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JL  HE  first  of  the  following  Lectures  sufficiently  explains 
the  nature  of  the  subject,  which  is  proposed  for  discussion: 
and  I  shall  employ  this  Introduction  in  giving  some  account 
of  the  authors,  whose  works  I  have  either  myself  consulted, 
or  a  perusal  of  which  is  recommended  as  useful  for  making 
us  acquainted  with  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christians,  who  are  commonly  quoted  under  the  name 
of  the  Fathers,  constitute  the  most  valuable  authority  upon 
this  point  a.  They  are  in  fact  the  only  original  works  to 
which  we  can  appeal :  and  though  the  minds  of  men  will 
differ  exceedingly  as  to  the  degree  of  credit  which  is  to  be 
given  to  the  Fathers  in  particular  instances,  yet  we  cannot 
reject  them  altogether :  and  the  most  critical  or  most  scep- 
tical reader  must  consent  to  receive  the  little  which  he  ad- 
mits to  be  true  in  ecclesiastical  history,  upon  the  testimony 
of  the  Fathers.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  is  necessary 
to  peruse  all  the  patristical  writings  in  order  to  obtain  a 
knowledge  of  the  early  heresies.  There  are  perhaps  none 
of  these  works,  which  do  not  contain  some  scattered  and 
incidental  notices  connected  with  this  subject :  and  it  would 
be  rash  to  pronounce  a  decided  opinion  upon  controverted 
points,  or  to  give  a  critical  delineation  of  heretical  and 
orthodox  belief,  without  some  acquaintance  at  least  with 
the  Fathers  of  the  three,  or  even  the  four,  first  centuries  of 
the  Christian  era.  Most  of  the  professed  heresiologists 
lived  later  than  this  period :  and  we  generally  find  the  most 
systematic  classification,  and  the  most  detailed  accounts,  of 
heretics  in  the  works  of  more  recent  writers.  This  is  a 
circumstance,  which  requires  us  to  read  such  works  with 

=>  111  quoting  from  the  Fathers,  I  list  at  the  end  of  the  last  volume  of 
have  always  intended  to  refer  to  the  Bishop  Bull's  Works,  published  at 
best  editions,  of  which  I  have  given  a     Oxford  in  1827. 
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caution :  but  even  where  they  stand  alone,  we  must  not 
always  entirely  reject  their  statements :  and  although  we 
may  sometimes  suspect  them,  and  not  unfrequently  convict 
them  of  contradictions,  they  have  often  been  the  means  of 
preserving  information,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost ;  and  we  must  in  fairness  consider  them  not  as  always 
speaking  the  language  of  their  own  day,  but  as  having 
copied  from  much  older  and  more  valuable  documents.  For 
a  minute  and  critical  account  of  the  principal  ancient  writers, 
who  have  treated  of  heresies,  I  would  refer  to  the  work  of 
Ittigius,  cle  Hceresiarchis  ccvi  Apostolici  et  Apostolico  pro- 
ximiy  Lipsiae,  1690.  from  the  Preface  to  which  I  have  ex- 
tracted the  greatest  part  of  the  following  statement. 

Justin  Martyr,  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century, 
wrote  a  work  against  Marcion,  and  another  against  all  here- 
sies :  but  neither  of  them  has  come  down  to  us. 

The  great  work  of  Irenaeus  was  directed,  according  to 
the  Latin  translation,  against  Heresies :  but  Eusebius  and 
Photius,  who  have  preserved  the  Greek  title,  represent 
it  as  being,  A  Refutation  and  Subversion  of  Knoidedge 
falsely  so  called:  which  shews,  as  I  shall  observe  in  the 
course  of  these  Lectures,  that  it  was  intended  as  a  refuta- 
tion of  the  Gnostic  heresies.  It  was  in  fact  dii'ected  chiefly 
against  the  heresy  of  Valentinus :  but  the  writer  takes  the 
opportunity  of  giving  a  short  account  of  all  the  heretics 
who  preceded  him,  beginning  with  Simon  Magus.  Irenaeus 
flourished  about  the  year  185.  The  Greek  original  of  his 
work  is  unfortunately  lost,  except  the  greater  part  of  the 
first  book  and  a  few  occasional  fragments :  but  the  whole  of 
it  is  preserved  in  a  very  ancient  Latin  translation.  The 
best  edition  was  published  by  Massuet,  at  Paris,  in  1710; 
and  was  reprinted  at  Venice  in  1734,  page  for  page,  with 
some  new  fragments  discovered  at  Turin,  and  edited  by 
Pfaffius:  but  the  genuineness  of  these  fragments  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful. 

TertuUian,  who  flourished  about  the  year  200,  has  left 
several  works,  which  are  of  value  in  a  history  of  lieresics. 
He  treated  of  all  the  heresies  which  preceded  his  own  day,  in 
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a  Dissertation,  entitled  De  Prcescriptione  Hcereticorum  : 
but  the  concluding  part  of  this  treatise,  subsequent  to  the 
forty-fifth  chapter,  is  now  generally  looked  upon  as  a  later 
addition.  Tertullian  also  wrote  against  several  particular 
heresies,  as  that  of  Hermogenes,  who  believed  in  the  eter- 
nity of  Matter ;  of  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  who  were  two 
of  the  most  distinguished  Gnostics  in  the  second  century ; 
and  of  Praxeas,  who  was  one  of  the  earliest  supporters  of 
the  Patripassian  heresy.  All  these  treatises  have  come  down 
to  us :  and  it  is  impossible  to  have  an  adequate  notion  of 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  without  a  perusal  of  the  work  against 
Valentinus,  and  the  five  books  against  Marcion.  The  best 
edition  of  Tertullian  was  published  at  Paris,  in  1675,  by 
Priorius ;  though  that  in  6  volumes  8°.  by  Semler,  Halae, 
1770 — 6,  is  valuable  as  containing  some  additions  to  the 
tract  de  Oratione,  which  were  discovered  by  Muratori. 

Philaster,  or  Philastrius,  who  was  Bishop  of  Brescia  about 
A.  D.  380,  drew  up  a  small  work,  de  Hceresibus,  which  has 
been  published  in  different  Bibliothecce  Patruvi,  and  sepa- 
rately in  1528,  1611,  and  1721  b;  but  it  has  been  proved  to 
contain  many  inaccuracies. 

We  know  from  Augustin,  that  Jerom  wrote  a  treatise 
upon  heresies,  though  Augustin  himself  does  not  appear  to 
have  seen  it.  CI.  Menardus  published  at  Paris,  in  1617, 
Indiculus  de  Haresihus  Judceorum,  which  was  supposed 
by  him  to  have  been  written  by  Jerom ;  but  good  reasons 
have  been  alleged  for  thinking  it  spurious;  and  the  work 
itself  is  extremely  short. 

The  longest  and  most  elaborate  work  which  has  come 
down  to  us  upon  ancient  heresies,  is  that  of  Epiphanius, 
who  was  Bishop  in  the  island  of  Cyprus,  and  flourished 
A.D.  368.  It  was  published  by  Petavius,  at  Paris,  in  1662, 
and  reprinted  with  some  few  additions  in  1682,  at  Leipsic, 
though  Colonics  appears  in  the  title-page.  The  authority 
of  Epiphanius  does  not  stand  high  ;  and  he  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  a  credulous  writer,  who  did  not  exercise  much 

^  This  edition  is  vnluable  on  ac-  contaiu  much  information  connected 
count  of  the  notes  of  Fabricius^  which     with  the  early  heretics. 
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judgment  or  criticism  in  the  collection  and  arrangement  of 
his  materials.  But  still  his  work  is  indispensable  to  the 
ecclesiastical  historian  ;  and  it  contains  a  mass  of  valuable 
information,  much  of  which  must  have  been  taken  from 
more  ancient  documents,  and  which  certainly  was  not  the 
produce  of  his  own  invention. 

Augustin,  who  lived  in  the  same  century  with  Jerom  and 
Epiphanius,  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  upon  heresies.  He 
enumerates  eighty-eight  different  sects,  of  which  the  Pela- 
gians are  the  last.  The  notices  of  each  heresy  are  concise, 
and  do  not  supply  much  new  information.  The  work  is  to 
be  found  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighth  volume  of  the 
Benedictine  edition  of  Augustin. 

In  the  year  1643  J.  Sirmondus  published  a  work  upon 
heresies,  divided  into  three  books,  and  bearing  the  name  of 
Prsedestinatus.  The  writer  appears  to  have  lived  not  long 
after  the  time  of  Augustin,  and  to  have  followed  the  same 
order  in  the  enumeration  of  heresies.  Various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  as  to  his  real  name.  Some  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been  Primasius,  an  African  bishop ;  others 
have  attributed  the  work  to  Arnobius  Junior,  or  to  a  per- 
son named  Vincentius :  but  this  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
point  which  is  still  undecided.  The  author,  whoever  he 
may  have  been,  had  either  access  to  some  documents  which 
had  not  been  seen  by  the  other  writers,  whose  works  have 
come  down  to  us,  or  he  added  many  particulars  from  his 
own  imagination.  I  should  rather  suspect  the  latter  to  have 
been  the  case.  The  work  has  been  republished  in  1677 
and  1686. 

The  writer,  who  has  treated  the  subject  of  heresies  at  most 
length,  next  to  Epiphanius,  is  Theodoret,  who  was  bishop 
of  Cyrus  in  Syria,  and  composed  a  work  in  five  books 
against  all  heresies,  about  the  year  452.  It  may  be  found  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  edition  of  the  works  of  Theodoret, 
published  at  Paris  by  J.  Sii'mondus  in  1642.  This  writer, 
though  he  is  much  more  concise  than  Epiphanius,  appears 
in  many  respects  to  be  more  deserving  of  credit.  His 
sources  of  information  were  evidently  not  the  same ;  and  he 
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has  given  proofs  of  being  a  much  more  judicious  and  criti- 
cal compiler.  Wherever  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret  differ, 
few  persons  would  hesitate  to  follow  the  latter. 

Leontius  of  Byzantium,  a  writer  of  some  note  at  the  end 
of  the  sixth  century,  wrote  a  work  de  Sectis,  which  is  di- 
vided into  ten  parts,  and  contains  an  account  of  several 
early  heresies.  It  has  been  published  in  1578  by  Leun- 
clavius,  and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  1624,  vol.  I.  p. 
493. 

Isidorus,  bishop  of  Hispala,  who  flourished  A.  D.  595, 
wrote  a  work  entitled  Origenes;  and  in  the  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  chapters  of  the  eighth  book,  a  description  is  given 
of  all  the  early  heresies.  The  best  edition  of  the  works  of 
Isidorus  is  that  of  Du  Breul,  1G17. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  work  of  Anastasius, 
entitled  Hodegus,  which  was  composed  towards  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century ;  and  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  which  there 
is  a  brief  enumeration  of  all  the  heresies  down  to  the  time 
of  Nestorius.  It  may  be  found  in  the  Bihliotliecce  Patriim, 
and  in  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  VII.  p.  480. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  circular  Epistle  written  by 
Sophronius,  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  about  the  year  629,  in 
which  he  gives  a  long  list  of  several  heretics :  but  of  some 
of  them  he  mentions  little  more  than  the  names.  It  may  be 
found  in  the  Collections  of  general  Councils,  and  in  Fabri- 
cius, Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  VII.  p.  483. 

A  more  detailed  account  of  the  early  heresies  was  given 
by  Timotheus,  a  presbyter  of  Constantinople,  who  is  placed 
by  different  writers  at  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  or  seventh 
centuries.  The  object  of  his  work  was  to  describe  the  process 
of  admitting  heretics  into  the  church.  It  was  published  by 
Meiu'sius  in  1619 :  by  Combefisius,  in  the  second  volume 
of  his  Auctarium  Novum,  Paris,  1648;  and,  lastly,  by  Co- 
telerius,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Monumenta  Ecclesice 
Grceccc,  p.  377 :  but  this  edition  of  the  work  differs  very 
much  from  the  preceding. 

John  Damascenus,  as  he  is  generally  called  from  his 
native  place,  Damascus,  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
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writers  of  the  eighth  century,  and  he  lias  left  a  work  of 
some  length,  which  treats  of  all  heresies.  But  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  in  fact  nothing  else  than  a  compilation  from 
Epiphanius ;  and  the  account  of  the  later  heresies  is  alone 
the  original  work  of  Damascenus.  The  best  edition  of  this 
author  is  that  of  Lequien,  Paris,  1712. 

Rabanus  Maurus,  who  wrote  in  the  ninth  century,  has 
given  a  list  of  early  heresies  in  the  58th  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  his  work  de  Clericorum  Institutione :  but 
he  has  evidently  copied  Isidorus  of  Hispala. 

We  do  not  meet  with  any  other  heresiologist  till  the 
twelfth  century,  when  Euthymius  Zigabenus  published  his 
Panoplia  Dogmatica  Orthodoxce  Fidei^  in  which  the  tenets 
of  several  heretics  are  refuted.  The  whole  of  this  work  has 
never  been  published  in  Greek :  but  copies  of  it  exist  in  the 
Bodleian  and  other  libraries. 

Zonaras,  who  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  same 
century,  composed,  among  many  other  works,  a  Tract,  en- 
titled Canon  in  Sanctissimam  Deiparam,  in  which  he 
l)riefly  refutes  several  heresies.  It  was  published  for  the 
first  time  entire  by  Cotelerius,  in  his  Monumenta  Ecdesice 
Gr(BC(B,  vol.  III.  p.  465. 

In  the  same  century,  Honorius,  a  presbyter  of  Aucun 
in  Burgundy,  composed  a  work  upon  Heresies,  which 
was  published  at  Basle  in  1544:  at  Helmstadt  in  1611: 
and  in  the  Bibliotheca  Patrum,  1618.  vol.  XII.  p.  1009. 
and  Constantinus  Harmenopulus  wrote  a  book  de  Sectis 
Ilaircticls,  which  was  published  by  Fronto  Ducaeus,  in  his 
Auctuarium,  1624.  vol.  I.  p.  533. 

Nicetas  Choniates,  (whose  history  of  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople  is  well  known  among  the  works  of  the  By- 
zantine historians,  and  who  fled  to  Nice  in  Bithynia,  when 
Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Crusaders,)  wrote  also  a 
long  work  in  twenty-seven  books,  entitled  Thesaurus  Or- 
fhodo.va;  Fklei.  The  five  first  books  were  published  in 
Latin  by  P.  Morellus  in  1580,  but  the  Greek  has  never 
yet  appeared  in  print,  though  MSS.  of  the  entire  work  ai-e 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  and  in  the  Laurentian  librarv  at 
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Florence.  The  fouilli  book  contains  an  account  of  forty- 
four  heresies,  which  preceded  the  time  of  Arius. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  the  works  of  later 
writers,  who  from  the  time  at  which  they  lived  cannot  be 
quoted  with  any  confidence,  when  they  differ  from  more 
ancient  authors.  Some  of  them,  however,  if  they  did  not 
altogether  invent  the  facts  which  they  have  recorded,  must 
have  had  access  to  older  works  which  are  now  lost.  Itti- 
gius  mentions  the  names  of  the  following  writers  who  have 
given  an  account  of  early  heresies :  Guido  de  Perpiniano, 
(A.  D.  1330.)  Matthseus  Blastares,  (A.  D.  1335.)  Bern- 
hardus  Luxenburgensis,  (A.  D.  1520.)  Gabriel  Prateoh, 
(A.  D.  1570.)  Alphonsus  a  Castro,  (A.  D.  1540.)  Theo- 
dorus  Petreius,  (A.  D.  1594.)  Bonaventura  Malvasia,  and 
Daniel  Cramerus. 

For  the  whole  of  this  list  of  heresiologists,  I  am  greatly 
indebted  to  the  work  of  Ittigius,  already  referred  to,  and  to 
the  laborious  collections  of  Fabricius  and  Cave. 

The  history  of  early  heresies  has  been  illustrated  by  se- 
veral modern  writers,  who  have  either  undertaken  to  com- 
pose a  general  ecclesiastical  history,  or  have  applied  them- 
selves specifically  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject,  which 
occupies  the  following  pages.  In  the  department  of  eccle- 
siastical history,  our  own  country  does  not  hold  so  conspi- 
cuous a  place  as  in  some  other  branches  of  theological  learn- 
ing: and  the  French  and  German  writers  have  perhaps 
been  most  laborious  and  most  successful  in  throwing  liffht 
upon  those  early  times.  I  need  only  mention  the  names  of 
Du  Pin,  Tillemont,  and  Mosheim :  but  the  work  of  Tille- 
mont,  entitled  M^moires  pour  servir  a  THistoire  ecclesias- 
tique  des  six  premiers  Steele s,  will  be  found  particularly  va- 
luable in  an  inquiry  like  the  present.  The  reader  will  not 
want  to  be  reminded,  that  the  author  of  these  M^moires 
was  a  member  of  the  Romish  church :  but  Tillemont  was 
not  only  an  indefatigable  compiler  and  scrupulous  in  giving 
references,  but  his  candour  and  liberality  are  often  worthy 
of  admiration ;  and  it  is  evident  that  he  would  have  spoken 
more  plainly,  and  given  a  more  critical  decision,  upon  some 
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occasions,  if  he  liad  not  been  fettered  by  the  decrees  of  his 
own  credulous  church. 

For  a  copious  list  of  modern  ecclesiastical  historians,  I 
would  refer  to  Fabricius,  Bihliotheca  Graca^  vol.  XII. 
p.  ICl.  and  Salutaris  Lux  Evangelii,  &c.  c.  V.  p.  64. 
Ittigius,  Hi.storicc  Ecclesiasticce  prinii  a  Christo  nato  seculi 
selccta  Capita^  {Picpf.)  Weismannus,  Hist.  Ecclesiastica 
Novi  Testamenti,  p.  28. 

The  name  and  the  writings  of  Mosheim  are  too  illus- 
trious to  require  much  comment :  but  if  Tillemont  and  the 
French  historians  were  warped  by  the  spirit  of  Romanism, 
Mosheim  and  others  of  his  school  are  to  be  read  with  cau- 
tion, as  having  been  influenced  by  that  love  of  scepticism, 
which  has  shewn  itself  so  much  more  openly  and  more  dan- 
gerously in  the  German  divines  of  our  own  day.      I  would 
observe  also,  that  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Mosheim, 
which  is  more  known  and  studied  in  this  country  than  any 
of  his  other  works,  is  by  far  the  least  satisfactory  as  record- 
ing the  state  of  the  church  in  the  first  century.    That  inter- 
esting and  momentous  period  occupies  only  146  pages  in 
the  English  translation  of  the  work :  and  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted that  an  account,  which  is  so  meagre  and  superficial, 
has  not  been  superseded  by  some  history  in  our  own  lan- 
guage, which  is  written  more  in  detail,  and  in  a  spirit  more 
congenial  with  the  forms  and  institutions  of  our  own  church. 
There  are  however  two  other  works  of  Mosheim,  which  de- 
serve much  greater  praise,  and  much  more  attention  than 
they  commonly  meet  witK  in  this  country.     These  are  In- 
stitiitiones  HistoricB  Christiance  Majores,  and  De  Rebus 
Christlanorum  ante  Constantinum  Magnum  Commentarn. 
The  first  contains  a  very  elaborate  and  detailed  account  of 
the  affairs  of  the  church  in  the  first  century :  and  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  author  to  have  illustrated  the  history  of  the 
six  first  centuries  on  the  same  plan :  but  this  scheme  was 
never  completed.     The  other  work,  as  the  title  implies, 
records  the  events  of  the  three  first  centuries,  and  of  about 
twenty-five  years  of  the  fourth  centuiy.     The  reader  of 
ecclesiastical  history   will  find  every  point  connected  with 
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those  times  illustrated  in  these  two  works.  The  most  co- 
pious and  accurate  references  are  given  to  original  writers : 
every  fact  and  every  statement  is  submitted  to  the  most 
minute  and  rigid  criticism :  and  though  a  member  of  the 
Church  of  England  will  sometimes  think,  that  the  con- 
clusions of  Mosheim  are  erroneous,  I  should  be  unwilling 
to  suppose  that  he  did  not  mean  to  be  strictly  impartial, 
and  that  he  was  not  guided  by  a  sincere  love  of  truth.  I 
would  also  observe,  that  Mosheim  published  several  disser- 
tations upon  subjects  connected  with  ecclesiastical  history, 
which  have  been  collected  into  two  volumes,  and  published 
for  the  second  time  with  considerable  additions  in  1767.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  use  and  importance 
of  these  admirable  dissertations. 

There  is  an  ecclesiastical  history  now  in  progress  in  Ger- 
many, which  promises  to  be  of  considerable  value  in  this 
department  of  theology.  I  allude  to  the  Allgemeine 
Geschichte  dei-  ChristUchen  Religion  und  Kirche,  pub- 
lished at  Hamburg  by  Dr.  Aug.  Neander.  The  first  part 
of  the  second  volume  has  already  appeared,  which  carries 
the  history  nearly  to  the  end  of  the  fourth  century.  I 
have  derived  no  small  advantage  from  this  learned  work 
in  composing  the  Notes  to  the  following  Lectures ;  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  that,  when  completed,  the  whole  will  be  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  writer  is  a  theorist,  as  are  many 
of  his  countrymen ;  and  I  could  wish  that  some  of  his  ob- 
servations had  not  been  made :  but  he  has  investigated  with 
great  patience  of  research,  and  with  a  very  original  train  of 
thought,  the  early  history  of  the  church ;  and  if  he  carries 
into  execution,  what  he  has  partly  promised  to  undertake, 
a  full  and  special  history  of  the  church  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles,  he  will  probably  confer  a  lasting  benefit  on  litera- 
ture in  general. 

I  may  now  mention  the  names  of  some  other  writers,  who 
have  directed  their  attention  particularly  to  the  history  of 
early  heresies.  The  first  place  is  deservedly  claimed  by 
Ittigius,  to  whose  work  I  have  already  referred,  de  Hcere- 
siarcliis  cBvi  Apostolici  et  Apostolico  proccimi^  seti  primi  et 
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seciindi  a  Chr'isto  nato  Seculi  Dissertatio,  Lipsiae,  1690. 
This  laborious  and  valuable  work  is  directed  specifically  to 
the  investigation  of  the  subject,  which  I  have  proposed  for 
discussion  in  these  Lectures;  and  it  would  be  endless  to 
point  out  the  benefit  which  I  have  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  it.  Ittigius  also  published  Historice  EcclesiasticcB  primi 
a  Christo  nato  Seculi  selecta  Capita^  Lipsiae,  1709 ;  the 
fifth  chapter  of  which  contains  an  account  of  the  early 
heresies,  with  some  additional  observations,  which  were  not 
in  the  former  work. 

I  would  next  mention  the  work  of  Buddeus,  entitled,  Ec- 
clesia  Apostolica,  Jenae,  1 729.  which  contains  a  minute  and 
critical  account  of  all  the  heresies  of  the  first  century.  There 
is  also  another  treatise  by  the  same  author,  Dissertatio  de 
Hceresi  Valentiniana,  which  though  belonging  more  pro- 
perly to  the  history  of  the  second  century,  is  of  consider- 
able service  in  the  present  investigation. 

The  following  work  of  Colbergius  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain much  useful  information,  de  Origine  et  Progressu 
HcBresium  et  Errorum  in  Ecclesia.  1694. 

Van  Till  also  wrote  a  short  treatise  de  primi  ScbcuU  Ad- 
ve?'sariis,  which  is  closely  connected  with  this  subject,  and 
which  forms  the  preface  to  his  Commentarius  in  IV.  Pauli 
Epistolas.    Amsterdam,  1726. 

The  work  of  Fabricius,  entitled,  Salutaris  Lux  Evan- 
gelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  Hamburgi,  1731,  contains  a  fund 
of  information  concerning  the  early  history  of  the  Gospel. 
The  eighth  chapter  is  especially  devoted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  philosophers  and  heretics  who  opposed  the  rise  of 
Christianity :  but  the  heresies  are  discussed  very  briefly. 

The  same  may  be  said  in  some  respects  of  the  work  of 
Weismannus,  entitled,  Introdnctio  in  memorabilia  ecclesi- 
astica  Historian  sacrcB  Novi  Testamenti,  or  Historia  eccle- 
siastica  Novi  Testamenti,  though  the  references  to  other 
writers  are  by  no  means  so  copious.  The  thirty-fourth 
section  in  the  first  century  is  devoted  to  n  History  of  the 
Heresies  of  the  apostolic.  Age. 

The  Prolegomena  of  Lampc  to  his  Commentarius  ana- 
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lytico-exegeticus  Evangelii  secundum  Joannem^  Amster- 
dam, 1724,  contains  nearly  all  the  infoi'mation  which  we 
possess  concerning  the  thirty  last  years  of  the  first  century. 
It  deserves  to  be  read  with  great  attention,  though  I  can- 
not but  look  upon  many  of  the  conclusions  as  erroneous. 

The  name  of  Vitringa  is  well  known  in  several  depart- 
ments of  theological  learning:  but  I  would  confine  myself 
at  present  to  his  Ohservationes  Sacrce,  the  best  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  three  volumes  at  Amsterdam  in  1727. 
This  work  contains  dissertations  upon  various  subjects :  and 
in  the  following  Lectures  I  have  availed  myself  of  those 
de  SepMroth  Kabhalistarum,  (vol.1,  p.  125.)  de  Occasione  et 
Scopo  Prologi  Evangelii  Joannis  Apostoli,  (vol,  II.  p.  122.) 
de  Statu  EcclesicB  Christiance  a  Nerone  ad  Trqjanum.^ 
(vol.  III.  p.  900.)  de  HcBresibus  natis  in  Ecclesia  Apo- 
stolica,  (p.  922.) 

The  following  works  I  have  either  not  been  able  to  meet 
with,  and  am  indebted  for  a  knowledge  of  their  titles  to 
Mosheim,  or  I  am  acquainted  with  them  only  by  partial 
and  occasional  reference,  as  not  being  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Voigtius,  Bibliotheca  HcEresiologica. 

Langius,  Hceresiologia  scEculi  post  Christum  primi  et 
secundi. 

Pfaffius,  Institutiones  Historic  Ecclesiasticce.  sceculi 
primi. 

Hartmannus,  de  Rebus  gestis  Christianorum  sub  Apio- 
stolis.  1699.  1710. 

Dodwell,  Dissertationes  in  IrencEum. 

Alstedius,  Chronol.  IIcBres. 

A  further  account  of  these  and  other  works  connected 
with  the  history  of  heresy  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim,  Instit. 
Maj.  p.  322. ;  and  still  more  copiously  in  Sagittarius,  In- 
troductio  ad  Historiam  Ecclesice,  tom.  I.  p.  812;  tom.  II. 
p.  655.  Also  in  Walchius,  Bibliotheca  Theologica^  c.  VII. 
sect.  10.  vol.  III.  p.  742. 

There  is  also  a  work  written  in  Italian  by  Travasa,  en- 
titled, Istoria  Critica  delle  Vite  degli  Eresiarchi  del  prima 
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secolo;  and  another  in  German  by  Godf.  Arnold,  entitled, 
Unpartheyisclie  Kirchen  unci  Ketzer  Historic  von  Anfang 
(les Neucn  Testaments  bis  mifdas  Jia/irCArw^i,  1688,  Frank- 
fort, 1700-15,  or  An  impartial  History  of  the  Church  and 
of  Heretics  from  the  commencement  of  the  Neio  Testament 
to  the  year  of  ChriM  1688.  The  latter  work  has  been 
greatly  extolled  by  some  writers,  and  as  vehemently  con- 
demned  by  others,  according  as  they  have  approved  or  dis- 
approved of  the  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit  which  ap- 
pears to  have  influenced  the  author  ^. 

Another  German  work  may  also  be  mentioned,  which 
will  perhaps  be  thought  less  objectionable,  Entwurf  einer 
vollstdndigen  Historic  der  Kezereien,  Sfc.  or  Sketch  of  a 
complete  History  of  Heresies,  <^c.  by  C.  W.  F.  Walchs, 
Leipsic,  1762,  &c.  in  eleven  volumes,  the  first  of  which 
contains  an  account  of  the  early  heresies. 

To  many  persons  it  is  needless  to  mention  the  collection 
of  Dissertations  in  four  volumes  folio,  which  form  so  valu- 
able an  appendix  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  In  investigating  the 
heresies  of  the  Apostolic  age,  I  have  been  particularly  in- 
debted to  the  Dissertation  of  J.  S.  Saubertus  de  voce  Aoyoj, 
of  B.  Stolbergius  de  Agapis,  of  E.  R.  Rothius,  de  Nico- 
laitis,  and  of  J.  M.  Langius  de  Genealogiis  nunquam 
finiendisy  ^c.  and  some  others,  to  which  I  have  referred  in 
the  course  of  these  Lectures. 

An  inquiry  into  the  heresies  of  the  first  century  might 
appear  to  exclude  a  consideration  of  the  tenets  of  the  Ma- 
nichees.  But  though  Manes,  or  Manichaeus,  who  gave  the 
name  to  these  heretics,  did  not  appear  till  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  it  is  well  known  that  the  tenets  which  he 
espoused  had  been  held  before  under  different  names. 
There  is  a  work  upon  this  particular  subject,  which  may 
be  recommended  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  and  which 
throws  light  upon  the  history  of  many  heretics  who  pre- 
ceded Manes.  I  allude  to  the  treatise  of  J.  Ch.  Wolfius, 
entitled,  Manichceismus  ante  Manichceos,  Hamburgi,  1707; 

«  Moshcim  has  given  an  account  of  this  work,  Instit.  Mnj.  p.  329. 
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which  in  addition  to  much  valuable  information,  and  many 
judicious  reflections,  contains  copious  and  accurate  refer- 
ences to  the  works  of  other  writers. 

There  is  another  work,  which  is  indispensable  in  the  his- 
tory of  Manicheism,  and  which  is  full  of  information  upon 
many  points  connected  with  earlier  heresies.  This  is  the 
well-known  work  of  Beausobre,  in  two  volumes  4°.  Histoire 
critique  de  ManicMe  et  du  Manichelsme,  Amsterdam,  1734. 
This  may  truly  be  characterized  as  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary productions  which  ever  came  from  the  pen  of  a  writer, 
who  professed  to  be  a  believer  in  the  truth  of  the  Gospel. 
We  have  no  right  to  doubt,  whether  this  was  the  case  with 
M.  De  Beausobre:  and  yet  there  never  was  a  work,  which 
required  from  us  a  larger  portion  of  charity,  when  form.- 
ing  a  judgment  of  the  author's  religious  belief;  or  which 
should  be  read  with  greater  caution,  both  for  the  principles 
which  it  inculcates  and  the  conclusions  which  it  draws.  The 
object  of  Beausobre  may  be  described  in  a  few  words  to 
have  been,  to  depreciate  the  Fathers,  and  to  prove  that 
their  statements  are  woi'thy  of  no  credit ;  while  on  the  other 
hand  he  justified  the  tenets  and  the  conduct  of  every  here- 
tic, and  shewed  that  their  characters  had  been  most  unjustly 
calumniated.  To  a  certain  extent,  and  within  certain  limits, 
such  an  attempt  is  serviceable  and  even  praiseworthy.  I 
am  most  willing  to  admit,  that  the  Fathers  have  in  many 
cases  misrepresented  the  early  heretics,  and  circulated  ca- 
lumnies concerning  their  enormities.  Beausobre  has  shewn 
the  most  unwearied  industry,  and  the  most  profound  criti- 
cal acuteness,  in  detecting  these  falsehoods,  and  in  placing 
several  points  of  history  in  a  new  and  a  truer  light:  but  it 
would  be  an  outrage  upon  historical  candour  and  upon 
philosophical  criticism  to  deny  that  he  has  often  rim  into 
paradox,  and  that  he  has  sometimes  laboured  to  defend  his 
favourite  heretics  at  the  expense  of  truth.  I  am  aware, 
that  the  present  age  lays  claim  to  particular  merit  for  dis- 
carding prejudices,  and  for  casting  off  the  shackles  of  au- 
thority in  matters  of  ecclesiastical  antiquity.  There  is  an 
air  of  sincerity,  as  well  as  of  originality,  in  the  declaration 
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of  a  modern  writer,  who  says,  "  I  must  acknowledge  a  con- 
"  sciousness  of  something  like  a  bias  in  favour  of  a  heretic, 
"  whether  ancient  or  modern  ^i."  Such  appears  to  have 
been  the  feeling  entertained  by  Beausobre :  and  it  would 
be  most  irrational  to  deny,  that  a  freedom  from  prejudice 
is  one  of  the  fundamental  requisites  in  a  search  after  truth : 
but  a  preconceived  "  bias""  must  necessarily  be  connected 
with  prejudice,  whether  it  lead  us  to  orthodoxy  or  to  hetero- 
doxy ;  and  I  have  yet  to  learn,  that  there  is  any  merit  in 
feeling  an  inclination  for  heretics  rather  than  for  the  Fa- 
thers. Our  object  should  be  to  arrive  at  truth :  if  the 
inquiry  should  enable  us  to  clear  the  character  of  any  per- 
sons, who  have  hitherto  been  condemned,  the  discovery 
should  give  us  pleasure:  but  if  we  are  at  the  same  time 
obliged  to  convict  other  persons  of  falsehood,  the  discovery 
should  give  us  pain.  This  is  the  duty  of  a  critical,  and  I 
would  add,  of  an  honest  mind :  and  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks upon  the  work  of  Beausobre,  because  it  is  so  full  of 
information,  it  so  completely  exhausts  the  subject  of  which 
it  treats,  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  recommend  it  to  every 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history,  though  it  is  impossible  also 
not  to  lament  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  written. 

Though  our  own  country,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
has  not  produced  any  good  ecclesiastical  history,  I  must  not 
omit  to  mention  the  name  of  Lardner  among  those  persons, 
who  have  contributed  to  the  more  accurate  knowledge  of 
early  heresies.  His  great  work  upon  the  Credibility  of' the 
Gospel  History  contains  many  biographical  sketches,  and 
much  judicious  criticism  upon  the  tenets  of  heretics :  but  he 
also  wrote  a  distinct  work,  entitled.  History  of  Heretics^  in 
which  he  has  shewn  the  same  extent  of  reading,  and  the 
same  unwearied  industry  in  collecting  his  scattered  materials, 
which  characterise  all  his  other  writings.  For  minuteness 
and  accuracy  of  reference  Lardner  stands  almost  unrivalled  j 
and  I  should  be  most  unwilling  to  detract  from  the  praise 
which  he  has  so  deservedly  obtained  for  candour  and  im- 

'  Mr.  Bclshani. 
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partiality.  I  cannot  however  but  regret,  that  in  so  many 
instances  he  has  adopted  the  views  and  sentiments  of  Beau- 
sobre :  and  I  'am  casting  no  imputation  upon  the  honesty  or 
sincerity  of  Lardner,  when  I  merely  remind  the  reader,  that 
the  particular  view,  which  I/ardner  had  taken  of  Christianity, 
was  likely  to  make  him  see  the  events  of  those  early  times  in 
a  different  view  from  ourselves. 

The  works  of  Waterland  will  throw  considerable  light 
upon  the  tenets  of  the  early  heretics  :  and  they  are  so  well 
known,  and  so  highly  valued,  that  I  need  only  specify  his 
Judgment  of  the  primitive  Churches,  which  forms  the  sixth 
chapter  of  The  Importance  of  the  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Tri- 
nity, vol.  V.  p.  174.  The  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 
are  here  treated  at  great  length  ;  and  the  conclusions  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  are  often  the  reverse  of 
those  of  Beausobre  and  Lardner, 

The  two  first  of  the  following  Lectures  will  be  sufficient 
to  shew,  that  an  investigation  into  the  primitive  heresies  re- 
quires a  particular  acquaintance  with  the  errors  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  Gnosticism  cannot  be 
understood  without  a  perusal  of  Irenaeus,  and  some  at  least 
of  the  other  Fathers,  whose  works  I  have  specified  above.  I 
would  also  mention  a  short  treatise  written  against  the  Gnos- 
tics in  the  third  century  by  the  Platonist  Plotinus.  This 
forms  the  ninth  book  of  the  second  Ennead  in  the  great 
work  of  that  philosopher ;  and  is  extremely  interesting  from 
the  time  at  which  it  was  written,  though  it  does  not  in  fact 
supply  us  with  much  information ;  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  the  name  of  Gnostic  does  not  occur  throughout  the 
book.  We  are  indebted  to  Porphyry,  in  his  Life  of  Plotinus, 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  Gnostics  were  the  per- 
sons intended  to  be  attacked  :  and  the  same  writer  also 
states,  that  the  title  of  the  book,  against  the  Gnostics,  was 
added  by  himself. 

A  difference  of  opinion  has  existed  as  to  the  allusions  to 
Gnosticism  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testament. 
A  French  writer  expresses  himself  upon  this  subject  in  the 
following  manner :  "  II  est  aujourd'hui  hors  de  doute  que, 
"  des  deux  cot^s,  on  est  alle  trop  loin :  les  uns,  les  Ham- 

b4 
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"  mond,  les  Brucker,  les  Michaelis  ^,  les  Mosheim  et  les 
*'  Herder,  en  montrant,  presque  sur  chaque  page  du  Nou- 
"  veau  Testament,  des  traces  de  la  soi-disant  philosophic  ori- 
"  entale,  du  Gnosticisme  et  du  Zoroastrisme ;  les  autres,  les 
*'  Ernesti,  les  Tittman  et  leurs  sectateurs,  en  allant  jusqu^a 
*'  nier,  que  les  auteurs  des  volumes  sacres  aient  fait  quelque 
"  allusion  a  ces  doctrines  f."  Of  the  two  last  mentioned 
writers,  Ernesti  has  delivered  his  opinion  against  these  allu- 
sions to  Gnosticism  in  his  Instit.  hiterp.  Novi  Testamenti, 
part.  III.  c.  10.  §.  ult.  and  in  Bihl.  Theolog.  Nova.  vol.  III. 
p.  430.  493.  vol.  V.  p.  7.  vol.  VIII.  p.  538.  Tittman  has 
maintained  the  same  argument  at  greater  length  in  a  special 
treatise,  the  object  of  which  is  explained  by  the  title,  de  Ves- 
tigiis  Gnosticorum  in  Novo  Testamento  frustra  qucpsitis, 
Lipsiae,  1773.  In  addition  to  the  writers  upon  the  other 
side,  who  are  named  above,  Tittman  also  mentions  Grotius, 
WalchiusS,  and  Semler^ :  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  agree 
with  Tittman,  that  some  of  these  writers  have  shewn  much 
too  great  a  facility  in  discovering  allusions  to  Gnosticism  in 
the  New  Testament.  No  person  has  gone  further  in  apply- 
ing these  passages  to  the  Gnostics  than  Hammond :  and  we 
are  told,  that  Usher  and  others  expressed  themselves  afraid 
of  meeting  him,  lest  they  should  again  be  troubled  with  this 
eternal  mention  of  the  Gnostics '.  Hammond  has  shewn  his 
propensity  to  this  method  of  interpetation  in  his  Annotations 
upon  the  New  Testament :  but  he  has  carried  the  principle 
beyond  all  bounds  in  his  treatise  upon  Antichrist,  which  is 
the  first  of  four  Dissertations  written  by  him  in  defence  of 
Episcopacy  against  Blondell.  This  treatise  will  be  found  to 
contain  many  valuable  observations  concerning  the  early 
Gnostics;  and  though  I  agree  with  the  writers  mentioned 

*^  He  wrote  a  treatise  de  Indiciis  '  This    anecdote    is    told    by   Le 

(inosticee  Philosoj)hice  tempore  LXX  Moyne  in  his  Varia  Sacra,  vol.  II. 

Interpretum  et  Philonis,  which  is  the  p.  598.  Complaints  have  been  brought 

13th  Dissertation  in   part  II.   Syji-  against  Hammond  in  this  particular 

/«^w.  Comment,  p.  249.  by  Ittigius,  de  Heeresiarckis,  p.  168. 

^  Matter,    Hist,   du    Gnosticisme,  Wolfius,  Manicheeismus  ante  Mani- 

tom.  I.  p.  124.  chteos,  p.  182.  Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crit. 

e  Hist.  Haeres.    See  above,  p.  xx.  p.  327.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p. 3 16. 

■>  Hist.  Dogmat.  Fidei.  Selecta  Ca-  VVeismannus,    Hist.    Eccles.    Novi 

pitaHistoriaeecclcsiasticae.  Comment.  Testamenti,  sec.  I.  §.  17.  p.  125. 
Hist,  dc  antiqiio  (  hristianorum  Statu. 
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above,  that  Hammond  has  gone  too  far,  I  must  also  sub- 
scribe to  the  opinion  of  the  French  writer  quoted  above,  that 
those  persons  are  equally  mistaken,  who  have  denied  that 
any  traces  of  Gnosticism  are  to  be  found  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment ^.  In  the  following  Lectures  I  have  endeavoured  to 
keep  clear  of  both  these  extremes.  The  dissertations  pre- 
fixed by  Massuet  to  his  edition  of  Irenaeus  supply  a  learned 
and  valuable  Commentary  upon  the  history  of  Gnosticism. 

M.  J.  Matter,  professor  at  Strasburg,  whose  words  I 
have  lately  quoted,  has  published  a  learned  and  valuable 
history  of  Gnosticism  in  two  volumes,  with  a  third  volume 
containing  plates  and  illustrations.  The  title  of  this  work  is 
as  follows,  Histoire  critique  du  Gnosticisme,  et  de  son  iriflu- 
ence  sur  les  Sectes  religieuses  et  philosophiques  des  six  jrre- 
miers  siecles  de  Vere  Chretienne.  Paris,  1828.  There  is 
perhaps  no  work  which  treats  this  obscure  subject  at  so 
muclj  length,  or  which  contains  so  much  information  con- 
cerning it;  though  the  reader  should  be  cautioned  against 
some  mistakes  and  inaccuracies,  which  are  truly  astonishing, 
and  can  only  be  attributed  to  carelessness'.  For  the  benefit 
of  the  reader  I  may  transcribe  the  titles  of  some  other  works 
upon  the  same  subject,  which  are  mentioned  by  this  au- 
thor, which  I  regret  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  meet 
with. 

Lewald,  Commentatio  de  doctrina  Gtiostica,  Heidelbero-. 
1818. 

••  I  have  not  seen  a  work  published  (Syrus),  and  died  at  the  beginning 

byprofessor  Horn  of  Uorpat  in  Latin  of  the  fourth  century:    whereas   he 

and  in  German,  the  subject  of  which  died  in  the  year  402,  and  since  he 

is  to  inquire  into  the  Gnosticism  of  was  then  nearly  one  hundred  years 

the  Old  and  New  Testament.  old,    he   probably   flourished    earlier 

1  Thus    to    speak    of    Origen    as  than    Epbreni,    though    he    survived 

"  ^mule  et  contemporain  de  S.  C16-  him  by  twenty  years?     But  the  most 

"  ment  d'Alexandrie"  (vol.  I.  p.  34.)  extraordinary  confusion,  if  I  rightly 

is  a  very  vague  expression,  when  Ori-  understand  the  passage,  is  at  p.  210, 

gen  was  pupil  of  Clement,  and  flou-  where  he  speaks  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 

rished  thirty  or  forty  years  later.    At  anzum,  "  qui  suit  ici  les  renseigne- 

p.  36.  he  speaks  with  praise  of  Ori-  "  mens  d'EIiedeCr&te;"  upon  which 

gen's    work    against    Marcion  ;    by  I  shall    only  observe,  that  Gregory 

which  he  can  only  mean  the  Dialogue  flourished  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth 

(le  recta  in  Detim  Fide,  which  has  century,  and  Elias  Cretensis  wrote  a 

been   long  decided  not  to  be  a  work  commentary  upon  his  works  in   the 

of  Origen.     At  p.  38.  he  says  that  middle  of  the  eighth. 
Epiphauius  lived  later  than  Ephrem 
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Munter,  Essay  upon  the  ecclesiastical  Antiquities  of  Gnos- 
ticism, Anspach.  1790. 

Neander,  Development  of  the  principal  Systems  ofGnos- 
ticisjn,  Berlin,  1818. 

The  two  last  works  are  written  in  German :  and  some 
other  references  are  given  by  M.  Matter  in  vol.  I.  p.  25,  26. 

I  would  also  particularly  recommend  another  work,  writ- 
ten by  M.  Matter,  Essai  historique  sur  TEcole  cTAlexandrie, 
Palis,  1820,  which  contains  a  summary  of  nearly  all  the  in- 
formation necessary  for  an  acquaintance  with  that  union  of 
philosophical  sects,  which  led  the  way  to  Gnosticism. 

In  tracing  the  causes  of  Gnosticism,  I  have  considered 
the  opinions  of  those  writers  who  have  connected  it  either 
with  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two  prin- 
ciples, or  the  Platonic  philosophy.  References  to  the  prin- 
cipal works,  which  illustrate  the  Cabbala,  will  be  found  in 
note  14,  The  book,  which  is  generally  recommended  as  ex- 
planatory of  the  eastern  doctrines,  is  Hyde''s  Veterum  Per- 
sarum  et  Parthorum  et  Medorum  Religionis  Historia,  the 
second  edition  of  which  was  printed  at  Oxford  in  1760. 
There  is  such  a  depth  of  learning  displayed  in  this  work, 
and  the  quotations  from  Arabian  and  other  oriental  writers 
are  so  copious,  that  no  person,  who  is  engaged  in  investi- 
gating this  subject,  can  neglect  the  perusal  of  it.  He  must 
indeed  derive  from  it  a  variety  of  information :  and  yet  few 
persons  could  read  it  without  lamenting  in  it  the  want  of 
order  and  arrangement :  even  the  usual  assistance  of  an  in- 
dex is  absent :  and  truth  compels  me  to  add,  that  the  au- 
thority of  Hyde  for  matters  contained  in  this  history  has  of 
late  years  been  gradually  diminishing.  Beausobre  com- 
plained nearly  a  century  ago.  that  "  les  extraits,  que  M.  Hyde 
*'  nous  a  donnez  de  ses  auteurs  Arabes,  sont  si  obscurs,  et 
"  si  embarrassez  d'idees,  qui  paroissent  contraires,  que  je 
"  n*'ose  presque  me  flatter  d'avoir  attrape  leur  pensee  •"." 
Brucker  has  spoken  still  more,  strongly  of  the  little  depend- 
ence which  is  to  be  placed  upon  these  extracts  from  Arabian 
writers :  "  Id  enim  a  doctissimo  Hydeo  potissimum  factum 
"'  Hist,  de  Manich^e.  torn.  I.  p.  175. 
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"  esse,  illiimque  lectionis  exoticae  amore  occupatum  apud 
"  Arabas  certissimas  veritates  vidisse,  quae  aliis  conjecturae 
"  levissimse  et  traditiones  suspectae  videntur,  indigestam 
"  quoque  admirandae  lectionis  molem  acciirato  judicio  non 
"  digessisse,  et  ipsa  libri  eruditissimi  inspectio  docet,  et  ma- 
"  gnis  viris,  rem  sine  praejudicio  et  admiratione  eruditionis 
"  insolitse  et  peregrinag  aestimantibus,  recte  judicatum  est "."" 
Lastly,  the  French  writer,  whom  I  have  quoted  above,  says 
openly,  "  Tant  que  Ton  a  juge  la  doctrine  de  Zoroastre  sur 
"  Touvrage  de  Hyde,  il  a  ete  impossibile  de  juger  le  Gnosti- 
"  cismeo."" 

With  respect  to  the  third  source,  to  which  I  have  traced 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics,  it  is  necessary,  as  I  have  ob- 
served more  than  once,  to  make  a  careful  distinction  be- 
tween the  writings  of  Plato  himself  and  of  his  later  followers. 
Plato  is  perhaps  more  admired  than  read  by  many  persons, 
who  are  really  scholars  and  fond  of  classical  pursuits.  In 
investigating  the  philosophical  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  I  con- 
sider it  to  be  very  essential,  that  the  original  writings  of 
Plato  should  be  studied?.  The  reader  may  then  pass  on 
to  the  works  of  the  later  Platonists :  and  it  is  to  be  regret- 
ted, that  so  few  materials  have  come  down  to  us,  which 
enable  us  to  follow  the  philosophy  of  Plato  through  all  its 
changes.  The  works  of  writers,  who  called  themselves  Pla- 
tonists, and  who  lived  subsequent  to  the  rise  of  Christianity, 
are  neither  few  nor  unimportant.  But  of  the  followers  and 
successors  of  Plato  for  upwards  of  three  hundred  years  be- 
fore the  Christian  era,  we  unfortunately  know  little  from 
any  writings  of  their  own.  To  supply  this  deficiency,  the 
Prceparaiio  Evangelica  of  Eusebius  is  a  most  valuable  re- 
source :  and  though  Eusebius,  as  I  have  taken  occasion  to 
observe,  misunderstood  the  sentiments  of  Plato  upon  some 
points,  he  enables  us  to  form  our  own  opinion  as  to  many 
of  the  Grecian  philosophers,  by  having  preserved  copious 


"  Hist.  Philosoph.   vol.  I.  p.  144.  p  In  almost  every  instance  I  have 

In  the    note   he  gives   references  to  referred    to   the  pages   of   Stephens' 

other  writers  who    have  spoken  fa-  edition    of    Plato,    which    are    also 

vourably  or  unfavourably  of  Hyde.  marked  in  the  margin  of  Bekker's 

"  Matter,    Hist,    (hi   Gnosticismc,  edition, 
torn.  I,  p.  25.  note  i. 
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extracts  from  tlieir  works,  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
lost.  The  study  of  the  later  Platonists,  such  as  Plotinus, 
Proclus,  &c.  is  neither  popular,  nor,  in  the  general  sense  of 
the  term,  edifying.  But  in  inquiries  like  the  present  it 
cannot  be  altogether  dispensed  with :  and  I  am  rather  wish- 
ing to  make  the  task  light  and  easy,  than  to  impose  a  too 
heavy  burden,  when  I  point  out  the  following  authors  as 
most  serviceable  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  commen- 
tary of  Chalcidius  upon  the  Timaeus  is  less  intricate  in  its 
language,  and  is  at  the  same  time  a  truer  and  fairer  repre- 
sentation of  Plato's  real  sentiments,  than  most  of  the  works 
which  proceeded  from  the  later  Platonists.  The  many  and 
violent  changes,  which  they  had  made  in  their  master's 
tenets,  are  fully  exhibited  in  the  great  work  of  Plotinus : 
and  since  few  persons  would  have  patience  to  read  the  whole 
of  it,  a  sufficient  specimen  of  the  obscurity  of  these  writers, 
and  of  the  effect  which  Christianity  had  produced  upon  the 
thoughts  and  language  of  the  heathen,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fifth  book,  which  is  entitled,  Tcsp)  tmv  rpnuiv  otp^ixuiv  oTrocrratrscov. 
The  work  of  Porphyry,  de  Abstinentia  ah  esu  Animalium, 
is  directed  to  a  much  less  abstruse  subject,  and  will  afford 
some  curious  information. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  works  of 
Philo  Judaeus  are  particularly  valuable  in  an  inquiry  into 
the  early  history  of  the  Christian  church.  Coinciding  as 
they  do  in  their  date  with  the  first  promulgation  of  the 
Gospel,  and  recording  the  opinions  of  a  man,  who  was 
deeply  versed  in  Jewish  and  heathen  literature,  they  cannot 
fail  to  throw  much  light  upon  that  mixture  of  philosophical 
systems,  which  forms  so  peculiar  a  feature  of  the  early 
heresies. 

There  is  however  one  work,  which  may  not  only  be  called 
indispensable  to  a  person  making  an  investigation  like  the 
present,  but  which  may  supersede  the  necessity  of  consult- 
ing many  other  authors.  I  allude  to  Brucker's  Historia 
Cr'Uka  PhilosophicB,  the  second  edition  of  which  was  pub- 
lished in  six  volumes  at  Leipsic  in  1767.  It  may  almost 
be  said  with  truth,  that  all  the  information  which  had  been 
collected,  and  every  opinion  which  had  been  entertained. 
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up  to  that  time,  concerning  philosophy  and  philosophers  in 
every  part  of  the  world,  are  brought  together  in  these  vo- 
lumes. The  variety  of  reading,  and  the  patience  of  inves- 
tigation, which  were  necessary  for  making  this  collection, 
have  perhaps  never  been  surpassed :  and  though  a  person, 
who  examines  the  original  sources,  to  which  Brucker  ap- 
peals, will  often  have  to  lament  the  inaccuracy  of  his  re- 
ferences, and  sometimes  to  question  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment,  it  is  difficult  to  name  any  subject  connected  with 
the  opinions  of  ancient  times,  which  is  not  copiously  illus- 
trated in  this  work.  The  use  which  I  have  made  of  it  in 
tracing  the  early  heresies,  will  be  seen  in  almost  every  page 
of  the  following  Lectures:  and  I  can  truly  say  that  the 
benefit,  which  I  have  derived  from  it,  is  much  greater  than 
it  would  be  possible  to  express  by  any  quotations  or  ac- 
knowledgments however  numerous. 

I  have  also  examined  with  some  attention  Cudworth's 
celebrated  work  upon  the  Intellectual  System,  which  has 
been  considered,  both  by  our  own  and  by  foreign  writers, 
to  be  a  valuable  storehouse  for  inquiries  into  ancient  phi- 
losophy. The  best  edition  was  published  at  Leyden  in  two 
volumes  4P.  in  1773,  by  Mosheim,  who  translated  it  into 
Latin,  and  added  very  copious  notes  and  dissertations  of 
his  own.  These  notes  have  greatly  increased  the  value  of 
the  work ;  and  furnish  perhaps  as  many  proofs  of  profound 
learning  and  critical  accuracy,  as  any  thing  which  Mosheim 
ever  published.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  the  anno- 
tator  more  frequently  differs  from  his  author,  than  agrees 
with  him :  and  I  cannot  but  observe,  that  though  Cud- 
worth  has  collected  vast  materials,  and  brought  together  a 
great  mass  of  information,  his  views  are  often  erroneous, 
and  his  conclusions  quite  untenable.  No  person  has  proved 
this  more  fully  than  Mosheim  himself :  and  whoever  studies 
the  Intellectual  System  of  Cudworth,  will  find  himself  in 
danger  of  being  often  led  into  error,  unless  he  reads  it  in 
the  edition  and  with  the  notes  of  Mosheim. 

I  have  now  pointed  out  the  principal  works,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  of  use,  in  tracing  the  history  of  early  heresies. 
In  the  course  of  these  Lectures  references  are  given  to 
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many  other  authors :  and  one  of  the  objects  which  I  have 
had  in  view,  is  to  furnish  the  reader  with  access  to  the 
best  and  fullest  information  upon  every  subject  which  is 
discussed.  Where  a  topic  has  been  amply  illustrated  and 
exhausted  by  writers  of  note,  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
sufficient  merely  to  refer  to  their  works :  and  the  reader, 
who  may  not  agree  with  me  in  opinion,  or  who  may  wish 
for  more  knowledge  than  I  have  been  able  to  supply,  will 
thus  be  enabled  to  consult  the  best  authorities.  I  know 
but  of  one  objection  to  this  system  of  references,  which  I 
have  carried  to  so  great  a  length.  It  may  expose  me  to  a 
charge  of  ostentation,  and  of  wishing  to  have  it  imagined 
that  I  have  read  all  the  works  which  are  named  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages.  I  can  only  answer,  that  if  the  plan  is  really 
one,  which  is  likely  to  benefit  the  reader,  I  do  not  regard 
the  objection  which  applies  only  to  myself.  It  would  have 
been  the  greatest  of  all  presumptions  to  have  entered  upon 
an  inquiry  like  the  present,  without  attempting  at  least  to 
know  the  sentiments  of  the  best  and  most  approved  writers 
upon  the  same  subject.  There  is  little  merit  in  following 
the  steps  of  others,  in  picking  up  the  information  which 
they  have  chanced  to  let  fall,  and  in  laying  it  again  before 
the  public  in  a  new  form.  This  is  all  which  I  pretend  to 
have  done:  and  in  arranging  my  materials,  I  have  been 
studiously  anxious  to  point  out  the  sources  to  which  I  was 
indebted,  and  at  the  same  time  to  direct  the  reader  to  the 
same  means  of  gaining  information,  and  of  detecting  any 
error  in  my  quotations  or  my  conclusions.  There  is  nothing 
so  suited  to  make  an  author  diffident  of  his  own  work,  as  to 
examine  minutely  the  labours  of  others,  and  to  verify  their 
references.  The  errors  and  inaccuracies  which  such  an  ex- 
amination brings  to  light,  might  aluxost  deter  any  other 
writer  from  venturing  upon  the  same  field,  and  risking  si- 
milar detections.  Truth  is  perhaps  the  first  requisite  in  an 
author ;  but  accuracy  is  the  second  :  and  since  there  is  little 
use  in  making  professions  of  honesty  and  impartiality,  I 
shall  content  myself  with  stating,  that  I  have  been  particu- 
larly careful  in  referring  to  passages  in  other  writers ;  and  I 
liavc  never  copied  a  quotation  without  at  least  searching 
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for  it  in  the  original  work,  and  endeavouring  to  represent 
it  faithfully. 

I  had  not  proceeded  far  in  these  Lectures,  before  I  dis- 
covered that  the  plan,  which  I  am  necessarily  bound  to 
follow,  is  attended  with  difficulties  and  inconveniences.  In 
the  first  place  the  Bampton  Lecturer  has  to  unite  two  ob- 
jects, which  cannot  very  easily  be  made  compatible.  He 
has  to  engage  the  attention  of  a  congregation  during  eight 
Sermons  which  are  orally  delivered :  and  afterwards  these 
same  Sermons  are  to  appear  in  a  printed  book.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  style  and  the  method,  which  might  be  suited  to  one 
of  these  purposes,  may  not  be  well  adapted  to  the  other. 
If  one  of  them  is  exclusively  attended  to,  there  is  a  chance 
of  the  other  being  unsuccessful:  or  if  the  author  aim  at 
both,  he  may  possibly  fafl  in  both.  This  however  is  by  no 
means  the  greatest  inconvenience :  for  few  persons  would 
hesitate  as  to  the  choice  which  they  are  to  make  in  such  an 
alternative :  and  though  there  may  be  something  of  arro- 
gance in  an  author  speaking  thus  of  his  own  work,  I  con- 
ceive it  to  be  his  duty  as  well  as  his  ambition  to  say  with 
the  Athenian  historian,  xr^juca  sg  as)  /xaAAov  )j  aywvjCfAa  Ic  to 
7rupa^gYj[jLCi  uxoveiv  ^uyneiToti. 

There  is  however  another  inconvenience  attendant  upon 
the  twofold  shape,  in  which  these  Lectures  appear  before 
the  public ;  and  the  difficulty  is  much  more  strongly  felt 
in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  critical  research,  which  the 
subject  requires.  A  long  and  minute  detail  of  historical 
or  critical  evidence  is  extremely  irksome  to  a  congregation  : 
nor  indeed  is  it  easy  to  follow  an  intricate  argument,  or  to 
connect  the  separate  parts  of  it,  when  the  whole  depends 
upon  the  attention  and  the  memory.  And  yet  the  subject 
which  I  have  chosen  is  one,  which  calls  for  an  elaborate  in- 
vestigation in  almost  every  page.  To  have  introduced  all 
my  materials  into  the  body  of  the  Lectures,  would  have 
been  quite  incompatible  with  the  prescribed  and  ordinary 
length  of  such  discourses :  and  although  some  of  my  read- 
ers will  perhaps  think  the  Notes  already  too  long,  they 
might,  if  it  had  appeared  expedient,  have  been  extended 
to  a  much  greater  length.     There  was  therefore  only  one 
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course  remaining,  to  state  the  facts  and  conclusions  in  the 
Lectures,  and  to  leave  the  detail  of  arguments  and  evidence 
for  the  Notes.  This  is  the  plan,  which  I  have  generally 
followed.  The  shorter  notes  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of 
the  page ;  but  those,  which  contain  a  longer  and  more  ela- 
borate discussion,  are  placed  together  at  the  end.  I  am 
aware,  that  this  is  not  a  convenient  plan  to  many  readers : 
but  I  repeat,  that  in  the  present  case  it  was  unavoidable ; 
and  whoever  is  acquainted  with  Mosheim's  Institutiones 
Mqjores,  or  his  work  de  Rebus  ante  Constantinuvi,  will 
have  seen  this  plan  carried  to  a  much  greater  length,  where 
there  does  not  appear  to  have  existed  the  same  necessity, 
and  where  the  notes,  which  greatly  exceed  the  text  in  bulk, 
contain  nearly  all  the  information.  The  Notes  at  the  end 
of  the  present  volume  will  perhaps  be  passed  over  by  many 
persons,  who  will  not  read  them  in  their  respective  places, 
because  they  interrupt  the  body  of  the  Lecture:  beside 
which  they  may  be  thought  tedious,  and  too  full  of  minute 
references  to  ancient  writers.  Still  however  I  cannot  avoid 
pointing  out  the  expediency  of  reading  the  Notes  together 
with  the  Text,  and  of  forgetting,  as  far  as  is  possible,  that 
part  of  the  work  was  addressed  to  a  congregation.  I  wish 
the  whole  to  be  read  and  considered  ^as  a  whole.  The 
point,  which  I  have  chosen  for  discussion,  is  one  which 
ought  to  have  been  treated  as  a  consecutive  and  connected 
history :  it  comprehends  in  fact  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  century :  and  though  so 
much  has  been  done  by  foreign  writers  in  this  depart- 
ment, I  cannot  but  again  repeat  my  regrets,  that  no  eccle- 
siastical historian  has  appeared  in  our  own  country,  who 
has  given  a  full  and  particular  account  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  early  ages  of  the  Church. 
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Acts  xx.  SO. 

Also  of  your  own  selves  shall  men  arise,  speaking  'perverse 
things,  to  di-aw  away  disciples  after  them. 

X  HERE  never  perhaps  was  a  time,  when  the 
writings  of  the  New  Testament  were  so  minutely 
and  critically  examined,  as  in  the  present  day.  So 
various  indeed,  and  so  severe  have  been  the  tests, 
to  which  that  book  has  been  submitted,  that  we  may 
say  with  confidence,  when  advocating  its  truth,  that 
there  is  no  description  of  evidence  which  it  does  not 
possess,  there  is  no  species  of  doubt  or  suspicion  from 
which  it  has  not  been  cleared.  The  writers  of  our 
own  country  have  been  among  the  foremost  and  the 
most  successful  in  traversing  this  ample  field :  and 
we  have  good  reason  to  thank  God,  that  hitherto  at 
least  they  have  not  been  seduced  by  that  false  and 
fatal  philosophy,  which  has  caused  some  of  their 
fellow-labourers  to  make  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  I 
could  wish,  that  of  the  protestant  divines  in  Ger- 
many we  could  speak  in  terms  of  approbation  only, 
or  that  our  censure  was  confined  to  mistakes  of  judg- 
ment. They  have  indeed  been  mighty  champions  in 
the  field  of  criticism  ;  and  the  church  of  Christ  will 
always  acknowledge  and  profit  by  their  labours, 
though  she  laments  the  darkness  which  has  so 
strangely  beset  them,  while  they  were  leading  others 
to  a  fuller  and  a  clearer  light.  For  works  of  general 
introduction  to  the  New  Testament,  the  German  the- 
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ologians  stand  preeminent,  and  have  left  little  in  this 
department  for  future  critics  to  supply.  Much  how- 
ever may  yet  be  done  by  a  division  of  labour :  and 
persons  of  inferior  minds  and  more  limited  reading 
may  add  something  to  the  general  stock  of  know- 
ledge, if  they  confine  their  investigations  to  particular 
points. 

Thus  one  person  may  illustrate  the  language  of 
the  New  Testament,  by  a  reference  to  contemporary 
writers  :  another  may  discover  and  explain  allusions 
by  an  observance  of  eastern  manners  :  the  geography 
and  chronology  of  the  sacred  books  may  furnish 
matter  for  distinct  inquiries  :  and  thus  while  all  are 
employed  upon  separate  parts,  the  whole  system  is 
better  understood  ;  and  critical  learning  promotes 
what  ought  to  be  its  final  aim,  and  what  is  unques- 
tionably its  noblest  use,  the  means  of  bringing  man 
nearer  to  God,  and  of  shewing  him  in  a  clearer  light 
the  mercies  of  his  Creator,  his  Sanctifier,  and  his 
Redeemer. 

There  are  many  passages  in  the  New  Testament, 
and  particularly  in  the  Epistles,  which  are  either  un- 
intelligible or  lose  much  of  their  force,  if  the  reader 
is  unacquainted  with  the  circumstances  in  which  the 
writer  was  placed.  What  a  comment  should  we 
have  upon  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  and 
what  a  key  to  many  of  its  difficulties,  if  we  were 
able  to  compare  it  with  the  letter  %  to  which  it  was 
an  answer?  and  no  discovery  could  be  so  valuable 
to  the  biblical  critic,  as  the  writings  of  those  persons 
who  opposed  or  perverted  the  preaching  of  the 
gospel.     In  the  absence  of  such  documents,  eccle- 

^  See  I  Cor.  vii.  i.  xvi.  17. 
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siastical  history  supplies  some  facts  in  the  lives  of 
the  apostles,  which  enable  us  to  throw  light  upon 
many  of  their  expressions.  It  will  be  my  object  in 
the  present  Lectures  to  bring  together  these  scattered 
notices,  and  to  consider  the  heresies  which  infested 
the  church  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles. 

The  plan,  which  first  presented  itself,  was  to  con- 
fine the  inquiry  to  those  heresies  only  which  are 
mentioned  in  the  New  Testament.  But  this  was 
not  sufficient.  Some  of  the  passages,  in  which  erro- 
neous opinions  are  condemned,  admit  such  different 
interpretations  ;  and  some  of  the  allusions  are  so  ob- 
scurely worded,  that  it  will  sometimes  be  doubted 
whether  in  these  passages  any  heresies  are  intended 
at  all.  Even  where  the  names  of  persons  are  expressly 
mentioned,  we  know  so  little  of  their  history  and  of 
the  tenets  which  they  espoused,  that  we  must  go  to 
other  sources  beside  the  New  Testament,  if  we  wish 
for  information  concerning  them.  Instead  therefore 
of  confining  myself  to  those  heresies,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  New  Testament,  I  shall  direct  your  at- 
tention to  all  the  heresies  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  the  apostolic  age.  And  when  I  speak  of 
the  apostolic  age,  it  might  be  equally  correct  to  speak 
of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  :  for  it  seems 
certain,  that  St.  John  survived  the  rest  of  the  apo- 
stles ;  and  the  death  of  St.  John,  according  to  every 
account,  very  nearly  coincided  with  the  commence- 
ment of  the  second  century^. 

^  The  earliest  and  most  va-  178.)    he    says    that    St.  John 

luable  testimony  upon  this  point  hved  "  to  the  time  of  Trajan," 

is  that  of  IreniEus,  who  had  con-  /xe'xP'  ■"■""  Tpa'iavov  xpw(>>v.  Trajan 

versed  with  Polycarp  the  dis-  reigned  from  theyear  98  to  i  17. 

ciple  of  St.  John.   In  two  places  Cave  quotes  Ensebius  and  Jerom 

(II.  22.  5.  p.  148.  III.  3.  4.  p.  as  saying, that  John  died  in  the 
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The  object  then  of  the  present  Lectures,  is  to  con- 
sider the  heresies  which  infested  the  church  in  the 
j&rst  century,  while  some  of  the  apostles  were  still 
alive :  and  though  the  inquiry  will  bring  to  our  no- 
tice many  persons  and  events,  which  are  not  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament,  yet  the  illustration  of  that 
book  is  an  object  of  which  I  shall  never  lose  sight ; 
and  I  should  wish  to  advert  to  every  passage,  which 
is  connected  directly  or  remotely  with  any  heretical 
opinion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  perceive  the  utility  of  such  an 
inquiry.  If  false  doctrines  were  disseminated  in  the 
church,  while  the  apostles  were  alive,  it  is  at  least 
highly  probable  that  they  would  allude  to  them  in 
their  writings :  and  the  meaning  of  such  allusions 
must  necessarily  be  obscure,  unless  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  principles,  which  the  writers  were  con- 
futing. We  cannot  rightly  understand  the  antidote, 
unless  we  know  something  of  the  poison  which  it  is 

third  year  of  Trajan,  A.  D.  loo.  has  been  quoted  as  saying  that 

at  the  age  of  lo I  or  102.    But  St.  John  Hved   to    the   age   of 

nothing  is  said  of  his  death  in  120:  but  the  work,  in  which 

the    Armenian  edition  of  the  this  statement  occurs,  is  con- 

Chronicon  of  Eusebius,  though  fessedly  spurious.    (Vol.  VIII. 

in  the  Greek  text,  as  pubhshed  Op.  p.  131.  Append.)  The  same 

by  ScaUger,  we   read  that  he  is  said  in  another  spurious  work, 

lived  72  years  after  the  ascen-  Synopsis  de  Vita  et  Morte  Pro- 

sion,  and  died  in  the  consulship  phetarum  S(C.  which    has  been 

of  Syrianus  and  Marcellus,  at  falsely  ascribed    to   Dorotheus 

the   age   of   100   years    and   7  Tyrius,   who  lived  A.  D.  303. 

months.       Jerom    states    that  The  Paschal  Chronicle,  which 

John    lived    to    the    reign    of  Scaliger     probably     followed, 

Trajan,   and  died   in  the  68th  places  the  death  of  St.  John  72 

year  after  the  crucifixion  :   (De  years  after  the  crucifixion  :  but 

Vir.  Illust.  vol.  II.  p.  83 1 .  Adv.  the  date  of  this  work  cannot  be 

Jovin.  p.  279.)  by  which  he  ap-  earher    than   A.  D.  630.      See 

pears  to  mean,  as  he  is  under-  Dodwell,    Addit.    ad    Pearsoni 

stood  by  Cave,  that  John  died  Diss.  II.  c.  5.  p.  178. 
about  A.D.   100.   Chrysostom 
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intended  to  destroy.  That  there  were  heresies  in 
the  days  of  the  apostles,  is  expressly  asserted  by  the 
apostles  themselves.  St.  Paul  in  the  text  said  to  the 
elders  of  Ephesus,  Of  your  own  selves  shall  men 
arise,  speaking  perverse  things,  to  draw  away  dis- 
ciples after  them.  To  the  Corinthians  he  writes, 
There  must  he  also  heresies  among  you,  that  they 
which  are  approved  may  he  made  manifest  among 
you  :  (1  Cor.  xi.  19.)  and  if  it  be  said  that  these  pre- 
dictions, like  those  of  our  Saviour  concerning^/,?^ 
Christs  and  false  prophets,  referred  to  a  future  and 
distant  period,  we  may  remember  that  the  same 
apostle  speaks  of  false  teachers  having  already 
broken  into  the  fold.  Thus  he  mentions  heresies 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh,  which  were  most  to 
be  avoided :  (Gal.  v.  20.)  and  he  instructs  Titus  to 
reject  an  heretic  after  the  first  and  second  admo- 
nition^, (iii.  10.)  St.  John  also  says  in  plain  terms, 
Even  now  are  there  many  Antichrists :  they  went 
out  from  us,  hut  they  were  not  of  us :  for  if 
they  had  heen  of  us,  they  would  have  continued 
with  us.  (1  John  ii.  18,  19)  If  we  only  read  the 
Bible  with  the  same  interest,  which  is  produced  by 
other  ancient  writings,  our  curiosity  would  natu- 
rally be  raised  to  know  something  more  of  these 
false  teachers.  The  desire  of  information  will  be 
increased,  when  we  find  St.  Paul  saying  so  earnestly 
to  the  Colossians,  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you 
through  philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  (ii.  8.)  The 
term  philosophy  may  excite  attention,  though  heresy 
and  schism  pass  unnoticed :  and  it  is  plain,  that  the 

"^  For  the   meaning   of  the     Titus    iii.    lo,    see    Mosheim, 
terms   alpecreis   and  alpeTiKos  in     Instit.  Maj.  p.  311. 
Gal.  V.  20.    I  Cor.  xi.    ig.  and 
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influence  of  heathen  learning  upon  the  simplicity  of 
the  gospel  had  already  been  felt,  when  St.  Paul 
ended  an  Epistle  with  those  impressive  words,  O 
Timofhi/,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy  trust, 
avoiding  profane  and  mmi  habhUngs,  and  opposi- 
tions of  science  falsely  so  called;  which  some  pro- 
fessing have  erred  concerning  the  faith.  (1  Tim.  vi. 
20,  21.)  The  most  careless  reader  would  wish  to 
know  something  more  of  the  Nicolaitans,  who  are 
only  twice  mentioned  by  St.  John,  (Rev.  ii.  6,  15.) 
and  with  scarcely  any  marks  to  characterize  their 
creed.  We  read  also  of  Hymenseus  and  Philetus, 
who  said  that  the  resurrection  is  past  already. 
(2  Tim.  ii.  17,  18.)  The  name  of  Hymenaeus  is  also 
coupled  with  that  of  Alexander,  as  persons  who  had 
made  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.) 
Phygellus  and  Hermogenes  are  mentioned  as  per- 
sons, who  had  turned  away  from  St.  Paul.  (2  Tim. 
i.  15.)  Diotrephes  evidently  gave  great  trouble  to 
St.  John  in  the  church  of  Ephesus :  (3  John  9.) 
and  though  the  names,  which  only  live  as  coupled 
with  error  or  crime,  might  well  be  forgotten,  yet 
these  names  are  rescued  from  oblivion,  and  have 
been  stamped  upon  the  eternal  pages  of  that  book, 
which  still  records  them  wheresoever  the  gospel 
shall  he  preached  in  the  whole  world. 

The  inquiry,  which  I  propose  to  institute,  would 
be  useful,  if  it  merely  enabled  us  to  understand 
these  passages,  and  if  it  only  increased  om*  materials 
for  illustrating  the  scriptures.  But  a  knowledge  of 
the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  becomes  highly  im- 
portant, if  not  essentially  necessary,  when  we  look 
to  the  controversies,  which  in  later  times  have  agi- 
tated the  Christian  church.     It  has  been  said,  and 
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the  bold  assertion  has  been  repeated  in  our  own 
day,  that  the  Unitarian  doctrines  were  the  doctrines 
of  the  primitive  church.  It  has  been  asserted  with 
a  positiveness,  which  ignorance  alone  can  rescue 
from  the  charge  of  wilful  mistatement,  that  the 
Ebionites,  who  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man, 
were  not  spoken  of  as  heretics  by  the  earliest  Fa- 
thers. If  these  assertions  be  true,  the  pillars  of  our 
faith  are  shaken  even  to  the  ground.  Names  of 
party  are  always  to  be  deprecated,  and  never  more 
so  than  in  religion.  But  where  sects  exist,  they 
must  have  names :  and  if  the  statements  of  the 
Unitarians  be  true,  the  orthodox  and  the  heretical 
must  change  their  ground :  we  are  no  longer  built 
upon  the  foundation  of  apostles  and  prophets :  with 
shame  and  with  reproach  we  must  take  the  lowest 
room :  we  must  retire — in  the  company  indeed  of 
fathers  and  of  councils,  those  venerable  names,  which 
have  adorned  and  spread  the  doctrine  of  God  our 
Saviour — we  must  retire,  not  even  to  the  rear  of 
that  host  which  fights  vmder  the  banners  of  the 
Lamb;  but  we  must  range  ourselves  in  the  ranks  of 
the  enemy,  with  those  who  have  corrupted  and  per- 
verted the  pure  word  of  truth ;  and  the  charge  of 
heresy,  with  all  the  woes  denounced  against  it,  must 
fall  upon  ourselves.  In  the  name  therefore  of  Truth, 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
souls  and  of  those  who  will  succeed  us,  let  us  go  to 
the  fountain  from  whence  the  living  waters  flow, 
let  us  see  who  they  were  that  with  unhallowed 
hands  polluted  its  holy  stream :  let  us  learn,  whe- 
ther we  are  now  drinking  it  pure  and  undefiled,  or 
whether  we  have  hewed  out  broken  cisterns,  that 
can  hold  no  water.  (Jerem.  ii.  13.) 

B  4s 
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Before  we  proceed  further,  it  is  perhaps  neces- 
sary that  we  should  come  to  a  right  understanding 
of  the  term  heresy :  for  since  this,  like  other  terms, 
from  a  twofold  or  general  signification,  has  been 
restricted  to  one,  and  that  a  bad  one,  mistakes  and 
confusions  may  arise,  if  we  do  not  consider  the  dif- 
ferent senses  in  which  the  word  has  been  used.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  Greek  term, 
{aipea-ig)  in  its  primary  signification,  implies  a  choice 
or  election f  whether  of  good  or  evil  '^.  It  seems  to 
have  been  principally  applied  to  what  we  should 
call  moral  choice,  or  the  adoption  of  one  opinion  in 
preference  to  another.  Philosophy  was  in  Greece 
the  great  object,  which  divided  the  oj)inions  and 
judgments  of  men :  and  hence  the  term  aipeaii,  (he- 
resy,) being  most  frequently  applied  to  the  adoption 
of  this  or  that  particular  dogma,  came  by  an  easy 
transition  to  signify  the  sect  or  school  in  which  that 
dogma  was  maintained.  Thus  though  the  heresy 
of  the  Academy  or  of  Epicurus  would  sound  strange 
to  om-  ears,  and  though  the  expression  was  not 
common  with  the  early  Greek  writers,  yet  in  later 

"^  ThcAvritings  of  the  Fathers  "  suscipiendas  eas  utitur."  (de 

supply  some    good  definitions  Prcescript.  6.  p.  204.)  Diogenes 

of  the  term  haresis.  The  Pseu-  Laertins,   who  wrote  early   in 

do-Athanasius  (vol.  II.  Op.  p.  the    third    century,   gives   two 

316.)    says,    7r66ev  Xeyerat    aipe-  definitions;       I.    TrpoV/cXta-ts     ev 

(Tis;   ano  rod  alpelaOai  ri  'ibiov  koX  b6yp.aaiv  aKoKovOiav  exovcriv'   but 

ToiiTo  i^aKokovOeiv.  Isidonis  His-  he  prefers  the  2nd,  ^  Xdyw  nvX 

palensisdefinesit,  "Quod  unus-  Kara   t6    cpatvofievov    aKoXovdova-a, 

"  quisque  id  sibi  eligat,  quod  rj  SoKoCo-a  dKoKovdelv.  (Proam.  p. 

"  melius    sibi     esse    videtur."  5.)    Casaubon    says,    "  Omne 

(Orig.  VIII.  3.  p.  64.  ed.  1617.)  "  studium,  quod  semel  amplexi 

But  the  words  of  TertuUian  are  "  firmiter    deinceps    tenemus, 

most     expressive:      "  Hcereses  "  Grsci  aipeaiv,  Latini   sectam 

"  dictae  Grseca  voce  ex  inter-  "  vocant."  {ad  Polyb.  vol.  III. 

"  ■^Yci&tione  electionis,  qua  quis  p.  154.  ed.  1670.) 
"  sive  ad  instituendas  sive  ad 
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times  it  became  familiar,  and  we  find  Cicero  speak- 
ing of  the  heresy  to  which  Cato  belonged,  when  he 
described  him  as  a  perfect  Stoic  ^.  The  Hellenistic 
Jews  made  use  of  the  same  term  to  express  the 
leading  sects  which  divided  their  countrymen.  Thus 
Josephus^  speaks  of  the  three  heresies  of  the  Pha- 
risees, Sadducees,  and  Essenes :  and  since  he  was 
himself  a  Pharisee,  he  could  only  have  used  the 
term  as  equivalent  to  sect  or  party.  St.  Luke  also 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  (v.  17.  xv.  5.)  speaks  of 
the  heresy  of  the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees :  and  we 
learn  from  the  same  book  (xxiv.  5,  14.)  that  the 
Christians  were  called  by  the  Jews  the  heresy  of 
the  Na7Lare7ies^.  With  this  opprobrious  addition, 
the  term  was  undoubtedly  used  as  one  of  insult  and 
contempt ;  and  the  Jews  were  more  likely  than  the 
Greeks  to  speak  reproachfully  of  those,  who  differed 

•^    "  Cato    autem    perfectus  "  different  heretical  champions 

"  (mea  sententia)   Stoicus,   et  "  have  been  the  origin  of  quar- 

"  ea  sentit,  quae  non  sane  pro-  "  rels  to  all  of  them."  (Fragm. 

"  bantvir  in  vulgiis :  et  in   ea  e   lib.  II.  in  Exod.  vol.  II.  p. 

"  est  hseresi,  quae  nullum  se-  654.) 

"  quiturflorem  orationis."  (Pc!-  *  Vita,  §.  2.  Antiq.  Xllt.  5, 

radox.  I.  vol.  VII.  p.  845.  ed.  9.    In  other  places  he  speaks 

Oxon.)    This  use  of  the  term  of  these  three  heresies  as  dif- 

may  be  illustrated  from  Philo  ferent    kinds    of    philosophy. 

Judceiis,    who    says,    "  Of  all  Thus  Antiq.  XVIII.    i,  2.  'lov- 

"  the   philosophers,   who  have  baiois(j)i\ocro(piaiTpels  ycrav,  k.t.X. 

"  flourished  among  Greeks  and  and  de  Bello  Jud.  11.  8,  2.  rpia 

"  barbarians,    and    who    have  yap  irapa  'lov8aiois  et'fijj  cpikoaro- 

"  investigated     physics,      none  cjielrm,  /cm  tov  pev  alpeTia-ToX  *a- 

"  have  been  able  to  see  even  pia-aloi,  tov  Se  k.  t.  A.    Epipha- 

"  the  smallest  part  of  nature  nius  sajs,'lov8ai(i>v  alpta-eis  e-rrra. 

"  clearly:  of  Mdiich  we  have  a  Respons.  ad  Epist.  Acacii. 

"  plain    proof   in    the    discre-  ^  Bardesanes,  who  was  him- 

"  pancies,  the  dissensions,  and  self  a  Christian,  speaks  of  rrjs 

"  variety    of   opinions    among  rav    Xpia-navav    alpfaeas.    apud 

"  the    supporters    and    oppo-  Eus.  Prcep.  Evang.  VI.  10.  p. 

"  nents  of  each    heresy:    and  279. 
"  the  families  or  schools  of  the 
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from  them,  particularly  in  matters  of  religion.  The 
three  Jewish  sects  already  mentioned  were  of  long 
standing,  and  none  of  them  were  considered  to  be 
at  variance  with  the  national  creed :  but  the  Chris- 
tians differed  from  all  of  them,  and  in  every  sense  of 
the  term,  whether  ancient  or  modern,  they  formed  a 
distinct  heresy^.  The  apostles  would  be  likely  to 
use  the  term  with"  a  mixture  of  Jewish  and  Gentile 
feelings :  but  there  was  one  obvious  reason,  why 
they  should  employ  it  in  a  new  sense,  and  why  at 
length  it  should  acquire  a  signification  invariably 
expressive  of  reproach.  The  Jews,  as  we  have  seen, 
allowed  of  three,  or  perhaps  more,  heresies,  as  exist- 
ing among  their  countrymen.  In  Greece  opinions 
were  much  more  divided ;  and  twelve  principal 
sects  have  been  enumerated,  which  by  divisions  and 
subdivisions  might  be  multiplied  into  many  more. 
Thus  Aristotle  might  be  said  to  have  belonged  at 
first  to  the  heresy  of  Plato ;  but  afterwards  to  have 
founded  an  heresy  of  his  own.  The  shades  of  differ- 
ence between  these  diverging  sects  were  often  ex- 
tremely small :  and  there  were  many  bonds  of  union, 
which  kept  them  together  as  members  of  the  same 
family,  or  links  of  the  same  chain.  In  addition  to 
which,  we  must  remember  that  these  differences 
were  not  always  or  necessarily  connected  with  re- 
ligion. Persons  might  disjiute  concerning  the  sum- 
mum  honum,  and  yet  they  might  worship,  or  at 
least  profess  to  worship,  the  same  God.  But  the 
doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  distinct,  uncompromising, 
and  of  such  a  nature,  that  a  person  must  believe  the 

''  So  JosepllUS  speaks  of  Ju-  37.)  as  ao^to-riys  Ibias  alpeaecos, 
das  the  Galilsean,  (the  same  ovdev  rols  ctXKoLs  irpoaeoiKOis.  de 
who  is  mentioned  in  Acts  v.     Bello  Jud.  II.  8,  i. 
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whole  of  it,  and  to  the  very  letter,  or  he  could  not 
be  admitted  to  be  a  Christian.  There  is  one  hody, 
says  St.  Paul,  and  one  Spirit,  one  Lord,  one  Jkith, 
one  baptism,  one  God  atid  Father  of  all:  (Eph.  iv. 
4,  5.)  which  words,  if  rightly  understood,  evidently 
mean,  that  the  faith  of  the  gospel  is  one  and  undi- 
vided'. Hence  arose  the  distinction  of  orthodox  and 
heterodox.  He  who  believed  the  gospel,  as  the 
apostles  preached  it,  was  orthodox  :  he  who  did  not 
so  believe  it,  was  heterodox.  He  embraced  an  opinion 
— it  mattered  not  whether  his  own  or  that  of  an- 
other, but  he  made  his  own  choice,  and  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  an  heretic.  It  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  qualify  the  term  by  the  addition 
of  the  sect  or  party  which  he  chose ;  he  was  not  a 
true  Christian,  and  therefore  he  was  an  heretic'^.  It 
was  in  this  sense,  that  the  term  was  applied  by  the 
early  Fathers.     If  a  man  admitted  a  part,  or  even 

'  There  are  many  expressions  son  who  did  not  believe  in  the 

in  the  Epistles  which  shew  the  catholic    chvirch,    i.  e.    in    the 

great  stress  that  was  laid  upon  one  faith  which  was  held  by  all 

an  unity  of  faith:  Eph.  iv,  3.  the  churches,  was  an  heretic. 

2  Tim.  i.  13  ;  iii.  14.  Jude  3.  See  Bull,  Jud.  Eccl.  Cath.  VI. 

After  the  very  strong  expres-  14.     Tlie  church  of  Rome  has 

sions  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gala-  endeavoured   to  keep  up   this 

tians,  (i.  8.)  Though  we  or  an  an-  distinction     between     catholic 

gel  from  heaven  preach  any  other  and  heretic  :  but   she  forgets, 

gospel  unto  you  than  that  lohich  toe  that  according  to  ancient  ideas, 

have  preached  unto  you,  let  him  the  phrase i^omaw  c«^Ao/«c  would 

be  accursed,  the  application  of  have   been  a  contradiction  in 

the  term  heretic  may  be  consi-  terms. 

dered  mild.    It  was  this  neces-  ''  A   Stoic    could    not   have 

sity  of  the  unity  of  faith,  which  called  a  Peripatetic  simply  alpe- 

led  to  the  insertion  of  that  ar-  tikos,   though   he    might   have 

tide  into  so  many  creeds,  "  I  spoken  of  him  as  aipeTiKos  rrjs 

"  believe  in  the  holy  catholic  'Apia-TortXiKris  (piXoa-ocpias.     The 

"  church  ;"  or  as  it  is  in  some  Christian  vsTiters  are  therefore 

creeds,  "  I  believe  in  one  holy  the  first  in  which  we  find  the 

"  catholic  church."  Every  per-  word  alperiKos  used  by  itself. 
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the  whole,  of  Christianity,  and  added  to  it  something 
of  his  own;  or  if  he  rejected  the  whole  of  it,  he  was 
equally  designated  as  an  heretic  ^  If  Mahomet  had 
appeared  in  the  second  century,  Justin  Martyr  or 
Irenasus  would  have  spoken  of  him  as  an  heretic"^ : 
from  which  it  may  be  seen,  that  the  term  was  then 
applied  in  a  much  more  extended  sense  than  it  bears 
at  present".  By  degrees  it  came  to  be  restricted  to 
those  who  jirofessed  Christianity,  but  professed  it 
erroneously :  and  in  later  times,  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  as  defined  by  the  council  of  Nice,  was  al- 
most the  only  test  which  decided  the  orthodoxy  or 
the  heresy  of  a  Christian ".  Differences  upon  minor 
points  were  then  described  by  the  milder  term  of 


'  Epiphanius  wrote  a  work 
expressly  upon  the  subject  of 
heresies  ;  but  before  he  comes 
to  the  Christian  heresies,  he 
mentions  Bap^apicr/xoy,  ^KvdLa-fxos, 
EX\T]vi(Tfj,6s,  lov8a'i(Tix6s,  'Eafxapa- 
Ti(Tfj,6s'  and  to  all  of  these  he  gives 
the  same  appellation  of  heresies. 
(Resjwns.  ad  Epist.  §.  2.)  Bal- 
samon  also,  in  his  Commentarjr 
upon  the  fourteenth  canon  of 
the  council  of  Chalcedon,  (p. 
340.  ed.  1620.)  expresses  him- 
self thus  :  "  Heretics  are  di- 
"  vided  into  two  kinds,  i.  those 
"  who  receive  the  Christian  re- 
"  ligion,  but  err  in  some  points, 
"  who,  when  they  come  over  to 
"  the  church,  are  anointed  with 
"  oil:  and,  2.  those  who  do  not 
"  receive  it  at  all,  and  are  un- 
"  believers,  such  as  Jews  and 
"  Greeks  :  and  these  we  bap- 
"  tize." 

'"  Dean  Woodhouse,  in  his 
Annotations  on  the  Apocalypse, 
(p.   422,   &c.)   has    mentioned 


several  writers,  who  have  con- 
sidered the  religion  of  Maho- 
met as  a  Christian  heresy  or 
apostasy. 

"  Mosheim  has  observed 
this,  but  he  is  rather  inclined 
to  censure  the  Fathers  for  their 
use  of  the  term  heretic ;  for- 
getting that  they  used  it  in  the 
sense  which  it  then  bore  : 
"  Ponunt  saepe  optimi  viri, 
"  quos  Patres  vocamus,  nomen 
"  hceretici  in  hominibus,  quipro- 
"  prie  ferre  iUud  nequeunt;  et 
"  index  quidam  confici  posset 
"  h(ereticorum.,(\\\i  cum  hostibus 
' '  religionis  Christianse ,  non  cum 
"  ejus  corruptoribus,  quales  iUi 
"  sunt,  qui  proprievocan turhae- 
"  retici,  conjungi  debuissent." 
De  uno  Simone  Mago.  §.  10.  p. 
80.  The  fact  here  stated  is 
true  ;  but  the  word  proprie  is 
misapplied. 

"  See  Photius  in  Nomocan. 
Tit.  xii.  c.  2.  p.  1060.  ed.  1661. 
Justinian.  Cod.  lib.  i.  tit.  i. 
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schism :  and  the  distinction  seems  to  have  been,  that 
unity  of  faith  might  be  maintained,  though  schism 
existed ;  but  if  the  unity  of  faith  was  violated,  the 
violator  of  it  was  an  heretic.  This  distinction  ap- 
pears hardly  to  have  been  observed  in  the  apostolic 
age ;  and  St.  Paul  has  been  thought  to  use  the  term 
heresi/,  where  later  writers  would  have  spoken  of 
schisms.  In  the  course  of  these  Lectures,  I  shall 
speak  of  the  heresies  of  the  apostolic  age  in  the 
sense  which  was  attached  to  the  term  by  the  early 
Fathers  :  and  all  that  I  wish  to  be  remembered  at 
present  is,  that  the  term  is  not  to  be  understood  ac- 
cording to  modern  ideas ;  but  that  an  heretic  is  a 
man  who  embraces  any  opinion  concerning  religion, 
that  opinion  not  being  in  accordance  with  the  faith 
of  the  gospel. 

It  may  be  asked  by  some  persons,  as  a  preliminary 
question  in  the  present  discussion,  whether  it  is  not 
strange,  that  heresies  should  have  sprung  up  at  all 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles.  It  might  be  said, 
that  the  care  and  protection  of  the  Almighty  was  of 
such  vital  importance  to  the  infant  church,  that  he 
would  never  have  suifered  the  enemy  to  sow  tares 
so  early  in  the  field.  Or  if  we  consider  the  apostles 
as  proclaiming  a  commission  from  God,  and  con- 
firming their  pretensions  by  stupendous  miracles,  it 
would  seem  impossible  for  any  human  presumption 
to  proceed  so  far,  as  to  alter  a  doctrine  which  came 
immediately  from  heaven.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
enter  into  the  abstract  question,  why  God  allowed 
divisions  to  appear  so  early  in  the  chm-ch.  If  it  be 
proved  that  they  did  then  exist,  the  believer  in  re- 
velation will  be  satisfied  that  God  saw  wise  reasons 
for  permitting  it  to  be  so  :  and  to  the  unbeliever,  or 
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the  sceptic,  it  would  be  useless  to  offer  such  reasons, 
because  it  would,  still  be  open  for  them  to  say,  that 
it  would  have  been  better  if  the  evil  had  not  existed. 
The  believer,  as  I  said,  will  be  satisfied  with  know- 
ing the  fact :  or,  if  he  seek  for  a  reason,  he  will  find 
it  in  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  There  must  he  also  he- 
resies among  you,  that  they  which  are  approved 
may  he  made  manifest  among  you.  (1  Cor.  xi.  19.) 
Which  words  are  to  be  understood,  not  as  ascribing 
a  motive  to  the  Almighty  in  allowing  divisions ;  but 
as  pointing  out  a  good  effect  which  came  from  them 
when  they  appeared  i':  as  if  St.  Paul  had  said,  I 
lament  your  divisions,  though  I  am  not  surprised  at 
them :  it  is  natural  to  our  condition  that  they  should 
arise,  and  God  will  not  always  interfere  to  stop 
them  :  neither  is  the  evil,  though  in  itself  great,  un- 
attended with  good  :  for  where  some  err  from  the 
right  way,  others  will  take  warning  from  their 
danger ;  and  their  own  faith  being  strengthened, 
and  made  more  conspicuous,  will  serve,  perhaps,  to 
lessen  the  number  of  those  who  might  otherwise 
have  fallen. 

With  respect  to  the  other  remark,  that  men  could 
hardly  have  been  so  presumptuous  as  to  alter  the 
doctrine  of  the  apostles,  we  can  only  say,  that  it 
shews  a  very  slight  acquaintance  with  human  na- 
ture. If  we  shut  our  eyes  to  our  own  experience, 
and  to  history,  we  might  perhaps  imagine,  that  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles  would  strike  such  awe  into 

P  Tliis  is  the  remark  of  Chrys-  it   is  quite   apparent,    that   tva 

ostom,  who  says,  (/)acrl  be  rtves  is  used  to  denote  the  event,  and 

oTi  TovTo  ov8e  alrioKoyiKov  iari  to  not  the  cause  :   e.  g.  Mark  iv. 

iirippij^a,      uKka      r^s      eK/Sao-fcoy.  22.    John   ix.   39.    X.   1 7.    Rom. 

(Horn.  LVI.  in  Joan.  ix.  3.  vol.  xi.  1 1.  32.  2  Cor.  vii.  12.  Gal. 
VIII.  p.  327.)    In  some  places     v.  17.    i  John  ii.  19. 
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their  hearers,  that  they  would  need  no  voice  from 
heaven  to  say,  Thou  shalt  not  add  thereto,  nor  di- 
minish from  it.  But  there  never  was  a  truer,  though 
it  is  a  melancholy  picture  of  the  human  heart,  than 
what  we  read,  that  whefi  Pharaoh  saw  that  the  rain 
and  the  hail  and  the  thunders  were^  ceased,  he 
sinned  yet  inore,  and  hardened  his  heart.  (Exod.  ix. 
34.)  What  was  the  case  with  Pharaoh,  when  the 
effect  of  the  natiu'al  f)henomena  had  died  away,  the 
same  would  be  felt  by  many  when  the  preternatural 
signs,  which  attended  the  apostles'  preaching,  were 
no  longer  before  their  eyes.  If  they  hear  not  Moses 
and  the  projthets.,  says  our  Saviour,  neither  will  they 
he  persuaded,  though  one  rose  from  the  dead:  (Luke 
xvi.  31.)  and  the  same  knowledge  of  human  nature, 
which  dictated  this  strong  expression,  would  hinder 
us  from  being  surprised,  if  men  should  be  found 
who  love  darkness  rather  than  light ;  and  who  cor- 
rupted the  words  of  truth,  even  as  they  came  from 
the  mouths  of  the  apostles. 

The  surprise,  however,  if  it  should  be  felt,  will 
perhaps  be  diminished,  if  we  remember,  as  was  ob- 
served above,  that  the  heresies,  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  were  not  heresies  in  the  modern  sense  of 
the  term.  It  will  appear  in  the  course  of  these  Lec- 
tm'es,  that  many  persons,  who  were  called  heretics 
in  the  first  and  second  centuries,  had  little  or  nothing 
in  common  with  Christianity.  They  took  such  parts 
of  the  gospel  as  suited  their  views,  or  struck  their 
fancy :  but  these  rays  of  light  were  mixed  up  and 
buried  in  such  a  chaos  of  absurdity,  that  the  apostles 
themselves  would  hardly  have  recognised  their  own 
doctrines.  Such  were  most  of  the  heresies  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles  :  and  when  we  come  to  con- 
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sider  the  state  of  philosoi)hical  opinions  at  that  pe- 
riod, we  shall  cease  to  wonder  that  the  Fathers  speak 
of  so  many  heresies  appearing  in  the  lifetime  of  the 
apostles. 

There  is  another  consideration,  which  is  not  al- 
ways remembered,  but  which  may  tend  to  diminish 
our  surprise,  that  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel  was  so 
soon  corrupted.  The  dates  of  the  different  books  of 
the  New  Testament  will  perhaps  never  be  settled, 
so  as  to  put  an  end  to  controversy  and  doubt.  But 
still,  with  respect  to  many  of  them,  we  can  approach 
to  something  very  like  certainty'.  We  know  from 
St.  Paul's  own  statement,  (Gal.  i.  18.  ii.  1.)  that  two 
consecutive  periods  of  three  and  fourteen  years 
elapsed  between  his  conversion  and  his  journey  to 
Jerusalem  with  Barnabas.  There  are  strong  reasons 
for  concluding,  that  this  visit  to  Jerusalem  was  that 
which  he  made  upon  his  return  from  his  first  aposto- 
lic journey,  when  he  declared  all  things  that  God  had 
done  with  them^.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  seven- 
teen years  elapsed  between  St.  Paul's  conversion 
and  his  entering  uf)on  his  second  apostolic  journey. 
Or  if  we  take  the  two  periods  of  three  and  fourteen 
years  to  be  meant  inclusively,  we  may  shorten  the 
whole  period  to  fifteen  years.  Some  commentators 
and  chronologists  have  imagined  a  much  longer  in- 
terval to  have  elapsed  between  these  two  events : 
and  they  have  supposed  that  St.  Paul  did  not  set 
out  upon  his  second  tour  till  twenty  years  after  his 
conversion.  There  are  good  reasons,  however,  for 
preferring  the  shorter  period  :  and  I  would  do  so  at 

■    The     numbers     refer    to  'i  Acts  xv.  4 :   compare  Gal. 

the  notes  at  the  end  of  these     ii.  2. 
Lectures. 
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present,  because  the  calculation,  which  is  most  unfa- 
vourable for  an  argument,  is,  in  fact,  the  safest,  if 
the  argument,  notwithstanding  that  disadvantage, 
still  carries  weight.  I  will  assume,  therefore,  that 
St.  Paul  set  out  upon  his  second  apostolic  mission  in 
the  fifteenth  year  after  his  conversion :  and  I  would 
observe  also,  that  it  is  not  very  important  for  us  to 
settle  the  precise  year  in  which  that  event  took 
place.  For  though  chronologists  differ  as  to  the 
year  of  St.  Paul's  conversion  •',  yet  whatever  date  we 
take  for  that  event,  the  subsequent  dates  still  main- 
tain the  same  relative  position  :  or,  in  other  words, 
the  period  of  fifteen  years  still  remains  the  same. 
To  which  I  would  add,  that  in  accordance  with  the  ^ 
principle  mentioned  above,  I  follow  those  chronolo- 
gists, who  place  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  in  the 
same  year  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord. 

We  have  therefore  advanced  thus  far,  that  in  the 
fifteenth  year  after  our  Saviour's  death,  St.  Paul  set 
out  upon  that  journey  which  led  him  through  Cilicia 
and  Phrygia  to  Macedonia,  and  from  thence  to 
Athens  and  Corinth.  It  is  capable  almost  of  demon- 
stration, that  none  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles  were  written 
during  his  first  apostolic  journey :  and  no  commen- 
tator has  imagined  any  of  the  catholic  Epistles,  as 
they  are  called,  to  have  been  written  till  many  years 
later.  We  may  assert,  therefore,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  First  Epistle  to  the  Thessalo- 
nians  is  the  first  in  chronological  order  of  St.  Paul's 
Epistles.  This  was  written  in  some  part  of  the 
eighteen  months  which  St.  Paul  passed  at  Corinth  : 

'   Thus  Petavius  placed  it  in     Capellus  in  38,  J.  Capellus  in 
33,  Tillemont  in  34,  Pearson,      39. 
Usher,  and  Benson,  in  35,  L. 
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(Acts  xviii.  11.)  and  without  entering  at  present 
into  farther  detail,  we  will  assume  it  to  have  been 
written  in  the  year  47-  It  apjiears,  therefore,  that 
seventeen  years  elapsed  between  the  first  promulga- 
tion of  the  gospel  and  the  date  of  the  earliest  writing 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  Those  Epistles,  from 
which  most  evidence  will  be  drawn  concerning  the 
early  heresies,  were  written  several  years  later  :  and 
I  am  speaking  greatly  within  compass  in  saying, 
that  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  heresies  in  the 
first  century,  are  taken  from  documents  which  were 
written  twenty  years  after  the  first  promulgation  of 
the  gosjiel. 

I  have  said,  that  this  fact  is  not  always  borne  in 
mind  by  j^ersons  who  are  considering  the  events  of 
the  first  century :  and  yet  this  period  is  unquestion- 
ably the  most  important  which  ever  has  occurred  in 
the  annals  of  mankind.  If  we  cast  our  eyes  over 
the  history  of  the  world,  the  most  awful  period, 
perhaps,  was  that  space  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
years,  (Gen.  vi.  3.)  when  tlie  long-suffering  of  God 
ivaited  in  the  days  of  Noah,  ivhde  the  ark  was  pre- 
paring.  (1  Pet.  iii.  20.)  But  the  awfulness  of  that 
period  is  felt  more  in  the  reflexions  of  those  who 
have  lived  since,  than  it  was  by  the  people  them- 
selves, who  had  that  space  allowed  them  for  repent- 
ance, and  despised  the  warning.  That  j^eriod,  it  is 
true,  was  terminated  with  the  destruction  of  a 
world :  the  other  period  commenced  with  the  salva- 
tion of  a  world.  When  the  sun  emerged  from  that 
darkness  which  hung  over  the  cross  of  Christ,  it 
was  the  harbinger  of  a  light  far  more  glorious  than 
that  which  broke  upon  the  world,  when  God  said. 
Let  there  he  light.  There  were  then  no  beings  upon 
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earth  to  enjoy  that  light,  or  to  bless  the  giver  of  it : 
but  when  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose  with  heal- 
ing on  his  wings,  then  indeed  might  it  be  said,  much 
more  than  at  the  material  creation,  that  the  morning 
stars  sang  together,  and  all  the  sotis  of  God  shouted 
for  joy.  (Job  xxxviii.  7.)  Then  was  the  Gospel 
first  preached,  and  listened  to  by  a  few,  whose  sound 
is  now  gone  out  into  all  lands,  and  its  words  unto 
the  ends  of  the  world.     (Psalm  xix.  4.) 

And  yet  how  little  do  we  know  of  the  progress  of 
the  Gospel,  not  only  for  those  twenty  years  which 
have  been  already  mentioned,  but  for  the  whole  of 
the  first  century?  If  we  examine  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  with  this  view,  we  shall  find  that  the 
author  passes  over  long  periods  of  time  without 
mentioning  any  incident.  Thus  in  part  only  of 
three  chapters,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh,  we 
have  a  period  of  twelve  years ;  and  yet  the  only 
events  recorded  are  the  escape  of  St.  Paul  from 
Damascus,  two  miracles  of  St.  Peter,  and  his  con- 
version of  Cornelius.  If  it  had  not  been  for  an  in- 
cidental expression  of  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians,  we  should  never  have  known  that  he 
passed  three  years  in  Arabia  immediately  after  his 
conversion :  or  that  fourteen  more  years  elapsed  be- 
fore the  end  of  his  first  journey.  Whether  he  passed 
the  greater  part  of  this  period  in  his  native  city. 
Tarsus  %  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  occupation, 
we  seek  in  vain  to  learnt  We  could  hardly  con- 
ceive that  the  chosen  apostle  of  the  Gentiles  would 

^  Compare  Acts  ix.  30.  and  St.  Paul  did  not  preach  to  the 

xi.  25.  idolatrous  Gentiles   before   his 

'  Lord  Barrington  advances  second  visit  to  Jerusalem  after 

strong  reasons  for  thinking  that  his  conversion.     (Essay  III.) 

C  2 
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be  inclined  or  permitted  to  delay  the  great  work,  to 
which  he  had  been  called  :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
imagine,  that  the  other  apostles  were  idle  in  spread- 
ing that  gospel,  which  they  had  been  so  solemnly  or- 
dered to  preach  among  all  nations  ".  The  death  of 
St.  James,  and  the  imjDrisonment  of  St.  Peter  by  order 
of  Herod,  prove  that  they  were  not  idle,  and  that  the 
gospel  made  its  way.  But  still  it  was  not  till  four- 
teen years  after  our  Lord's  ascension,  that  St.  Paul 
travelled  for  the  first  time  and  preached  the  gospel 
to  the  Gentiles.  Nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that 
during  that  period  the  other  apostles  passed  the 
confines  of  Judaea.  There  are  in  fact  many  argu- 
ments, which  prove  the  contrary  ^ :  and  a  tradition 
is  preserved  by  two  ancient  writers,  that  our  Saviour 
told  the  apostles  not  to  leave  Judaea  for  the  space 
of  twelve  years  ^.  Whether  this  tradition  was  well 
grounded  or  no,  the  fact  apjjears  to  have  been  nearly 
as  there  stated.  According  to  the  calculation  which 
I  have  followed,  the  twelfth  year  after  our  Lord's 
ascension  was  completed  in  the  year  43,  and  in  45 
I  have  supposed  St.  Paul  to  have  proceeded  upon  his 

"  Matt,  xxviii.  19.  Mark  xvi.  preserving  a  tradition,  that  our 

15.  Luke  xxiv.  47.  Acts  i.  8.  Saviour  commanded  the  apo- 

-''  These  writers  are  Clement  stlese7rl8a>8eiiaeTfaL  fir] x^^pi^o'drivai 

ofAlexandriaandEusebius.  The  tj^s 'lepovcrakrjn  (V.  iS.)     Whe- 

former  quotes  the  words  of  our  ther  this  tradition  rested  upon 

Saviour  from    the   apocryphal  fact,  or  was  a  mere  invention, 

work,  called   the  Preaching  of  (founded  perhaps  upon  a  forced 

Peter,  iav  fiiv  ovv  ris  GeKrjarj  tov  construction  of  Acts  i.  4.)  Jeru- 

^l<Tpar}KfieTavorjcrni,hiaTov6v6yMr6s  salem  must  have  been  taken  for 

fiov  nia-Teveiv  eVi  tov  Qeov,  affiedr]-  Judecci,  including  Sajtliaria  :    for 

<rovTaiavTMalafji,apriai.fX(Ta8o)8eKa  ApoUonius  must  have  known, 

fTT]  e'^f\6fTe  fls  TOV  Koa-fiov,  firj  tis  that  some  of  the  apostles  cer- 

e'lnri,  OvKr]Koi)(Tanev.   (Strom.  VI.  tainly  visited  Samaria  long  be- 

5.  p.   762.)     Eusebius   quotes  fore   the  expiration  of  twelve 

ApoUonius,  who   lived  at  the  years. (Acts  viii.  14.) 
same    time    with  Clement,   as 
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first  journey.  At  the  same  time  y,  or  perhaps  a  little 
before,  other  of  the  apostles  may  also  have  under- 
taken some  of  those  journeys,  which  we  know  rather 
from  tradition,  than  from  authentic  history,  that  they 
severally  performed  ^.  But  during  the  time,  when 
we  have  supposed  the  apostles  to  have  confined  them- 
selves to  Judaea,  the  gospel  was  making  rapid  pro- 
gress in  several  parts  of  the  world. 

This  is  the  point  to  which  I  now  wish  to  direct 
your  attention,  and  particularly  to  the  fact,  that  this 
progress  was  without  the  cooperation  and  control  of 
the  apostles  ;  which  may  itself  be  sufficient  to  fur- 
nish a  reason  for  the  appearance  of  so  many  here- 
sies, and  for  such  strange  corruptions  of  Christianity, 
in  those  early  times.  If  we  would  know  the  effect 
which  was  produced  beyond  Judsea  by  the  reports 
concerning  Jesus,  we  may  go  back  to  the  time,  when 
he  was  himself  upon  earth,  when  we  are  told,  that 
certain  Greeks,  i.  e.  some  Hellenistic  Jews,  came  up 
to  worship  at  the  feast,  and  expressed  a  wish  to  see 
Jesus.  (John  xii.  20,  21.)  The  conversation  which 
he  had  with  them  was  held  only  five  days  before 
his  death :  (xii.  1.  12.)  and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose,  that  many  of  these  persons  formed  a  part 

>  Herod's  persecution,  which  The  money  collected  at  An tioch 

took  place  in  44,  may  have  dis-  may  have  been  sent  to  the  pres- 

persed  the  apostles.    That  they  byters,    because    it   was    their 

were  absent  from  Jerusalem,  business  to  superintend  the  dis- 

when    St.  Paul   went   thither,  tribution  of  it  by  the  deacons. 

(Acts  xi.  30.)  is  ably  argued  by  The  apostles  might  still  have 

Lord  Barrington,  (Essay  II.  2.  been    at   Jerusalem,    but   this 

I.  Vol.  II.  p.  140.)  and  by  Mr.  was  not  their  office.     See  Acts 

Hinds   in  his   History  of  the  vi.  2. 

Rise  &c.  of  Christianity.  (Vol.  '  See  Fabricius,  Lux  Evan- 

I.  p.  250.)  But  this  argument  gelii  toti  orbi  exoriens,  c.  5.  p. 

from  the  word  presbyter  in  v.  94. 
30.  is  not  perhaps  conchisive. 

c  3 
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of  that  vast  concourse  of  foreign  Jews,  who  were 
present  at  the  following  Pentecost.  In  those  days, 
when  thousands,  or  rather  millions  of  Jews,  were 
settled  in  countries  remote  from  Judaea,  it  is  plain 
that  only  the  most  zealous  would  observe  the  ancient 
custom  of  attending  the  mother  city  at  the  great  fes- 
tivals ^  It  is  natural  also  to  suppose,  that  some  of 
these  persons,  after  performing  so  long  a  pilgrimage, 
would  stay  at  Jerusalem,  not  only  for  the  Passover, 
but  would  remain  there  a  few  weeks,  so  as  to  be 
present  also  at  the  feast  of  Pentecost.  We  know, 
that  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  which  followed  the 
crucifixion  of  Jesus,  3000  persons  were  bajjtized  : 
part  of  these  must  have  been  Jews,  who  came  from 
a  distance  ^ :  and  it  is  probable,  that  some  of  them 
had  been  present  at  the  conversation  with  Jesus, 
which  St.  John  records,  and  that  many  of  them  had 
witnessed  the  crucifixion.  When  these  men  re- 
turned to  their  several  homes,  both  those  that  were 
baptized,  and  those  that  were  not,  they  would  relate 
the  wonderful  things  which  they  had  seen  and  heard : 
and  within  a  few  weeks  after  the  day  of  Pentecost, 
men  believing  the  gospel  would  be  found  in  Persia 
and  Cyrenaica,  in  Rome  and  in  Arabia.  (Acts  ii. 

9—11.) 

The  next  event,  which  contributed  to  the  propa- 
gation of  the  Gospel,  was  the  persecution  which  fol- 
lowed upon  the  death  of  Stephen,  when  we  read  that 
they  were  all  scattered  abroad  throughout  the  re- 
gions of  JudcBa  and  Samaria :  (Acts  viii.  1.)  but  it 
is  added,  exce^^t  the  ajjostles.  We  learn  afterwards, 
that  Judsea  and  Samaria  were  not  the  only  places 
to  which  these  persecuted  believers  fled.  (xi.  19.) 
The  inhabitants  of  those  countries  escaped  to  their 
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own  homes  :  but  among  the  Jews,  who  had  come 
from  a  greater  distance,  and  had  been  converted, 
some,  we  are  told,  belonged  to  Cyprus  and  Cyrene, 
as  well  as  to  the  nearer  places  of  Phoenicia  and  An- 
tioch.  All  these  aj)pear  at  first  to  have  fled  to  An- 
tioch,  (xi.  19.  20.)  and  to  have  stayed  there  some  time 
preaching  the  gosj)el  in  that  populous  and  wealthy 
capital.  At  length  however  they  would  return  to 
their  homes  :  and  the  Christian  doctrines  would  be 
spread  by  their  mouths  in  Cyprus  and  Cyrene.  Of 
Cyrene  we  hear  nothing  more  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment '^ ;  nor  of  Cyprus,  till  St.  Paul  visited  it  in  his 
first  journey''.  It  has  been  thought  indeed,  from  the 
vicinity  of  this  island  to  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  that  St. 
Paul  may  have  gone  thither  during  his  long  resi- 
dence at  Tarsus.  But  this  is  mere  conjecture.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  leave  St.  Paul  at  Tarsus  in  the 


^  The  Rufus,  who  was  at 
Rome,  when  St.  Paul  wrote  to 
the  Romans,  (xvi.  13.)  has 
been  supposed  to  be  the  same 
with  the  son  of  Simon  of 
Cyrene,  who  is  mentioned  by 
St.  Mark,  xv.  21.  If  so,  Chris- 
tianity may  have  been  carried 
by  Simon  to  his  native  country, 
when  he  returned  thither  :  but 
the  mother  of  Rufus  appears  to 
have  resided  at  Rome  together 
with  her  son. 

^  Barnabas  was  a  native  of 
Cyprus  ;  (Acts  iv.  36.)  and  it 
might  have  been  thought,  that 
he  was  among  those  persons  of 
Cyprus  and  Cyrene,  who  are 
said  to  have  gone  to  Antioch 
after  the  death  of  Stephen,  (xi. 
19.  20.)  But  we  find  in  the 
same  passage,  that  when  those 
persons  had  collected  a  large 


body  of  believers  at  Antioch, 
Barnabas  was  sent  by  the  apo- 
stles from  Jerusalem  to  that 
city.  (22.)  This  was  about 
twelve  years  after  the  conver- 
sion of  Barnabas ;  and  we  know 
nothing  of  his  history  during 
that  period.  It  is  not  impro- 
bable, that  he  paid  a  visit  to 
his  native  country :  though  if 
the  land,  which  he  sold,  was  in 
Cyprus,  (iv.  37.)  he  would  have 
less  interest  in  residing  there. 
But  being  a  Levite,  (ib.  36.)  he 
was  probably  a  settled  inhabit- 
ant of  Jerusalem,  though  his 
family  was  of  Cyprus,  and  he 
himself  may  have  been  born 
there.  It  is  plain,  that  he  felt 
an  interest  in  the  spiritual  con- 
cerns of  the  people  of  Cyprus, 
(xv.  39.) 

c  4  ^ 
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third  year  after  his  conversion ;  (ix.  30.)  and  ten 
years  afterwards  we  find  him  still  at  Tarsus,  when 
Barnabas  went  thither  and  brought  him  to  Antioch. 
During  this  period  the  gospel  was  making  its  way 
in  many  parts  of  the  three  quarters  of  the  world, 
though  as  yet  none  of  the  apostles  had  travelled 
beyond  Judsea :  and  m  hen  we  come  to  consider  the 
state  of  philosophy  at  that  time,  and  the  fashion 
which  prevailed  of  catching  at  any  thing  new,  and 
of  uniting  discordant  elements  into  fanciful  systems, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  the  doctrines  of 
the  gospel  disguised  and  altered ;  and  that  according 
to  the  language  of  that  age  many  new  heresies  were 
formed.  The  gospel  in  those  days  and  in  those  coun- 
tries may  be  compared  to  small  vessels  di'ifting  with- 
out a  pilot,  where  conflicting  currents  altered  their 
course,  and  rocks  and  shoals  awaited  them  on  every 
side.  In  the  midst  of  such  dangers  we  cannot  won- 
der that  many  were  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  (Eph.  iv.  14.)  and  that  some  made  ship- 
ivreck  of  their  faith.  (1  Tim.  i.  19-) 

The  example  of  Rome,  the  seat  of  empire  and  of 
science,  may  serve  to  illustrate  what  has  here  been 
said.  We  read,  that  among  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  there 
were  strangers  of  Rome,  lioth  Jews  and  proselytes, 
(Acts  ii.  10.)  i.  e.  descendants  of  Abraham,  who 
lived  at  Rome,  and  inhabitants  of  Rome,  who  were 
Jewish  proselytes.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all 
these  men  would  carry  back  with  them  a  report  of 
what  had  happened  at  Jerusalem  :  and  some  of  them 
would  carry  also  the  doctrines  which  they  had  em- 
braced. From  this  time  we  have  scarcely  any  men- 
tion of  Rome  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  till  St. 
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Paul  arrived  there  as  a  prisoner  twenty-five  years 
after  our  Lord's  ascension.  It  seems  almost  demon- 
strable, that  no  apostle  had  preceded  him  in  a  visit 
to  that  city'":  and  it  is  equally  plain,  that  Chris- 
tianity had  made  great  progress  there  long  before 
his  arrival"^:  we  cannot  therefore  wonder,  when  the 
masters  of  the  field  were  so  long  absent,  if  many 
tares  grew  up  together  with  the  wheat.  We  know 
what  was  the  case  at  Corinth,  where  the  great 
apostle  himself  planted  the  church,  (1  Cor.  iii.  6, 
10.  iv.  15.)  and  at  his  first  visit  continued  a  year 
and  six  months  teaching  the  word  of  God  among 
them:  (Acts  xviii.  11.)  and  yet  in  the  fourth  year 


"^  This  may  be  inferred  from 
Romans  i.  ii.  where  St.  Paul 
says,  For  I  long  to  see  you,  that 
I  may  impart  unto  you  some  sjn- 
ritual  gift.  The  xap'O'/^aTa  irvev- 
fiartKo.  seem  to  have  belong- 
ed exclusively  to  the  apostles  : 
and  from  this  passage  we  learn, 
that  the  Romans  had  not  as  yet 
received  them.  But  we  may 
prove  the  point  more  conclu- 
sively from  Rom.  xv.  i8 — 22. 
where  St.  Paul  seems  evidently 
to  say,  that  at  that  time  at 
least  he  should  not  have  built 
upon  another  man's  founda- 
tion, if  he  had  preached  at 
Rome.  This  Epistle  was  written 
three  years  before  his  voyage  to 
that  city:  but  there  is  no  evi- 
dence, that  any  other  apostle 
went  thither  in  the  interval. 

''  I  have  supposed  St.  Paul 
to  have  gone  to  Rome  A.  D. 
56.  Priscilla  and  Aquila  joined 
him  at  Corinth  ten  years  be- 
fore :  and  if  they  were  already 


Christians,  (which  is  not  cer- 
tain,) it  is  probable  that  it  was 
against  the  Christians,  more 
than  against  the  Jews,  that  the 
decree  of  Claudius  was  direct- 
ed. (Acts  xviii.  2.)  St.  Paul 
wrote  his  Epistle  to  the  Ro- 
mans A.  D.  53.  and  at  that 
time  their  faith  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,  (i.  8.) 
and  their  obedience  was  come 
abroad  unto  all  men,  (xvi.  19.) 
After  this  testimony,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  the  salu- 
tations at  the  end  of  the  Epi- 
stle, which  shew  how  numerous 
the  Christians  were  at  that  time 
in  Rome.  We  may  remember 
also,  that  he  found  some  bre- 
thren at  Puteoli,  when  he  land- 
ed there  :  (Acts  xxviii.  13,  14.) 
and  the  open  manner,  in  which 
he  was  received  by  the  Chris- 
tians at  Rome,  shews  that  at 
that  time  at  least  the  gospel 
met  with  little  opposition. 
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after  he  left  thein,  (having  perhaps  visited  them 
again  during  the  interval,)  he  heard  that  there  were 
divisions  and  contentions  among  them ;  (1  Cor.  i. 
10,  11,)  and  that  some  said,  /  am  of  Paul,  and  I 
ofApoUos,  and  I  of  Cephas,  and  I  of  Christ.  (12.) 
We  know  also  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  apostle 
who  visited  Galatia ;  (i.  6.  iv.  19.)  and  he  himself 
testifies,  that  they  received  him  as  an  angel  of  God: 
(iv,  14.)  and  yet  within  four  years  of  his  second 
visit  he  was  obliged  to  write  and  reprove  them  for 
being  removed  fi^om  him  that  called  them  into  the 
grace  of  Christ  unto  another  gospel,  (i.  6.)  I  do 
not  mean  that  St.  Paul  was  the  first  person  who 
introduced  Christianity  in  Galatia  or  at  Corinth : 
the  observations,  which  I  have  made,  would  j)re- 
pare  us  for  the  contrary,  and  there  is  evidence  that 
he  found  the  seeds  of  the  gospel  already  sown  ^ : 
but  if  they  had  the  benefit  of  his  personal  presence 
among  them,  being  taught  hy  him  as  the  truth  is  in 
Jesus,  (Eph.  iv.  21.)  and  yet  listened  to  false  teach- 
ers who  corrupted  the  word,  how  much  more  must 
this  have  been  the  case,  in  places  which  the  apostle 
did  not  visit  so  soon,  and  where,  as  in  Rome,  the 
gospel  made  its  way  for  five  and  twenty  years,  with 
nothing  but  the  zeal  of  individuals  to  spread  it,  and 
subject  to  all  the  fancies  which  those  individuals 
might  adopt  ?  It  seems  plain  from  St.  Paul's  own 
words,  that  some  years  before  he  went  to  Rome,  he 
had  heard  of  false  doctrines  being  introduced  among 
them,  or  he  would  not  have  said  so  earnestly  to 
them  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle,  Now  I  beseech  you, 
hrethren,  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and 
offences,  contrary  to   the  doctrine  which  ye  have 
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learned,  and  avoid  them:  (xvi.  17.)  and  again,  / 
woidd  have  you  wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and 
simple  concerning  evil.  (19.) 

It  is  my  intention  to  inquire  into  what  St.  Paul 
here  calls  the  divisions  and  offences  which  endan- 
gered the  early  church.  The  inquiry  will  in  some 
respects  be  painful,  as  every  thing  must  be,  which 
speaks  of  division  where  union  should  prevail,  and 
which  shews  how  easily  the  unlearned  and  the  un- 
stable may  corrupt  the  holiest  truths.  It  is  indeed 
painful  to  reflect  how  short  was  the  duration  of 
that  peaceful  and  heavenly  calm,  when  the  multi- 
tude of  them  that  believed  were  of  one  heart  and 
one  soul.  (Acts  iv.  32.)  It  seemed,  as  if  the  words  of 
the  heavenly  host  were  then  beginning  to  be  ac- 
complished, Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on 
earth  peace,  good  will  toward  men.  (Lul^e  ii.  14.) 
But  the  vision  of  the  Angels  was  scarcely  more 
transient  than  those  peaceful  days.  The  following 
chapter  begins  with  recording  the  death  of  two  dis- 
ciples for  avarice  and  falsehood :  and  the  next  with 
the  murmuring  of  the  Grecians  against  the  He- 
brews. Diversity  of  doctrine  soon  followed ;  and 
from  those  days  to  the  present,  as  St.  Paul  foretold 
in  the  text,  men  have  arisen,  speahing  perverse 
things,  to  draw  disciples  after  them.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  confine  myself  to  the  apostolic  times ;  to 
those  times,  when  it  pleased  God  to  teach  mankind 
by  his  special  messengers,  what  they  are  to  practise 
and  what  they  are  to  believe :  but  those  times  will 
also  furnish  us  with  an  awful  warning,  as  to  what 
we  are  to  fear  and  what  we  are  to  avoid :  they  will 
teach  us  to  mistrust  the  wisdom  of  man,  when  it  is 
not  enlightened  and  sanctified  from  above  :  they  will 
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teach  us,  that  the  human  mind  may  build  up  sys- 
tems, and  may  wander  up  and  down  through  the 
regions  of  theory;  but  that  truth  is  seated  in  the 
throne  of  God;  and  that  he  alone  can  arrive  at 
truth,  who  lays  his  hopes,  his  wishes,  and  his  reason 
at  the  foot  of  that  throne. 
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Col.  ii.  8. 

Bezoare  lest  any  man.  spoil  you  throvgh philosophy  and  vain 
deceit,  after  the  tradition  ()fmen,  after  the  rudiments  of 
the  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  former  Lecture,  that  all  the 
Fathers  speak  of  heresies  infesting  the  Church  in  the 
lifetime  of  the  apostles ".  We  shall  have  occasion 
to  consider  hereafter,  what  is  asserted  with  one  con- 
sent by  all  of  them,  that  Simon  Magus  was  the 
parent  and  founder  of  all  heresies.  The  testimony 
is  equally  strong,  that  Simon's  opinions  were  taken 
up  by  Menander,  who  was  succeeded  in  time  by 
two  disciples,  Basilides  and  Saturninus.  These  men 
lived  in  the  former  part  of  the  second  century :  at 
which  time,  or  not  long  after,  two  other  persons, 
Marcion  and  Valentinus,  still  more  notorious  for 
the  extravagance  of  their  opinions,  were  at  the  head 
of  extensive  sects.  The  doctrines  of  all  these  per- 
sons are  stated  to  have  had  many  points  of  resem- 
blance :  and  those  of  Marcion  and  Valentinus  are 
as  clearly  ascertained,  as  any  other  which  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  has  preserved.  Consequently  if 
the  pedigree  be  rightly  traced,  which  deduces  their 
opinions  from  the  School  of  Simon  Magus,  we  are 
not  without  some  clue  as  to  the  errors  which  pre- 
vailed at  the  very  beginning  of  the  gospel. 

I  have  said  that  the  heresies  of  the  second  cen- 
tury are  clearly  and  historically  ascertained :  and 
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HO  person  can  read  the  elaborate  work  of  Irenaeus, 
which  he  wrote  expressly  to  confute  those  heresies, 
without  allowing,  that  whatever  might  be  his  talent 
or  his  judgment,  he  must  have  known  the  doctrines 
which  he  opposed.  Irenaeus  and  all  the  Fathers 
agree  in  saying,  that  the  heretics,  whom  I  have 
named,  belonged  to  the  Gnostic  School  '^ :  and  there- 
fore by  the  argument,  which  was  before  used,  we 
may  infer  that  the  Gnostic  opinions,  or  at  least 
something  like  to  that  which  was  afterwards  called 
Gnosticism,  was  professed  in  the  time  of  the  apo- 
stles. 

Again  we  learn  from  the  same  Irenaeus^,  in  which 
he  is  supported  by  many  early  writers,  that  St.  John 
published  his  Gospel  to  oppose  the  heresy  of  Cerin- 
thus :  he  adds,  that  the  Cerinthian  doctrines  had 
been  already  maintained  by  the  Nicolaitans,  and 
that  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics^. 
Here  then  we  have  another  positive  evidence,  that 
the  Gnostic  opinions  were  held  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles :  and  if  this  were  so,  it  might  naturally  be 
expected,  that  some  allusions  to  these  opinions  would 
be  found  in  the  apostolic  writings.  It  will  be  my 
object  to  investigate  this  point :  but  the  tenets  of 
Gnosticism  hold  so  prominent  a  place  in  every  ac- 
count which  we  have  of  the  earliest  heresies,  that  it 
will  be  necessary  for  us  to  consider  them  at  some 
length,  and  to  endeavour  to  acquaint  om-selves  with 
their  peculiar  character. 

There  are  few  points,  which  are  so  striking  in 


^  See  Irenaeus,  II.  praef.  III.  Nicolaus  indulging  his  passions, 

4,  3.  p.  179.  says  that  hence  sprang  up  the 

''  III.  II,  I.  p.  188.  Gnostics    and    other   heretics. 

*=  Epiphanius,    speaking    of  Hcer.  XXV.  2.  p.  77. 
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a  perusal  of  the  early  Christian  writers,  as  the  fre- 
quent mention  of  the  Gnostic  tenets.  The  reader, 
who  has  some  acquaintance  with  the  doctrines  of 
the  heathen  philosophers,  and  is  familiar  with  those 
of  the  gospel,  finds  himself  suddenly  introduced  to 
a  new  sect,  the  very  name  of  which  was  perhaps 
unknown  to  him  before.  When  he  comes  to  the 
second  century,  he  finds  that  Gnosticism,  vinder  some 
form  or  other,  was  professed  in  every  part  of  the 
then  civilized  world.  He  finds  it  divided  into 
schools,  as  numerously  and  as  zealously  attended  as 
any  which  Greece  or  Asia  could  boast  in  their  hap- 
piest days.  He  meets  with  names  totally  unknown 
to  him  before,  which  excited  as  much  sensation  as 
those  of  Aristotle  or  Plato.  He  hears  of  volumes 
having  been  written  in  support  of  this  new  philoso- 
phy, not  one  of  which  has  survived  to  our  own  day. 
His  classical  recollections  are  roused  by  finding  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics  and  of  Plato  :  he  hears  of  Jews,  who  made 
even  their  exclusive  creed  bend  to  the  new  system : 
and  what  interests  him  most  is,  that  in  every  page 
he  reads  of  the  Ijaneful  effect  which  Gnosticism  had 
upon  Christianity,  by  adopting  parts  of  the  gospel 
scheme,  but  adopting  them  only  to  disguise  and  de- 
form them. 

Such  is  the  picture  which  unfolds  itself  to  the 
reader  of  ecclesiastical  history  in  the  second  century : 
a  picture,  which  must  be  allowed  to  contain  a  ground- 
work of  truth,  though  perhaps  it  has  been  too  highly 
coloured  by  the  enemies  of  the  Gnostics,  who  wrote 
against  them  when  the  evil  was  at  its  height,  and 
who  felt  that  all  their  united  strength  was  required 
to  stem  the  overwhelming  torrent.     By  the  blessing 
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of  God  it  was  stemmed,  and  died  away :  and,  like 
other  hurricanes,  which  have  swept  over  the  moral 
and  religious  world,  it  has  left  no  trace  of  its  devas- 
tation behind ;  it  is  forgotten,  and  almost  unknown. 
Some  persons  will  perhaps  doubt,  whether  Gnos- 
ticism was  ever  so  widely  spread  as  it  is  here  repre- 
sented :  and  though  many  causes  might  be  assigned 
for  the  little  interest  which  the  subject  excites,  I  be- 
lieve the  proximate  cause  will  be  found  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  mention  of  Gnosticism  from  classical 
writers.  There  is  perhaps  no  expression  which  ex- 
cites so  universal  and  so  strong  a  feeling,  and  yet  is 
so  difficult  to  define,  as  what  are  commonly  called 
the  classical  writers.  If  we  fix  certain  jieriods  of 
time,  before  and  after  which  no  writing  is  to  be  ac- 
counted classical,  then  indeed  we  have  a  definition 
which  is  certain  and  precise.  But  to  what  tribunal 
of  learning  or  of  taste  shall  we  commit  the  fixing  of 
these  intellectual  boundaries  ?  We  may  trace  the 
line  which  separates  cultivation  from  the  sands  be- 
yond it,  but  there  are  still  some  spots,  some  oases  in 
the  desert,  which  claim  a  connexion  with  more  fa- 
voured regions,  and  which  we  admire  the  more  for 
the  barrenness  which  surrounds  them.  Custom, 
however,  and  prescription,  have  great  influence  in 
classical  studies  :  and  many  who  are  most  fond  of 
them,  would  i3erliaps  be  surprised,  if  they  were  to 
reflect  how  few  authors  they  have  read,  who  wrote 
since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era''.     Of 

''  Those  persons  who  express  were  likely  to  have  noticed  it. 

surprise  at  finding  so  little  men-  The    only    persons    whom    we 

tion  of  Christianity  in  heathen  could    name   in   the    historical 

authors,  have  not  perhaps  con-  department,  between  the  death 

sidered  how  few  writers  there  of  Christ   and  the   end  of  the 

were  in  the  first  century  who  century,   were   Valerius  Maxi- 
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those  that  are  preferred,  it  is  difficult  to  pronounce 
whether  the  term  classical  is,  or  ought  to  be,  applied 
to  them.  But  thus  much  appears  certain,  that  the 
Christian  writers  of  the  second  century  do  not  come 
under  that  description.  In  this,  perhaps,  there  is 
more  of  chance  than  of  rational  or  systematic  classi- 
fication. If  the  second  century,  instead  of  the  fourth, 
had  witnessed  the  conversion  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, the  Fathers  of  the  Christian  Church  might 
have  been  ranked  among  the  classics :  or  if,  from 
defect  of  style,  this  name  had  been  denied  them, 
there  is  no  reason  why  Justin  Martyr,  Irenseus,  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  might  not  have  held  as  high 
a  rank  in  literature  as  Plutarch,  Lucian,  or  Athe- 
nasus.  If  style  and  language  are  to  decide  the  ques- 
tion, the  Christian  Fathers  need  not  fear  the  test. 
Both  parties  may  have  drawn  from  the  same  cor- 
rupted sources  of  eloquence ;  but  Justin  Martyr  is 
much  less  obsciu'e  than  Plutarch,  and  decency  is  at 
least  not  outraged  by  the  Christian  writers.  If 
depth  of  argument  be  required,  Irenaeus  is  as  close 
and  as  convincing  a  reasoner  as  his  heathen  contem- 
poraries :  and  if  the  lighter  reader  loves  to  gather 
in  Athenaeus  the  flowers  of  ancient  poetry,  he  may 
gratify  the  same  taste  in  the  amusing  and  diversified 
pages  of  Clement  of  Alexandria.  The  Christian 
Fathers  are  not  surely  neglected,  because,  abandon- 

mus,  Q.  Curtius,  Tacitus,  and  in  the  same  period  wei-e  Petro- 
Suetonius  :  and  of  these,  the  nius  Arbiter,  Pomponius  Mela, 
two  last  are  the  only  persons  L.  A.  Seneca,  Pliny  Senior, 
who,  from  their  date,  or  the  Quintilian,Epictetus,DioChrvs- 
subject  of  their  histories,  would  ostom,  and  Pliny  Junior.  The 
have  been  likely  to  notice  the  poets  were  Persius,  Lucan,  Si- 
Christians  ;  and  the  greater  lius  Italicus,  Val.  Flaccus,  Sta- 
part  of  the  history  of  Tacitus  tius,  Juvenal,  and  Martial. 
is  lost.  The  other  prose  writers 
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ing  the  speculations  of  men,  they  give  us  truths 
which  are  revealed  from  heaven  :  or  if  philosophical 
opinions  have  so  great  a  charm,  and  if  we  must 
know  the  systems  and  the  fancies  which  one  man 
has  invented  and  another  has  destroyed,  there  never 
was  a  greater  record  of  intellectual  absurdity  than 
the  history  of  Gnosticism. 

It  will  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  absurdity  of  a 
system  is  not  exactly  the  point  which  we  should 
choose,  to  recommend  its  study.  But  if  we  would 
know  the  human  mind,  we  must  observe  its  failings 
and  aberrations,  as  well  as  its  more  successful 
flights.  History,  it  has  been  said,  is  only  a  record 
of  the  vices  and  cruelties  of  mankind  :  and  if  man 
had  never  erred  in  the  pursuits  of  science,  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  would  be  reduced  to  a  narrow 
compass.  Gnosticism,  it  is  true,  is  pregnant  with 
absurdities  :  but  this  can  be  no  argument  against 
the  study  of  it,  when  volumes  have  been  written  to 
explain  the  follies  of  Epicurus  ;  or  when  the  mazes 
in  which  Plato  has  involved  his  unintelligible  re- 
finements, are  held  up  as  speculations  almost  too 
sublime  for  unassisted  reason^.  I  do  not  say  that 
Gnosticism  deserves  to  be  studied  on  its  own  ac- 
count. We  might  well  forget  that  our  fellow-beings 
had  ever  devised  so  wild  and  irrational  a  scheme : 
but  if  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  was  contemporary  with 
that  of  the  gospel,  and  if  the  apostles  felt  themselves 
called  upon  to  oppose  its  progress,  it  thenceforward 
assumes  a  kind  of  dignity  from  the  contact,  and  we 
wish  to  be  acquainted  with  doctrines  which  occupied 
the  attention  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  John. 

^  See  Dacier's  translation  of  the  works  of  Plato,  £!pit,  dedicat. 
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In  attempting  to  give  an  account  of  these  doc- 
trines, I  must  begin  with  observing,  what  we  shall 
see  moi«e  plainly,  when  we  trace  the  causes  of  Gnos- 
ticism, that  it  was  not  by  any  means  a  new  and  dis- 
tinct philosophy,  but  made  up  of  selections  from 
almost  every  system.  Thus  we  find  in  it  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  of  Ideas,  and  the  notion  that  every 
thing  in  this  lower  world  has  a  celestial  and  imma- 
terial archetype  We  find  in  it  evident  traces  of 
that  mystical  and  cabbalistic  jargon  which,  after  their 
return  from  captivity,  deformed  the  religion  of  the 
Jews  :  and  many  Gnostics  adopted  the  oriental  no- 
tion of  two  independent  coeternal  principles,  the  one 
the  author  of  good,  the  other  of  evil.  Lastly,  we 
find  the  Gnostic  theology  full  of  ideas  and  terms, 
which  must  have  been  taken  from  the  gospel :  and 
Jesus  Christ,  under  some  form  or  other,  of  jEon, 
emanation,  or  incorporeal  phantom,  enters  into  all 
their  systems,  and  is  the  means  of  communicating 
to  them  that  knowledge,  which  raised  them  above 
all  other  mortals,  and  entitled  them  to  their  peculiar 
name.  The  genius  and  very  soul  of  Gnosticism  was 
mystery :  its  end  and  object  was  to  purify  its  fol- 
lowers from  the  corruptions  of  Matter,  and  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  scale  of  being,  suited  only  to  those 
who  were  become  perfect  by  knowledge. 

We  have  a  key  to  many  parts  of  their  system, 
when  we  know  that  they  held  Matter  to  be  intrin- 
secally  evil,  of  which  consequently  God  could  not  be 
the  author.  Hence  arose  their  fundamental  tenet, 
that  the  Creator  of  the  world,  or  Demiurgus,  was 
not  the  same  with  the  supreme  God,  the  author  of 
good,  and  the  father  of  Christ.  Their  system  al- 
lowed some  of  them  to  call  the  Creator  God:  but 
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the  title  most  usually  given  to  him  was  Demiurgus. 
Those,  who  embraced  the  doctrine  of  two  princi- 
ples, supposed  the  world  to  have  been  produced  by 
the  evil  principle:  and  in  most  systems,  the  Creator, 
though  not  the  father  of  Christ,  was  looked  upon  as 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  Some  again  believed,  that  angels  were  em- 
ployed in  creating  the  world :  but  all  were  agreed 
in  maintaining,  that  matter  itself  was  not  created ; 
that  it  was  eternal ;  and  remained  inactive,  till 
dispositam,  quisquis  fuit  ille  Deorum, 
Congeriem  secuit,  sectamque  in  membra  redegit. 

Ovip.  Metam.  I.  32. 

The  supreme  God  had  dwelt  from  all  eternity  in  a 
Pleroma  of  inaccessible  Light ;  and  beside  the  name 
of  first  Father,  or  first  Principle,  they  called  him 
also  Sythus^  as  if  to  denote  the  unfathomable  na- 
ture of  his  perfections.  This  Being,  by  an  oj)eration 
purely  mental,  or  by  acting  upon  himself,  produced 
two  other  beings  of  different  sexes,  from  whom  by  a 
series  of  descents,  more  or  less  numerous  according 
to  different  schemes,  several  pairs  of  beings  were 
formed,  who  were  called  JEons  from  the  periods  of 
their  existence  before  time  was,  or  Emanations  from 
the  mode  of  their  production.  These  successive 
iEons  or  Emanations  appear  to  have  been  inferior 
each  to  the  preceding ;  and  their  existence  was  in- 
dispensable to  the  Gnostic  scheme,  that  they  might 
account  for  the  creation  of  the  world  without  mak- 
ing God  the  author  of  evil.  These  iEons  lived 
through  countless  ages  with  their  first  Father :  but 
the  system  of  emanations  seems  to  have  resembled 
that  of  concentric  circles ;  and  they  gradually  de- 
teriorated, as  they  approached  nearer  and  nearer  to 
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the  extremity  of  the  Pleroma.  Beyond  this  Pleroma 
was  Matter,  inert  and  powerless,  though  coeternal 
with  the  supreme  God,  and  like  him  without  be- 
ginning. At  length  one  of  the  jEons  passed  the 
limits  of  the  Pleroma,  and  meeting  with  Matter 
created  the  world  after  the  form  and  model  of  an 
ideal  world,  which  existed  in  the  Pleroma  or  in  the 
mind  of  the  supreme  God.  Here  it  is,  that  incon- 
sistency is  added  to  absurdity  in  the  Gnostic  scheme. 
For  let  the  intermediate  ^ons  be  as  many  as  the 
wildest  imagination  could  devise,  still  God  was  the 
remote,  if  not  the  proximate  cause  of  creation. 
Added  to  which,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  Demi- 
urgus  formed  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of 
God,  and  that  having  formed  it  he  rebelled  against 
him.  Here  again  we  find  a  strong  resemblance  to 
the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two  Principles,  Good  and 
Evil,  or  Light  and  Darkness.  The  two  Principles 
were  always  at  enmity  with  each  other.  God  must 
have  been  conceived  to  be  more  powerful  than  Mat- 
ter, or  an  emanation  from  God  could  not  have 
shaped  and  moulded  it  into  form :  yet  God  was  not 
able  to  reduce  Matter  to  its  primeval  chaos,  nor  to 
destroy  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus  had  produced. 
What  God  could  not  prevent,  he  was  always  endea- 
vouring to  cure :  and  here  it  is,  that  the  Gnostics 
borrowed  so  largely  from  the  Christian  scheme. 
The  names  indeed  of  several  of  their  iEons  were 
evidently  taken  from  terms  which  they  found  in 
the  gospel.  Thus  we  meet  with  Logos,  Monogenes, 
Zoe,  Ecclesia,  all  of  them  successive  emanations 
from  the  supreme  God,  and  all  dwelling  in  the  Ple- 
roma. At  length  we  meet  with  Christ  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  as  two  of  the  last  jEons  which  were 
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put  forth.  Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  to  remedy 
the  evil  which  the  creative  Mon  or  Demiurgus  had 
caused.  He  was  to  emancipate  men  from  the  ty- 
ranny of  Matter,  or  of  the  evil  Principle ;  and  by 
revealing  to  them  the  true  God,  who  was  hitherto 
unknown^,  to  fit  them  by  a  perfection  and  sublimity 
of  knowledge  to  enter  the  divine  Pleroma.  To  give 
this  knowledge  was  the  end  and  object  of  Christ's 
coming  upon  earth :  and  hence  the  inventors  and 
believers  of  the  doctrine  assumed  to  themselves  the 
name  of  Gnostics  ^. 

In  all  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  we  still 
find  them  struggling  with  the  same  difficulty  of 
reconciling  the  author  of  good  with  the  existence  of 
evil.  Christ,  as  being  an  emanation  from  God,  could 
have  no  real  connection  with  matter.  Yet  the  Christ 
of  the  Gnostics  was  held  out  to  be  the  same  with 
him  who  was  revealed  in  the  gospel :  and  it  was 
notorious,  that  he  was  revealed  as  the  son  of  Mary, 
who  appeared  in  a  human  form.  The  methods 
which  they  took  to  extricate  themselves  from  the 
difficulty  were  principally  two.  They  either  denied 
that  Christ  had  a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he 
was  an  unsubstantial  phantom ;   or  granting  that 

'  It  was  a  leading  tenet  of  "  sive  de  ces  Emanations,  r6- 

Gnosticism,  that  the   supreme  "  demption   et  retour  vers  la 

God  was  unknown  before  the  "  puretdduCreateur.retablisse- 

coming  of  Christ :  and  this  may  "  ment    de   la   primitive  har- 

perhaps  throw  some  light  iipon  "  monie  de  tous  les  etres,  vie 

the  altar  to  the  unknown  God,  "  heureuse  et  vraiment  divine 

ayvuxTTa   Qem,    which    St.  Paul  "  de   tous  dans  le  sein  meme 

found    at  Athens,    (Acts   xvii.  "  de  Dieu :  voila  les  enseigne- 

23.)   and  which  is   also  men-  "  mens      fondamentaux       du 

tioned  by  Lucian.  "  Gnosticisme."  Matter,  Hist. 

s  "  Emanation    du    sein   de  Critique  du  Gnosticisme.  Introd. 

"  Dieu  de  tous  les  etres  spiri-  vol.  I.  p.  18. 
"  tuels,  degeneration  progres- 
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there  was  a  man  called  Jesus,  the  son  of  human 
parents,  they  believed  that  one  of  the  Moms,  called 
Christ,  quitted  the  Pleroma,  and  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism.  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  how 
the  scriptures  would  be  perverted  to  support  both 
these  notions :  though  if  we  are  right  in  assigning 
so  early  a  date  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism,  it  was 
rather  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  which  was 
perverted,  than  their  written  doctrines :  and  from 
what  was  stated  in  my  former  Lectui'e,  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  in  distant  countries  which 
the  apostles  had  not  yet  visited,  we  can  easily  un- 
derstand, that  truth  would  be  mixed  with  error, 
and  that  the  mysterious  doctrines  would  be  most 
likely  to  suffer  from  the  contact. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  God,  who  was  the  father 
or  progenitor  of  Christ,  was  not  considered  to  be 
the  creator  of  the  world.  Neither  was  he  the  God 
of  the  Old  Testament,  and  the  giver  of  the  Mosaic 
law.  This  notion  was  supported  by  the  same  ar- 
guments which  infidels  have  often  urged,  that  the 
God  of  the  Jews  is  represented  as  a  God  of  ven- 
geance and  of  cruelty:  but  it  was  also  a  natural 
consequence  of  their  fundamental  principle,  that  the 
author  of  good  cannot  in  any  manner  be  the  author 
of  evil.  In  accordance  with  this  notion,  we  find  all 
the  Gnostics  agreed  in  rejecting  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures, or  at  least  in  treating  them  with  contempt. 
Since  they  held,  that  the  supreme  God  was  revealed 
for  the  first  time  to  mankind  by  Christ,  he  could 
not  have  been  the  God  who  inspired  the  prophets : 
and  yet  with  that  strange  inconsistency,  which  we 
have  already  observed  in  them,  they  appealed  to 
these  very  scriptures  in  support  of  their  own  doc- 
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trines.  They  believed  the  prophets  to  have  been 
inspired  by  the  same  creative  ^Eon,  or  the  same 
Principle  of  evil,  which  acted  originally  upon  mat- 
ter :  and  if  their  writings  had  come  down  to  us,  we 
should  perhaps  find  them  arguing,  that  though  the 
prophets  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme  God, 
they  still  could  not  help  giving  utterance  to  truths. 

Their  same  abhorrence  of  matter,  and  their  same 
notion  concerning  that  purity  of  knowledge,  which 
Christ  came  upon  earth  to  impart,  led  them  to  re- 
ject the  Christian  doctrines  of  a  fiitm'e  resurrection 
and  a  general  judgment.  They  seem  to  have  under- 
stood the  apostles  as  preaching  literally  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  hody:  and  it  is  certain,  that  the  Fathers 
insisted  upon  this  very  strongly  as  an  article  of  be- 
lief. But  to  imagine,  that  the  body,  a  mass  of  cre- 
ated and  corruptible  matter,  could  ever  enter  into  hea- 
ven, into  that  Pleroma  which  was  the  dwelling  of 
the  supreme  God,  was  a  notion  which  violated  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  Gnostics.  According 
to  their  scheme,  no  resurrection  was  necessary,  much 
less  a  final  judgment.  The  Gnostic,  the  man  who 
had  attained  to  perfect  knowledge,  was  gradually 
emancipated  from  the  grossness  of  matter,  and  by 
an  imperceptible  transition,  which  none  but  a  Gnos- 
tic could  comprehend,  he  was  raised  to  be  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  divine  Pleroma. 

If  we  would  know  the  effect,  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics  had  upon  their  moral  conduct,  we 
shall  find  that  the  same  principle  led  to  two  very  op- 
posite results.  Though  the  Fathers  may  have  ex- 
aggerated the  errors  of  their  opponents,  it  seems  un- 
deniable, that  many  Gnostics  led  profligate  lives,  and 
maintained  upon  principle  that  such   conduct  was 
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not  unlawful.  Others  again  are  represented  as  prac- 
tising great  austerities,  and  endeavouring  by  every 
means  to  mortify  the  body  and  its  sensual  appetites. 
Both  parties  were  actuated  by  the  same  common 
notion,  that  matter  is  inherently  evil.  The  one 
thought  that  the  body,  which  is  compounded  of 
matter,  ought  to  be  kept  in  subjection ;  and  hence 
they  inculcated  self-denial,  and  the  practice  of  moral 
virtue  :  while  others,  who  had  persuaded  themselves 
that  knowledge  was  every  thing,  despised  the  dis- 
tinctions of  the  moral  law,  which  was  given,  as  they 
said,  not  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  an  inferior 
jEon,  or  a  principle  of  evil,  who  had  allied  himself 
with  matter. 

Such  are  the  leading  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics, 
both  concerning  their  theology  and  their  moral  prac- 
tice. The  sketch,  which  I  have  given,  is  short  and 
imperfect ;  and  a  system  of  mysticism,  which  is 
always  difficult  to  be  explained,  is  rendered  still  more 
obscure  when  we  have  to  extract  it  from  the  writ- 
ings of  its  opponents.  The  system,  as  I  have  said, 
was  stated  to  have  begun  with  Simon  Magus ;  by 
which  I  would  understand,  that  the  system  of  uniting 
Christianity  with  Gnosticism  began  with  that  he- 
retic ''  :  for  the  seeds  of  Gnosticism,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  had  been  sown  long  before.  What  Simon 
Magus  began,  was  brought  nearly  to  perfection  by 
Valentinus,  who  came  to  Rome  in  the  former  part 
of  the  second  century  :  and  what  we  know  of  Gnos- 
ticism, is  taken  principally  from  writers  who  opposed 
Valentinus.  Contemporary  with  him  there  were 
many  other  Gnostic  leaders,  who  held  different  opin- 

''  See  Siricius,  de  Simone  Mago,  Disq.  I.  Thes.  65.  p.  58. 
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ions :  but  in  the  sketch,  which  I  have  given,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  explain  those  principles,  which  under 
certain  modifications  were  common  to  all  the  Gnos- 
tics. That  the  supreme  God,  or  the  Good  Principle, 
was  not  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but  that  it  was 
created  by  an  evil,  or  at  least  by  an  inferior  Being ; 
that  God  produced  from  himself  a  succession  of  ^ons, 
or  Emanations,  who  dwelt  with  him  in  the  Pleroma ; 
that  one  of  these  jEons  was  Christ,  who  came  upon 
earth  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of  the  true  God ;  that 
he  was  not  incarnate,  but  either  assumed  an  unsub- 
stantial body,  or  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  bap- 
tism ;  that  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  was  not 
the  father  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and  that  the  prophets 
were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme  God ;  that  there 
was  no  resurrection  or  final  judgment ;  this  is  an 
outline  of  the  Gnostic  tenets,  as  acknowledged  by 
nearly  all  of  them  ;  and  it  will  be  my  object  to  con- 
sider whether  there  are  allusions  to  these  doctrines 
in  the  apostolic  writings. 

These  writings  are  in  fact  the  only  contemporary 
documents  to  which  we  can  appeal  for  the  first  cen- 
tury. The  brief  Epistles  of  Ignatius  may  contain  a 
few  facts  connected  with  the  end  of  that  century, 
and  the  beginning  of  the  next ;  and  the  writings  of 
Justin  Martyr,  (though  his  work  directed  expressly 
against  Marcion  and  other  heretics  is  unfortunately 
lostS)  may  throw  light  upon  many  points  disputed 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Gnostics.  But  the 
work  of  Irenaeus,  which  was  intended  as  an  answer 
to  all  heresies,  and  entitled,  with  a  manifest  reference 

'  Justin  himself  says,  ecrrt  Se  vop.  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  60.  The 
r]fxlv  Koi  (TvvrayiJLa  koto,  iraa-av  twv  first  Apology  was  written  about 
y(yevr)fi(V(A)V  axpi<Ti(ov  (rvvTirayyii-      the  year  1 40. 
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to  the  words  of  St.  Paul,  (1  Tim.  vi.  20.)  a  Detection 
and  refutation  of  knowledge  falsely  so  called,  is  the 
great  storehouse  from  which  we  draw  our  informa- 
tion concerning  the  Gnostics.  Most  probably  a  na- 
tive, and  certainly  an  inhabitant  of  Asia  Minor  in 
the  early  part  of  his  life,  Irenaeus  could  well  judge 
of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  which,  as  we  shall  see,  were 
received  with  peculiar  eagerness  in  that  country. 
Having  been  instructed  in  Christianity  by  Polycarp, 
who  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John,  he  would 
not  only  know  what  were  the  true  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  but  the  points  also  in  which  St.  John  thought 
those  doctrines  to  be  most  in  danger  from  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Gnostics.  Being  afterwards  removed 
to  the  bishopric  of  Lyons  in  Gaul,  he  would  have 
ample  opportunity  to  observe  the  heresies  which  in- 
fested the  western  churches :  and  all  these  advan- 
tages, added  to  the  qualifications  of  his  own  mind, 
which  seems  to  have  been  acute  and  amply  stored, 
give  a  value  to  his  authority,  which  can  hardly  be 
attached  to  the  works  of  later  writers.  Tertullian 
at  the  end  of  the  second  century  wrote  many  elaborate 
refutations  of  the  early  heresies  :  and  his  works  will 
be  studied  with  more  attention,  because  he  belonged 
to  another  great  division  of  the  Christian  church, 
the  African,  and  in  different  quarters  of  the  world 
heresies  might  naturally  assume  very  different  aspects. 
We  should  look  perhaps  with  particular  interest  to 
the  Fathers  of  the  Alexandrian  chm-ch :  not  only 
from  the  fact,  that  the  catechetical  schools  of  that 
city  were  particularly  distinguished ;  but  because 
Alexandria  and  Egypt,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
were  the  great  promoters  of  the  Platonic  doctrines, 
with  which  those  of  the  Gnostics  were  closely  con- 
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nected.  Clement  at  the  end  of  the  second,  and  Origen 
in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  supply  us  with 
many  facts  connected  with  the  early  heretics :  and 
their  information  concerning  the  apostolic  age  agrees 
with  what  we  had  already  collected  from  writers  of  the 
Asiatic,  the  Western,  and  the  African  churches.  All 
these  writers  assert  with  one  consent,  that  the  gospel 
was  corrujDted  by  the  Gnostics  during  the  lifetime 
of  the  apostles ;  and  they  point  out  many  passages 
in  the  apostolic  writings,  which  were  directed  against 
these  corruptions.  So  far  therefore  as  external  tes- 
timony is  concerned,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
New  Testament  contains  allusions  to  Gnosticism :  and 
I  should  proceed  without  further  delay  to  examine 
these  passages,  if  I  was  not  desirous  to  consider  pre- 
viously the  most  probable  causes  which  led  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines. 

There  is  no  system  of  philosophy,  which  has  been 
traced  to  a  greater  number  of  soui'ces,  than  that 
which  we  are  now  discussing  :  and  the  variety  of 
opinions  seems  to  have  arisen  from  persons  either 
not  observing  the  very  different  aspects  which  Gnos- 
ticism assumed,  or  from  wishing  to  derive  it  from 
one  exclusive  quarter.  Thus  some  have  deduced  it 
from  the  eastern  notion  of  a  good  and  evil  principle ; 
some  from  the  Jewish  Cabbala ;  and  others  from  the 
doctrines  of  the  later  Platonists.  Each  of  these 
systems  is  able  to  support  itself  by  alleging  very 
strong  resemblances  :  and  those  persons  have  taken 
the  most  natural  and  probably  the  truest  course,  who 
have  concluded  that  all  these  opinions  contributed  to 
bviild  up  the  monstrous  system,  which  was  known 
by  the  name  of  Gnosticism  \ 

We  will  begin  with  considering  that,  which  is  un- 
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doubtedly  the  oldest  of  the  three,  the  Eastern  doc- 
trine of  a  Good  and  Evil  Principle.  There  is  no 
fact,  connected  with  remote  antiquity,  which  seems 
more  certainly  established,  than  that  the  Persian  re- 
ligion recognised  two  Beings  or  Principles,  which, 
in  some  way  or  other,  exercised  an  influence  over 
the  world  and  its  inhabitants.  To  the  one  they 
gave  the  name  of  Ormuzd,  and  invested  him  with 
all  the  attributes  of  Light  and  Beneficence  :  the 
other  they  called  Ahreman,  and  identified  him  with 
the  notions  of  Darkness  and  Malignity^.  It  has 
often  been  disputed,  whether  these  two  Principles 
were  considered  as  self-existing  coeternal  Gods,  or 
whether  they  were  subject  to  a  third  and  superior 
power.  The  knowledge  which  the  Greeks  had  upon 
this  subject  seems  to  have  been  no  clearer  than  our 
own.  Thus  Plutarch  says,  that  some  persons  be- 
lieved them  to  be  two  rival  Gods  ;  while  others  gave 
the  name  of  God  to  the  Good  Principle,  and  of 
Dcemon  to  the  Evil.  Aristotle  applied  the  latter 
term  to  both  of  them,  calling  them  the  Good  and 
the  Evil  Daemon''.  It  is  observable,  however,  that 
Herodotus,  when  speaking  of  the  religion  of  the  an- 
cient Persians,  takes  no  notice  whatever  of  these 
two  Principles ;  and  though  he  charges  them  with 
sacrificing  to  a  j^lurality  of  Deities,  it  is  plain  that 
he  looked  upon  them  as  the  worshippers  of  one 
supreme  God''.  Aristotle  also  could  hardly  have 
thought  otherwise,  or  he  would  have  ajDplied  to  the 
two  Principles  a  higher  term  than  that  of  Daemon. 
Plutarch  evidently  considered  that  both  of  them  had 
had   a  beginning,   and   that   one   of  them   at  least 

^  I.  131. 
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would  come  to  an  end  :  for  he  says,  that  Ormuzd 
took  its  rise  from  Light,  and  Ahreman  from  Dark- 
ness ;  so  that  Light  and  Darkness  must  have  existed 
before  them :  he  adds,  that  the  time  would  come 
when  Ahreman  would  be  destroyed,  and  an  age  of 
pure  unmixed  happiness  would  commence.  Upon 
the  whole,  I  cannot  but  consider  that  those  persons 
have  taken  a  right  view  of  this  intricate  subject, 
who  represent  the  Persians  as  having  been  always 
worshippers  of  one  supreme  God. 

It  is  true,  that  the  simplicity  of  their  worship 
was  soon  corrupted :  and  the  heavenly  bodies,  par- 
ticularly the  great  source  of  light  and  heat,  became 
the  objects  of  adoration.  It  is  undoubted  that  the 
Sun,  under  the  name  of  Mithra,  received  from  them 
the  highest  honours  :  and  it  will  solve  many  diffi- 
culties, if  we  conceive,  that  as  their  ideas  became 
more  gross,  and  the  externals  of  religion  occupied 
more  of  their  attention,  they  came  at  length  to 
identify  the  Sun  with  the  one  supreme  God.  That 
Light  should  also  be  worshipped,  as  an  emanation 
from  the  Sun,  seemed  a  very  natural  step  in  their 
idolatry ;  and  Light  could  only  be  hailed  as  a  Prin- 
ciple of  Good.  We  know  that  Fire,  the  material 
emblem  of  their  God,  has  its  worshippers  in  that 
country  even  in  the  present  day :  and  to  personify 
Darkness,  or  the  absence  of  Light,  required  but  a 
small  additional  stretch  of  superstition  or  of  fancy. 
Here,  then,  we  have  at  once  the  two  Principles  of 
Good  and  Evil,  of  Light  and  Darkness  :  and  so  far 
the  system  of  the  Magi  was  a  natural  consequence 
of  their  worship  of  the  Sun.  With  respect  to  the 
creation  of  the  world,  it  seems  probable,  that  at  first 
it  was  supposed  to  be  effected  by  one  supreme  Being; 
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and  in  the  purer  days  of  their  religion  the  Sun  him- 
self would  be  included  in  the  works  of  creation. 
But  when  the  Sun  came,  as  I  have  supposed,  to  be 
identified  with  the  supreme  Being,  the  work  of  cre- 
ation was  attributed  to  him  ;  and  the  two  Principles 
were  looked  upon  as  subordinate  agents,  the  min- 
isters of  his  mercy  and  his  vengeance"".  There  is 
evidence  that  a  difference  of  opinion  existed  among 
the  Magi  upon  this  subject.  Some  of  them  em- 
braced what  has  been  called  the  dualistic  system,  or 
the  notion  that  both  Principles  were  uncreated  and 
eternal :  while  others  continued  to  maintain  the  an- 
cient doctrine,  either  that  one  Principle  was  eternal, 
and  the  other  created  ;  or  that  both  proceeded  from 
one  supreme,  self-existing  source".  This  funda- 
mental difference  of  opinion,  together  with  the  idol- 
atry which  was  daily  gaining  ground,  seems  to  have 
led  to  that  reformation  of  religion,  which,  it  is 
agreed  on  all  hands,  was  effected  in  Persia  by 
Zoroaster. 

All  the  nations  of  antiquity  seem  to  have  had 
some  great  leading  character,  who,  like  Zoroaster  of 
the  Persians,  stands  at  the  head  of  their  religious 
code.  The  history  of  all  of  them  is  involved  in  ob- 
scurity :  and  there  is  a  general  tendency  to  call  dif- 
ferent persons  by  the  same  name  ;  or,  rather,  to 
ascribe  the  acts  of  many  to  one  individual.  Such 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  with  Zoroaster  :  and 
nothing  can  shew  more  strongly  the  celebrity  of  his 
name,  and  at  the  same  time  the  ignorance  concern- 
ing him,  than  that  Plutarch  speaks  of  his  having 
lived  five  thousand  years  before  the  Trojan  war. 
More  rational  chronologists  have  supposed  that  Zer- 
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dusht,  Qi-  Zoroaster,  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Darius 
Hystaspes ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  introduced  a  re- 
formation of  religion  in  Persia,  which  was  generally, 
though  not  universally,  received. 

The  oriental  writers  are  fond  of  asserting,  that 
Zoroaster  conversed  with  the  captive  Jews,  and  bor- 
rowed from  them  many  of  his  ideas.  The  fact  is 
perhaps  chronologically  possible ;  and  the  religion 
of  the  descendants  of  Abraham,  who  was  by  birth  a 
Chaldsean,  could  hardly  fail  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  a  man  who  was  seeking  to  reform  his  national 
creed.  The  Jews  in  Babylon,  whatever  they  and 
their  fathers  may  have  been  before,  were  certainly 
known  as  the  worshippers  of  one  God.  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  this  was  also  the  belief  of 
the  ancient  Persians  :  and  Zoroaster  may  well  have 
consulted  with  the  Jews,  if  it  be  true  that  the  re- 
form which  he  introduced  consisted  in  establishing 
the  doctrine,  that  the  two  Principles  were  subservi- 
ent to  a  third  and  higher  Principle,  by  which  they 
were  originally  created.  This  third  Principle,  or 
supreme  God,  was  perhaps  very  different  from  that 
pure  Being  who  revealed  himself  to  Abraham :  there 
may  still  have  been  an  identification  of  Mithra,  or 
the  Sun,  with  the  first  cause  :  but  to  bring  back  his 
countrymen  to  an  acknowledgment  of  a  first  Cause, 
is  worthy  of  the  praises  which  have  been  bestowed 
on  the  name  of  Zoroaster''.  He  established,  though 
not  perhaps  without  some  alloy,  that  great  truth 
which  God  announced  to  Cyrus  by  His  prophet,  and 
which  contains  an  evident  allusion  to  the  Persian 
doctrines,  /  have  surnamed  thee,  though  thou  hast 
not  hnown  me:  I  am  the  Lord,  and  there  is  none 
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else :  there  is  no  God  beside  me:  I  form  the  lights 
and  create  darkness;  I  make  peace,  and  create 
evil  ^    (Isaiah  xlv.  4-7.) 

Such  then  was  the  doctrine  of  the  two  Principles 
subsequent  to  the  time  of  Zoroaster :  and  if  this 
doctrine  had  any  effect  in  producing  the  Gnostic 
philosophy,  we  must  expect  to  find  in  the  latter 
some  traces  of  the  Persian  system.  The  notion  of 
the  Good  and  Evil  Principles  being  distinct  and 
contrary  to  each  other  would  be  in  accordance  with 
the  sentiments  of  the  Gnostics,  who  believed  the 
supreme  God  and  the  Demiurgus  to  be  perpetually 
at  variance :  ])ut  still  there  were  some  essential  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  systems.  The  Good  Prin- 
ciple of  the  Gnostics  was  not  produced  from  God, 
but  was  the  supreme  God  himself,  who  was  in  no 
way  concerned  with  the  creation  or  government  of 
the  world :  so  also  the  Evil  Principle  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, or  Demiurgus,  though  ultimately  deriving  his 
origin  from  God,  derived  it  through  several  succes- 
sive generations.  We  have  seen,  that  the  iEons  or 
Emanations  of  the  Gnostics  were  invented,  that  as 
many  degrees  as  possible  might  be  interposed  be- 
tween the  supreme  God  and  the  Creator  of  the 
world.  It  might  perhaps  be  shewn,  that  the  reli- 
gion of  the  Magi  would  suggest  the  idea  of  succes- 
sive emanations :  but  if  the  Gnostics  borrowed  any 
thing  from  the  Persians,  it  would  be  by  investing 
their  Demiurgus  or  Creator  with  those  attributes  of 
malignity,  which  were  assigned  to  the  Evil  Princi- 
ple.    There  may  be  good  reasons  for  thinking  that 

'  This  is  referred  to  the  Per-  p.  486.  ed.  Amst.  and  by  Wol- 
sian  doctrine  of  two  Principles  fins,  Manichceismus  ante  Mani- 
by   Spencer  de  Leg.  Heb.  III.     chaos  II.  3.  p.  38. 
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this  was  the  case :  and  while  Valentinus  was  per- 
fecting and  spreading  the  Gnostic  system  which  I 
have  described  above,  Cerdon,  who  was  also  classed 
with  the  Gnostics,  was  propagating  a  doctrine,  which 
bore  some  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Persians.  This 
doctrine  became  better  known  under  his  successor 
Marcion,  who  has  been  charged  with  holding  two 
Principles,  and  with  believing  that  there  was  one 
supreme  God,  and  another  produced  by  him,  who 
became  evil,  and  created  the  world.  These  two 
branches  of  Gnostics  agreed  in  teaching,  that  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ  was  not  the  Creator  of  the 
world,  nor  the  God  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
agreed  also  in  believing,  that  Christ  had  not  a  real 
body,  and  in  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  The  Orien- 
tal doctrines  became  better  known  in  the  world  at 
large,  when  Manes  or  Manichaeus  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century  came  direct  from  Persia,  and 
blended  the  religion  of  the  Magi  with  that  of  the 
gospel.  The  Manichaean  doctrines  however  lead  us 
to  a  period  too  remote  from  our  present  subject: 
and  I  only  mention  them  at  present  to  observe,  that 
the  fact  of  Manes  being  placed  so  decidedly  at  the 
head  of  a  party  shews  that  his  doctrines  were  dif- 
ferent in  some  points  from  those  of  the  rest  of  the 
Gnostics.  They  most  nearly  resembled  those  of 
Marcion ;  and  Marcion  is  represented  as  a  native  of 
Pontus ;  which  would  be  more  likely  to  bring  him 
into  contact  with  the  Persian  doctrines.  Gnosticism 
however  had  certainly  taken  deep  root  long  before : 
and  upon  the  whole  I  conclude,  that  the  Oriental 
doctrines  were  not  the  principal  cause  which  led  to 
Gnosticism,  though  those  who  embraced  Gnosticism 
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would  find  much  in  the  notion  of  a  Good  and  Evil 
Principle,  which  was  in  accordance  with  their  own 
opinions  '^. 

We  come  next  to  consider  the  mystical  philoso- 
phy of  the  Jews,  which  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  Cahhala.  But  this  part  of  our  subject  need 
not  detain  us  long :  for  though  some  persons  may 
have  ascribed  too  much  influence  to  the  Cabbalistic 
doctrines,  none  perhaps  have  meant  to  argue,  that 
the  Cabbala  was  the  only  source  of  Gnosticism  :  and 
on  the  other  hand,  if  the  Cabbala  contained  any 
points  of  resemblance  to  the  leading  tenets  of  the 
Gnostics,  few  persons  would  deny  that  those  who 
mixed  Judaism  with  Gnosticism  would  be  likely  to 
draw  from  the  Cabbala™.  In  one  sense  all  the 
Gnostics  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  religion,  as  they 
did  from  the  Christian ;  that  is,  they  considered  the 
Jewish  and  Christian  revelations  to  have  been  made 
by  beings  of  a  superior  order  to  man.  Here  then 
we  have  a  distinction  between  the  Gnostic  philo- 
sophy, and  every  other  that  preceded  it.  It  ad- 
mitted the  Mosaic  dispensation  to  be  part  of  that 
great  system,  which  proceeded  from  the  Beings  who 
governed  the  world :  and  when  we  consider  the 
period  at  which  Gnosticism  arose,  we  should  expect 
to  find  in  it  the  opinions  of  the  later  Jews  rather 
than  of  the  more  ancient. 

The  Jewish  Cabbala  may  be  loosely  defined  to  be 
a  mystical  system,  affecting  the  theory  and  practice 
of  religion,  founded  upon  oral   tradition.     It  has 

'"  In  note  '  I  have  mention-  that  several  of  the  Gnostic  sects 
ed  some   of  the  writers,   who  were  founded  by  Jews.   De  re- 
referred  Gnosticism  to  the  Cab-  bus  ante  Const.  Introd.  II,  i8. 
bala.    Mosheim  has  observed, 
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been  disputed,  at  what  time  the  Cabbala  may  be 
said  to  have  begun :  and  it  has  been  argued,  be- 
cause a  Rabbi  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  was 
the  first  to  make  a  collection  of  the  scattered  tradi- 
tions of  his  countrymen,  that  the  Cabbala,  as  a 
system,  did  not  exist  before,  and  that  therefore  it 
could  not  have  contributed  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism. 
It  has  however  been  satisfactorily  shewn,  that  the 
Presidents  of  the  Sanhedrim,  for  several  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ,  had  gradually  been  raising  un- 
written tradition  to  a  level  with  the  written  law. 
If  we  would  believe  the  Cabbalists  themselves,  a 
collection  of  those  traditions  had  already  been  made 
by  Ezra :  but  such  a  docimient  has  never  been  pro- 
duced. They  say  also,  that  God  revealed  some  secret 
doctrines  to  Adam,  which  were  received  from  him 
by  tradition :  similar  doctrines  were  received  from 
Abraham  and  Moses :  and  hence  these  unwritten 
traditions  were  known  by  the  name  of  Cabbala, 
from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  to  receive.  It  will 
perhaps  be  conceded,  that  some  communications 
were  made  to  the  Patriarchs  beyond  those  which 
the  sacred  books  have  recorded.  Thus  the  history 
of  the  Creation,  if  it  was  known  to  the  Jews  before 
the  time  of  Moses,  must  have  been  preserved  among 
them  by  an  unwritten  tradition.  It  is  also  plain, 
that  a  mystical  interpretation  of  scripture,  which  is 
another  important  part  of  the  Cabbala,  did  not  rest 
entirely  upon  a  false  and  artificial  foundation.  St. 
Paul  has  taught  us,  that  under  certain  restrictions 
we  are  authorized  in  extracting  a  double  sense  from 
scripture :  and  I  say  this  to  shew,  what  has  been 
the  conclusion  of  learned  men,  and  which  seems  in 
fact  to  be  the  fair  and  rational  conclusion,  that  there 
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was  once  a  pure  Cabbala,  that  is,  there  were  some 
genuine  unwritten  traditions  ;  and  there  was  a  sober 
and  rational  mode  of  allegorizing  scripture :  but  in 
both  these  points  the  later  Jews  sadly  departed  from 
the  simplicity  of  their  fathers  '"*.  In  both  these 
points  there  was  a  striking  resemblance  between 
the  Cabbalists  and  the  Gnostics.  With  the  latter, 
to  interpret  scripture  literally  was  the  exception ; 
and  they  only  did  it,  when  it  suited  their  jmrpose : 
their  rule  was  to  extort  a  hidden  meaning  from 
every  passage ;  and  to  make  every  word,  and  al- 
most every  letter,  contain  a  mystical  allusion.  The 
Gnostics  also  resembled  the  Cabbalists  in  appealing 
to  oral  tradition.  They  said,  that  Christ  taught 
two  doctrines  ;  one,  the  common  and  popular  ;  and 
another,  which  he  delivered  to  his  disciples  only'^ 
But  this  was  a  small  part  of  the  resemblance  be- 
tween the  Cabbalists  and  the  Gnostics :  nor  would 
it  have  been  inferred,  that  the  two  doctrines  were 
connected,  if  the  Cabbala  had  not  contained  a  sys- 
tem of  emanations,  which  bears  some  affinity  to 
that  adopted  by  the  Gnostics. 

Few  subjects  are  more  perplexing,  than  to  explain 
the  ten  SejiMrofh  or  Emanations,  which  according  to 
the  Cabbala  proceeded  from  the  first  Cause :  and  we 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  of  theorising  upon  the  sub- 
ject, because  the  system  of  the  Cabbala  approaches 
so  near  to  that  of  Spinoza,  that  the  one  as  well  as 
the  other  may  be  open  to  the  charge  of  atheism. 
Very  strong  proof  should  be  brought,  before  we  per- 
suade ourselves,  that  the  Jews  admitted  a  system 
which  led  even  indirectly  to  atheism  :  and  the  whole 
perhaps  may  be  solved  by  that  unfortunate  desire, 
which  we  have  already  seen  to  have  perplexed  the 
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Gnostics,  a  desire  to  explain  the  origin  of  Matter 
and  of  Evil.  The  Cabbalists  seem  so  far  to  have 
forgotten  their  scrij)tures,  that  they  adopted  the  prin- 
ciple, which  pervaded  the  whole  of  heathen  philo- 
sophy, that  "  nothing  can  be  produced  out  of  no- 
"  thing."  They  did  not  hold  the  eternity  of  Matter 
with  the  Greeks  ;  nor  with  the  Persians  had  they 
recourse  to  two  opposite  Principles  :  they  cut  the 
knot  which  they  could  not  solve ;  and  they  taught, 
that  God  being  a  spirit,  who  pervaded  all  space,  the 
universe  also  was  not  material,  but  spiritual,  and 
proceeded  by  emanation  from  God.  The  first  Ema- 
nation was  called  in  their  language  the  first  man, 
or  the  first  begotten  of  God  ;  and  he  was  made  the 
medium  of  producing  nine  other  Emanations  or  Se- 
phiroth,  from  which  the  universe  was  formed. 

All  this  is  highly  mystical ;  and  it  is  melancholy 
to  see  how  low  the  human  mind  can  fall,  when  it 
attempts  the  highest  flights.  Imperfectly  as  I  have 
described  the  system  of  the  Cabbalists,  it  will  be  seen 
that  it  bears  no  small  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
Gnostics,  who  interposed  several  iEons  or  Emana- 
tions between  the  supreme  God  and  the  creation  of 
the  world.  The  names  also  of  some  of  the  Gnostic 
^ons  are  evidently  taken  from  the  Hebrew.  All 
this  has  led  some  persons  to  imagine,  that  the  Cab- 
bala was  a  cause  of  Gnosticism.  There  undoubtedly 
was  a  Cabbala,  or  secret  doctrine,  among  the  Jews, 
before  we  hear  any  thing  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy  : 
the  latter  therefore  could  not  have  contributed  to 
produce  the  former.  But  still  the  two  systems  pre- 
sent considerable  differences.  The  iEons  of  the 
Gnostics  were  not  emanations  in  the  same  sense  with 
the  Sephiroth  of  the  Cabbala.     Each  pair  of  ^Eons 
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engendered  another  pair,  and  one  of  the  latest  acted 
ujDon  Matter  and  created  the  world.  But  the  Cab- 
balistic Sephiroth  were  all  Emanations  from  God,  and 
the  world  also  emanated  from  them,  without  the  in- 
tervention of  Matter.  It  is  needless  also  to  point 
out,  that  the  notion  of  Christ  being  one  of  the  ^Eons, 
who  was  sent  to  reveal  the  true  God,  could  not  have 
found  a  place  in  the  Jewish  Cabbala :  and  yet  this 
is  a  fundamental  point  connected  with  the  name  and 
doctrine  of  the  Gnostics.  It  is  natural  for  us  also 
to  ask,  how  the  Cabbala  came  to  receive  a  system  of 
philosoj)hy,  so  far  removed  from  the  simplicity  of  the 
Mosaic  ;  and  how  the  opinions  of  the  Jews,  hitherto 
so  exclusive  and  so  little  known,  could  produce  any 
effect  upon  a  system,  which  at  the  time  of  which  we 
are  speaking,  was  spread  over  great  part  of  the 
world.  These  questions  would  lead  us  to  a  discus- 
sion far  too  long  for  the  present  Lectm*e  :  and  I  may 
so  far  anticipate  the  subject  of  the  next  Lecture  as 
to  state,  that  a  solution  of  these  questions  may  pro- 
bably be  found  by  a  consideration  of  the  Platonic 
doctrines'*". 

For  the  present  I  will  only  add,  that  if  any  part 
of  the  absurdities,  which  I  have  Endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain, was  gaining  ground  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
there  was  good  reason  for  St.  Paul  to  say  to  his  con- 
verts, as  in  the  text,  Beware,  lest  any  imm  spoil  you 
through  jjhilosophy  and  vain  deceit^.  Philosophy 
is  indeed  the  noblest  stretch  of  intellect  which  God 
has  vouchsafed  to  man :  and  it  is  only  when  man 
forgets  that  he  received  his  reasoning  powers  from 

"  The  term  philosophy  in  this  by  Tittman,  de  vestigiis  Gnosti- 
passage  is  supposed  to  relate  cismi  in  N.  T.  frustra  quasiiis 
exclusively  to  the  Jewish  Law     p.  85,  &c. 

E  4 
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God,  that  he  is  in  danger  of  losing  himself  in  dark- 
ness when  he  sought  for  light.  To  measure  that 
which  is  infinite,  is  as  impossible  in  metaphysics  as 
in  physics.  If  it  had  not  been  for  Revelation,  we 
should  have  known  no  more  of  the  Deity,  than  the 
heathen  philosophers  knew  before :  and  to  what  did 
their  knowledge  amount  ?  They  felt  the  necessity  of 
a  first  Cause,  and  they  saw  that  that  Cause  must  be 
intrinsecally  good  :  but  when  they  came  to  systems, 
they  never  went  fui'ther  than  the  point  from  which 
they  first  set  out,  that  evil  is  not  good,  and  good  is 
not  evil.  The  Gnostics  thought  to  secure  the 
triumph  of  their  scheme  by  veiling  its  weaker  points 
in  mystery,  and  by  borrowing  a  part  from  almost 
every  system.  But  popular,  and  even  successful  as 
this  attempt  may  have  been,  we  may  say  with  truth, 
and  with  that  remark  I  will  conclude,  that  the  scheme 
which  flattered  the  vanity  of  human  wisdom,  and 
which  strove  to  conciliate  all  opinions,  has  died  away 
and  is  forgotten ;  while  the  gospel,  the  unpresvuning, 
the  uncompromising  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  aided  by 
no  human  wisdom,  and  addressing  itself  not  merely 
to  the  head,  but  to  the  heart,  has  triumphed  over  all 
systems  and  all  philosophies ;  and  still  leads  its  fol- 
lowers to  that  true  knowledge,  which  some  have  en- 
deavoured to  teach  after  the  tradition  qfme7i,  after 
the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after  Christ. 
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1  Tim.  vi.  20,  21. 

0  Timothy^  keep  that  xoMcJi  is   committed  to  tliy  trust, 
avoiding  profane  and  vain  bahhVmgs,  and  oppositions  of 
science  falsely  so  called  :   which  some  professing  have 
erred  concerning  the  faith. 

1  OBSERVED  in  my  last  Lecture,  that  the  scheme 
devised  by  the  Gnostics  for  preventing  God  from 
being  the  author  of  evil,  differed  in  some  material 
points  from  the  Persian  doctrine  of  a  good  and  evil 
Principle''.  It  appeared  also,  that  the  Cabbalistic 
philosophy  was  by  no  means  the  same  with  that  of 
the  Gnostics :  and  even  granting  that  Gnosticism 
borrowed  something  from  both  these  systems,  still 
the  idea  of  blending  the  ancient  religion  of  the 
Magi,  the  more  recent  mysticism  of  the  Jews,  and 
the  pure  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  into  one  heteroge- 
neous whole,  appears  so  wild  a  scheme,  and  so  to- 
tally at  variance  with  any  thing  which  we  have  met 
with  before,  that  there  must  have  been  something 
in  the  philosophical  opinions  of  those  days,  which 
led  the  way  to  it ;  and  we  might  expect  to  find 
some  common  stock  upon  which  these  different  sys- 
tems were  grafted. 

It  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew  in  the  present 
Lecture,  that  the  Platonic  doctrines  were  the  princi- 
pal source  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  they  had  also  an 
effect  upon  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy  of  the  Jews. 
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In  order  to  shew  this,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
what  were  the  original  doctrines  of  Plato  himself ; 
what  was  the  state  of  the  Platonic  philosophy  at 
the  time  of  which  we  are  treating ;  and  why  that 
philosophy,  after  borrowing  so  largely  from  other 
systems,  should  spread  itself  so  widely  in  the  world. 
To  unravel  the  mazes  of  Platonism,  and  follow  it 
through   all   its   metaphysical   subtleties,   is   a  task 
which  I  would  not  presume  to  vmdertake ;  and  our 
subject  does   not  require   such  a  waste   of  labour. 
Some  of  Plato's  conceptions  have  perhaps  never  yet 
been  fully  understood.     If  they  were,  his  writings 
would  hardly  have  needed  so  many  comments  and 
explanations  from  his  own  day  to  the  present.     It  is 
indeed  a  system  of  almost  impenetrable  darkness  : 
or  perhaps  the  admirers  of  Plato  would  wish  us  to 
say,  that  he  soared  to  so  sublime  a  height,  so  far 
above  our  gross  and  material  conceptions,  that  the 
eye  is  dazzled  with  following  his  flight,  and  loses 
him  in  the  immensity  and   incomprehensibility  of 
Being.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  the  Timaeus  and  Parmenides,  two  of 
the  Dialogues  of  Plato,  require  a  surrender  of  our 
reason,  and  a  belief  in  intellectual  mysteries,  com- 
pared with  which  the  Christian  Revelation  is  plain- 
ness and  simplicity  itself.    All  this  makes  it  difficult 
to  ascertain  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Plato,  even 
so  far  as  we  require  them  for  our  present  subject : 
and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  effort  which 
was  constantly  made  by  the  later  Platonists  to  alter 
the  sentiments  of  their  founder,  and  to  make  him 
say  that  which  he  had  never  so  much  as  imagined. 
The  later  Platonists  saw  their  doctrines  corrupted 
by  the  Gnostics,  and  many  of  them  had  read  the 
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Jewish  and  Christian  Scriptures.  They  found 
Christianity  daily  gaining  ground  :  and  when  it 
was  hopeless  for  them  to  conquer,  they  endeavoured 
to  conciliate :  they  laboured  hard  to  shew  that  the 
doctrines  of  Plato  and  the  gospel  were  in  many 
points  alike :  and  the  obscurity  of  Plato's  language 
enabled  them  to  ascribe  to  him  sentiments  which  he 
certainly  never  entertained.  Thus  the  later  Pla- 
tonists,  and  even  the  Christian  Fathers,  speak  of 
Plato  contradicting  himself,  by  sometimes  saying 
that  Matter  was  eternal,  and  sometimes  that  it  was 
created'^.  The  Platonists  went  so  far  as  to  assert, 
that  Plato  did  not  hold  that  Matter  was  eternal. 
But  the  assertion  was  undoubtedly  false :  and  no 
position  seems  more  firmly  established,  and  none  is 
more  important  for  a  right  understanding  of  ancient 
philosophy,  than  that  all  the  schools  of  antiquity 
agreed  in  acknowledging  the  fundamental  principle, 
that  nothing  was  produced  out  of  nothing, 

NuUam  rem  e  nihilo  gigni  divinitus  unquam. 

LUCRET.  I.  151. 

Hence  it  followed,  that  all  the  Grecian  philosophers 
believed  Matter  to  be  eternal^.  Whether  the  one 
proposition  does  necessarily  lead  to  the  other,  or 
whether  a  system  of  emanations,  like  that  of  the 
Cabbala  or  of  Spinoza,  might  not  account  for  crea- 
tion without  the  intervention  of  Matter,  is  a  ques- 
tion which  we  are  not  called  upon  to  discuss.  The 
Grecian  philosojAers  did  not  adopt  the  system  of 
emanation"^.  They  all  held,  that  Matter  was  eter- 
nal :  and  such  undoubtedly  was  the  opinion  of  Plato. 

*  See  Thomasius,  Schediasm.  Hist.  §.  37.  p.  29. 
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This  was  the  expedient  by  which  all  the  philoso- 
phers thought  to  rescue  God  from  being  the  author 
of  evil :  forgetting,  as  it  appears,  that  at  the  same 
time  they  limited  his  omnij)otence,  and  made  him, 
though  not  the  author  of  evil,  yet  himself  subject  to 
its  influence :  for  a  being  who  is  all  good,  and  yet 
restricted  in  his  power,  is  undoubtedly  subject  to 
evil.  This,  however,  is  only  one  of  the  many  incon- 
sistencies which  appear  in  ancient  philosophy ;  and 
I  have  already  pointed  out  another,  when  speaking 
of  the  Gnostics, — that  the  ancients  gave  to  God  a 
power  of  modifying  Matter,  though  they  believed  it 
to  be  coeternal  with  himself '°. 

It  is,  I  believe,  true — though  the  remark  will  not 
perhaps  immediately  obtain  assent — that  unassisted 
human  reason  never  arrived  at  the  idea  that  God 
can  create  Matter  out  of  nothing^'.  This  is  one  of 
the  points,  which  we  know  from  revelation  only : 
and  that  man's  metaphysics  are  as  yet  very  imper- 
fect, who  can  conceive  God  to  be  omnipotent,  and 
yet  imagine  that  any  thing  exists  without  his  will, 
which  he  cannot  modify  and  annihilate  as  he  pleases. 
The  world  by  wisdom  kriew  not  God.  Plato  was 
wise,  but  he  knew  him  not :  he  saw  him  darkly  and 
at  a  distance ;  but  his  mind  was  too  small  to  con- 
template the  time  when  God  spake  the  word,  and 
called  Matter  into  being.  Here,  then,  was  the  basis, 
the  false,  the  unphilosophical  basis,  on  which  all  the 
Grecian  sages  built  their  systems.  Matter  was  co- 
eternal  with  God  ;  and  the  world  was  formed,  either 
by  Matter  acting  ujjon  itself,  or  being  acted  upon  by 
God.  The  School  of  Epicurus  made  Matter  act 
upon  itself,  and  the  Deity  was  reduced  to  a  name. 
The  Stoics  and  Peripatetics  believed  God  to  have 
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acted  upon  Matter ;  but  it  was  from  necessity,  and 
not  from  choice^. 

Plato  had  already  adopted  a  system  more  worthy 
of  the  Deity,  and  conceived  that  God  acted  ujDon 
Matter  of  his  own  free  will,  and  by  calling  order 
out  of  disorder  formed  the  world  ^.  Plato  certainly 
did  not  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal,  though  such 
a  notion  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle*^.  Plato  held  the 
eternity  of  Matter;  but  he  believed  the  arrangement 
and  harmony  of  the  universe  to  be  the  work  of  the 
Deity.  Here  begins  the  peculiar  intricacy  of  the 
Platonic  system.  Every  thing,  except  the  Deity, 
which  exists  in  heaven  and  in  earth,  whether  the 
object  of  sense  or  purely  intellectual,  was  believed 
to  have  had  a  beginning.  There  was  a  time  when 
it  did  not  exist :  but  there  never  was  a  time,  when 
the  Idea,  i.  e.  the  form  or  archetype,  did  not  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  Hence  we  find  so  many 
writers  speak  of  three  Principles  being  held  by 
Plato,  the  Deity,  the  Idea,  and  Matter".  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas, 
without  running  into  mysticism  or  obscurity:  but 
perhaps  if  we  lay  aside  for  a  time  the  doctrines  of 


^  The  opinion  of  these  dif-  He  contrasts  this  notion  with 

ferent     sects    concerning    the  his  own,  which  was,  that  they 

creation  of  the  world  is  well  were  produced   "  with  reason 

explained  by  Thomasius,  Sche-  "  and  divine   knowledge  pro- 

diasm.  Histor.    §.    37.    p.    29.  "  ceeding  from  God."    Sophis- 

Exercit.  de  Stoica  mundi  exusti-  ta,    p.    265.      Anaxagoras  was 

one.  Diss.  II.  de  IV  Grsecorum  the  first  philosopher  who  taught 

sectis,  p.  29.  this.  Eus.  Prap.  Evang.  x.  14. 

'^  It  would   seem   as   if  the  p.  504  :  xiv.  14.  p.  750. 

majority  of  persons  in  Plato's  ''  See  Philo  Judaeus  de  Mundi 

day    believed    that     "  Nature  IncorruptibUitate,\o\.\l.  yy.  j\^(). 

"  produced  all  things  by  a  kind  Cudworth  IV.  14.  vol.  I.  p.  366. 

"  of  spontaneous    cause,    and  ed.  Mosheim. 
"  without  a  producing  Mind." 
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the  ancients,  and  take  our  own  notions  of  the  Deity, 
we  may  be  able  to  form  some  conception  of  Plato's 
meaning. 

We  believe  that  there  was  a  time,  when  the  world 
which  we  inhabit,  and  every  thing  which  moves 
upon  it,  did  not  exist ;  but  we  cannot  say  that  there 
ever  was  a  time,  when  the  works  of  creation  were 
not  present  to  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  There  may 
therefore  be  the  image  of  a  thing,  though  as  yet  it 
has  received  no  material  form :  or  to  use  the  illus- 
tration of  the  Platonists,  the  seal  may  exist  without 
the  impression^.  We  know  indeed  that  our  own 
minds  can  form  to  themselves  images,  which  are 
not  only  unsubstantial,  but  no  likeness  of  which  was 
ever  yet  an  object  of  sense.  In  the  same  manner 
the  images  of  all  created  things  are  present  to  the 
mind  of  the  Deity :  and  these  images  must  have 
existed  before  the  material  copies  of  them.  Plato 
supposed  these  images  to  possess  a  real  existence, 
and  gave  to  them  the  name  of  Form,  Example, 
Archetype,  or  Idea;  and  the  use,  which  he  made  of 
them,  constitutes  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy  ^\  He  saw  that  these  Ideas  not 
only  preceded  the  creation  of  the  world,  but  must 
have  been  present  to  the  Deity  from  all  eternity ; 
and  he  could  assign  to  them  no  other  place  than  the 
mind  of  the  Deity,  which  he  sometimes  calls  Mind, 
and  sometimes  Reason.  Plato's  conception  of  the 
creation,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  formation 
of  the  world,  borders  hard  upon  the  sublime.     He 


^    Ov    rpoTvov    (r<ppay'i8os    [iids  jxarav  (^v<T€is  TranTrKrjde'is.     Didy- 

eKfiayela  yivecrdai  noXka,   kol  av-  mils    apud   Eus.    Prcep.  Eviing. 

y(yas  eiKOvas  ivos  dv8p6s,  oiirais  e'/c  XI.  23.  p.  545* 
/Lttas.  e/cdoTJjs   Ideas   aladtjriov    trw- 
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conceived  the  first  process  of  it  to  be  purely  mental. 
The  mind  or  reason  of  God,  in  which  were  the 
Ideas  of  all  things,  acted  upon  Matter,  and  gave  to 
the  universe  a  soul,  or  moving  principle.  Creation 
began  with  beings  purely  intellectual,  whom  Plato, 
in  deference  to  popular  opinion,  called  Gods,  but 
which  were  very  unlike  to  the  Deities  of  Paganism ; 
and  from  the  obscurity  of  his  language  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  heavenly  bodies '^ 
These  intellectual  beings  received  a  principle  of  im- 
mortality, and  were  commissioned  by  God  to  create 
beings  of  an  inferior  order,  whose  souls  had  already 
existed,  when  the  soul  of  the  universe  was  formed. 
Here  again  we  find  Plato  struggling  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  believing  God  to  be  the  author  of  evil.  God 
employed  his  celestial  agents  to  finish  the  creation, 
and  to  form  mortal  bodies :  for  if  he  formed  them 
himself,  he  would  be  the  creator  of  evil,  and  that 
evil  would  be  immortal.  This  was  the  weak  part 
of  Plato's  philosophy:  but  the  same  weakness  per- 
vaded every  other  system ;  and  without  seeking  to 
penetrate  his  obscurity  any  further,  we  may  proceed 
to  compare  the  sketch  here  given  of  his  doctrines 
with  those  of  the  Gnostics. 

The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  agreed  with  Plato 
in  making  Matter  coeternal  with  God  ^  They  also 
believed,  that  the  material  world  was  formed  after 
an  eternal  and  intellectual  Idea.  This  peculiar  and 
mystical  notion  is  the  very  soul  of  Platonism :  and 
we  learn  from  Irena^us,  that  it  was  held  by  all  the 
Gnostics '\     Both  parties  also  believed  in  an  inter- 

ir  Et  hoc  autem,  quod  ex  Anaxagoras  et  Empedocles  et 
subjecta  materia  dicunt  fabri-  Plato  primi  ante  lios  dixerunt. 
catorem   fecisse    mundum,    et     Iren,  II.  14,  4.  p.  134. 
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mediate  order  of  beings  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth :  these  beings  were 
supposed  by  both  to  have  proceeded  from  the  Mind 
or  Reason  of  God :  and  it  may  furnish  a  clue  to 
much  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy,  if  we  suppose  the 
^ons  of  the  Gnostics  to  be  merely  a  personification 
of  the  Ideas  of  Plato  ^:  or  we  may  say  generally, 
that  the  Gnostics  formed  their  system  of  ^Eons  by 
combining  the  intellectual  beings  of  the  Platonic 
philosophy  with  the  angels  of  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
We  shall  also  have  occasion  to  see  in  the  course  of 
these  Lectures,  that  the  Gnostics  believed  in  a  trans- 
migration of  souls  :  and  this  is  one  of  the  doctrines 
v/hich  Plato  appears  to  have  taken  from  Pytha- 
goras. 

There  is  indeed  one  material  difference  between 
the  system  of  Plato  and  that  of  the  Gnostics.  Ac- 
cording to  the  former,  God  ordered  the  intellectual 
beings,  which  he  had  produced,  to  create  the  world; 
and  he  delegated  this  work  to  them,  that  he  might 
not  be  himself  the  author  of  evil.  But  according  to 
the  Gnostics,  the  Demiurgus,  one  of  the  inferior 
^ons,  created  the  world  without  the  knowledge  of 
God.  This  is  perhaps  as  rational  an  hypothesis  as 
that  of  Plato  himself ;  and  the  one  may  very  natu- 


s  Tins   seems  to  have  been  "  nactus,   Colarbaso  viam  de- 

the  notion  of  Irenaeus  :   "  Pro  "  lineavit.     Earn    postmodum 

"  primis  ac  maximis  Diis  Mo-  "  Ptolom<3eus    instravit,   nomi- 

' '  nas  formaverunt ;  et  pro  se-  ' '  nibus    et    numeris   yEonum 

"  cundis  Diis,  &c.  &c."  II.  14,  "  distinctis  in  personales  sub- 

I.  p.  133  :  and  that  these  per-  "  stantias,  sed  extra  Deum  de- 

sonifications  were  gradually  a-  "  terminatas,  quas  Valentinus 

dopted  by  the  later  Gnostics,  "  in  ipsa  summa  divinitatis,  ut 

is  said  by  TertuUian,  who  writes  "  sensus  et  adfectus  et  motus 

thus  of  Valentinus;    "  Cujus-  "  incluserat."  Adv.  Valentin.  ^. 

"  dam  veteris  opinionis  semen  p.  251. 
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rally  have  grown  into  the  other,  during  the  frequent 
agitation  of  the  question,  concerning  the  origin  of 
evil.  It  may  be  observed  also,  that  the  constant 
hostility,  which  existed  between  the  supreme  God 
and  the  creative  ^on  or  Demiurgus,  does  not  find 
any  parallel  in  the  Platonic  philosophy.  This  was 
probably  borrowed  from  the  eastern  doctrine  of  a 
Good  and  Evil  Principle :  and  what  the  scriptures 
say  of  Satan,  the  great  adversary  of  God  and  man, 
may  also  have  contributed  to  form  the  same  doc- 
trine. 

We  may  now  leave  for  a  while  the  subtleties  of 
Platonism,  and  consider  what  there  was  in  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy,  which  led  to  the  union  of  so 
many  and  such  different  systems. 

When  Alexander  led  his  army  into  Asia,  he  was 
not  inattentive  to  the  interests  of  science  ;  and  we 
are  informed,  that  several  philosophers  followed  in 
his  train,  whose  object  was  to  observe  the  produc- 
tions and  the  opinions  of  the  eastern  world  ^\  These 
men  would  not  be  likely  to  pass  through  the  Per- 
sian provinces,  without  noticing  the  doctrine  of  the 
two  Principles,  which  had  existed  for  ages  in  that 
country,  but  which  as  yet  was  little  known  in 
Greece.  Such  of  them  as  returned  home,  would 
naturally  impart  to  their  countrymen  the  result  of 
their  inquiries  into  the  eastern  doctrines ;  and  an 

"  Pliny  speaks  of  some  thou-  p.  694  E.)    Anaxarchus,  of  the 

sands  of  persons  being  sent  for  Eleatic  School,    (Arrian.    Plu- 

the  investigation  of  natural  his-  tarch.  11.  cc.  Diog.  Laert.  IX. 

tory.   (VIII.  16.)    Among  the  ^Han.     Var.    Hist.    IX.    30.) 

philosophers,    who   went   with  Onesicritus,  a  Cynic,   (Arrian. 

Alexander,  we  read  of  Calisthe-  VI.    2.     Lucian.    Peregrin.   25. 

nes,  a  relation  and  disciple  of  vol.  III.   p.  348.    Diog.   Laert. 

Aristotle,  (Arrian.  IV.    10.  Q.  VI.)  and  Pyrrho.  (Diog.  Laert. 

Curt.  VIII.  6.   Plutarch.  Alex.  IX.) 
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event  had  lately  happened  in  the  philosophical  world, 
which  was  highly  favourable  to  the  reception  of 
new  opinions. 

When  the  city  of  Alexandria  was  founded,  great 
inducements  were  held  out  for  men  of  literature  and 
science  to  resort  thither  :  and  the  foimder  was  ap- 
parently careful  to  shew  no  preference  to  any  parti- 
cular school '.  We  are  told,  that  the  call  was  readily 
obeyed  :  learned  men  flocked  to  Alexandria  from 
every  quarter ;  and  under  the  two  first  Ptolemies 
the  same  or  even  greater  efforts  were  made  to  render 
that  city  the  emjiorium  of  science  as  well  as  of  com- 
merce. By  founding  the  celebrated  library,  and  by 
other  acts  of  munificence,  these  two  kings  attracted 
many  philosophers  to  their  court  ^  :  and  we  are  told, 
that  the  Platonists  (who  after  their  master's  death 
had  branched  into  several  schools)  were  particularly 
numerous.  The  return  of  Alexander's  army,  and  of 
the  philosophers  mentioned  above,  would  naturally 
have  given  the  Greeks  some  acquaintance  with 
Eastern  theology,  and  Platonism  would  be  likely  to 
receive  some  accessions  from  that  quarter'.  The 
situation  of  Alexandria  was  also  suited  to  give  it  a 
peculiar  interest  in  the  eyes  of  the  Platonists.  Their 

'   See    Brucker,   vol.    I.    p.  lioth.  Augusta.  ^.  ^i.  Vrideaux, 

1354.  vol.  II.  p.  685  :    but  I  Connexion,  sub  an.   284.  A.  C. 

would  particularly  recommend  but    particularly    Matter,    sur 

Matter's     Essay     sur     VEcole  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  tom.  I.  p. 

d'Alexandrie.  Paris.  18 20. which  48. 

throws  muchlightupon the  sub-  '  See   Brucker,    vol.    II.    p. 

jects  discussed  in  this  Lecture.  965.     Eratosthenes,  who    was 

^  Pausan.  in  Attic.     Strabo,  librarian  under  Ptolemy  Euer- 

XIII.  p.  608.  ed.   1620.  Am-  getes,  wrote  in  recommendation 

mian.  Marcel.    XXII.     16.    p.  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and 

266.  ed.  1693.  For  the  Library  was    himself  called    a   second 

at  Alexandria,  see   Lipsius,  de  Plato. 
Biblioth.  c.  2.  Corring.  de  Bib- 
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founder,  as  is  well  known,  had  travelled  into  Egypt, 
as  Pythagoras  and  other  Grecian  sages  had  done  be- 
fore him  ™.  At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  speak- 
ing, literature  in  Egypt  was  considerably  on  the  de- 
cline". But  in  its  better  and  happier  days,  that 
country  could  boast  of  having  been  the  instructress 
of  Greece ;  and  many  of  the  Platonic  doctrines  agreed 
with  those  of  the  Egyptians.  Thus  we  know,  that 
the  Egyptians  held  Matter  to  be  eternal,  though 
they  believed  that  the  world  was  created  °.  We  find 
them  also,  like  Plato,  identifying  their  Gods  with 
the  heavenly  bodies  p  :  and  if  Plato  learnt  some  of 
his  peculiar  doctrines  from  the  Egyptians,  he  learnt 
also  from  them  to  clothe  them  in  a  veil  of  mystery. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  precisely  what  was  the 
Egyptian  notion  concerning  the  Deity.  It  appears 
however,  that  they  believed  in  the  existence  of  one 
supreme  God,  who  was  diffused  through  all  sjiace. 
If  we  can  penetrate  their  symbolical  theology,  Osiris 
was  this  Deity,  and  Isis  was  a  personification  of 
Matter.  Typhon  also  was  a  principle  of  evil  residing 
in  Matter  ;  and  in  this  there  seems  to  have  been  an 
agreement  between  the  Egyptian  and  Oriental  doc- 
trines ^.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  resem- 

™  Diodor.    Sic.    (I.    96.  see  298.  Mosheim,  ad  Cudworth, 

Wesseling  ad  1.)  Strabo,  XVII.  iv.  18.  vol.  I.  p.  502.  not.'^. 
p.    806.    Plutarch,    (de   Is.    et         p  Diod.  Sic.  apud  Eus.  Frcsp. 

Osir.  p.  354.  D.  see  Wytten-  Evang.  I.  9.  See  Brucker,  vol. 

bach,     ad    1.)     also     Brucker,  I.  p.  303. 

vol.  I.  p.  365.  374.  633.  Schra-  1  Isis  and  Osiris  are  explain- 

derus,  de  Ortu  et  Prog.  Philoso-  ed    very    differently    in    Eus. 

phi(je.  Pi-cej}.  Evang.  I.  9.  p.   27.  III. 

"  Manetho  is   the    only  na-  11.  p.  115.  116.  See  Brucker, 

tive   Egyptian,  who   was    con-  vol.  I.  p.  287 — 291.  Mosheim, 

spicuous  for  his  learning  in  the  ad  Cudworth,  IV.  18.  vol.  I.  p. 

reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  522.     Wolfius,     Manichceismus 

"  This  is  said  by  Diog.  Laert.  a?}te  Manich(eos,  II.  14.  p.  68. 
I.  10.  See  Brucker,  vol    I.  p. 
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blance  between  the  Egyptian  and  the  Platonic,  it  was 
at  least  interesting  to  a  Platonist  to  meet  in  Alex- 
andria with  Egyptian  philosophers,  and  to  trace  some 
of  his  master's  opinions  to  the  soiu'ce  from  which  he 
drew  them. 

The  genuineness  however  of  Plato's  doctrines 
would  not  be  likely  to  be  preserved  entire  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  different  sects,  A  new  impulse 
would  also  be  given  to  Platonism  by  the  arrival  of 
some  Pythagorean  philosophers,  who  fled  from  Italy 
to  Alexandria  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies^'.  The 
school  of  Pythagoras,  which  had  long  ceased  to  be 
numerous,  (probably  because  Plato  had  borrowed  its 
most  popular  and  attractive  parts,)  was  at  this  time 
almost  extinct :  and  the  last  supporters  of  it,  who 
now  came  to  Alexandria,  would  be  likely  to  receive 
a  kinder  welcome  from  the  Platonists  than  in  any 
other  quarter.  Pythagoras,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
served, travelled  into  Egypt :  and  if  ancient  testimony 
may  be  believed,  he  was  also  a  disciple  of  Zoroaster, 
and  was  indebted  to  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  two 
latter  points  however  are  extremely  doubtful''';  but 
that  Plato  adopted  many  opinions  of  Pythagoras,  is 
certain  beyond  dispute.  Timaeus,  who  is  employed 
by  Plato  in  the  most  elaborate  of  his  dialogues,  as 
the  expounder  of  his  own  opinions,  was  a  professed 
Pythagorean  ;  and  without  recurring  again  to  the 
subtleties  of  Plato,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  doctrine  of  Ideas,  that  most  peculiar  feature  of 
Platonism,  was  undoubtedly  taken  from  Pythagoras  ^ 
The  fancy  also  of  attaching  a  mystical  importance  to 


""See    Brucker,    vol.    I.    p.     tione  Philosophic  Italicee.  c.  15. 
1354.    vol.    II.    p.    763.    779.     p.  176. 
Schseffer,  dc  Natura  et  Constitu-         ^  See  note  ^3, 
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certain  numbers,  and  the  doctrine  of  a  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  were  both  adopted,  first  by  Pythagoras, 
and  after  him  by  Plato. 

The  time  however  arrived,  when  Alexandria  was 
no  longer  the  general  and  peaceful  asylum  of  learned 
men  :  and  Ptolemy  Physcon,  in  the  second  century 
before  Christ,  departing  from  the  liberal  policy  of 
his  predecessors,  obliged  the  philosophers,  by  his  cruel 
and  sanguinary  conduct,  to  quit  his  capital ;  and  most 
of  them  retired  into  Greece  or  Asia  Minor '.  Hence 
it  probably  was,  that  at  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  we  find 
most  traces  of  it  in  the  cities  of  Asia  Minor :  and  it 
is  also  not  improbable,  that  as  soon  as  the  storm  was 
past,  and  men  of  learning  might  again  resort  to  Alex- 
andria, they  would  bring  back  with  them  some  new 
Tdoctrines  ;  and  the  religion  of  the  Magi  might  be 
joined  to  the  speculations  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras". 
The  Platonic  philosophy  was  thus  likely  to  receive 
considerable  modifications  in  the  Alexandrian  school ; 
and  there  was  still  another  quarter,  to  which  I  have 
not  yet  alluded,  but  which  may  be  proved  to  have 
exercised  great  influence  upon  the  sentiments  of  the 
later  Platonists. 

When  Alexander  founded  his  new  city,  he  esta- 
blished in  it  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  and  allowed 
them  the  same  privileges  with  the  Macedonians  and 
other  settlers.  From  this  time  the  customs  and  re- 
ligion of  the  Jews  became  much  better  known  in  the 
world  at  large,  than  they  had  been  before.  Seleucus 
Nicator  shewed  them  the  same  favour  by  allowing 
them  to  settle  in  all  the  cities  of  his  dominions  ^  ; 

t  Athenseus,  IV.  ult.  Justin,      191.  645.  944. 
XXXVIII.  8.  ^  Josephus  speaks  of  a  great 

"  See   Brucker,   vol.   II.   p.     number   of  Jews    settling    in 
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and  Ptolemy  Philaclelphiis,  a  few  years  later,  by  caus- 
ing the  scriptures  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  ena- 
bled the  philosophers  at  his  court  to  enter  upon  that 
new  branch  of  study  ^'.  There  is  positive  evidence, 
that  the  Jewish  scriptures  were  read  by  the  heathen 
philosophers ;  and  the  Jews  appear  in  turn  to  have 
studied  the  heathen  systems,  particularly  that  of 
Plato.  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  both  parties  would 
be  likely  to  be  affected  by  this  communication  :  but 
we  must  not  imagine,  that  the  Jews,  who  dwelt  at 
Alexandria,  practised  or  taught  their  religion  in  its 
original  purity.  That  extraordinary  and  infatuated 
j)eople  were  from  the  earliest  times  inclined  to  en- 
graft foreign  superstitions  upon  their  national  wor- 
ship :  and  when  their  idolatries  at  length  caused  the 
Almighty  to  destroy  their  city,  and  send  them  cap- 
tives to  Babylon,  they  came  in  contact  with  a  new 
system  of  superstition,  different  from  that  of  Egypt 
or  Canaan,  which  had  before  ensnared  them.  The 
Jews,  who  returned  from  Babylon  at  the  end  of  their 
captivity,  would  be  sure  to  bring  with  them  some  of 
the  rites  and  customs  of  the  people  whom  they  had 
left :  but  they  also  found  the  evil  already  waiting 
for  them  even  at  their  doors.  The  mixed  people, 
who  settled  in  Samaria,  when  Shalmaneser  had  de- 
populated it,  set  up  a  variety  of  idolatries,  and  joined 
them  to  the  worship  of  the  God  of  the  Jews.  (2  Kings 
xvii.  24 — 34.)  Most  of  the  idolaters  were  from  the 
nations  beyond  the  Euphrates :  and  this  heteroge- 
neous mixture  of  creeds  continued  in  the  country, 
when  the  Jews  returned  from  captivity.     We  know 

Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  with  the  Macedonians.  Antiq. 
Soter.  Those  in  Alexandria  XII.  i.  cont.  Apion.  11.  4.  See 
had  equal  rights  given  to  them     Aristeas,  p.  104. 
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from  scripture,  that  of  those  who  were  the  first  to 
return,  many  formed  marriages  with  the  people  of 
the  neighbourhood  :  (Ezra  ix.  2.)  and  the  zeal,  with 
which  Ezra  endeavom*ed  to  prevent  this  intercourse, 
shewed  that  he  considered  the  religion  of  his  coun- 
trymen to  be  in  danger.  We  learn  also  from  Jose- 
phus,  that  many  Jews  continued  to  live  in  the  coun- 
tries beyond  the  Euphrates :  he  speaks  of  them  as 
many  myriads :  and  he  shews  in  several  places, 
that  they  kept  uf)  an  intercourse  with  their  country- 
men at  Jerusalem  :  they  attended  the  festivals  :  they 
paid  the  didrachma  to  the  temple,  and  sent  their 
pedigrees  to  be  registered  at  Jerusalem y :  all  which 
shews  that  a  constant  communication  was  kept  up 
between  the  Jews  and  those  Eastern  nations,  where 
the  religion  of  the  Magi  had  lately  been  reformed 
by  Zoroaster.  In  one  sense,  the  Jews  had  greatly 
profited  by  their  captivity  in  Babylon  ;  and  we  read 
no  more  of  the  whole  nation  falling  into  idolatry. 
The  Persians  indeed  were  not  idolaters  :  and  it  was 
from  them  that  the  greatest  effect  was  produced 
upon  the  opinions  of  the  Jews.  It  seems  certain, 
that  their  notions  concerning  angels  received  a  con- 
siderable tincture  from  those  of  the  Persians'^ :  and 
the  three  principal  sects,  of  Pharisees,  Sadducees, 
and  Essenes,  shew  how  far  religious  differences 
were  allowed  among  them,  and  yet  the  unity  of 
faith  was  considered  to  be  maintained''.     The  Cab- 

y  See  note  ^  and  Bnicker,  ^hns,  Antiq.XlU.  <,.  g:  XYIII. 

vol.  II.  p.  654.  1,   2.   de  Bella  Jud.   II.    8.    i. 

^  The  origin  and  history  of  where   he  will  find   the    most 

the   Jewish    sects    have    been  ancient   and  valuable   account 

treated  of  by  so  many  writers,  of  the    Pharisees,    Sadducees, 

that  I  shall  only  refer  the  reader  and  Essenes  ;  and  to  Brucker, 

in   the  first  instance  to  Jose-  vol.  II.  p.  71  2.  who  has  named 
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bala,  of  which  I  spoke  in  my  last  Lecture,  contains 
many  doctrines  concerning"  angels  and  other  mystical 
points,  which  can  only  have  come  from  an  Eastern 
quarter  :  and  the  secondary  or  allegorical  interpre- 
tation of  Scripture,  with  which  the  Cabbala  abounds, 
began  soon  after  the  return  from  captivity.  If  far- 
ther proof  be  wanting  of  the  tendency  of  the  Jews 
to  adopt  foreign  manners,  we  may  find  it  in  Jose- 
phus  and  the  books  of  the  Maccabees  ^^.  The  situa- 
tion of  Jerusalem  between  the  rival  kingdoms  of 
Syria  and  Egypt,  brought  them  into  perpetual  con- 
tact with  Grecian  institutions ;  and  though  Antio- 
chus  Epijjhanes,  when  he  tried  to  force  the  Jews  to 
change  their  customs,  met  with  that  resistance  which 
persecution  always  creates ;  though  zealous  and  in- 
flexible patriots  were  found,  who  resisted  every  in- 
novation ;  yet  in  times  of  security,  and  when  the 
enemy  was  not  at  their  gates,  they  were  eager 
enough  to  depart  from  their  national  habits,  and  to 
adopt  the  superstitions  of  their  more  polished  neigh- 
bours. 

It  was  with  Jews  of  this  character,  that  the  Greek 
philosophers  of  Alexandria  came  into  contact :  and 
the  influence  seems  to  have  been  mutual  which  both 
parties  had  upon  each  other.  The  Greeks,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Platonists,  learnt  a  purer  doctrine  than 
their  own  concerning  the  unity  of  God :  but  they 
learnt  also,  what  the  Jews  had  lately  imported  from 
Persia,  a  more  complicated  system  of  good  and  evil 
Daemons,  who  had  great  power  over  the  earth,  and 
who  were  perpetually  at  war  with  each  other  and 
with  God.     The  allegorical  mode  of  interpretation 

nearly  all  the  principal  writers  Prideaux,  Connexion,  sub  an. 
upon  the  subject.     I  may  add     X07.  A.C. 
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was  also  particularly  attractive  to  the  Platonists : 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  a  method  of  compro- 
mise agreed  upon  by  both  parties :  the  Jews  pro- 
posed it  as  a  means,  by  which  they  might  persuade 
the  Platonists,  that  their  doctrines  were  not  so  dissi- 
milar :  and  the  Platonists  consented  on  these  terms 
to  admit  the  theology  of  the  Jews.  Hence  arose  a 
new  school  in  Alexandria,  which  might  be  called 
that  of  the  Platonizing  Jews*^ :  and  out  of  the  same 
system,  as  I  conceive,  arose  the  Judaizing  Platonists, 
who,  with  a  few  other  additions,  became  afterwards 
the  Gnostics. 

If  any  person  should  doubt  what  has  been  said 
concerning  the  effect  of  Platonism  upon  the  Jews, 
he  may  satisfy  himself  by  reading  the  Apocryphal 
book  of  Wisdom,  which  was  certainly  written  some 
time  in  the  second  century  before  our  Saviour.  The 
writer  of  it  evidently  thought  that  Matter  was  not 
created,  (xi.  17.)  and  he  speaks  of  the  Word  or 
Logos  of  God  exactly  in  the  same  sense  which  the 
Platonists  attached  to  the  term^°.  (xviii.  15.)  At  a 
later  period  than  this,  and  contemporary  with  the 
rise  of  Christianity,  we  have  a  stronger  evidence  in 
the  works  of  Philo  Judaeus,  who  was  so  decided  a 
copier  of  Plato,  that  the  coincidence  grew  into  a 
proverb^'.  Philo  himself,  as  well  as  Josephus,  gives 
us  many  proofs  of  that  mixture  of  opinions,  which 
is  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Alexandrian  school : 
and  whoever  reads  the  accounts,  which  these  two 
writers  give  of  the  Essenes,  will  see  that  opinions 
were  rapidly  verging  towards  that  eclectic  and  mys- 

^  For  the  preference   given     II.  p.  692.     Walchius,  Obs.  in 
by   the  Jews    to  the  Platonic     Nov.  Foed.  14.  p.  99. 
philosophy,   see  Brucker,  vol. 
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tical  system,  which  was   known   by  the   name  of 
Gnosticism ''. 

The  question  has  often  been  asked,  why  the 
Evangelists  do  not  represent  our  Saviour  as  taking 
any  notice  of  the  sect  of  the  Essenes  :  but  the  words 
of  Philo  will,  I  think,  furnish  us  with  a  sufficient 
answer.  He  divides  the  Essenes  into  the  practical 
and  the  contemplative :  the  former  were  those  who 
lived  in  Syria  and  Palestine ;  the  latter  were  those 
who  were  dispersed  in  other  countries.  The  prac- 
tical Essenes  aj^pear  to  have  been  few :  Philo  and 
Josephus  compute  them  at  only  four  thousand  ;  a 
small  number  for  the  whole  of  Syria  and  Palestine  : 
and  since  we  read  that  they  lived  in  villages,  avoid- 
ing the  large  towns,  it  is  not  extraordinary  that  we 
do  not  hear  of  them  in  the  discourses  of  our  Saviour, 
who  was  generally  in  Jerusalem  when  he  addressed 
the  Pharisees  and  Sadducees.  The  fact  seems  to 
have  been,  that  the  Essenes  were  originally  Phari- 
sees :  but  adopting  more  rigid  habits,  and  living  in 
retired  places,  they  preserved  the  austerity  of  the 
Pharisees  without  their  hypocrisy ;  and  as  to  mat- 
ters of  religion,  they  did  not  much  depart  from  the 
manners  of  their  forefathers.  But  the  contemplative 
Essenes,  or  Therapeutae,  were  a  very  different  race  of 
men.  According  to  Philo,  they  were  to  be  found  in 
several  parts  of  the  world,  but  abounded  particularly 


^  We  have  the  most  valu-  i.  5.  do  Bello    Jud.  II.  8.   2. 

able    and    authentic   materials  Eusebius  has  also  preserved  an 

for  the  history  of  the  Essenes  account,  which  Avas   given    of 

in    the    two    works    of    Philo,  them   by   Porphyry,    de  Absti- 

Quod  liber  sit  quisquis,  &c.  vol.  nentia,  IV.  p.  332.(Pr8ep.Evang. 

II.  p.  457.   and  de   Vita  Con-  IX.  3.)  but  it  is  evidently  taken 

templntiva,  p.  47 1 :  and  in  Jose-  from  Josephus. 
phus,  Antiq.  XIII.  5.9  :  XVIII. 
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in  Egypt  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Alexandria. 
Egypt,  it  may  be  observed,  has  at  all  periods  been 
distinguished  for  men  leading  solitary  lives :  mon- 
achism  took  its  rise  in  Egypt :  and  the  contempla- 
tive Essenes  might  not  unfitly  be  described  as  Jew- 
ish, or  rather  Platonic  monks'^.  In  religion,  they 
were  so  far  Jews,  that  they  worshipped  one  God : 
but  Josephus  expressly  says,  that  they  did  not  par- 
take in  the  public  sacrifices  ;  and  when  Philo  speaks 
of  their  books,  he  does  not  mean  merely  the  scrip- 
tures, but  writings  of  the  founders  of  their  sect, 
which  were  filled,  as  he  says,  with  dark  and  obscure 
sayings.  Their  life,  as  their  name  implies,  was  a 
life  of  contemplation.  Temperate  and  abstemious  in 
their  habits,  and  shunning  the  abodes  of  men,  they 
passed  their  days  in  retirement,  giving  themselves 
up  to  an  unceasing  and  mystical  devotion ^^  Per- 
sons in  this  frame  of  mind  were  well  suited  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  Gnosticism  :  and  the  same  state  of 
things,  which  led  to  the  eclectic  philosophy  and  the 
schools  of  the  later  Platonists,  would  also  produce 
the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics. 

'■'  The  Pseudo-Dionysius  ap-  crates  says,  that  da-KTjTrjpia  had 

pears  to  have  considered  6(pa-  probably  existed   a  long  time 

TTfVTai   and  fiovaxol  as   synony-  in  Egypt,  but  that  the  system 

mous.   {Eccles.  Hierai-ch.Yl.  ■^.  was   carried    much   further  by 

p.   386.   ed.    1634.)     But  the  Ammon,  who  lived  A.D.  330. 

term /xoi/axoy  was  not  used  till  (IV.  23.)     Sozomen   observes, 

long  after  the   apostolic   age  ;  that  there  were    no   monastic 

and  monachism  probably  owed  establishments  in  Europe  about 

its  rise  to  the  severity  of  per-  the  year   340 ;    and  that  they 

secution,  as  Sozomen  observes,  were  introduced  into  Palestine 

I.  12.  and  Niceph.  Call.  VIII.  by  Hilarion,  who  lived  at  the 

39.     'AaKTjTTjs  was    a  term    in  same  period.  (III.  14.  p.  116.) 

much    earlier    use    with     the  Athanasius  mentions  da-KrjTal  at 

Christians,  and  was  taken  from  Rome  in  the  year  355.     (Hist. 

heathen  writers.    (See  Casaub.  Arian.  adMonachos,  38.  p.  366.) 

Exerc.   II.    ad  Baron.    §.    13.  See  Bingham,  Antiquities,  VII. 

Suicer.  voc.  da-K^Trjs  et  novaxos.  I,  4.     Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante 

Valesius  in  Bus.  II.  17.)     So-  Const.  Cent.  II.  35.  Not.  m. 
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The  eclectic  ijhilosophy,  of  which  Potamon  has 
been  looked  upon  as  the  founder,  was  an  attempt, 
not  in  itself  irrational,  to  unite  different  systems. 
The  supporters  of  it  read  the  Jewish  and  Christian 
scriptures :  and  their  ambition  was  to  prove  that 
both  of  them  were  borrowed  from  Plato.  It  was  in 
this  school  that  some  of  the  Christian  Fathers  stu- 
died :  and  the  names  of  Ammonius,  Plotinus,  Por- 
phyry, Proclus,  and  others,  though  connected  with 
some  of  the  most  formidable  attacks  which  were 
made  upon  Christianity,  were  sufficient  to  entitle 
the  later  Platonists  to  a  great  and  merited  ce- 
lebrity^^. 

Gnosticism  in  the  mean  time  had  proceeded  from 
the  same  source,  but  had  run  on  in  a  much  more 
tortuous  and  devious  course,  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  shew,  that  the  Platonic  school  of  Alex- 
andria was  the  real  cause  of  Gnosticism  '^.  We  may 
suppose,  that  discussions  would  be  frequent  among 
the  learned  men  of  different  sects,  who  frequented 
that  city :  and  it  appears,  that  leaving  the  more 
useful  branches  of  ethical,  political,  or  physical  phi- 
losophy, many  or  most  of  them  perplexed  themselves 
with  the  eternal  question,  Unde  malum,  et  quare  f 
What  is  the  source  and  the  cause  of  eviP?  This  diffi- 


•^  Strabo,      who     flourished  ancient  times,  and  TimonPhlia- 

while  our    Saviour  was    upon  sius  wrote  this  epigram   upon 

earth,  says  of  the  Alexandrians,  their  endless  contentions  ; 

"  they  receive  many  foreign-  ttoXXoI  fx.ev  jBoa-KovTai  iv  hlyv- 

"  ers,  and  have  sent  out  not  a  tttm  7ro\v(f)vXa> 

"  few  of  their  own  people :  and  (Si^XiokoI    x«P«'«"t«'>    dufipiTa 

"  there  are  schools  there  of  all  drjptoavres, 

"  sorts  of  science  and  litera-  Movaeav  iv  raXapa. 

"  ture."  XIV.  p.  463.  ed.  1587.  Athen.  Deipnos.  I.  22.  (p.  84, 

"^  The  minute  discussions  of  ed.  Schvv.) 
the   Alexandrian    philosophers  Philetas  of  Cos,  who  was   re- 
afforded   much  amusement  in  ceived  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  wast- 
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culty  has  been  thought  by  some  to  have  led  to  all 
the  false  religions  which  have  appeared  in  the 
world :  and  the  Gnostics,  in  order  to  solve  the 
question,  built  up  a  monstrous  and  extravagant 
system  by  the  union  of  many  creeds.  It  was  with 
this  view,  that  they  placed  Matter  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  Pleroma,  which  was  the  abode  of  the  supreme 
God.  For  this  also  they  invented  their  numerous 
succession  of  J^Lons,  by  one  of  whom,  without  the 
command  or  the  will  of  God,  the  world  was  created. 
This  was  the  scheme  and  framework  of  the  Gnostic 
theology.  Whatever  militated  against  it,  was  alle- 
gorized and  tortured  into  agreement.  To  study 
this  system,  was  not  the  means,  but  the  end.  They 
boasted  that  they  alone  could  have  the  knowledge 
of  God  :  and  to  become  perfect  in  this  knowledge, 
was  the  only  true  object  of  human  existence.  The 
disputes  of  different  sects  in  Alexandria,  and  the  ad- 
tional  excitement,  which  was  given  by  the  Jewish 
scriptures,  led  gradually  to  this  mystical  philosophy ; 
and  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  the  Jews  after 
the  captivity  borrowed  many  opinions  from  Persia, 
we  may  add  the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  Principles 
as  another  and  important  element  in  Gnosticism  ^. 
This  view  of  the  subject  may  reconcile  all  hypo- 
theses :  and  we  may  conclude,  that  those  who  have 
deduced  Gnosticism  from  the  doctrines  of  the  Magi, 

ed  away  and  died,  because  he  forms  us,  that  the  followers  of 

could  not  solve  the  fallacy  call-  Prodicus  (who  were  Gnostics) 

ed\//'eiiSd/iewf  (Suidasin  V.)  and  boasted  of  having  some   mys- 

Diodorus    of  lasus    about  the  terious    books    of    Zoroaster, 

same  period  died  of  grief,  be-  (Strom.   I.    15.    p.  357.)     The 

cause    he    could    not    answer  same  is  said  of  the  Gnostics  by 

Stilpo  of  Megara  (Diog.  Laert.  Porphyry  in  his  life  of  Ploti- 

1.  II.  Vit.  Euclid.)  nus. 
'  Clement  of  Alexandria  in- 
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of  Plato,  or  of  the  Cabbala,  are  all  in  one  sense 
right ;  and  that  from  these  three  sources,  with  the 
addition  of  Christianity  as  soon  as  it  appeared,  the 
different  schemes  of  Gnosticism  were  formed. 

It  is  not  so  important,  nor  indeed  would  it  be 
possible,  to  mark  the  time  when  Gnosticism  began. 
The  seeds  of  it  were  sown,  when  rival  schools  first 
disputed  upon  the  origin  of  evil ;  when  the  Jews 
first  took  to  allegorize  their  scrij^tures ;  and  when 
the  Platonic  Essenes  made  religion  consist  in  con- 
templation. The  name  of  Gnostic  was  of  much  later 
application ;  probably  not  till  some  time  after  the 
appearance  of  Christianity.  We  meet  with  it  first 
in  Irenseus,  who  uses  it  as  a  generic  term  to  de- 
scribe all  the  heretics,  who  engrafted  Christianity 
upon  heathen  philosophy :  and  he  tells  us,  that  the 
persons,  against  whom  he  was  writing,  assumed  the 
title  to  themselves  ^.  We  may  conclude  therefore, 
that  the  term  Gnostic  was  in  common  use  before 
the  time  when  the  work  of  Irenaeus  was  composed : 
and  some  writers  have  imagined  it  to  be  introduced 
about  the  middle  of  the  second  century ''. 

It  is  demonstrable,  however,  that  long  before  this 
time,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Grecian  philosophy, 


s  I.  25,  6.  p.  104,  105.    Tlie  Heeresiarchis ,  II.  9.  22.  p.  181. 

term  yvaaLs  is  used  in  the  Epi-  ITiomasius,     Scfiediasm.     Hist. 

stle  of  Barnabas  for  the  mysti-  §.32.  p.  20.)     Justin    Martyr 

cal  interpretation  of  scripture,  seems  to  allude  to  the  Gnostics, 

(§.6.  p.  18.   §.  9.  p.  29.   §.  10.  when  he  says,  "He  that  thinks 

p.  35.)    But  though  it  may  be  "to  know  any  thing  without 

proved   that  this    Epistle   was  "  true  knowledge,  knows  no- 

in  existence  in  the  middle  of  "  thing :  he  is  deceived  by  the 

the  second  century,  there  is  no  "  serpent."  Epist.  ad  Diognet. 

positive    evidence   that  it  was  12.  p.  240. 
written  before  the  end  of  the  ''  See  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et 

first  century.   (See  Ittigius  de  Prog.  Hares.  II.  2.  p.  50. 
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the  term  knowledge^  as  applied  to  the  Deity  and 
the  essence  of  things,  was  used  in  a  peculiar  sense. 
Some  philosophers  denied  that  any  thing  could  be 
known  :  others  boasted  to  have  this  knowledge.  The 
Platonists  always  maintained  their  claim  to  a  more 
perfect  knowledge  of  divine  truths  ^^:  and  it  was  in 
the  Platonic  schools  of  Alexandria,  that  Clement 
and  other  of  the  Fathers  learnt  to  apj^ly  the  term 
yvaaig  to  a  full  and  perfect  knowledge  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine.  Clement  uses  the  term  in  a  good 
sense :  in  the  same  manner  that  our  Saviour  often 
speaks  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  with  reference  to 
the  gospel :  but  Clement  tells  us  expressly,  that 
there  were  others,  who,  puffed  up  with  their  own 
conceit,  boasted  of  being  perfect  and  possessing  ex- 
clusive knowledge^^.  These  were  evidently  the 
Gnostics,  and  they  would  learn  to  arrogate  the  title, 
not  only  from  the  Platonists,  but  also  from  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria,  who  soon  came  to  use  the  term  If^is- 
dom  with  a  mystical  signification.  It  is  well  known 
that  Wisdom,  as  it  is  used  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs, 
was  understood  by  the  Fathers  in  a  j)ersonal  sense ; 
and  they  referred  it  to  the  first  or  second  Persons  of 
the  Trinity.  Their  personification  of  the  term  was 
probably  learnt  from  the  Platonizing  Jews :  and 
the  idea  was  carried  to  a  greater  length  in  the  Apo- 
cryphal book  of  Wisdom,  which,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  was  written  in  the  second  centmy  before 
Christ.  Philo  Judaeus  also  has  many  expressions, 
which  shew  the  mystical  sense,  in  which  Knowledge 
and  Wisdom  were  used  by  some  of  his  country- 
men^''. We  may  assume  it  therefore  as  a  point  suffi- 
ciently established,  that  before  and  after  our  Sa- 
viour's birth   there  were  Jewish  and  heathen  phi- 
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losophers,  who  professed  that  to  know  God  was  the 
only  Wisdom,  and  who  boasted  themselves  to  pos- 
sess that  knowledge. 

Such  notions  might  have  passed  off,  like  other  phi- 
losophical errors,  without  being  noticed  by  the  apo- 
stles, if  the  Gnostics  had  not  proceeded,  in  pursuance 
of  their  eclectic  system,  to  draw  Christianity  also 
into  the  vortex  of  their  philosoj^hy.  Then  it  was, 
I  conceive,  that  St.  Paul  thought  fit  to  say  to  the 
Colossians,  Beware,  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
'pMlosopliy  and  vain  deceit,  (ii.  8.)  But  he  had  al- 
ready spoken  more  plainly  to  Timothy  in  those 
emphatic  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text, 
O  Timothy,  keep  that  which  is  committed  to  thy 
trust,  avoiding  profane  and  vain  hahtilings,  and 
oppositions  oj"  science  Jalsely  so  called :  ivhich  some 
professing  have  erred  concerning  the  faith.  The 
oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,  avnOecreig  riy? 
xpiv'^ccvv[j.ov  yvuicreco?,  seem  to  point  so  directly  at  the 
pretensions  of  the  Gnostics,  that  we  can  hardly 
doubt  as  to  the  meaning  of  St.  Paul.  The  Fathers 
with  one  consent  apply  the  expression  to  the  Gnos- 
tics ;  and  Irenseus  evidently  alluded  to  these  words, 
when  he  entitled  his  great  work,  An  Exposition  and 
Refutation  of  Knowledge  falsely  so  called  ^^  It  has 
been  disputed,  whether  by  the  antitheses  of'  Gnosti- 
cistn  we  are  merely  to  understand  the  opposition 
which  false  teachers  offered  to  the  gospel ;  or  whe- 
ther allusion  was  intended  to  Light  and  Darkness, 
God  and  Matter,  the  Good  and  Evil  Principle,  and 
other  such  oppositions,  which  formed  part  of  the 
Gnostic  system'.     The  latter  interpretation  is  more 

'  This  interpretation  was  pre-  ante  Const.  Introd.  I.  24:  Bud- 
ferred  by  Mosheim,   de  Rebus     deus,    Eccles.    Apost.    p.  347. 
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recondite,  and  might  be  more  satisfactory  for  our 
present  purpose  :  but  it  is  safer  perhaps  to  adopt  the 
former ;  and  the  vain  hahhlings,  to  which  the  apo- 
stle alludes,  may  well  be  referred  to  that  mystical 
jargon  in  which  the  Gnostics  explained  their  notions 
of  the  Creation. 

If  we  are  right  in  our  application  of  this  passage, 
there  is  also  another,  which  may  be  referred  to  Gnos- 
ticism, in  which  the  same  expression  of  vain  hab- 
hlings^  is  repeated.  St.  Paul  says  in  his  second  Epistle 
to  Timothy,  Of  these  things  put  them  in  remem- 
hra^ice,  charging  them  hefore  the  Lord^  that  they 
strive  7iot  about  words  to  no  profit,  l)id  to  the  sub- 
verting of  the  heathers.  Study  to  show  thyself  ap- 
proved  iinto  God,  a  workman  that  needeth  7iot  to  be 
ashamed,  rightly  dividing  the  word  of  truth^ .  But 
shun  profane  and  vain  babblings ;  for  they  will  in- 
crease unto  more  ungodliness ;  and  their  word  will 

Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  p.  38.  Buddeus  thought,  that  St.  Paul 

and      Thomasius,      Schediasm.  alluded  to  the  ovofjiaTa  ^ap^apiKct, 

Hist.  §.  35.  p.  25.  It  was  op-  which  according  to  Epiphanius 

posed  by  Wolfius,  Manichais-  (Hser.  XXI.  4.  p.  58.)  were  in- 

mus  ante  Manichceos,  II.  41.  p.  vented  by  Simon  Magus,  {Ec- 

178.  and  Calovius  ad  1.  cles.  Apost.  p.  348.)  The  same 

^  I  should  mention,  that  Ire-  was  thought  by  Ittigius,  de  Hcc- 

nseus    in   i  Tim.  vi.    20.    read  resiarcMs,  p.  38.  and  that  St. 

Kai.vo(j>a)vias    for    Kevocpcouias'    at  Paul  alluded  to  Simon,  is  said 

least  his  translator  wrote  vocum  also  by  Estius,  and  Espencseus 

novitates.   (II.   14.    7.  p.    135.)  ad  1.  and  by  Magalianus,  Op. 

Irenseus  also  refers  Kcuvo^jxovias,  Hierarch.  vol.  I.  p.  764. 

as  well  as  avTideaeis  to  yjrevbavv-  '  The  metaphor  in  opdoTOfiovpra 

fiov  yvci)aea)s,  which  the  position  is  taken  from  the  art  of  cutting 

of  the  article  requires  us  to  do.  or  forming  a  road  :  and  so  it  is 

Most  Latin  authorities  support  coupled  with  oSoj/in  Prov.iii.  6, 

the  reading  of  KaiTO^wwas  ;  and  xi.  5.     St.  Paul  therefore    ex- 

beside  the  Greek  Fathers  men-  horts   Timothy    to    follow  the 

tioned  by  Griesbach,  we  may  straight  and  vindeviating  line  of 

add  Epiphanius,  i/<cr.  LXXIII.  truth  in  preaching  the  gospel, 

II.    p.   858.    (See   Thomasius  neither  turning  to  the  right  nor 

Schediasm.  Hist.  §.  35.  p.  26.)  to  the  left.     See  Suicer  invoc. 

G 
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eat  as  doth  a  canker :  of  whom  is  liymenceus  and 
Philetus :  ivho  concerning  the  truth  have  erred,  say- 
ing that  the  resurrecfion  is  past  already ;  and  over- 
throw the  faith  of  some.  (2  Tim.  ii.  14 — 18.)  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  notice  these  words  again,  when  I 
consider  that  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  to  which  I  have 
already  alluded,  that  they  did  not  believe  in  the  re- 
surrection. For  the  present  I  shall  only  observe, 
that  this  is  an  additional  argument  for  applying  the 
passage  to  the  Gnostics '"  :  and  we  may  therefore 
conclude  that  Hymena?us  and  Philetus  had  distin- 
guished themselves  as  leaders  of  that  sect. 

There  are  other  passages  in  which  St.  Paul  alludes 
to  profane  babblings  and  strifes  about  words  " :  but  I 
would  f)articularly  notice  what  he  says  in  the  chapter 
from  which  the  text  is  taken  :  If  any  man  teach 
otherwise,  and  consent  not  to  wholesome  ivords,  even 
the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  the  doc- 
trine which  is  according  to  godliness,  he  is  p^^oud, 
knowing  nothing,  hut  doting  aljout  questions  and 
strfes  of  words,  whereof  cometh  envy,  strife,  railings, 
evil  surmisings,  perverse  disputingsofmen  of  corrupt 
minds,  and  destitute  of  the  truth,  supposing  that  gain 
is  godliness :  from  such  withdraw  thyself  (1  Tim. 
vi.  3.)  What  is  here  said  of  questions  and  strifes  of 
words,  might  be  ai:)plied  to  any  of  the  sects,  which 
were  at  that  time  numerous  in  Asia  Minor :  but 
from  the  expression,  he  is  proud,  knowing  nothing, 
I  should  infer  that  an  allusion  was  intended  to  the 
vain  pretensions  of  the  Gnostics :  and  if  so,  there 
were  either  persons  among  them,  like  the  sophists  of 


'^  It  is  so  applied  by  Tertul-  "  i  Tim.  i.  4.  iv.  7.  2  Tim.  ii. 

lian,  de  PrcescripL  7.  p.  204.  23.  Tit.  i.  14.  iii.  9. 
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old  ",  who  taught  their  doctrines  for  money  ;  or  the 
pretended  Christians  sought  to  make  a  gain  by  a 
show  of  miraculous  power  i'. 

There  is  perhaps  more  direct  allusion  to  the  pre- 
tended knowledge  of  the  Gnostics  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Ephesians,  where  the  apostle  prays,  that  ije  may  he 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the 
breadth  and  length  and  depth  and  height;  a7id  to 
know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge, 
that  ye  might  he  filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God ; 
(iii.  18,19.)  and  again,  Till  we  all  come  in  the  unity  of 
the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God, 
unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the  measure  of  the  stature  of 
the  fulness  of  Christ,  (iv.  13.)  The  fulness  of  God 
and  the  fulness  of  Christ  in  these  two  places  may  be 
thought,  as  I  shall  observe  hereafter,  to  relate  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrine  concerning  the  pleroma :  and  the 
knowledge  of  the  Son  of  God,  is  said  to  bring  us  unto 
a  perfect  man;  which  is  a  direct  application  of  a  Gnos- 
tic sentiment.  In  the  first  of  these  two  passages  we 
read,  that  the  love  of  Christ  passeth  knowledge,  i.  e. 
it  passeth  the  knowledge  or  wisdom  of  the  world : 
and  I  have  little  doubt,  that  when  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
comprehending  the  hreadth  and  length  and  depth 
and  height,  he  had  in  his  mind  some  mystical  notions 
of  the  Gnostics,  which  he  here  turned,  as  he  did 
upon  other  occasions,  to  a  higher  and  holier  sense '^. 


t'  For  the  crowds  which  at-  tives   of  gain    in  Acts  xx.  29. 

tended  the    sophists,   I  would  Rom.   xvi.    18.     2  Cor.  ii.   17. 

refer  to  Plato,  Protag.  p.  314,  i  Thess.  ii.  5.  Tit.  i.  11.  Jude 

315.  and  for  the  sums  of  money  1 6. 

which  they  collected,  to  Hipp.  i  We  find  some  traces  of  a 

Maj.  p.  282.  notion  of  this  kind  in  Nume- 

P  Allusion  is  made  to   false  nius,  a  Platonist  of  the  second 

teachers  l)eing  actuated  by  mo-  century,    who,  in    an    inquiry 

Cx  2 
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The  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  to  these  two 
passages,  will  perhaps  be  confirmed,  when  we  find 
at  the  end  of  the  last,  that  we  he  no  more  children^ 
tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind 
of  doctrine,  by  the  sleight  of' men  and  cunning  crafti- 
ness, whereby  they  lie  in  wait  to  deceive.  (Ephes.  iv. 
14.)  Some  false  doctrines  are  evidently  alluded  to  in 
these  words  :  and  the  passages  which  precede  them, 
incline  us  to  refer  them  to  the  Gnostics. 

There  is  also  a  passage  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  which  may  strongly  remind  us  of  tlie 
mystical  knowledge  to  which  the  Gnostics  pretended. 
St.  Paul  expresses  his  hope,  that  their  hearts  might 
be  comforted,  being  knit  together  in  love,  and  unto 
all  riches  of  the  fill  assurance  of  understanding,  to 
the  acktiowledgment  of  the  mystery  of  God,  and  of 
the  Father,  and  of  Christ ;  in  whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  (ii.  2,  3.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  Gnostics,  the  mystery  of  God  and  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  themselves.  St.  Paul  therefore  means  to 
point  out  to  the  Colossians  the  emptiness  of  this 
boast,  and  to  lead  them  to  that  pure  and  holy  source, 
where  true  hiowledge  was  only  to  be  found.  In  the 
same  manner  I  might  quote  many  passages,  where 
St.  Paul  contrasts  the  ivisdom  of  the  world  with  the 
wisdom  of  God.     The  Greeks,  he  says,  seek  after 

after    to    ov,    says    that  Matter      aopicrros,  ciKoyov'  d   8e  aXoyos,  li- 

cannot  be  t6  ov,  7TOTa[j,6s  yap  rj  yvwuTov.  The  pretensions  of  the 

vKj)  poa8r]s  Kai  o^vppowos,  ^d6os  Gnostics  to  penetrate  the  depths 

Kill   TrXdros   koX    [irjKos    dopitTTos.  of  God,  may  perhaps  be  alluded 

(Eus.  Preej).  Evang.  XV.  17.  p.  to  in  Rev.  ii.  24.  by  the  words 

819.)  and  what  follows  might  to  ^d6r)  rov  "Saravd.     This  was 

seem  to  connect  this  sentiment  the   opinion   of  Hammond,  de 

with  the  Gnostics,  ei  eVrti/ «7reipos  Antichristo.   III.    i.p.  5.     See 

T}  ii\r],    dopiCTTOV   eivai   avrrjV  d  8e      also  Rom.  xi.  33.   I  Cor.  ii.  lO. 
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ivisdom  :  hut  ive  preach  Christ  crucified^  the  power 
of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God.  (1  Cor.  i.  22 — 24.) 
and  again,  JVe  speak  ivisdom  among  them  that  are 
perfect :  yet  7iot  the  wisdom  of  this  world,  nor  of  the 
princes  of  this  world,  that  come  to  nought :  hut  we 
speak  the  wisdom  of  God  in  a  mystery,  the  hidden 
wisdom,  which  God  ordained  hefore  the  world  unto 
our  glory,  (ii.  6,  7.)  There  is  a  danger  perhaps  of 
indulging  our  fancy  in  tracing  these  allusions  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  \  I  have  confined  myself  at  f)re- 
sent  to  those  passages  which  seem  to  refer  to  that 
knowledge  which  gave  to  the  Gnostics  their  peculiar 
name. 

In  my  next  Lecture  I  shall  endeavour  to  illustrate 
some  other  texts,  in  which  different  points  of  this 
philosophy  appear  to  be  described.  But  since  the 
Gnosticism,  which  we  have  to  consider,  was  not 
merely  a  mixture  of  Platonism  and  Judaism,  but 
also  adopted  and  corrupted  some  doctrines  of  the 
gospel,  I  shall  begin  by  inquiring  who  was  the 
Gnostic  that  first  borrowed  any  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian scheme :  and  if  we  can  ascertain  what  were  the 
principles  which  he  professed,  or  the  system  which 
he  invented,  we  shall  be  most  likely  to  discover  the 
errors  which  the  apostles  were  called  upon  to  op- 
pose. That  St.  Paul  had  to  combat  some  false  sys- 
tems, and  to  caution  his  flock  against  some  preten- 
sions of  worldly  wisdom,  is  evident  beyond  dispute. 
The  Fathers,  as  I  have  observed,  conceived  him  to 
allude  to  Gnosticism.  Upon  this  point,  at  least,  their 

^  The  word  yvua-is  may  be  2  Cor.  vi.  6.  viii.  7.  x.  5.  xi.  6. 

vised withreference  to  theGnos-  The  first  of  these  is  referred  to 

tics  in  the  following  passages,  the    Gnostics   by  Irenseus,    II. 

I  Cor.  viii.  i.  7.  xii.  8.  xiii.  8.  26.  i.  p.  154. 
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testimony  is  of  the  highest  value.  The  writers  of 
the  second  century  saw  the  evil  at  its  height :  and 
though  they  may  sometimes  have  strained  a  passage, 
to  expose  the  errors  of  their  opponents,  yet  they  had 
no  interest  in  tracing  back  the  Gnostic  doctrines  to 
the  apostolic  age,  or  in  shewing,  contrary  to  truth, 
that  hnowledge  falsely  so  called  could  raise  alarm 
in  the  mind  even  of  St.  Paul. 


LECTURE  IV. 


2  Tim.  iii.  13. 

Evil  men  and  seducers  shall  wax  xvorse  and  zoorse,  deceiving 
and  being  deceived. 

1  STATED  ill  my  last  Lecture,  that  1  should  now 
proceed,  to  consider  who  was  the  first  Gnostic,  that 
mixed  up  Christianity  with  his  own  false  and  hete- 
rogeneous philosophy.  If  ancient  testimony  is  to 
decide  the  question,  there  could  only  be  one  opinion 
upon  the  subject :  for  the  early  Fathers  are  nearly 
unanimous  in  saying,  that  the  parent  of  all  heresies, 
by  which  they  mean  of  Gnostic  heresies,  was  Simon 
Magus  ^  The  truth  of  this  assertion  has  been  de- 
nied by  some  writers,  and  particularly  by  Mosheim, 
who  says,  "  This  impious  man  is  not  to  be  ranked 
"  among  the  number  of  those  who  corrupted  with 
"  their  errors  the  purity  and  simplicity  of  the  Chris- 
"  tian  doctrine ;  nor  is  he  to  be  considered  as  the 
"  parent  and  chief  of  the  heretical  tribe,  in  which 
"  point  of  light  he  has  been  injudiciously  viewed  by 
"  almost  all  ancient  and  modern  writers  :  he  is 
"  rather  to  be  placed  in  the  number  of  those  who 
"  were  enemies  to  the  progress  and  advancement  of 

^  I  may  mention  Irenaeus  I.  4.   p.    58.  XXVII.    i.   p.  102. 

23.  2.  p.  99.     II.  Pr'eef.    i.  p.  Pseudo-Cyprian,  de  Rehaptism. 

115.     III.  Prsef.  p.  173.     Eu-  p.   365.      Cyrill.  Hierosol.  Ca- 

seb.  Hist.  Eccles.  II.  13.    The-  teches.  VI.  14.  p.  95.  XVI.  6. 

odoret.  iy<Er.  F«6.  I.  23.  p.  209.  p.  296.     See  Ittigius,  de  Hce- 

Compend.  p.  188.  II.  Praef.  p.  rcsiarchis,  p.  39. 
215.     Epiphanius,  Hccr.  XXI. 
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"  Christianity^."  And  again,  "  The  notion  that  all 
"  the  various  sects  of  the  Gnostics  derived  their  origin 
"  from  Simon  Magus,  is  entirely  groundless"^."  The 
argument  here  advanced  by  Mosheim  is  the  same 
which  is  used  by  all  persons  who  deny  the  assertion 
of  the  Fathers'' ;  but  the  seeming  difference  of  opin- 
ion may  perhaps  be  removed  by  a  definition  of 
terms :  and  the  remark  which  I  made  in  my  first 
Lecture  concerning  the  word  heresy,  may  enable  us 
to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  Fathers,  and  to 
assent  to  the  truth  of  their  remark. 

If  we  mean  by  the  term  heretic,  a  man  who  pro- 
fesses to  believe  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the  gospel, 
but  whose  opinions  have  been  pronounced  by  the 
church  to  be  erroneous,  then  we  should  not  call 
Simon  Magus  the  parent  of  all  heresies.  But  I  have 
observed,  that  this  was  not  the  sense  in  which  the 
term  was  used  by  the  Fathers,  who  called  a  man  an 
heretic,  if  he  invented  or  adopted  any  peculiar  opin- 
ion. We  are  not  therefore  to  take  an  expression  of 
the  Fathers,  and  examine  it  according  to  ideas  which 
are  different  from  theirs  :  and  though  it  may  be 
true  that  Simon  Magus  was  "  an  enemy  to  the  pro- 
"  gress  and  advancement  of  Christianity,"  though 
he  cannot  in  fact  be  called  a  Christian,  yet  if  he 
borrowed  any  part  of  the  Christian  scheme,  and 

'°  Eccles.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  140.  Librorum.  IV.    p.    226.    J.  F. 

^  lb.  p.  143.  Buddeus    had    previously    ex- 

^  Mosheim  has  asserted  the  pressed  a  doubt,  de  Hcer.  Va- 

same  in  his  Com.  de  Rebus  ante  lentin.  XVI.  p.  6417  and  they 

Const.  Cent.  I.  65.  not.  ''.  and  have    been    followed    by  Orsi, 

in  his  Dissertation  de  una  Si-  Storia  Ecclesiastica,   vol.  I.   p. 

mone  Mago,   6.  p.  68.    Instit.  348.  Beausobre,vol.I.  p.34.  II. 

Maj.  p.  394.  though  he  rather  p.  2.    Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  670. 

qualifies    his    assertion   in    his  See  also  Buddeus,  JEcc/e5.y4j0O5^. 

Dissertation    de    Causis  suppos.  p.  317. 
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united  it  to  his  own,  he  would  be  called,  in  ancient 
times,  an  heretic ;  and  the  Fathers  assert  that  he 
was  the  parent  of  all  heretics.  Mosheim  could  hardly 
have  been  ignorant,  that  this  is  precisely  the  way  in 
which  many  of  the  Fathers  explain  their  meaning. 
Thus  Irenaeus,  though  he  says  that  all  heresies  were 
derived  from  Simon  ^,  and  that  all,  who  in  any  man- 
ner corrupt  the  truth,  were  disciples  and  successors 
of  Simon  Magus  ^,  yet  states  expressly,  that  Simon 
only  pretended  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  that  his 
followers  held  out  the  name  of  Jesus  as  an  attrac- 
tion, wishing  by  that  means  to  conceal  their  real 
doctrines  s.  Origen,  in  his  work  against  Celsus, 
quotes  that  unbeliever  as  objecting  to  the  Christians, 
that  some  among  them  made  the  God,  who  was 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  not  to  be  the  same  with  the 
God  of  the  Jews*^.  This  we  know  to  have  been  a 
Gnostic  doctrine  ;  and  Origen  replies,  "  that  there 
"  may  be  some  persons  who  call  themselves  Gnos- 
"  tics,  as  there  may  be  Epicureans  who  call  them- 
"  selves  philosophers  :  but  neither  can  they  be 
"  really  jjhilosophers,  who  deny  a  Providence,  nor 
"  can  they  who  introduce  strange  inventions,  not 
"  agreeable  to  the  doctrine  of  Jesus,  be  Christians : 
"  there  may  be  some  who  receive  Jesus,  and  there- 

^  I.  23.  2.  p.  99.  positive  in  asserting,  that  they 

'  Pag.  106.  held  the   doctrines  of  Simon. 

E  Pag.  106.    This  passage  is  This  may  account  for  what  is 

quoted  by  Mosheim,  as  proving  said  by  Origen,  that  there  could 

that  "  not  one  of  the  Gnostic  not  be  found  thirty  Simonians 

"  sects  held  Simon  in  the  least  in  the  whole  world  in  his  day. 

"reverence:"     but    whoever  Cont.  Cels.I.57.  p.372,  VI.  1 1. 

consvdts  the   passage,  will   sec  p.  638:  yet  the  sect  appears  not 

that  it  by  no  means  proves  so  to   have   been    extinct.       See 

much.     Irenaeus  is  only  speak-  Mosheim,  Inst.  Maj.  p.  408. 
ing  of  the  name  which   these         '^  V.  61.  p.  624. 
heretics   assumed :    but   he   is 
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"  fore  boast  themselves  to  be  Christians ;  but  how 
"  does  this  accusation  affect  the  true  believer?"  He 
then  adds,  that  among  those  heretical  Christians 
Celsus  particularised  Simon  Magus  ;  and  he  replies, 
"  But  Celsus  seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  follow- 
"  ers  of  Simon  by  no  means  acknowledge  Jesus  to 
"  be  the  Son  of  God."  Eusebius  says  expressly,  that 
Simon  Magus  was  looked  upon  as  the  first  founder 
of  every  heresy ;  and  then  adds,  that  all  those  who 
embraced  his  ojiinions  pretended  that  they  were 
Christians'.  The  words  of  Ei)iphanius  are  equally 
express,  who  says,  "  The  first  heresy  after  the 
"  time  of  Christ  is  that  of  Simon  Magus,  which  is 
"  not  properly  and  regularly  classed  with  those 
"  which  bear  the  name  of  Christ'."  I  have  perhaps 
stated  enough  to  shew  that  the  Fathers  knew  well 
what  they  were  asserting,  when  they  called  Simon 
Magus  the  father  of  all  heresies.  They  knew  that 
he  was  not  a  Christian,  but  they  believed  him  to  be 
the  first  who  mixed  Christianity  with  Gnosticism, 
and  consequently  the  leader  of  all  those  heretics 
who  professed  to  believe  in  Christ ^^ 

Some  persons  have  felt  so  great  a  difficulty  in  ad- 
mitting this  assertion  of  the  Fathers,  that  they  have 
resorted  to  what  is  a  common  refuge  in  dilemmas  of 
this  kind ;  and  have  imagined,  contrary  to  all  his- 
torical evidence,  that  there  were  two  different  per- 
sons of  the  name  of  Simon ;  one  who  is  mentioned 
in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  another  who  was 
leader  of  the  Gnostics.  This  notion  has  been  so 
completely  refuted  by  Mosheim  in  a  special  disser- 

'  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  13.  p.  62.     mon  "  only  assumed  the  name 
^  HiBr.  XXI.  I.  p.  55.     In     "  of  Christ."    Anaceph.  vol.  II, 
another  place,  he  says  that  Si-     p.  139. 
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tation,  that  little  more  need  be  said  upon  the  sub- 
ject^"^.  Though  Mosheini  denied  that  this  Simon 
was  the  parent  of  all  heresies,  yet  he  was  well  aware 
that  the  Fathers,  who  declared  him  to  be  so,  in- 
tended the  same  Simon  Magus  who  is  mentioned  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  There  can  indeed  be  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject ;  and  I  shall  only  use  one 
argument  in  support  of  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers. 

Justin  Martyr,  about  the  year  140,  presented  a 
Defence  of  Christianity  to  the  emperor  Antoninus 
Pius ;  in  which  he  mentions  as  a  well-known  fact, 
that  Simon,  a  native  of  Gittum',  a  village  in  Sama- 
ria, came  to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was 
looked  upon  there  as  a  god,  and  had  a  statue 
erected  to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscrij)tion,  in  the  river 
Tiber,  between  the  two  bridges.  Justin  adds,  that 
nearly  all  the  Samaritans,  and  a  few  also  in  other 
nations,  acknowledged  and  worshipped  him  as  the 
supreme  God'".  There  is  in  this  passage  such  a 
minute  detail,  such  a  confident  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror's own  knowledge  of  what  the  apologist  was 
saying,  that  we  can  hardly  sujipose  the  story  to  be 
false,  when  not  only  the  emperor,  but  every  person 
in  Rome,  would  have  been  able  to  detect  it.  I 
would  observe  also,  that  Justin  Martyr  was  himself 
a  native  of  Samaria :  hence  he  was  able  to  name 
the  very  place  where  Simon  was  born ;  and  when 
he  says  in  his  second  Defence,  which  was  presented 
a  few  years  later,  "  I  have  despised  the  imj^ious  and 
"  false  doctrine  of  Simon  which  is  in  my  country*^," 

'  Or  Gitta.     For  the  ortho-     p.  337. 
graphy  of  this  name,   see  Le         '"  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59. 
Clerc  ad  Constit.  Apost.  VI.  7.  "  Apol.  II,  15.  p.  98. 
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when  we  see  the  shame  which  he  felt  at  the  name 
of  Christian  being  assumed  by  the  followers  of  that 
impostor,  we  can  never  believe  that  he  would  have 
countenanced  the  story,  if  the  truth  of  it  had  not 
been  notorious  ;  much  less  would  he  have  given  to 
his  own  country  the  disgrace  of  originating  the  evil. 
We  may  now  proceed  to  the  life  of  Simon  Magus, 
as  far  as  we  can  collect  it  from  different  writers. 
We  have  seen  that  he  was  a  native  of  Gittum,  a 
town  in  Samaria ;  and  it  is  stated  in  a  suspicious 
document,  of  ancient,  though  doubtful  date,  that  he 
studied  for  some  time  at  Alexandria '\  Concerning 
the  time  of  his  birth,  and  of  his  first  rising  into  no- 
tice, little  can  now  be  known.  The  only  contempo- 
rary document  which  mentions  him,  is  the  Acts  of 
the  Ajiostles ;  and  we  there  read,  that  when  Philip 
the  deacon  preached  the  gospel  in  Samaria  after  the 
death  of  Stephen,  there  was  a  certain  man,  called 
Simon,  which  hejhretime  in  the  same  city  used  sor-- 
eery,  and  bewitched  the  people  of  Samaria,  giving 
out  that  himself  was  some  great  one :  to  whom  they 
all  gave  heed,  from  the  least  to  the  greatest,  saying. 
This  man  is  the  great  power  of  God.  And  to  him 
they  had  regard,  because  that  of  long  time  he  had 
bewitched  them  with  sorceries,  (viii.  9 — 11.)  Ac- 
cording to  the  calculation,  which  I  followed  in  my 
last  Lecture,  the  death  of  Stephen  happened  in  the 


°  This  is  taken  from  the  post.  6.)  but  Montfaucon  sup- 
Clementine  Homilies,  II.  22.  a  posed  the  composition  of  them 
work  consisting  of  nineteen  to  be  later  by  some  centiiries. 
Homilies,  and  falsely  ascribed  (Op.  Athanas.  vol.  II.  p.  125.) 
to  Clement  of  Rome.  Le  Clei-c  They  were  first  published  by 
considered  them  to  be  written  Cotelerius,  in  his  edition  of  the 
by  an  Ebionite  in  the  second  Patres  Apostolici,  in  1672.  See 
century :    (Prsef.  ad  Patres  A-  Lardner,  Credibility,  c.  29. 
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same  year  with  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord  :  and  it 
appears  from  the  passage  now  quoted,  that  Simon's 
celebrity  had  begun  some  time  before.  We  are  then 
told,  that  Simon  Jmnself  believed  also :  and  ivken 
he  was  baptised,  he  continued  with  Philip^  and  won- 
dered, beholding  the  miracles  and  signs  which  were 
done.  (13.)  I  need  not  mention  how  he  shortly  fell 
away  from  the  faith  which  he  had  embraced ;  and  how 
St.  Peter  rebuked  him  for  thinking  that  the  gift  of 
God  might  be  purchased  for  mo7iey:  (20.)  but  I  would 
observe,  that  some  of  those  persons  who  insist  upon 
the  fact  that  Simon  was  not  a  Christian,  appear  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  was  actually  baptized.  For 
a  time  at  least  he  believed  in  Jesus  Christ ;  and  part 
of  this  belief  he  appears  always  to  have  retained : 
i.  e.  he  always  believed  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  Be- 
ing more  than  human  who  came  from  God. 

If  these  events  happened,  as  I  have  supposed, 
within  a  short  time  of  our  Lord's  ascension,  the 
Fathers  had  good  reason  to  call  Simon  Magus  the 
parent  of  all  heresies :  for  he  must  then  have  been 
among  the  first  persons,  beyond  the  limits  of  Jeru- 
salem, who  embraced  the  gospel ;  and  we  might 
hope,  that  there  was  no  one  before  him  who  per- 
verted the  faith  which  he  had  professed.  St.  Luke 
at  least  mentions  no  other ;  and  though  Dositheus 
has  been  named  as  the  companion  of  Simon  Magus, 
and  the  Dositheans  are  placed  before  the  Simonians 
by  some  writers,  yet  it  seems  probable,  if  such  a 
person  existed  at  all,  that  Dositheus  was  leader  of  a 
Samaritan  sect  before  or  after  the  period  of  which 
we  are  speaking ;  and  the  time  would  hardly  allow 
him  to  have  embraced  Christianity,  and  fallen  away 
from  it,  before  Simon  Magus  ■♦°. 
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•  From  the  detailed .  account  which  we  have  of  Si- 
mon in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  I  should  be  inclined 
to  infer  these  two  things :  1,  that  St.  Lvike  knew  no 
earlier  instance  of  apostasy  from  the  gospel ;  and 
he  mentions  this  because  it  was  the  first :  and  2, 
that  when  St.  Luke  wrote  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
the  heresy  of  Simon  was  widely  spread,  and  there- 
fore he  tells  his  readers  how  it  had  begun. 

Concerning  the  remainder  of  Simon's  life  we 
know  little ;  and  in  that  little  it  is  difficult  to  se- 
parate truth  from  fiction.  I  should  be  inclined,  for 
the  reasons  given  above,  to  believe  the  account  of 
Justin  Martyr,  who  says  that  Simon  Magus  went 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  and  attracted 
numerous  followers.  Eusebius  quotes  this  passage 
of  Justin  Martyr :  but  he  adds,  upon  some  other 
authority,  which  he  does  not  name,  that  St.  Peter 
came  to  Rome  at  the  same  time ;  and  that  in  conse- 
quence of  his  preaching,  the  popularity  of  the  im- 
postor was  entirely  destroyed  p.  This  would  be  a 
most  interesting  and  important  fact,  if  we  were  cer- 
tain of  its  being  true:  but  Eusebius  contradicts 
himself  in  his  account  of  Simon  Magus  going  to 
Rome^:  and  later  writers  have  so  embellished  the 
story  of  this  meeting,  and  made  the  death  of  Simon 
so  astonishingly  miraculous,  that  criticism  is  at  a 
loss  to  know  what  to  believe.  The  account  which 
we  have  of  Simon's  death  is  in  a  few  words  as  fol- 
lows. St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  being  both  at  Rome, 
Simon  Magus  gave  out  that  he  was  Christ,  and  in 

P  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  13  et  14.  "  ttovs,"  and  yet  in  c.  14.  he 

1  In  c.  13.  he  says  that  Si-  says    that   he   went    to    Rome 

mon   went   to  Rome,    "  when  immediately  after   the   rebuke 

"  the    religion    of   Christ   had  which    he    received    from    St. 

"  now  spread  els  navras  dudpo)-  Peter,  Acts  viii.  20.  &c. 
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proof  of  his  assertion  he  undertook  to  raise  himself 
aloft  into  the  air.  The  attempt  at  first  appeared  as 
if  it  would  succeed  ;  but  the  two  apostles  addressing 
themselves  in  prayer  to  God,  the  impostor  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  his  death  ensued  shortly  after.  It 
is  difficult  to  give  this  marvellous  narration  without 
forgetting  that  we  are  treating  of  a  grave  and  sacred 
subject :  and  the  question  for  us  to  consider  is,  whe- 
ther we  are  to  look  upon  the  whole  as  a  fiction,  or 
whether,  as  is  most  probable,  it  contains  a  basis  and 
groundwork  of  truth. 

I  would  observe  in  the  first  place,  that  Arnobius, 
who  did  not  write  till  the  beginning  of  the  fourth 
century,  is  the  first  person  who  says  any  thing  of 
Simon's  death  at  all  approaching  to  this  story :  nor 
does  he  by  any  means  give  it  with  all  the  particu- 
lars which  later  writers  have  supplied.  It  will  be 
observed  also,  that  Eusebius,  who  wrote  after  Ar- 
nobius, does  not  say  any  thing  of  Simon's  extraordi- 
nary end ;  but  merely  states  that  his  credit  and  in- 
fluence were  extinguished,  as  soon  as  St.  Peter  began 
to  preach  in  Rome.  It  is  probable  therefore  that  no 
Greek  writer  before  the  time  of  Eusebius  had  men- 
tioned this  story:  but  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
such  an  host  of  evidence,  that  the  death  of  Simon 
Magus  was  in  some  way  or  other  connected  with 
the  presence  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  at  Rome,  that 
we  might  be  carrying  our  scepticism  too  far,  if  we 
rejected  it  altogether^'.  Perhaps  the  relation  of  Eu- 
sebius, so  far  as  it  is  supported  by  Justin  Martyr, 
may  enable  us  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Eusebius,  in 
the   first   place'",   says  that   Simon  Magus  came  to 

■^  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  i:. 
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Rome,  where  the  religion  of  Christ  had  been  preach- 
ed throughout  the  world,  e^V  Travrag  avSpwirovg.  This 
expression  is  not  upon  any  hypothesis  to  be  taken 
very  literally :  but  the  gospel  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  said  to  be  preached  throughout  the  world,  till  at 
least  some  time  after  the  apostles  had  left  Jerusa- 
lem. I  conjectured  in  my  first  Lecture  that  this  did 
not  take  place  till  about  the  time  of  St.  Paul  setting 
out  on  his  first  joui'ney.  He  set  out  in  the  year 
45,  which  was  the  fifth  year  of  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius :  and  since  that  emperor  reigned  nearly  four- 
teen years,  we  have  about  nine  years  remaining, 
during  which  Simon  Magus,  according  to  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  Martyr,  may  have  gone  to  Rome. 
We  might  perhaps  quote  Justin  as  indicating  that 
the  arrival  of  Simon  in  that  city  was  late  in  the 
reign  of  Claudius  :  for  sufficient  time  had  previously 
elapsed  for  the  religious  tenets  of  Simon  to  spread 
through  all  Samaria,  and  to  be  received  in  several 
other  parts  of  the  world.  It  might  be  thought  also 
from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  that  St.  Paul,  at 
the  time  of  his  writing  it,  had  not  heard  of  the 
Gnostic  philosophy  making  much  progress  in  Rome. 
He  says  that  the  faith  of  the  Romans  was  spoken  of 
throughout  the  whole  world,  (i.  8.)  and  their  ohedience 
was  come  abroad  unto  all  men:  (16, 19-)  nor  can  I 
discover  in  this  Epistle  any  allusions  to  Gnosticism  : 
except  it  be  in  these  words  at  the  conclusion,  Noiv 
I  beseech  you,  brethren,  mark  them  which  cause  di- 
visions and  offences  contrary  to  the  doctrine  which 
ye  have  learned;  and  avoid  them:  for  they  that  are 
such  serve  not  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  but  their 
own  belly;  and  by  good  words  mid  fair  speeches 
deceive  the  hearts  of  the  simple.     For  your  obe- 
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dience  is  come  abroad  unto  all  men.  I  am  glad 
therefore  on  your  behalf':  hut  yet  I  would  have  you 
wise  unto  that  which  is  good,  and  simple  concern- 
ing evil,  (xvi. 17-19.)  These  words  may  certainly  have 
been  directed  against  the  false  doctrines  and  pre- 
tended wisdom  of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  what  is  said  of 
men  not  serving  Jesus  Christ,  hut  their  own  helly, 
may  remind  us  of  what  we  know  to  have  been  the 
original  desire  of  Simon  Magus,  to  purchase  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  for  money,  that  he  might 
exercise  it  himself:  and  the  same  allusion  may  be 
intended  in  the  words  which  I  quoted  in  my  last 
Lecture,  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  false  teachers, 
who  supposed  that  gain  ivas  godliness,  (1  Tim.  vi.  5.) 
i.  e.  who  turned  religion  into  gain.  If  this  be  so, 
we  may  at  least  infer,  that  the  doctrines  of  Simon 
Magus  were  but  beginning  to  spread  in  Rome  when 
this  Epistle  was  written.  It  was  written  early  in 
the  year  53,  which  was  the  last  year  but  one  of  the 
reign  of  Claudius :  so  that  if  we  suppose  the  im- 
postor to  have  gone  to  Rome  in  the  year  before, 
Justin  Martyr's  testimony  is  so  far  confirmed,  who 
says  that  he  was  there  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  ^. 

I  should  also  infer  from  the  words  of  Justin,  that 
Simon  remained  a  considerable  time  at  Rome ;  or 
he  would  hardly  have  attracted  so  many  followers, 
and  received  such  honours  in  that  city.     St.  Paul 

"  The   Recognitions  of  Cle-  mon  in  that  city,  it  nnist  have 

ment  (II.  i.)  speak  of  Aquila  been  previous  to  the  year  46  : 

as   having   been   a  disciple  of  and  Simon  himself,  though  a 

Simon :     and     they    evidently  Samaritan,     would     probably 

mean  the  Aquila  who  joined  have    been    obliged    to    leave 

St.  Paul  at  Corinth.  (Acts  xviii.  Rome  by  the  decree  of  Clau- 

2.)   This  was  in  the  year  46,  dius.     But  the  authority  of  the 

and  Aquila  was  just  come  from  Recognitions    cannot    be    de- 

Rome  ;  so  that  if  he  heard  Si-  pended  on. 
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arrived  in  Rome  for  the  first  time  in  56^  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Claudius ;  and  from  the  total 
silence  of  ancient  writers  upon  the  subject,  it  seems 
not  probable  that  Simon  Magus  was  at  Rome  during 
the  two  years  of  St,  Paul's  residence.  I  should  con- 
clude therefore  that  Simon  Magus  went  to  Rome 
some  time  after  the  year  45  in  the  reign  of  Clau- 
dius, probably  about  the  year  52,  but  had  left  it 
before  the  year  56  :  and  since  St.  Lul<:e  appears  to 
have  published  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  two  years  which  St.  Paul  spent  at 
Rome,  he  may  have  inserted  what  he  there  says  of 
the  early  history  of  Simon  Magus,  on  account  of 
the  mischievous  traces  which  he  found  of  his  doc- 
trine in  Rome.  If  this  hypothesis  is  correct,  and  if 
the  testimony  of  Eusebius  is  also  to  be  received,  we 
must  conclude  that  Simon  Magus  made  a  second 
visit  to  that  city ;  a  notion  which  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  if  he  was  received  there  as  a  god,  and 
honoured  with  a  statue^'.  But  notwithstanding  his 
boasting  and  his  success,  he  may  still  have  been 
glad  to  leave  Rome  before  St.  Paul  arrived  there. 
The  awful  threatenings  of  St.  Peter,  (Acts  viii.  20 — 
23.)  though  delivered  about  twenty  years  before, 
may  still  haVe  sounded  in  his  ears :  and  it  may 
have  been  the  dread  of  again  confronting  an  apostle, 
which  had  driven  him  from  place  to  place,  that  his 
spurious  and  garbled  Christianity  might  circulate 
without  encountering  the  truth.  When  St.  Paul 
quitted  Rome  in  the  year  58,  Simon  Magus  was 
probably  on  the  watch,  and  again  returned  thither : 
or  at  least,  according  to  Eusebius,  when  St.  Peter 
was  preaching  in  that  city,  the  impostor  was  also 
there.     Many  ancient  accounts  agree  in  saying  that 
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St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  suffered  martyrdom  together 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Nero.  The  Neronian 
persecution  began  in  the  year  64 :  and  it  is  probable 
that  St.  Paul  arrived  at  Rome  about  that  time,  and 
was  followed  by  St.  Peter.  We  have  thus  an  in- 
terval of  six  years  between  St.  Paul  leaving  Rome 
and  returning  to  it  again :  and  in  the  course  of  that 
interval  I  should  infer  that  Simon  Magus  once  more 
preached  his  doctrines  in  that  city. 

The  history  of  these  six  years,  so  far  as  concerns 
the  labours  of  the  apostles,  is  almost  a  perfect  blank. 
We  may  learn  a  few  facts  concerning  St.  Paul  from 
his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  which  was  written 
after  his  arrival  in  Rome :  and  this  Epistle  contains 
many  expressions  which  may  be  referred  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines :  but  they  relate  to  what  hap- 
pened at  Ephesus,  where  Timothy  was  then  re- 
siding ;  and  we  learn  nothing  of  what  had  been 
going  on  at  Rome,  except  from  one  short  sentence. 
At  my  first  answer  no  man  stood  with  me,  hut  all 
men  forsook  me.  (iv.  16.)  There  may  have  been  a 
predisposition  in  these  persons  to  desert  St.  Paul, 
from  the  efforts  which  Simon  Magus  had  made  to 
gain  proselytes  during  the  apostle's  absence :  and 
when  the  flames  of  persecution  arose,  these  false  or 
wavering  Christians  may  have  been  glad  to  screen 
themselves  by  saying,  that  they  were  followers  of 
Simon,  and  not  of  Christ.  What  became  of  the  im- 
postor himself  at  that  eventful  period,  we  cannot 
learn :  and  when  Eusebius  tells  us  that  his  power 
and  influence  were  extinguished  by  the  preaching 
of  St.  Peter,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  this  effect 
could  have  been  produced,  when  the  apostle  himself 
was  suffering  from  Nero's  ferocious  cruelties.     Per- 

H  2 
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haps  we  are  to  understand,  that  the  followers  of 
Simon,  when  they  saw  that  the  name  of  Christian, 
which  they  had  assumed,  exjDosed  their  lives  to 
danger,  would  readily  abandon  a  belief  which  had 
gained  no  hold  upon  their  hearts  *^^:  but  the  true 
believers,  whether  at  the  stake  or  in  the  lion's  mouth, 
confessed  their  Saviour  and  their  God;  and  the  con- 
stancy of  these  men  would  gain  converts  to  the  true 
faith,  while  the  trembling  followers  of  Simon  were 
glad  to  be  forgotten  and  unknown".  This  perhaps 
may  be  the  true  interpretation  of  the  statement  in 
Eusebius,  without  our  having  recourse  to  the  dra- 
matic effect  of  a  public  disputation  between  the 
apostle  and  the  impostor  ^,  or  to  the  still  more  mar- 
vellous accounts  which  are  given  of  the  impostor's 
death.  Certain  it  is  that  the  clim*ch  of  Rome  was 
less  infected  by  heresies  for  several  years  than  the 
churches  of  the  east>':  and  when  Ignatius  wrote  to 
the  Romans,  about  forty  or  fifty  years  after  the  time 
of  which  we  are  treating,  he  particularly  mentions 
their  being  free  frona  false  doctrines^.    It  is  possible 

*  This  is  confirmed  by  Ori-  Hist.  p.  206.  Nicephor.  II.  27. 

gen,  who  says  of  Simon,  "that  Glycas,  Annal.  p.  235.   L.  J.  a 

"  in   order  to   gain  followers,  S.  Carolo,  Bihlioth.  Pontif.  p. 

"  he  removed  from  his  disci-  484. 

"  pies    the    danger   of    death,  >   Tliis    is    said    in    several 

"  which  the    Christians    were  places   by  bishop   BuU.    (Jud. 

"  taught  to  undergo,  by  teach-  Eccl.  Cath.  V.  2,  3.  VI.  2.  19.) 

"  ing  them  that  idolatry  was  He   quotes  Ruffinus,  who  ob- 

"  indifferent."  c.  Cels.  VI.  11.  serves,   that  "  no  heresy  had 

p.  638.  "  taken  its  rise  in  Rome  :"  (In 

"  For  the  principles  and  con-  Symbol.  §.  3  :)   and  he  consi- 

duct  of  the  Gnostics  with  re-  ders    this    to    have    been    the 

spect  to  the   duty  of  martyr-  meaning  of  Tertidlian  when  he 

dom,  see  note  64.  calls  the  church  of  Rome  "  fe- 

"  For  the  public  conferences  "  lix  ecclesia."   (de  Prsescript. 

between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  36.  p.  215.) 

Magus,  see  Cedren.   Compend.  '  In  tit.  Epist. 
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that  the  persecutions,  which  always  raged  more  in 
the  capital  than  in  the  provinces^,  may  have  contri- 
buted to  this  happy  result :  in  those  days  persons 
would  not  embrace  Christianity,  without  well  con- 
sidering what  they  were  doing  :  it  was  the  fire  of 
persecution  which  tried  every  maiis  work  of  ivhat 
sort  it  was;  (1  Cor.  iii.  13;)  and  in  this  manner  it 
may  be  perfectly  true,  that  the  preaching  of  St.  Pe- 
ter in  those  perilous  and  sanguinary  times  was  the 
means  of  extinguishing  the  doctrine  of  Simon  Ma- 
gus. 

That  doctrine,  however,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
been  spreading  for  upwards  of  twenty  years  in  vari- 
ous parts  of  the  world  :  and  Justin  Martyr  informs 
us,  that  its  progress  was  surprisingly  great.  It  is 
plain  from  his  statement,  and  from  that  of  other 
writings,  that  no  small  injury  arose  from  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  cause  of  the  gospel.  The  absurd 
opinions  and  flagitious  lives  of  many  of  the  Gnostics 
caused  the  name  of  Christ  to  be  blasphemed  among 
the  Gentiles,  who  did  not  distinguish  between  the 
real  and  pretended  followers  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  is 
not  improbable,  that  the  name  of  Samaritan,  which 
was  confounded  by  some  heathen  writers  with  that 
of  Christian,  may  have  become  so  widely  spread 
from  the  popularity  of  Simon  Magus '^^. 

That  popularity  seems  principally  to  have  arisen 
from  his  astonishing  success  in  exhibitions  of  the 
magic  art".    It  may  seem  absurd  in  our  own  day  to 

^    See  Mosheim,    {de  Rebus  note  "^3,     Brotier  in  Tacit.  An- 

ante  Const.  Cent,  I.  35.  note  ",  nal.  XV.  44. 

and  Instit.   Maj.  I.   5.   22.  p.  '^  The  Recognitions  of  Cle- 

129.)  where  references  will  be  ment  are  filled  with  the  most 

found  to  several  other  writers,  fabulous  stories  of  Simon's  as- 

Also  Gibbon,   c.    16.    p.  412.  tonishing  performances.     Lib. 
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speak  of  magic  being  practised  so  successfully  as  the 
Fathers  assure  us  that  it  was  by  Simon  and  his  fol- 
lowers. But  we  need  not  go  far  back  from  our  own 
enlightened  times,  if  we  would  learn  to  what  lengths 
human  credulity  can  be  carried.  St.  Luke  himself 
has  used  the  term  magic,  when  speaking  of  Simon, 
(Acts  viii.  9.  11.)  and  again  with  reference  to  Ely- 
mas,  whom  St. Paul  struck  blind  in  Cyprus*^,  (xiii.  6.) 
Irenseus  is  express  in  saying  that  the  followers  of 
Simon,  and  other  adherents  of  Gnosticism,  were  ce- 
lebrated for  magic  ^^ :  nor  can  we  think  that  this 
was  merely  a  calumny  of  the  Fathers,  when  we  find 
Justin  Martyr  acknowledging  that  many  Christians, 
before  they  were  converted,  had  practised  these 
wicked  superstitions''.  We  have  also  the  testimony 
of  heathen  writers  to  the  same  point.  Thus  Sueto- 
nius, when  speaking  of  the  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians under  Nero,  describes  them  as  "  a  race  of  men 
"  of  a  new  and  magical  superstition -^^ :"  from  which 
we  may  conjecture,  that  the  Christians  were  falsely 
charg-ed  with  those  tricks  and  delusions  which  were 
really  practised  by  the  Gnostics.  I  may  mention 
also,  that  Plutarch,  who  wrote  at  the  beginning  of 
the  second  century,  had  evidently  heard  of  these  in- 
cantations ;  and  the  heathen  philosopher  might  be 
mistaken  for  a  Christian  Father,  when  he  states  as  a 
well-known  fact,  that  "  magicians  order  those  who 
"  are  vexed  by  devils  to  repeat  the  Ephesian  words  ^." 
These  Ephesian  words  or  letters  are  well  known  to 
the  classical  reader  as  a  popular  method  of  enchant- 


II.    See  also  Nicephorus,  Hist,  in  Gal.  v.  20. 

Eccles.  II.  27.  ''  Apol.  I.  14.  p.  51. 

'=■  St.Paixl  mentions  ^apjuaxeta         ^  Sympos.  VII.  5.  p  706.  D. 
among  the  works  of  the  flesh 
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ment^:  and  we  have  proof  that  Ephesus,  for  some 
centuries  before,  had  been  celebrated  in  this  way^. 
That  enchantments  were  practised  there  in  the  days 
of  the  Apostles,  we  may  learn  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment itself:  for  it  was  at  Ephesus  that  many  of 
them  which  used  curious  arts  brought  their  books 
together^  and  burned  them  before  all  men:  (Acts 
xix.  19 '^)  and  Timothy  was  residing  at  Ephesus, 
when  St.  Paul  forewarned  him,  as  in  the  text,  that 
evil  men  aiid  seducers  shall  wax  worse  and  worse, 
deceiving^  and  being  deceived.  These  seducers,  or 
joyjre?,  were  evidently  men  who  dealt  in  magic :  and 
though  the  charitable  expression  of  St.  Paul  may 
have  been  partly  true,  that  some  of  them  were  not 
deceivers,  but  deceived ;  this  can  hardly  have  been 
the  case  with  Simon  Magus,  whose  hearty  we  know, 
was  7iot  right  in  the  sight  of  God.  (Acts  viii.  21.) 
There  is  no  positive  evidence  that  Simon  Magus 
ever  was  at  Ephesus,  though  that  city  seems  to 
have  been  particularly  infected  with  Gnostic  doc- 
trines' :  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  he 
was  engaged  for  a  long  time,  and  with  great  success, 

^  See  Wyttenbach's  Note  to  of  J.  Ch.  Ortlob,  de  Ephesiorum 

Plutarch,  de  Sent.  Profect.    in  Libris,  in  the  same  Collection, 

Virt.  p.  85.  B.:  and  Eustathius  Part  II. 

ad  Od.  I.   p.  694.    ed.   1559.  '  There  is  reason,  however, 

Dilherr,  Eccles.  Syr.    p,    355.  to  hope,  that  the  faith  of  the 

Praetorius,    Alectryomantia,    p.  Ephesians  was  not  more  shaken 

175.  by  these  attacks  than  that  of 

s  Plutarch  speaks  of  oo-ot  tS>v  other  Churches.     See  the  ad- 

fxdyoiv  iv  'E^eVw   hiarpi^ovTes  in  dress  to  the  Church  of  Ephesus 

the  time  of  Alexander.  Rev.  ii.  2.    So  Ignatius  praises 

^  Concerning   these   books,  the  Ephesians,  "  that  no  heresy 

see  Ursinus,  Analect.  Sacr.  vol.  "  dwelleth'xn  you:"  (6.)  though 

II.  c.  5.  p.  60.  and  a  Disserta-  he  speaks  immediately  after  of 

tion  of  Ch.  Siberius  de  ire  pup-  pretended  Christians  being  a- 

yia   Ephesiorum,    appended   to  mong  them,  to  whom  they  had 

the  Critici  Sacri :  also  another  not  listened. 

H  4 
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in  deluding  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria  and  Judaea. 
Our  Lord  foretold,  that  J'alse  Christs  and  false  pro- 
phets should  ar'ise^  who  would  shew  great  signs  and 
wonders',  he  adds,  If  they  shall  say  unto  you,  Se- 
hold  he  is  in  the  desert,  go  not  fortli^:  (Matt.  xxiv. 
24—26.)  and  it  is  remarkable  how  exactly  the  words 
of  Josephus  prove  the  completion  of  the  prophecy. 
The  Jewish  historian  tells  us,  that  toward  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  magicians  and  impostors 
persuaded  the  multitude  to  follow  them  into  the  de- 
sert, for  they  would  shew  them  signs  and  wonders ; 
and  many  were  persuaded,  and  suffered  for  their 
folly ^  It  has  been  thought  by  some  that  Josephus 
actually  names  the  jierson  of  whom  we  are  now 
speaking :  for  he  mentions  a  Jew,  of  the  name  of 
Simon,  a  Cyprian  by  birth,  who  was  a  friend  of 
Felix  the  governor,  and  pretended  to  be  a  magician"". 
This,  however,  is  mere  conjecture  :  and  the  name  of 
Simon  was  so  common  in  that  country,  that  we  can- 
not infer  any  thing  from  the  coincidence,  particularly 
when  Justin  says  expressly,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
a  native  of  Samaria".  We  need  not  go  beyond  the  mys- 
teries of  the  Cabbala  to  understand  that  the  exercise 
of  magic  would  be  popular  in  Judaea :  and  if  it  be 
true  that  Simon  Magus  studied  at  Alexandria,  he 
would  find  that  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic  doc- 
trines were  by  no  means  free  from  such  supersti- 

^    See   Matt.    xxiv.    5.    11.  Baron,  ad  an.  35.  n.  20.  p,  104. 

Mark  xiii,  5,  6.     Luke  xxi.   8.  It  is  doubted  by  Ittigius,  p.  27. 

'  Antiq.  xx;  8.  6.  p.  972.  J.  C.  Wolfius,   Cur.  Philol.  ad 

'"  lb.  7.  2.  p.  969.  Act.   Apost.  viii.    9.   p.    11 25. 

"  The  Simon  mentioned  by  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  668.    Mo- 

Joseplius  was  considered  to  be  sheim  thinks  it  safer  to  follow 

Simon  Magus   by  Le  Moyne,  Justin.  Instit.  Maj.  p.  398,  9. 

Proleg.  ad  Var.  Sacr,  18.  2.  6.  though  he  once  held  a  different 

Basnage,   Exerc.    H.    Crit.    c.  opinion,  DeunoSimoneMago,i'j. 
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tions.  We  have  thus  a  key  to  the  astonishing  suc- 
cess which  Simon  Magus  obtained  in  propagating 
his  doctrines.  He  dehided  the  multitude  by  lying 
wonders ;  he  enticed  the  learned  hy  'philosophy  and 
vain  deceit.  It  is  probable  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  profaned  to  both  these  purposes.  We  know 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  that  exorcism  was  a 
regular  profession  among  the  Jews":  (xix.  13.)  and 
though  Simon  found  that  the  gift  of  God  was  not 
to  be  purchased  with  money,  (viii.  20.)  he  would  try 
to  imitate  the  Apostles  as  much  as  he  could,  and, 
like  the  sons  of  Sceva,  he  would  call  over  them 
which  had  evil  spirits  the  name  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 
(xix.  13.)  When  the  unhappy  demoniacs  were  acted 
upon  by  fancy,  the  experiment  would  often  succeed : 
and  thus  that  holy  name,  at  which  every  knee  should 
bow,  was  associated  with  impious  rites,  and  used  as 
the  spell  of  an  enchanter. 

With  respect  to  the  doctrines  of  Simon  Magus, 
we  know  for  certain  that  Christ  held  a  consjjicuous 
place  in  the  philosophy  which  he  taught :  but  to 
define  with  accuracy  the  various  points  of  this  phi- 
losophy, is  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task.  The 
Fathers  perhaps  may  be  suspected  of  laying  too 
many  impieties  to  the  charge  of  this  heretic ;  and 
some  of  their  accounts  cannot  be  reconciled  with 
each  other.  Still,  however,  we  may  extract  from 
their  writings  an  outline  of  the  truth ;  and  in  this 
instance,  as  before,  I  would  attach  particular  weight 
to  the  authority  of  Justin  Martyr.  That  writer 
says,  that  nearly  all  the  inhabitants  of  Samaria,  and 
a  few  persons  in  other  countries,  acknowledged  and 

"  See  Harenbergius,  de  Magis  Judais,  in  Mus.  Bremens,  vol.  I. 
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worshipped  Simon  Magus  as  the  first,  or  supreme 
GodP:  and  in  another  place  he  says  that  they  styled 
him  God  above  all  dominion  and  authority  and 
power ^.  Later  writers  have  increased  the  blasj^hemy 
of  this  doctrine  ;  and  said  that  Simon  declared  him- 
self to  the  Samaritans  as  the  Father,  to  the  Jews  as 
the  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  as  the  Holy 
Ghost "".  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that 
he  ever  advanced  so  far  in  wickedness  or  absui'dity. 
The  true  state  of  the  case  may  perhaps  be  collected 
from  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  who  tells  us  that  Simon 
gave  himself  out  to  be  some  great  otie^  and  that  the 
people  said  of  him,  This  man  is  the  great  jjower  of 
God.  (Acts  viii.  10.)  Such  is  the  title  which  he 
bore  before  he  had  heard  of  Christ ;  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  he  afterwards  raised  his  pre- 
tensions, and  identified  himself  with  God.  He  gave 
himself  out  as  the  great  power  of  God,  i.  e.  a  person 
in  whom  divine  power  resided^:  and,  after  he  had 
heard  the  Apostles,  he  seems  to  have  so  far  enlarged 
his  doctrine,  as  to  have  said,  that  the  God,  whose 
minister  he  was,  and  who  had  always  been  wor- 
shipped in   Samaria,   had  revealed  himself  to  the 


P  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  "  speciosus,    ego     Paracletus, 

1  Dial,  cum  Try  ph.  120.  p.  "  ego  omnipotens,  ego  omnia 

214.  "  Dei."  (in  Matt.  xxiv.  5.  vol. 

"  Iren.  I.  23.  p.  99.     II.  9.  VII.  p.  193.)     See  Siricius  de 

2.  p.  126.  Epiplian.  Hser.  XXI.  Simone  Mago,    Disq.   I.    Thes. 

1.     Vol.  I.  p.  55.     Vol.  II.  p.  31.  p.  30. 

139.     Tlieodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  ^  For  the  meaning  attached 

I.  p.  192.    Augustin.  i/«r.  vol.  by  Simon  to  the  word  dvva/jus, 

VIII.    p.    6.      Tertullian    also  see  Mosheim,   Instit.  Maj.   p. 

says,  that  Simon  called  himself  401.      Suicer,   v.    Syvafiis.      It 

"  summum  Patrem."  (DeAni-  may  have  been  on  this  account 

ma,  34.  p.  290.)   Jerom  repre-  that   St.  Paul  calls  Christ   the 

sents  Simon  as  saying,  "  Ego  power  of  God   and  the  wisdom 

"  sum   Sermo   Dei,   ego   sum  of  God,  i  Cor.  i.  24. 
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Jews  by  his  Son,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the 
Holy  Ghost.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  de- 
clared himself  to  be  the  Christ  who  appeared  to  the 
Jews ;  or  rather,  he  said  that  the  same  spirit  which 
descended  upon  Jesus  had  descended  afterwards 
upon  himself;  for  he  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  had 
a  real  body,  but  he  taught  that  he  was  only  a  phan- 
tom. To  this  he  added,  that  the  Holy  Ghost,  by 
which  God  was  revealed  to  the  Gentiles,  resided  in 
himself :  and  this  I  take  to  be  the  real  origin  of  the 
story,  that  he  was  the  God  who  revealed  himself  as 
the  Father  to  the  Samaritans,  as  the  Son  to  the 
Jews,  and  as  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  rest  of  the 
world -^^ 

Another  charge,  which  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
believe,  relates  to  a  female  companion,  whom  he  is 
said  to  have  declared  to  be  the  first  Idea,  or  Con- 
ception, which  he,  as  God,  put  forth  from  his  mind. 
By  another  mental  process,  in  which  this  first  Idea 
was  a  partner,  he  produced  the  Angels,  and  they 
created  the  world.  All  this  is  highly  mystical,  and 
writers  have  had  recourse  to  different  allegories,  by 
which  the  absurdity  may  be  explained.  That  Simon 
never  identified  a  real  living  person  with  an  Idea 
emanating  from  the  mind  of  God,  may,  I  think,  be 
assumed  as  certain^'.  But  we  see  in  this  story  evi- 
dent traces  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines.  Valentinus,  in 
the  second  century,  made  the  first  Cause,  or  Bythus, 
act  upon  ^lyyj,  or  'Ewo/a,  i.  e.  upon  his  own  mind, 
and  produce  the  first  pair  of  jEons.  This,  then,  was 
the  doctrine  of  Simon :  The  supreme  God,  by  a 
mental  process,  produced  different  orders  of  Angels,' 
and  they  created  the  world.  It  was  this  same  God, 
whose  first  or  principal   power  resided  in  Simon 
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Magus.  But  when  later  writers  had  said  that  he 
actually  proclaimed  himself  as  God,  it  followed  that 
it  was  he,  who,  by  an  operation  of  his  own  mind, 
produced  the  Angels. 

If  I  have  argued  rightly,  I  have  freed  the  doctrine 
of  Simon  Magus  from  some  of  its  impieties ;  but 
there  is  still  much  which  is  absurd,  and  much  which 
is  impious ;  for  he  believed  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated, not  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  inferior  be- 
ings :  he  taught  also,  that  Christ  was  one  of  those 
successive  generations  of  ^ons  which  were  derived 
from  God ;  not  the  ^Eon  which  created  the  world  ; 
but  he  was  sent  from  God  to  rescue  mankind  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurgus,  or  creative  ^on"*^. 
Simon  was  also  inventor  of  the  strange  notion,  that 
the  Person  who  was  said  to  be  born  and  crucified 
had  not  a  material  body,  but  was  only  a  phantom. 
His  other  doctrines  were,  that  the  writers  of  the 
Old  Testament  were  not  inspired  by  the  supreme 
God,  the  fountain  of  good,  but  by  those  inferior  be- 
ings who  created  the  world,  and  who  were  the  au.- 
thors  of  evil.  He  denied  a  general  resurrection  ;  and 
the  lives  of  himself  and  his  followers  are  said  to 
have  been  a  continued  course  of  impure  and  vicious 
conduct. 

Such  was  the  doctrine  and  the  practice  of  Simon 
Magus,  from  whom  all  the  pseudo-Christian  or 
Gnostic  heresies  were  said  to  be  derived.  Simon 
himself  seems  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews,  who, 
as  we  learn  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  travelled 
about  the  country,  exorcising  evil  spirits  ^  But  he 
was  also  a  man  of  speculative  mind  ;  and,  having 

'  See  also  Matt.  vii.  22.  xii.  27. 
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studied  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  he  entered  into  the 
questions  which  were  then  so  commonly  agitated, 
concerning  the  eternity  of  Matter,  and  the  origin  of 
Evil ".  Hence  we  find  him  embracing  the  opinion, 
that  the  world  was  created  by  Angels  who  were 
themselves  produced  from  God.  This,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  a  corrupted  Platonism  ''.  Plato  imagined, 
that  the  Ideas  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity 
created  intellectual  beings :  Simon  taught  that  the 
supreme  God  by  an  ojjeration  of  his  own  mind  pro- 
duced the  Angels.  The  first  Intelligences  of  Plato 
were  employed  by  God  to  create  the  world :  Simon 
also  taught  that  the  Angels,  or  ^ons,  created  the 
world  :  but  in  one  respect,  as  I  have  observed  before, 
the  Gnostics  had  totally  changed  the  philosophy  of 
Plato ;  for  they  taught  that  the  Angel,  or  Angels, 
who  created  the  world,  acted  contrary  to  the  wishes 
of  the  supreme  God  y.  We  will  now  see  whether 
the  New  Testament  contains  any  allusions  to  this 
leading  tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  that  the  world  was 
not  created  by  God,  but  by  Angels  or  jEons. 

"  Tlie  Recognitions  speak  of  ion  ofthe  later  Gnostics,  though 
Simon  as  "particularly  well  Simon  himself  appears  to  have 
"  versed  in  Greek  literature."  departed  less  abruptly  from  the 
(II.  7.)  That  he  wrote  books,  doctrine  of  Plato.  The  author 
is  said  by  Jerom,  (in  Matt,  of  the  Recognitions  makes  him 
XXIV.  5.  vol.  VII.  p.  193.)  the  say,  "  Ipse  (bonus  Dens)  misit 
Apostolical  Constitutions,  (VI.  "  creatoremDeum,  ut  conderet 
16.)  and  Dionysius  Areop.  de  "  mundum  :  sed  ille,  mundo 
Divifi.  Nom.  VI.  2.  p.  736.)  "  condito,  semetipsum  pro- 
He  is  also  stated  to  have  been  "  nunciavit  Deum."  II.  57. 
a  distinguished  orator  and  dia-  Yet  Epiphanius  represents  him 
lectician,  (Recogn.  II.  5.)  as  teaching  that  the  world  was 
-'' According  to  Hyde,  the  Per-  not  of  God;  (p.  52.)  that  he 
sians  also  taught,  that  God  or-  himself  created  the  Angels,  who 
dered  the  good  Angels  to  create  created  the  world,  (p.  56.)  The- 
the  heavens,  and  the  Devil  odoret  says  the  same,  p.  192. 
caused  darkness,  c.  22.  p.  293.  See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  677. 

>■  This  was  certainly  the  opin-  Mosheim,  Instit.  p.  414. 
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The  term  uEon,  is  one  to  which  it  is  very  difficult 
to  attach  a  definite  or  uniform  meaning'^.  It  seems 
however  almost  demonstrable,  that  in  its  primary- 
sense  the  Greek  term  was  apjDlied  to  an  indefinite 
period,  and  that  period  was  relatively  a  long  one  ^. 
When  philosophers  had  agreed  that  the  world  had 
a  beginning,  but  that  God  was  without  beginning,  a 
word  was  wanted  to  express  the  duration  of  God's  ex- 
istence. The  indefinite  term  aim  naturally  presented 
itself:  and  hence  we  find  Aristotle  deducing  from 
it,  even  etymologically,  the  notion  of  Eternity'';  and 
Plato  expressly  opposed  it  to  %povo^i  or  Time"^.  Time 
began  when  the  Intelligences,  which  were  produced 
by  God,  created  the  world  :  but  God  himself,  and 
these  Intelligences,  had  existed  before  Time.  The 
duration  of  their  existence  was  therefore  measured 
by  ^ons.  It  is  obvious  however,  that  the  term  was 
applied  with  different  notions  to  God  and  to  these  In- 
telligences. When  applied  to  God,  it  properly  signi- 
fied eternity,  or  unoriginated  immensity  of  duration. 
But  the  Intelligences  which  He  formed,  had  a  begin- 


^  TheodoretsaysoftheGnos-  153.  Suicer  v.  atcii'.  Mangey's 
tics,  "  They  are  not  aware  that  note  to  Philo  Judseus,  vol.  I. 
"  yEore  is  not  something  which  p.  619.  Tittman.  de  Vestigiis 
"  has  a  substantial  existence,  Gnosticismi  in  N.  T.  frustra 
"  but  a  certain  space  indicative  qucesitis,  p.  210. 
"  of  time;  of  infinite  time,  ^KaX  yap  tovto  rovvofia  6eia>s 
"  when  it  is  applied  to  God,  fCJideyKTai  ■n-apa  twv  apxalcov  .... 
"  sometimes  of  a  period  com-  ea-nv  dno  tov  de\  dvai  elXrjipuis  TTjU 
"  mensurate  with  creation,  iivayvvpiav.  De  Ccelo,  I.  9.  p.  97• 
"  sometimes  with  human  life."  ed.  1605. 
Hter.  Fab.  V.  6.  p.  264.  '^^  EtKco    S'    etrivoel    kivtjtov    riva 

^  Aristotle  says  that  alonv  was  alavos  notrjaai,  Koi  8iaK0crpa>v  dp-a 

used  for  the    measure   of  the  ovpavov  rroie'i  pevovros  alwvos  iv 

period   of  human  life,  de  Ccelo,  evl    Kar     dpiGpov    lovaav    alaviov 

I.  9.  For  the  different  meanings  el<6va,  tovtov  ov  dfj  xp°^°^  «"'"'- 

of  the    term,    see    Damascen.  paKapev.  TinuBus,  y>- 37-XP°y°^  ^"^ 

de  Orthod.  Fid.  II.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  ovv per  ovpavov  yiyovev.  ib.  38. 
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ning,  though  not  in  Time  :  and  the  same  term,  when 
applied  to  their  existence,  signified  a  long,  but  not 
an  eternal  duration.  We  have  only  to  carry  on  this 
idea,  and  we  may  easily  comprehend  the  Mons  of  the 
Gnostics.  Philosophers  had  already  personified  the 
Platonic  Ideas,  and  converted  them  into  intellectual 
beings :  the  next  step  was  to  call  them  by  the  name 
which  properly  signified  the  duration  of  their  exist- 
ence ^^  The  Mons  therefore  of  the  Gnostics  were 
incorporeal  beings,  who  had  a  beginning,  but  whose 
existence  commenced  before  time,  or  the  creation  of 
the  world.  This  however  was  an  esoteric  and  pecu- 
liar sense  of  the  term :  in  common  language  it  still 
continued  to  signify  a  certain  portion  of  time:  and 
Philo  Judaeus,  though  when  speaking  philosoj^hi- 
6ally  he  opposes  it  to  time,  yet  in  several  places 
uses  it  for  any  period  which  is  relatively  long,  and 
even  for  a  portion  of  human  life.  The  Greek  trans- 
lators of  the  Bible  also  used  it  in  both  these  senses. 
When  applied  to  God,  it  generally  means  eternity;  but 
it  frequently  signifies  merely  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  writers  of  the  New  Testament  evidently  used 
it  in  this  sense :  and  they  often  qualify  the  exjH-es- 
sion,  so  as  to  mark  the  present  state  of  human  ex- 
istence^. But  when  we  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  that  God  hath  spoken  unto  us  hy  Ms  Son, 
hij  whom  also  he  made  the  worlds,  rtjvq  alZvac,  (i.  2.) 
we  have  perhaps  here  an  evident  allusion  to  the 
Gnostic  doctrines :  and  the  apostle  may  have  in- 
tended to  say,  that  Christ  was  not  one  of  the  later 
^ons,  as  the  Gnostics  vainly  taught,  but  it  was  he 
by  whom  the  iEons  themselves  were  made  <'.     Nor 

•i  Matt.  xii.  32.  xiii.  22.  Luke         ^    Theodoret     charges     the 
xvi.  8.  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  &c.  &c.  Gnostics  with  saying  that  there 
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would  the  apostle  by  this  use  of  the  term  counte- 
nance the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  ^ons :  he  would 
merely  mean  to  say,  that  before  those  periods  of 
time  which  the  Gnostics  had  personified,  or  before 
those  angelic  beings,  out  of  which  the  Gnostics  had 
made  their  imaginary  ^Eons,  Christ  the  Son  of  God 
existed ;  and  it  was  he  who  made  those  very  beings, 
which  were  said  by  the  Gnostics  to  have  made  the 
world.  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  term  alavag 
ought  not  in  this  place  to  be  translated  the  worlds  : 
it  probably  had  obtained  that  meaning  before  the 
time  of  the  Apostle:  (see  Psalm  Iv.  19.  and  Heb.  xi. 
3.)  but  I  conceive  that  the  Jewish  Christians,  to 
whom  he  was  writing,  would  well  know  the  Gnostic 
use  of  the  term,  and  it  would  convey  to  their  ears 
the  doctrine  which  was  intended  by  the  apostle,  that 
Christ  the  Son  of  God  was  before  all  time^.  It  was 
probably  for  the  same  reason,  that  the  act  of  crea- 
tion is  so  often  attributed  to  Christ :  and  when  St. 
John  said,  All  things  were  made  hy  him,  and  with- 
out Mm  was  not  any  thing  made,  (i.  3.)  he  certainly 
meant  to  include  intellectual  beings,  such  as  the 
Gnostics  called  ^ons,  as  well  as  the  visible  world, 
which  he  afterwards  calls  Koiixog.  In  many  other 
places  all  things  are  said ,  to  have  been  made  by 
Clirist^;  but  nowhere  is  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of 
j3i].ons  and  of  the  creation  more  fully  refuted  than 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians :  By  him  were  all 
things  created,  that  are  in  heaven,  and  that  are  in 

were  many  ^ons  older   than  N.  T.  I.  p.  710. 

the  Creator.    Hcer.  Fab.  V.  6.         '  Valentinus    said    that    St. 

p.  264.    Fabricius  says,    "  that  Paul  spoke  of  the  -^ons.  Iren. 

"  it  would   not  be   absurd   to  I,  3,  i.  p.  14. 

"  understand    angels    in    this         s  See  i  Cor.  viii.  6. 

"  place  by  alcoves."    Cod.  Apoc. 
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earth,  visible  and  invisible,  whether  they  be  thrones, 
or  dominions,  or  principaUties,  or  powers:  all  things 
were  created  by  Mm  and  for  him:  and  he  is  before 
all  things,  and  by  him  all  things  consist,  (i.  16, 17.) 
St.  Paul  appears  to  exhaust  his  vocabulary,  and  to 
dive  into  the  arcana  of  Gnosticism,  that  he  may- 
prove  Christ  to  have  existed  before  all  time;  not 
only  before  the  world,  though  that  was  made  by  him ; 
but  before  every  being  which  the  most  profound  ab- 
straction, or  the  most  inventive  fancy,  had  clothed 
with  an  imaginary  existence.  By  these  and  similar 
expressions  the  system  of  the  Gnostics  was  totally 
subverted :  they  held  that  God  and  the  Creator 
were  two  different  persons-^":  but  the  apostles  say 
in  one  place  that  God  created  the  world,  in  another 
that  Christ  created  it ;  in  another  that  God  created 
it  by  Christ  and  for  Christ :  nor  is  this  all :  not 
only  was  ^e  material  world  created  by  Christ,  but 
all  angelic  beings  (one  of  whom  was  said  by  the 
Gnostics  to  be  the  Creator,  and  another  to  be  Christ) 
are  declared  by  the  apostles  to  be  themselves  cre- 
ated by  Christ. 

If  these  declarations  were  so  repeatedly  made  by 
the  apostles  for  the  purpose  of  refuting  the  Gnostic 
doctrines,  it  is  probable  that  those  commentators 
may  be  right,  who  have  supposed  St.  Paul  to  have 
had  the  same  object  in  view,  when  he  said  to  Titus, 
Biit  avoid  foolish  questions,  and  genealogies,  and 
contentions,  and  strivings  about  the  law;  for  they  are 
unprofitable  and  vain.  A  man  that  is  an  heretic 
after  the  first  and  second  admonition  reject;  know- 
ing that  he  that  is  such  is  subverted,  and  sinneth, 
being  condemned  of  himself,  (iii.  9, 10.)  It  has  been 
supposed,  that  the  genealogies  here  mentioned  might 
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relate  to  those  numerous  generations  of  ^ons,  which 
the  Gnostic  philosophy  interposed  between  the  su- 
preme God  and  the  Demiurgus  :  and,  if  so,  we  might 
feel  still  less  doubt  concerning  another  passage,  where 
these  genealogies  are  called  endless.  St.  Paul  says 
to  Timothy,  Neither  give  heed  to  fables  and  end- 
less genealogies^  which  minister  questions^  rather 
than  godly  edifying^  which  is  in  faith— from  which 
some  having  swerved  have  turned  aside  unto  vain 
jangling;  desiring  to  he  teachers  of  the  law;  under- 
standing neither  what  they  say,  nor  whereof  they 
affirm.  (1  Tim.  i.  4-7.)  In  both  passages,  beside 
these  genealogies,  mention  is  made  of  contentions 
ahout  the  law:  from  whence  some  have  inferred, 
that  the  Jewish  genealogies,  rather  than  the  Gnostic 
^ons,  were  the  subject  of  the  apostle's  vituperation. 
We  know,  that  the  Jews  were  particular  in  pre- 
serving their  genealogies :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see 
what  mischief  could  arise  from  this  cause  to  St. 
Paul's  Christian  converts  at  Ephesus.  Beside  which 
he  says,  that  these  teachers  of  the  law  understood 
neither  what  they  said,  nor  ivhereof  they  affirmed; 
which  could  hardly  be  the  case  with  any  Jews,  if  they 
were  so  attached  to  their  religion,  as  to  be  careful 
in  keeping  their  genealogies.  Neither  would  St. 
Paul  be  likely  to  speak  of  these  genealogies  a^  fool- 
ish questions,  when  it  is  plain  from  two  of  the 
gospels,  that  the  Jewish  genealogy  of  Jesus  Christ 
and  his  descent  from  Abraham  were  considered  im- 
portant points^.  On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
the  Jewish   Cabbala  was   filled   with  fables  about 

''  The  descent  of  Christ  from  preaching.    2  Tim.  ii.  8.   Acts 

David,  and  therefore  from  A-  xiii.  23.  Rom.  i.  3.  ix.  5.  Heb. 

braham,  appears  to  have  been  vii.  13,  14. 
an  important  point  in  St.  Paul's 
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successive  emanations  from  God :  and  these  fables, 
together  with  the  corrupted  philosophy  of  Plato, 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  Gnosticism.  The 
Gnostics  therefore,  according  as  the  case  required, 
would  endeavour  to  support  their  doctrines  by  ap- 
pealing to  Plato  or  to  the  Jewish  scriptures :  they 
would  try  to  pervert  both  to  suit  their  purpose ; 
and  these  may  have  been  the  persons,  who  St. 
Paul  speaks  of  as  desiring  to  he  teachers  of  the 
law,  understanding  neither  what  they  say,  nor 
whereof  they  affirm.  The  Epistle  to  Timothy  con- 
tains some  other  passages,  which  allude  very  plainly 
to  the  Gnostic  doctrines ;  and  I  should  therefore 
conclude,  that  what  is  here  said  of  endless  genealo- 
gies may  very  probably  relate  to  their  successive 
generations  of  ^ons^'. 

I  am  only  aware  of  one  other  place  in  the  New 
Testament  where  the  word  iEon  can  be  thought  to 
be  personified,  and  used  for  one  of  the  Angels  or 
Spirits  of  the  Gnostic  creed.  It  is  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Ephesians  (ii.  2.)  where  St.  Paul  speaks  of  their 
having  walked  in  time  past  according  to  the  course 
of  this  world,  accordi?/g  to  the  prince  of  the  power 
of  the  air,  the  spirit  that  now  worketh  in  the  chil- 
dren of  disohedience.  What  is  here  translated  tlie 
course  of  this  world  is  the  ^on  of  this  world,  tov 
alma  tov  Koa-[j.ov  tovtov,  and  if  this  member  of  the  sen- 
tence is  to  be  explained  by  the  one  which  follows, 
according  to  the  p?ince  of  the  power  of  the  air,  it 
might  certainly  seem  to  be  inferred,  that  the  ^oti  of 
this  ivorld,  and  the  prince  of  the  power  of  the  air 
were  one  and  the  sames.      It   is   plain  from  other 

'  Buddeus  confesses  that  no     about  this  text.  Beausobre  pre- 
interpreter   ever  satisfied  him     fers  taking  aiwva  in  a  personal 
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expressions  of  St.  Paul,  that  the  Ahnighty  does  allow 
evil  spirits  to  have  some  power  in  injuring  his  crea- 
tures^: but  when  the  apostle  said,  that  the  Ephe- 
sians  had  walked  formerly  according  to  the  course, 
or  iEon,  of'  this  world,  he  may  have  used  the  term 
in  its  proper  sense,  and  have  meant  to  say,  that 
they  had  walked  according  to  those  evil  habits  which 
had  prevailed  in  the  world  from  the  commencement 
of  that  period,  which  marks  its  duration.  (Compare 
Col.  iii.  6,  7.  Rom.  xii.  3.)  The  iEon  of  this  world 
would  thus  be  the  period  of  time  allotted  to  the 
existence  of  this  present  scene  of  things :  and  St. 
Paul  seems  to  use  it  in  this  sense,  when  he  speaks  of 
our  wrestling  against  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
this  world,  or  jEon,  (Eph.  vi.  12.)  and  of  the  God 
of  this  world,  or  jEon,  having  Minded  the  minds  of 
them  which  believe  not.  (2  Cor.  iv.  4.)  In  both  these 
passages  St.  Paul  is  evidently  speaking  of  evil  spi- 
rits :  and  the  term  JEoii  can  only  be  used  with 
reference  to  that  period  of  time,  in  which  these  fallen 
beings  are  allowed  to  exercise  their  malignant 
power.  The  Gnostic  philosophy  was  filled  with 
superstitious  and  mystical  notions  concerning  Angels 
or  jEions.  The  speculations  of  Plato  would  furnish 
an  ample  foundation  for  such  a  superstructure ;  and 
the  Cabbalistic  Jews  would  load  it  with  several 
orders  of  good  and  evil  Angels,  the  names  of  which 
were  brought  with  them  from  Babylon  ^      Hence 

sense,    "  selon    I'Eon,    ou    le  "  quae  in  saeoulo  versantur,  ac- 

"  Prince  de  ce  Monde."  vol.  I.  "  cipitur :  ut  in  Gal.  i.  4:  Eph. 

p.  575.    I  should  mention  that  "  ii.  7."  vol.  VII,  p.  594. 
Jerom  interprets  aicui/ooi' in  Eph.         ^  Eph.  iv.  27.  vi.  12.  Col.  i. 

iii.  9.  of  "  omnes  spirituales  et  13.  i  Pet.  v.  8.  James  iv.  7. 
"  rationabiles  creatiirBe  quae  in         '  I  may  refer  to  notes  24, 

"  Sccculis    fuerunt.      Sseculum  and  28,  where  I  have  spoken 

"  quippe    frequenter    pro   his  of  the  belief  in  Angels  as  held 
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every  leader  of  the  Gnostics  had  some  peculiar  no- 
tion concerning  Angels ;  and  it  has  been  thought 
that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  some  of  them,  or  to  Simon 
Magus  in  particular,  when  he  said  to  the  Colossians, 
Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  ijour  reivard  in  a  volim~ 
tary  humility  and  worshipping  of  Angels,  intrud- 
ing into  those  things  which  he  hath  not  seen,  vaitily 
puffed  up  hy  his  fleshly  mind,  and  not  holding  the 
head,  from  which  all  the  body  by  joijits  and  bands 
having  nourishment  ministered,  and  knit  together, 
increaseth  with  the  increase  of  God.  (ii.  18,  19.) 
It  is  said  by  Tertullian'",  that  Simon  Magus  wor- 
shipped Angels,  and  that  he  was  rebuked  for  this  by 
St.  Peter,  as  for  a  species  of  idolatry.  He  evidently 
means,  that  Simon  worked  his  pretended  miracles 
by  invoking  the  agency  of  spirits  :  and  we  have 
abundant  proof,  that  great  power  was  attributed  to 
the  spiritual  world  in  the  time  of  our  Saviour,  and 
for  many  ages  after.  Clement  of  Alexandria"  in- 
forms us,  that  those  who  practised  magic  offered 
worship  to  Angels  and  daemons  ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  had  in  his  mind  this  passage  of  the  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians.  Epiphanius  also  says,  that  Simon  in- 
vented certain  names  for  principalities  and  powers  °: 
all  which  may  incline  us  to  think  that  St.  Paul  may 
have  alluded  to  the  Gnostics,  and  particularly  to  the 
Jewish  Gnostics,  who  intruded  into  things  which 
they  had  not  seen,  when  they  speculated  upon  the 
creation  and  government  of  the  world  by  Angels ; 
who  were  vainly  puffed  up  by  their  fleshly  mind. 


by  the  Platonists  and  the  Cab-         '"  De  Praescript.  Haeret.  33. 

balists :    and  from   these    two  p.  214. 
quarters  the  Gnostic  notion  of         "  Strom.  III.  6.  p.  533. 
Angels  was  derived.  °  Hser.  XXI.  4.  p.  58. 
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when  they  boasted  of  having  arrived  at  the  per- 
fection of  knowledge  in  these  matters  ;  and  who  did 
not  hold  the  head,  from  which  all  the  body  hy  joints 
and  hands  is  knit  together;  when  instead  of  making 
God  and  Christ?  the  head  of  all  things  in  heaven 
and  in  earth,  they  only  gave  to  Christ  a  place  among 
the  other  ^ons,  and  taught  that  the  world  was  cre- 
ated by  an  Angel  or  Angels,  who  in  so  doing  acted 
in  opposition  to  God^\ 

With  the  examination  of  these  passages  I  shall 
close  the  present  Lecture,  reserving  for  the  next 
some  other  points  of  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  which 
appear  to  be  alluded  to  in  the  apostolic  writings. 
We  have  perhaps  been  considering  the  history  of  a 
man,  who  caused  a  greater  portion  of  evil,  than  ever 
proceeded  from  the  mere  aberrations  of  a  speculating 
mind.  If  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  who  profaned 
the  name  of  Christ  to  his  philosophical  ravings  and 
his  unholy  mysteries,  he  is  a  proof  to  what  an  ex- 
tent delusion  and  credulity  may  be  carried  ;  but  he 
is  also  a  proof  that  mere  human  philosophy  alone 
may  play  around  the  ear,  and  exercise  the  head,  but 
it  does  not  touch  the  heart.  Where  is  the  wise  f 
where  is  the  sc7ihef  where  is  the  disputer  of  this 
world  ?  the  foolishness  of  God  is  wiser  than  men : 
and  the  weakness  of  God  is  stronger  than  men. 

P  Compare  Eph.  iv.  15,  16, 
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Titus  i.  16. 

They  profess  that  they  Jcnow  God,  btit  in  works  they 
deny  him. 

JjEFORE  I  proceed  to  consider  the  other  points 
of  the  Gnostic  system,  which  are  aUuded  to  in  the 
New  Testament,  I  should  wish  to  notice  an  opinion 
of  Tertullian,  which,  if  correct,  would  go  further  to 
shew  that  the  apostles  referred  to  that  false  phi- 
losophy, than  almost  any  instance  which  we  could 
produce.  Tertullian,  in  his  work  upon  heresies,  ex- 
pressly discusses  our  present  subject ;  and  among 
the  heresies  which  he  represents  as  refuted  by  the 
apostles,  he  says,  that  "  St.  Paul,  when  he  con- 
"  demned  those  who  served,  or  were  in  bondage  to 
"  elements,  points  to  a  doctrine  something  like  that 
"  of  Hermogenes,  who  taught  that  Matter  was  not 
"  produced,  and  put  it  on  a  level  with  God  who  is 
"  not  produced ;  and  thus  making  a  deity  out  of 
"  Matter,  the  parent  of  the  elements,  he  brings  him- 
*'  self  to  worship  that  which  he  put  on  a  level  with 
"  God^"  I  would  observe  upon  these  words,  that 
Hermogenes  appeared  as  the  leader  of  a  sect  about 
the  year  170;  and  taught,  as  we  see  from  this  pas- 
sage, that  matter  is  eternal,  and  that  God  did  not 
create  the  world  out  of  nothing''.    This  we  know  to 

^  De  Prsescript.   Hseret.  33.         ^  Mosheim,    de    Rebus   ante 
p.  214.  Const.  Cent.  II.  70, 
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have  been  the  belief  of  many  philosophers  long  before 
the  days  of  Hermogenes ;  and  Tertullian  thought  that 
St.  Paul  meant  to  expose  this  error,  when  he  spoke  of 
persons  being  in  bondage  to  elements^.  There  are 
two  Epistles  of  St.  Paul  to  which  Tertullian  may 
have  alluded,  that  to  the  Galatians,  and  that  to  the 
Colossians ;  but  in  neither  of  them  can  it  be  sup- 
posed, that  the  elements,  which  are  spoken  of,  relate 
to  the  elements  of  Matter,  out  of  which  the  world 
was  made.  The  error  of  the  Galatians  was  evi- 
dently that  of  a  fondness  for  Judaism  :  and  St.  Paul 
almost  defines  his  use  of  the  term  elements,  when  he 
says,  How  turn  ye  again  to  the  weak  and  beggarly 
elements,  whereunto  ye  desire  again  to  be  in  bon- 
dage ?  Ye  observe  days,  and  months,  and  times,  and 
years^.  (iv.  9-  10.)  So  also  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Colossians,  he  explains  himself  in  the  same  way, 
Wherejhre  if  ye  be  dead  with  Christ  from  the  rudi- 
ments [or  elements]  of' the  ivorld,  why,  as  though 
living  in  the  world,  are  ye  subject  to  ordinances. 
Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not'''^  (ii.  20,  21.)  No 
/person  can  doubt,  that  in  both  these  places  allusion 
I  is  made  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  It 
may  be  conjectured  indeed,  that  the  Gnostics,  whose 
principle  it  was  to  borrow  something  from  every 
creed,  made  a  boast  of  observing  these  outward  or- 
dinances, and  thus  succeeded  in  gaining  the  Jews.  In 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  which  was  written 

•^  Chrysostom    supposed    St.  so  we,  when  we  were  children, 

Paul  in  Col.  ii.  8.  to  allude  to  were  in  bondageunder  the  elements 

the  error  of  observing  certain  of  the  world. 
days,  and  to  mean  by  a-TOLx^la         ^  So  in  v.  8.  he  had  said,  Be- 

the  Sun  and  Moon.  Serm.  VI.  ware  lest  any  man  spoil  you,  &c. 

in  Col.  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world, 

•^  He  had  said  in  v.  3.  Even  and  not  after  Christ. 
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probably  six  years  after  that  to  the  Galatians,  there 
are  many  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors'^:  and  it  may 
have  been  these  insidious  teachers,  (some  of  whom, 
it  will  be  remembered,  were  Jews  by  birth,)  who 
endeavoured  to  bring  the  Colossians  into  bondage, 
under  the  elements  of  the  ivorld.  But  the  Galatians 
seem  to  have  suffered  merely  from  Jewish  teachers, 
who  wished  scrupulously  to  enforce  every  precept 
and  ordinance  of  their  religion. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  St.  Paul  spoke  of 
these  ordinances  as  the  elements  of  the  world.  An 
element  is  the  first  beginning  or  outline  of  any  thing: 
as  when  St.  Paul  says  to  the  Hebrews,  Ye  have 
need  that  one  teach  you  again  which  he  the  first 
principles  [or  elements]  of  the  oracles  of  God. 
(v.  12.)  It  was  thus  that  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
were  called  elements  :  and  so  the  component  parts 
of  Matter  were  called  elements  ;  in  which  sense 
TertuUian  supposes  St.  Paul  to  have  used  the  term  ; 
and  in  which  sense  it  is  unquestionably  used  by  St. 
Peter,  when  he  says,  that  at  the  last  day  the  ele- 
ments shall  melt  with  fervent  heat.  (2  Pet.  iii.  10.) 
But  in  the  same  manner  the  Mosaic  dispensation 
was  merely  the  element  or  imperfect  beginning  of 
the  Christian  dispensation.     As  St.  Paul  says  in  the 

^  Buddeus  refers  it  generally  {cont.  Marcion.  V.  19.  p.  485.) 
to  the  Cerinthians,  who  may  In  another  place  he  refers  Col. 
be  considered  a  branch  of  Jew-  ii.  8.  to  Grecian  philosophy, 
ish  Gnostics.  Eccles.  Apost.  {De  Prcescript.  7.  p.  204,  5.) 
p.  461.  464.  Clem.  Streso  re-  Grotius  himself  conceived  St. 
ferred  it  to  Jewish  philoso-  Paul  to  have  used  expressions 
phers.  Medit.  in  Col.  ad  1.  p.  which  might  be  applied  to  the 
49.  Grotius  observes,  that  Jews  and  to  philosophers,  par- 
Col.  ii.  21.  is  said  by  TertuUian  ticularly  the  Pythagoreans. — 
not  to  refer  to  the  Mosaic  law.  See  Wolfius,  Manicheeismus  an- 
But  TertuUian  only  says,  that  it  te  Manichceos,  II.  42.  p.  181. 
does  not  refer  to  it  exclusively. 
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first  of  these  two  Epistles,  the  law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring'  us  unto  Christ:  (Gal.  iii.  24.)  it 
taught  merely  the  elements  of  that  faith  which  was 
afterwards  to  be  revealed.  Tertullian  appears  to 
have  been  deceived  by  St.  Paul  speaking  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  wo?'lcl ;  and  to  have  understood  him  to 
mean  the  elements  of  matter,  out  of  which  the  world 
was  made.  But  the  form  of  expression  is  one  very 
common  in  Greek,  and  might  perhaps  be  better  ren- 
dered by  worldlij  elements^.  St.  Paul  calls  them 
weak  and jioor  elements;  because,  as  he  says  in  an- 
other place,  the  law^  having  a  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come,  and  not  the  very  image  of  the  things,  can 
never  make  the  comers  thereunto  perfect.  (Heb.x.  1.) 
So  also  he  says,  that  the  Mosaic  sacrifices  could  not 
make  him  that  did  the  service  perfect,  because  they 
stood  oydy  in  meats  and  drinks,  and  divers  washings 
and  carnal  ordinances.  (Heb.  ix.  9;.  10.)  These  ordi- 
nances of  the  flesh,  or  carnal  ordinances,  were  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  the  elements  of  the  world,  or 
worldly  elements  :  and  we  may  conclude,  therefore, 
that  it  was  to  the  elements  of  Christianity  contained 
in  the  Mosaic  ceremonies^',  and  not  at  all  to  the  ele- 


g  So  in  Col.  ii.  i8.  we  find  plainly,  when  speaking  of  the 

Tov   voos   TrjS   (rapKOS  for  (TapKiKoii  law,    6    jjLev,    iraiSaycoyov    rpoTTOv 

voos'    in   James   i.    25.    aKpoarrfs  vrjirid^ovri  tS  Trporepa   Xow   crroi- 

fniXrjaiMovrjs  for  inC\r]a'p.a>v  uKpoa-  X^^^  '^^^  "PX^^  ''''^'^  '''^^  6eov  irape- 

TTji.  8l8ov  Xoyicov.  cont.  Marcell.  I.  p. 

'>  This  was  evidently  the  in-  3.     This  shews  in  what  sense 

terpretation  of  Eusebius,  who,  Eusebius  understood  ra  a-roix^la 

when  speaking  of  to.  npcoTa  koI  tov  K6ap,ov,  though  in  another 

dadevr)  aroixela,  calls  them  (Tvp-  place  he  quotes  the  words  to'is 

/SoXa  KOI  elKovas.   Dein.  Evang.  I.  KoapiKols   aroixf^ois    with   refer- 

10.  p.  37.     He   also  uses  the  ence  to  the  elements,  which  were 

expression  rijy  npiiTrjs  (TToixeLbi-  worshipped  by  the  idolatrous 

o-ews   r^s    Kara   Mcocrea    Xarpeias,  heathen.    Prcep.  Evang.  I.  9.  p. 

lb.   6.  p.    18:    and   still  more  33.       Clement   of  Alexandria 
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ments  of  Matter,  that  St.  Paul  referred  in  these 
places. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  passage  in  which  the 
Apostles  expressly  declare,  that  God  created  the 
world  out  of  nothing.  This  was  one  of  the  ques- 
tions which  exercised  the  learned  in  the  Schools  : 
but  it  was  not  one  with  which  the  Apostles  chose 
to  encumber  the  minds  of  their  hearers  \  Whether 
the  world  was  created  by  God,  or  by  an  inferior 
being,  was  a  very  different  question.  It  involved 
directly  the  majesty  of  God,  and  indirectly  the  whole 
scheme  of  Christian  redemption.  All  the  practical 
errors,  which  arose  out  of  a  belief  in  the  eternity  of 
Matter,  were  exposed  and  condemned  by  the  Apo- 
stles :  but  the  belief  itself,  like  other  physical  and 
metaphysical  points,  was  left  to  the  gradual  deve- 
lopement  of  knowledge  ;  when  at  length  it  will  be 
seen,  as  I  have  already  observed,  that  to  conceive 
God  not  to  have  the  power  of  creating  or  annihi- 
lating Matter,  is  one  of  the  most  palpable  inconsist- 
encies which  the  human  intellect  can  entertain. 

There  is  another  expression,  which  occurs  fre- 
quently in  the  New  Testament,  but  concerning 
which  we  cannot  so  easily  decide,  whether  it  is  ever 
used  with  reference  to  the  Gnostics.     I  allude  to  the 

was  wrong  in  interpreting  the  rcipiKiijievoi  Ka\  rrjs  KoafiiKris  6p-q- 

elements  of  the  world  to  mean  aKsias  KardpxovTfs.  Bell.  Jud.  IV. 

"  the  Grecicm  philosophy,"  but  5.  2. 

he  was  right  in  calling  it  o-tol-  '  I  only  know  of  one  pas- 

XeicciTiKrjv  Tiva  koX  Tvponaihe'iav  rjjs  sage  which  contains  any  thing 

aKr}6eiai.    Strom.  Yl.  8.  p.  771.  like   an  allusion  to  a  philoso- 

Koa-fjiLKos  appears  to  be  used  in  phical  opinion  about  the  crea- 

Heb.  ix.   I.  with  reference  to  tion ;  and  that  is  2  Pet.  iii.  5  : 

the  Mosaic  ritual:  and  the  ex-  but  this  appears  to  contain  an 

pression  ro  ayiov  Koa-piKov  may  ancient    notion    of  the   Jews, 

be  compared  with  the  following  See  Psalm  xxiv.  2.  cxxxvi.  6. 
in    Josephus :     rfjv    lepav  icrOrjTa 
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word  Pleroma.  It  is  well  known,  that  this  word 
held  a  conspicuous  place  in  every  system  of  Gnostic 
theology.  The  Pleroma  was  the  name  by  which 
they  described  the  dwelling-place  of  the  first  Cause, 
or  supreme  God.  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  notion 
is  fraught  with  absurdity :  for  if  the  Pleroma  is  not 
coextensive  with  the  immensity  of  sj^ace,  if  there  is 
any  thing  beyond  or  out  of  it,  it  follows,  that  either 
the  Deity  is  made  up  of  parts,  and  is  in  fact  mate- 
rial ;  or  at  least,  that  there  is  a  portion  of  space  in 
which  he  is  not.  The  Gnostics  were  obliged  to  ad- 
mit the  latter  conclusion  ;  but  they  thought  this  a 
less  inconsistency  than  to  connect  God  in  any  man- 
ner with  evil.  They  taught  that  Matter,  which  was 
coeternal  with  God,  was  out  of  the  Pleroma  ;  but 
the  Pleroma  was  the  abode  of  God,  and  of  the  iEons 
which  he  put  forth.  We  may  trace  the  groundwork 
of  this  notion  in  the  Platonic  philosophy,  which 
made  the  first  of  the  three  worlds  to  be  the  invisible 
or  intellectual,  where  the  Ideas,  or  first  conceptions 
of  all  things,  resided  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity  :  but 
I  do  not  find  in  the  writings  of  Plato  any  use  in  this 
sense  of  the  word  Pleroma.  It  was  certainly  used 
by  the  later  Platonists  ;  and  it  has  been  disputed 
whether  they  did  not  borrow  it  from  the  Gnostics. 
It  may  be  demonstrated  also,  that  it  was  very  com- 
mon with  the  Gnostics  before  the  time  of  Irenaeus  : 
and,  what  is  more  to  our  purjDose,  there  is  some  evi- 
dence that  it  had  a  place  in  the  vocabulary  of  Simon 
Magus.  It  is  not  very  probable  that  he  was  the 
first  inventor  of  it ;  and  there  are  good  reasons  for 
supposing  that  this  was  one  of  the  notions,  for  which 
the  Gnostics  were  indebted  to  the  Oriental  philoso- 
pjjy53      Whatever  we   may  think  of  the  origin  of 
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this  term,  if  it  was  at  all  common  in  the  days  of  the 
apostles,  there  would  be  nothing  extraordinary  in 
our  finding  allusions  to  it  in  the  New  Testament. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  word  Plero7na  is 
often  used  by  the  sacred  writers  without  any  other 
meaning  than  its  common  one  of  Jilling  or  com- 
pleting. But  this  is  no  argument  in  the  present 
question.  Nothing  can  be  more  marked  or  peculiar 
than  the  use  of  the  term  Logos  in  St.  John's  Gos- 
pel, as  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  ;  and  yet  St.  John 
often  uses  the  same  term  in  its  common  signification 
of  word  or  discourse^.  In  the  same  manner  I  only 
wish  to  inquire,  whether  there  are  not  some  places 
in  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  where  he  had  in  his  mind  the 
Gnostic  notion  concerning  the  Pleroma.  We  must 
remember,  that  the  Pleroma  was  the  abode  of  God 
and  the  Jj^ions  only :  but  it  was  the  boast  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  they  who  had  hiowledge  might  in 
time  ascend  to  the  Pleroma.  Now  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  object  of  St.  Paul  to  get  rid  of  this  mysti- 
cal and  exclusive  notion  :  and  with  this  view  he 
may  be  conceived  to  have  said  to  the  Efihesians, 
Christ  is  the  head  over  all  thifigs  to  the  church, 
which  is  his  body,  the  pleroma  or  fulness  of  him 
thatfilleth  all  iyi  all;  (i.  22,  23;) — and  again.  That 
ye  may  know  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth  know- 
ledge, that  ye  might  he  filled  with  all  the  pleroma 
ov  fulness  of  God.  (iii.  19.)  And  again.  Till  we  all 
come  in  the  unity  of  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge 
of  the  Son  of  God,  unto  a  perfect  man,  unto  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  pleroma  or  fulness  of 
Christ,  (iv.  13.)     In  all  these  passages,  the  Ephe- 

^  John  ii.  22.  iv.  39.  ^^ii.  55.  xii.  38.  xxi.  23. 
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sians  were  told,  that  the  body  of  believers  was  the 
real  Pleroma  of  God  and  of  Christ :  they  dwelt  in 
Christ,  and  Christ  in  them  :  and  they  were  to  come 
to  this  Pleroma  by  the  love  of  Christ,  which  passeth 
knowledge.  Here  also  is  an  allusion  to  the  doctrines 
of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  we  may  think  so  the  more 
from  what  we  read  at  the  end  of  the  last  passage, 
that  we  he  no  more  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and 
carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,  by  the 
sleight  of  men  and  cunning  craftiness,  whereby  they 
lie  in  wait  to  deceive,  (iv.  14.)  -^ 

But  there  is  a  still  more  apparent  allusion  to  the 
Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics  in  those  remarkable  words 
which  occur  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians,  where 
it  is  said  of  Christ,  that  it  pleased  that  in  him  shoidd 
all  fulness  dwell,  (i.  19.)  And  again.  In  him  dwell- 
eth  all  the  fulness  of  the  Godhead  bodily,  (ii.  9.) 
In  the  first  of  these  two  places  the  Pleroma  may 
mean,  as  before,  the  body  of  believers  who  dwell  in 
Christ,  and  he  in  them  ;  but  in  the  second,  where 
we  read.  Beware  lest  any  man  spoil  you  through 
philosophy  and  vain  deceit,  after  the  tradition  of 
men,  after  the  rudiments  of  the  world,  and  not  after 
Christ ;  for  in  him  dwelleth  all  the  fulness  of  the 
Godhead  bodily;  in  these  impressive  words  St.  Paul 
may  be  conceived  to  have  said.  Listen  not  to  that 
vain  philosophy,  which  boasts  by  knowledge  falsely 
so  called  to  bring  you  to  God,  who  dwells  in  an 
imaginary  Pleroma :  He  dwells  in  Christ,  and  Christ 
in  Him  :  seek  therefore  by  the  love  of  Christ,  which 
passeth  knowledge,  to  dwell  in  Christ,  and  so  may 
ye  come  to  the  only  real  and  true  Pleroma.  There 
is  perhaps  too  much  of  fancy  in  this  interpretation ; 
but  it  is  at  least  somewhat  confirmed  by  what  we 
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know  to  be  the  fact,  that  the  Gnostics  themselves 
dwelt  with  peculiar  emphasis  upon  these  texts,  and 
drew  from  them  a  mystical  meaning,  to  suit  their 
own  notions  concerning  the  Pleroma^^. 

I  stated  in  my  second  Lecture,  that  all  the  Gnos- 
tics agreed  in  denying  the  inspiration  of  the  prophets 
and  of  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  God  of  the  Jews, 
and  of  the  Old  Testament,  was  not  the  supreme  God 
and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ:  but,  according  to  different 
systems  of  the  Gnostics,  he  was  either  the  ^on  who 
created  the  world,  or  one  of  the  many  Angels  who 
presided  over  the  world,  or  the  principle  of  evil, 
who  was  a  kind  of  second  God,  It  was  a  funda- 
mental tenet  of  Gnosticism,  that  the  supreme  God 
was  not  revealed,  till  one  of  the  iEons,  called  Christ, 
was  sent  to  repair  the  evil  which  the  Demiurgus,  or 
creative  ^on,  had  caused  :  consequently  the  supreme 
God  was  not  revealed  in  the  Jewish  scriptures  :  and 
we  have  abundant  evidence,  that  all  the  Gnostic 
sects  agreed  in  holding  this  doctrine  ^^.  It  was  in 
fact  a  natural  consequence  of  their  sentiments  con- 
cerning the  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of 
evil. 

Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that  the  Saddu- 
cees  led  the  way  to  this  impiety ;  since  they  have 
been  charged  with  rejecting  all  the  books  of  the  Old 
Testament  except  the  Pentateuch.  But  learned  men 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  and  apparently  with 
great  force,  that  this  opinion  is  founded  upon  a  mis- 
take ^'';  and  if  any  Jewish  sects  led  the  way  to  the 
rejection  of  the  prophets,  it  would  rather  be  the 
Pharisees,  and  those  who  made  the  wotrl  of  God  of 
none  effect  by  their  traditions.  This  abuse  of  un- 
written traditions  was  carried  to  the  greatest  length 
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in  the  Cabbala ;  and  we  have  seen,  that  the  Cabbala 
contributed  greatly  to  the  rise  of  Gnosticism.  What- 
ever may  be  thought  of  the  Sadducees,  it  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that  the  Samaritans  denied  the  inspiration 
of  the  prophetical  books.  Simon  Magus,  it  will  be 
remembered,  was  a  native  of  Samaria ;  and  it  is  ex- 
pressly said  by  many  of  the  Fathers,  that  he  and 
his  immediate  successors  denied  the  prophets  to  be 
inspired  by  the  supreme  God.  We  have  thus  per- 
haps found' the  cause  of  this  opinion  being  so  con- 
stantly maintained  by  all  the  Gnostics.  The  great 
leader  of  the  sect  was  bred  up  to  deny  the  inspiration 
of  the  Jewish  prophets  :  from  his  earliest  childhood 
he  had  probably  heard  them  abused  with  all  the  ran- 
cour of  national  antipathy :  and  when  he  perfected 
his  scheme  of  philosophy,  he  made  it  an  article  of 
belief,  that  the  supreme  God  could  not  have  been 
the  God  of  the  Jews,  nor  could  he  have  inspired 
the  prophets. 

The  faith  of  the  Christian  converts  was  exposed 
to  danger  in  this  fundamental  point,  whenever  they 
listened  to  a  Gnostic  teacher :  and  this  perhaps  may 
explain  why  the  apostles,  though  addressing  them- 
selves to  Gentile  converts,  so  often  quote  the  Jewish 
prophets.  It  was  essential  to  them,  to  shew  that 
the  Jewish  and  Christian  dispensations  were  j^arts 
of  one  and  the  same  system :  that  the  same  God, 
who  at  sundrij  times  and  in  divers  manners  spake 
in  time  past  unto  the  fathers  by  the  prophets,  hath 
in  these  last  days  spohen  unto  us  by  his  Son,  by 
whom  also  he  made  the  worlds.  (Heb.  i.  1,  2.)  This 
one  sentence  subverted  several  consequences  of  the 
Gnostic  doctrine.  The  supreme  God  was  not,  as 
the  Gnostics  said,  unknown  till  the  time  of  Christ. 
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He  was  unknown  indeed  to  the  heathen,  to  those 
who  did  not  like  to  retain  God  in  their  knowledge : 
(Rom.  i.  28.)  but  he  was  known  to  his  chosen  peo- 
ple ;  he  was  known  to  his  j)roiDhets,  who  had  from 
the  first  foretold  the  coming  of  Christ,  by  the  salva- 
tion of  the  Gentiles.  When  St.  Paul  spoke  of  the 
mystery  of  Christ  which  in  other  ages  was  not  made 
known  imto  the  sons  of  men,  as  it  is  now  revealed 
unto  the  holy  apostles  and  prophets  by  the  Spirit, 
(Eph.  iii.  4.  5.)  he  may  have  wished  to  shew,  con- 
trary to  the  Gnostics,  that  the  same  Spirit  inspired 
the  apostles  and  prophets,  and  that  to  both  of  them 
was  revealed  the  mystery  of  the  same  God.  So  also 
he  is  anxious  to  shew,  that  both  Jews  and  Gentiles 
have  access  by  one  spirit  unto  the  father,  and  are 
built  upon  the  foundation  of  the  apostles  and  pro- 
phets, (ii.  18 — 20.)  Such  assertions  as  these  entirely 
overthrew  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics  ;  and  we  might 
suppose,  that  the  character  of  the  prophets  was  in 
some  danger  from  false  and  blaspheming  teachers, 
when  we  find  St.  Peter  saying,  even  to  his  Jewish 
converts,  Prophecy  came  not  in  old  time  by  the  will 
of  mail :  but  holy  men  of  God  spake  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghosf.  (2  Pet.  i.  21.) 

Of  all  the  errors  in  the  Gnostic  creed,  there  was 
none  more  fatally  pernicious,  than  that  which  denied 
the  resurrection  and  a  final  judgment :  neither  is 
there  any,  to  which  more  direct  allusion  is  made  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  I  shall  first  attempt  to  shew 
why  this  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  Gnostic  creed, 
and  what  were  the  real  sentiments  of  that  party 
concerning  it. 

'  St.  Paul  also  said  that  all  scripture  is  inspired  by  God,  2  Tim. 
iii,  i6. 

K 
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The  Gnostics  were  naturally  led  to  deny  the  re- 
surrection, when  they  persuaded  themselves  that 
Christ  had  not  a  real  substantial  body'".  If  Christ 
did  not  die,  he  could  not  rise  again  ;  and  when  St. 
Paul  said  to  the  Corinthians,  If  there  be  no  resur- 
rection of  the  dead,  then  is  Christ  not  risen,  (xv.13.) 
the  argument  which  he  really  wished  to  urge  was 
this — Christ  is  risen,  therefore  there  is  a  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  This  was  the  most  convincing 
proof  which  the  apostles  could  possibly  advance. 
Here  was  no  abstract  argument,  no  metaphysical 
deduction  :  Jesus  Christ  said.  Believe  in  me,  and 
like  me  ye  shall  rise  again  :  he  did  rise  :  they  saw 
and  believed.  The  strongest  of  all  arguments,  the 
evidence  of  their  senses,  was  lost  upon  the  Gnostics. 
Beside  which,  there  were  other  principles  in  their 
irrational  philosophy,  which  led  them  not  only  to 
reject,  but  to  despise  this  consoling  doctrine.  They 
held,  that  the  body  was  formed,  not  by  the  su- 
preme God,  but  by  an  inferior  being.  Some  of  them 
referred  it  at  once  to  the  evil  Principle :  but  all  of 
them  believed  it  to  be  a  portion  of  Matter,  which 
was  moulded  into  form  by  a  being  at  enmity  with 
God.  To  emancipate  the  soul  from  this  material 
thraldom;  to  free  it  from  the  fetters  which  bound  it 
to  earth,  and  impeded  its  flight  to  the  Pleroma,  this 
was  the  great  boast  of  the  Gnostic  philosophy.  The 
separation  of  soul  and  body  was  the  point  to  which 
they  most  ardently  looked :  and  to  unite  them  again, 
by  a  final  resurrection,  would   be   to  bring  matter 

'"  This   is  the   argument  of  "  cis  nomen  aufertur.     Cruce 

Archelaus,  in  his  dispute  with  "  autem  non  suscepta,  nee  Je- 

Manes :    "Si   non   est  natus,  "  sus    ex    mortuis    resurrexit, 

"  sine  dubio  nee   passus  est ;  "  nee   aliquis   alius  resurget." 

"  quod  si  non  est  passus,  Cru-  Rel.  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  259. 
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and  spirit  once  more  into  contact,  and   again  to 
amalgamate  the  elements  of  good  and  evil. 

This  leads  me  to  consider,  in  the  second  place, 
what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics  themselves 
concerning  the  resurrection  :  for  pretending,  as  they 
did,  to  receive  the  preaching  of  the  apostles,  they 
could  not  deny  that  in  some  sense  or  other  the  doc- 
trine of  a  resurrection  was  contained  in  the  gospel. 
Their  explanation  of  the  doctrine  was  this.  Before 
the  coming  of  Christ,  the  world  was  in  ignorance  of 
the  true  God.  Christ  revealed  this  God  to  the 
world  :  and  they  who  received  the  revelation,  rose 
again  from  the  death  of  ignorance  to  perfect  hnow- 
ledge.  So  far  did  they  carry  their  eclectic  principle, 
that  they  baptized  their  converts,  and  even  borrowed 
something  like  the  Christian  form.  The  favourite 
metaphor  of  St.  Paul  would  not  escaj)e  them  :  and 
skilled  as  they  were  in  allegory  and  figure,  they 
taught  that  the  Gnostic  baptism  was  a  real  resur- 
rection, and  the  only  resurrection  which  was  ever 
intended^'.  It  will  be  asked,  perhaps,  what  was 
their  opinion  concerning  the  state  of  the  soul  after 
death?  Upon  this  point  we  have  abundant  evidence. 
They  taught,  that  the  soul  of  the  perfect  Gnostic, 
having  risen  again  at  baptism,  and  being  enabled 
by  perfection  of  knowledge  to  conquer  the  Demiur- 
gus,  or  Principle  of  evil,  would  ascend,  as  soon  as  it 
was  freed  from  the  body,  to  the  heavenly  Pleroma, 
and  dwell  there  for  ever  in  the  presence  of  the  Fa- 
ther :  while  the  soul  of  him,  who  had  not  been  al- 
lowed while  on  earth  to  arrive  at  such  a  plenitude 
of  knowledge,  would  pass  through  several  transmi- 
grations, till  it  was  sufficiently  purified  to  wing  its 
flight  to  the  Pleroma ^^. 
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Such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
the  resurrection  :  and  we  may  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider what  notice  is  taken  of  it  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  the  re- 
surrection formed  the  prominent  point  in  all  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles.  If  this,  the  corner-stone 
of  the  edifice,  was  removed,  they  consented  that  the 
whole  should  fall :  and  among  what  are  called  the 
first  principles  of  the  doctrine  of  Christ,  we  find  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  and  eternal  judgment. 
(Heb.  vi.  1,  2.)  Nor  was  the  importance  of  the 
doctrine  their  only  reason  for  thus  enforcing  it. 
From  some  cause  or  other  connected  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  the  heathen,  there  seems  to  have  been 
more  difficulty  in  admitting  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection, than  any  other  tenet  of  Christianity. 
Fond  as  the  Athenians  were  of  hearing  and  telling 
some  new  thing,  the  notion  of  a  resm'rection  was  too 
strange  even  for  them.  It  was  for  this  that  St.  Paul 
was  brought  before  the  Areopagus  ;  and  when  they 
heard  of' the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  some  mocked, 
and  others  said.  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this 
rnatter.  (Acts  xvii.  32.)  St.  Paul  seems  to  have 
well  known  the  bent  of  Agrippa's  mind,  when  he 
said  to  him,  IVhy  should  it  he  thought  a  thing  in- 
credible with  you,  that  God  should  raise  the  dead  f 
(Acts  xxvi.  8.)  We  know  from  other  evidence  that 
it  did  seem  a  thing  the  most  incredible  of  all "  :  and 

"  Some  curious  observations  33  and  35  :   but  the  passages 

upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  by  no  means  prove  so  much, 

in  Jortin's  Remarks  upon  Ec-  The  instance  which  he  quotes 

clesiastical  History,  vol.  II.  p.  from  a  lost  work  of  Plutarch  is 

198,  &c.     Eusebius  wishes  to  more  to  the  purpose,   (c.  36.) 

prove  that  Plato  believed  in  a  though  it  may  be  nothing  more 

resurrection:  Prap.  Evang.XI.  than    a    return    of  suspended 
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when  the  minds  of  thinking  men  were  in  this  state, 
the  gospel  had  to  encounter  an  obstacle  which  did 
not  affect  the  preaching  of  the  Gnostics. 

The  first  instance  which  we  find  of  the  resurrec- 
tion being  questioned  among  Christians,  is  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  If  Christ  he  preached, 
says  St.  Paul,  that  he  rose  from  the  dead,  how  say 
some  arjiong  you  that  there  is  no  resurrection  of  the 
deadf  (1  Cor.  xv.  12.)  And  we  find  afterwards, 
that  these  persons  asked,  How  are  the  dead  raised 
up  f  and  with  what  body  do  they  corned  (35.)  I  need 
not  here  discuss  the  physical  or  metaphysical  ques- 
tion, either  how  the  scattered  particles  of  matter  can 
again  be  united,  or  how,  if  the  material  particles  are 
dispensed  with,  the  identity  and  consciousness  of  the 
individual  can  be  preserved.  It  is  plain  that  St. 
Paul  saw  no  difficulty;  and  we  might  be  satisfied 
with  knowing  that  in  some  way  or  other  we  shall 
he  changed.  (51.)  But  the  question  of  the  Corin- 
thian Christians  was  evidently  the  result  of  philo- 
sophical speculation :  and  though  I  do  not  say  that 
in  this  instance  the  Gnostics  were  the  chief  movers, 
yet  St.  Paul  well  knew  the  evil  which  was  abroad, 
and  that  if  his  converts  once  doubted  the  fact  of  the 
resurrection,  they  might  soon  learn  to  explain  it 
away  by  the  allegorical  subtleties  of  the  Gnostics^''. 

animation.     I   should   say  the  Hody,  {Resurrection  of  the  same 

same  of  the  cases  referred  to  Body,  8(C.  Part  I.   p.  29.)     The 

by  Vigerus  in   his  Note   ad  I.  contrary  is  proved  by  Mosheim 

particularly  that  in  Val.  Max.  in  his  Dissertations,  vol.  II.  p. 

I.   8.   12.      That  the   ancients  586,  &c.    See  also  Jo.  Fechtius, 

had  this  belief,  was  maintained  Schediasm.  Sacr.  Diss.  I.  Noctes 

by  Huetius,  (Quasi.  Alnet.  de  Christiana,  Exerc.  XI.     Spen- 

Concordia,  8fC.  II.  30.  p.  230.)  cer's  note  to  Origen,  cont.  Cel- 

Pfannerus,  (System.  Theol.  Gen-  sum.  II.  16. 
til.  purioris.    c.    19.    p.    429.) 
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It  does  not  appear  that  these  heretics  had  as  yet 
made  much  progress  in  Corinth,  or  in  that  part  of 
Greece  ;  but  we  have  ah-eady  seen  that  there  was 
great  danger  from  them  at  Ephesus  ;  and  in  St. 
Paul's  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy,  there  is  express 
allusion  to  a  doctrine  which  we  know  to  be  that  of 
the  Gnostics.  He  there  tells  Timothy  to  charge  his 
flock,  that  they  strive  not  about  words  to  no  profit : 
(ii.  14.)  but  shun  profane  and  vaiti  babblings  ;  for 
they  will  increase  unto  more  ungodliness.  (16.)  I 
have  already  quoted  these  words,  as  alluding  to  the 
philosophy  of  the  Gnostics  :  and  St.  Paul  goes  on  to 
say,  Aiid  their  word  will  eat,  as  doth  a  canker;  of 
whom  is  Hymenceiis  and  Philetus^  who  conceiving 
the  truth  have  erred,  saying  that  the  resurrection 
is  past  already,  and  overthrow  the  faith  of  some. 
(17,  18.)  If  we  did  not  know  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnostics,  we  might  be  at  a  loss  to  understand  these 
words.  But  we  have  seen,  that  this  was  precisely 
the  view  which  they  took  of  the  resurrection.  To 
the  Gnostics  it  was  already  past :  at  the  time  of 
their  initiation  they  had  risen  from  ignorance  to 
knowledge,  from  death  to  life  :  they  looked  there- 
fore to  no  future  resurrection,  to  no  final  judgment : 
God  had  accepted  them,  when  He  gave  them  know- 
ledge ;  and  after  a  longer  or  shorter  life  j3ast  in  the 
contemplation  of  His  attributes,  their  souls  would 
break  from  their  material  prison-house,  and  be  lost 
in  the  infinity  of  the  Pleroma". 

"  Tertullian  charges  the  Va-  and  both  these  were  Gnostics, 

lentinians  with  saying  that  the  Mosheim  thought  that  Hyme- 

resurrection  is  jmst  already .   (de  nteus  and  Philetus  expected  a 

Prsescript.  33.  p.  214.)  Epipha-  new  life  only  for  the  souls  of 

nius  says  the  same  of  the  Ar-  men,  and  not  for  their  bodies  : 

chontici,  (Haer.  XL.  8.  p.  299.)  {de  Rebus  ante  Const.   Cent.  I. 
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Of  those  whose  faith  was  overthrown  by  this 
specious  rhapsody,  St.  Paul  has  only  consigned  the 
names  of  two  to  perpetual  shame.  But  if  the  Hy- 
menaeus,  who  is  here  mentioned  in  company  with 
Philetus,  be  the  same  Hymenaeus  who,  in  the  First 
Epistle  to  Timothy,  is  coupled  with  Alexander,  we 
have  then  the  name  of  a  third  person  whose  faith 
was  overthrown  by  the  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  In 
his  First  Epistle,  St.  Paul  exhorts  Timothy  to  hold 
faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  which  some  having 
put  away,  concerning  faith  have  made  shipwreck  : 
of  whom  is  HymencEUS  and  Alexander ;  whom  I 
have  delivered  unto  Satan,  that  they  may  learn  not 
to  blaspheme.  (1  Tim.  i.  19,  20.)  We  here  collect 
nothing  of  these  two  persons,  but  that  they  had  put 
away  a  good  conscience,  and  made  shipwreck  of 
their  faith.  But  it  may  be  observed,  that  both  the 
persons  who  are  called  Hymenaeus,  appear  to  have 
been  residents  at  Ephesus  ;  both  of  them  were  well 
known  to  St.  Paul  and  to  Timothy :  both  of  them 
had  departed  from  their  faith  in  Christ ;  and  both, 
as  I  shall  shew  presently,  were  charged  with  having 
put  away  a  good  conscience.     There  is  some  reason 


59.  note  "•'.)  but  Buddeus  re-  be  Jews,  and  perhaps  Saddu- 

fers  the  expression  with  much  cees.       He    also    conjectured, 

more  probability  to  the  figura-  that  they  alluded  to  a  political 

tive  or  allegorical  resurrection  resuiTection  ;   such  as  the  re- 

of  the  Gnostics.  (Eccles.  Apost.  turn  from  captivity,  or  the  es- 

p.  301.)     See   also   Mosheim,  cape  from  Antiochus  Epipha- 

Inst.  MaJ.  p.   320.     Van  Till  nes.    Such  an  interpretation  is 

considered  Hymenaeus  and  Phi-  highly    improbable  ;     and    the 

letus  to  be  Gnostics,   (Com.  in  one  which  I  have  adopted  is  in 

4  Pauli  Epist.   p.  176,   7.)  so  accordance  with  what  all  the 

did  Hammond,  (ad  1.)  and   so  Fathers  tell  us  concerning  the 

also  did  Vitringa,  (Obs.  Sacr.  Gnostics.     Many  opinions  are 

IV.    9.   7.    vol.    HI.    p.   925.)  collected  by  Ittigius,  de  Hccre- 

though   he   supposed  them  to  siarchis,  p.  85. 
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therefore  to  think,  that  the  same  Hymenaeus  is  in- 
tended in  both  Epistles  p  :  and  if,  after  an  interval 
of  twelve  years,  St.  Paul  still  found  in  him  the  same 
active  opponent,  it  is  possible  that  the  Alexander 
who  is  named  together  with  him  in  the  First  Epistle, 
may  be  the  same  who  is  also  mentioned  in  the  Se- 
cond, where  we  read,  Aleximder  the  coppersmith 
did  me  much  evil.  (iv.  14.)  St.  Paul  appears  to 
be  speaking  of  evil  which  had  been  done  to  him 
shortly  before  at  Ephesus,  where  this  Alexander  had 
greatly  withstood  the  apostle's  preaching.  The 
other  Alexander  also  dwelt  at  Ephesus  ;  and  if  he 
were  the  same  who  had  been  delivered  by  St.  Paul 
to  Satan  twelve  years  before,  revenge  as  well  as 
the  usual  violence  of  an  apostate,  would  lead  him  to 
withstand  St.  Paul's  words  to  the  utmost  of  his 
power  ^. 

It  appears  but  too  certain  from  this  Second  EjDistle, 
that  at  that  time  there  had  been  a  great  falling 
away  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the  faith  in  Christ.  St. 
Paul  specifies  particularly  Phygellus,  and  Hermo- 
genes^";   (2  Tim.  i.  15.)  and  from  all  that  we  collect 


P  Moslieim  labours  very  hard  to  be  the  coppersmith  named 

to  prove  that  the  two  persons  in  2  Tim.  iv.  14.  and  also  the 

called  Hymeneeus  were  not  the  Alexander  who    took    part  in 

same ;    {de   Rebus    ante    Const,  the  riot  at  Ephesus,  Acts  xix. 

Cent.  I.  59.  note  ^.)  but  I  can-  33.  (1.  c.  p.  926.)  Ittigius  also 

not  see  the  force  of  his  argu-  assumes  the  identity  of  the  two 

ments.  Their  identity  has  been  first,  p,  86. 

assumed  by  Van  Till,  {de  primi  '  Tertullian  might  be  thought 

Sceculi   Adversariis,    V.    2.    p.  to  have  classed  Phygellus  and 

16.)     Vitringa  1,  c,  Buddeus,  Hermogenes  with  those  here- 

{Eccles.    Apost,    p.   306.)   and  tics  who  denied  the  resurrec- 

Ittigius,    {de   Hceresiarchis ,)  p.  tion  :     {de     Resurrect.     Carnis 

86.  24.  p.  339.)   and    Epiphanius 

"1  Vitringa    considered     tlie  names    Hermogenes    in    corn- 
Alexander  mentioned  in  i  Tim.  pany   with  Cerinthus,    Ebion, 
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concerning  the  progress  of  false  jjhilosophy  in  that 
country,  and  from  the  many  allusions  to  Gnosticism 
in  these  two  Epistles,  we  may  jierhaps  infer  that 
Hymenseus,  Philetus,  Alexander,  Phygellus,  and 
Hermogenes,  had  all  made  themselves  conspicuous 
during  the  lifetime  of  St.  Paul,  in  spreading  the 
Gnostic  doctrines.  It  can  scarcely  be  doubted,  that 
Hymenasus  and  Philetus,  who  said  that  the  re- 
surrection is  past  already,  were  also  guilty  of  lead- 
ing immoral  lives  ;  or,  as  is  said  of  the  other  Hyme- 
nseus, of  havitig  put  away  a  good  conscience :  for 
St.  Paul  goes  on  to  say.  Nevertheless,  (i.  e.  notwith- 
standing this  fatal  error  concerning  the  resurrection,) 
the  foundation  of  God  sfandeth  sure,  having  this 
seal.  The  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his:  and. 
Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  de- 
part from  iniquity.  (2  Tim.  ii.  19.)  This  therefore 
was  the  mark  or  seal''  by  which  the  real  and  pre- 
tended Christians  were  distinguished:  the  true  Chris- 
tian held  faith  and  a  good  conscience ;  he  departed 
from  iniquity  ;  but  the  Gnostic,  who  also  named  the 
name  of  Christ,  did  not  depart  from  iniquity  :  he2mt 
away  a  good  conscience ;  and  had  not  that  mark, 
by  which  the  Lord  knoweth  them  that  are  his. 

This  leads  me  to  a  very  important  point  in  this 
discussion,  what  was  the    effect    produced    by   the 

and  others,  who  believed  Jesus  Rebus  1.  c.)  Buddeus  is  unwill- 
to  bfe  a  mere  man.  (HHer.  LI.  ing  to  reckon  them  among  he- 
6.  p.  427.)  This  is  not  con-  retics.  (Eccles.  Apost.  p.  310.) 
firmed  by  any  other  author  :  See  Ittigius,  Appendix,  p.  26. 
but  I  can  hardly  think  with  ^  The  seal  in  2  Tim.  ii.  19. 
Mosheim,  that  Phygellus  and  seems  to  be  the  same  with  that 
Hermogenes  were  guilty  of  no  mentioned  in  Rev.  ix.  4.  which 
other  misconduct,  than  that  of  was  also  a  mark  of  distinction 
leaving  Rome  to  save  their  between  real  Christians  and  he- 
lives  in  time  of  persecution,  (de  retics. 
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Gnostic  doctrines  upon  the  moral  practice  of  their 
supporters.  I  have  stated  in  my  second  Lecture, 
that  the  morals  of  the  numerous  branches  of  Gnos- 
tics were  of  two  very  opposite  kinds  ;  some  of  them 
practised  great  austerity  ;  others  allowed  themselves 
every  indulgence.  Clement  of  Alexandria  makes 
this  the  chief  distinction,  which  might  be  applied  to 
every  heresy :  "  Either,"  he  says,  "  they  teach  men 
"  to  live  indifferently ;  or,  going  too  far  the  other 
"  way,  they  preach  up  abstinence  by  a  mistaken  re- 
"  ligion  and  moroseness*."  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  Gnostics  would  lead  them  to  both  these 
consequences".  The  body  being  a  material  com- 
pound, and  inherently  connected  with  evil,  some  of 
them  would  treat  it  with  contempt,  and  attend  only 
to  the  soul,  which  making  knowledge  its  food,  and 
gratifying  no  other  appetite,  would  at  length  free 
itself  from  the  body  and  all  its  material  corruptions. 
Others  would  argue,  that  the  body,  with  its  desires 
and  wants,  being  the  work  of  a  being  at  enmity  with 
God,  it  was  beneath  the  dignity  of  him  who  had 
knowledge  to  think  any  thing  concerning  it :  the 
restraints  of  the  Jewish  law  were  not  given  by  God : 
the  Gnostic  knew  nothing  of  the  precepts  of  men  : 
he  soared  far  above  their  sublunary  ethics :  and 
what  mattered  it,  if  he  indulged  his  body,  while  his 
soul  was  feasting  on  its  intellectual  banquet^? 

With  respect  to  these  two  divisions  of  Gnostics, 
St.  Paul  seems  to  allude  to  the  former,  when  he  said 
to  Timothy,  Now  the  Spirit  speaketh  expressly, 


*  Strom.  Ill,  5.  p.  529.  Cent.  I.  part.  II.  5.  'j.deRebus 

''  See  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  ante  Const.  Introd.  I.  36.  Cent, 

p.  359.  1.62. 
^  See  Mosheim,  Eccles.Hist. 
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that  in  the  latter  times  some  shall  depart  from  the 
faith,  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devilsy ,  speaking  lies  in  hypocrisy^ ^  having  their 
conscience  seared  with  a  hot  iron ;  forbidding  to 
marry,  and  cotnmanding  to  abstain  from  meats. 
(1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3.)  After  which  he  observes,  ^or 
bodily  exercise,  i.  e.  the  mortification  of  the  body, 
profiteth  little.  (8.)  He  says  also  to  the  Colossians, 
Let  no  man  beguile  you  of  your  reward  in  a  vo- 
luntary humility :  (ii.  18.)  and  the  same  term  occm's 
shortly  after,  where  he  blames  them  for  being  sub- 
ject to  ordinances.  Touch  not,  taste  not,  handle  not : 
which  things,  he  says,  have  indeed  a  show  of  wisdom 
in  will  worship,  and  humility,  and  neglecting  of 
the  body,  not  in  any  honour  to  the  satisfying  of  the 
flesh  (20-23)*.  From  both  these  passages  it  appears, 
that  there  would  be  persons  who  taught  their  fol- 
lowers not  to  marry,  and  to  abstain  from  meats :  and 
the  Fathers  are  unanimous  in  saying,  that  this  was 
the  case  with  many  of  the  Gnostics ''.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, that  the  mixture  of  Judaism,  which  entered 
into  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  may  partly  have  contri- 


y  AiSao-KaXiatf  taifiovicov,  either  •"  Jortin  thinks  that  Jesus  may 

devilish  doctrines,  such  as  evil  have  worked  his   first  miracle 

spirits  would  teach  ;  or  doctrines  at  Cana,  to  confute  those  who 

concerning  damans,  as /SaTrrio-jLiaJi/  condemned  wine,  and  the  use 

8i8axrjs.  (Heb.vi.  2.)  Mede  pre-  of  animal  food,  and  marriage, 

fers  the  latter.  Remarks    on    Eccles.    History, 

''-  'Ei/     vTTOKpia-d       ip-ev8oK6yav.  vol.  II.  p.   1 8. 

Knatchbull  well  translates  this,  '' Clement  of  Alexandria  con- 

(after     Beza,    Castalio,     &c.)  nects  St.  Paul's  words  in  i  Tim, 

through   the  hypocrisy  of  lying  iv.   3.  with  the  declaration  of 

teachers.     Our  English  version  St.  John  concerning  Antichrist, 

seems  to  connect  speaking  lies  (Strom.  III.  6.  p.  531.)    Epi- 

with  devils,  or  with  those  who  phanius  refers  i  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3. 

give  heed  to  devils :  but  the  ori-  to  the  Gnostics,  (Hser.  XXVI. 

ginal  does  not.  16.  p.  98.) 
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buted  to  the  growth  of  these  opinions'^.     We  know 
that  the  Corinthians  consulted  St.  Paul  concerning 
marriage  and  abstaining  from  meats.     He  explains 
in  his  reply  the  whole  doctrine  of  Christian  liberty : 
but  from  his   saying,  If  meat  make  my  brother  to 
offend^  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  1  make  my  lirother  to  offend^  (1  Cor.  viii.  13.) 
it  is  plain  that  such  abstinence  was  a  very  different 
thing  from  that  alluded  to  in  the  two  other  Epistles. 
St.  Paul  allowed  the  Corinthians  to  abstain,  if  they 
did  it  to  edification  :  but  when  writing  to  Timothy 
and  to  the  Colossians,  he  speaks  of  men  making 
a  show  of  humility  and  neglecting  of  the  hody ;  of 
men  giving  heed  to  seducing  spirits,  and  doctrines 
of  devils,  speaMug  lies  in  hypocrisy.    It  will  be  ob- 
served, that  St.  Paul  says,  that   such  persons  shall 
arise  in  the  latter  days,  i.  e.  at  some  time  subsequent 
to  that  at  which   he  was   writing ;  and   from    his 
giving  Timothy  this  warning,  I  should  infer,  that 
though  the  evil  might  have    been    already  in    the 
world,  it  had  not  yet  begun  to  produce  much  efFect*"". 
Six  years  elapsed  between  the  date  of  the  first  Epistle 
to  Timothy  and  that  to  the  Colossians  ;  and  it  would 
appear  from  the  latter,  that  the  practice  of  mortify- 
ing the  body  through  a  show  of  humility  had  already 
manifested  itself  in  Asia.     If  we  now  look  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Fathers,  we  shall  find  that  this  cus- 
tom was  of  late   growth  among  the  Gnostic  sects. 
Thus  Simon  Magus  is  charged  with  taking  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  leading  a  licentious  life  :  his  dis- 
ciple and  successor  Menander  is  said  to  have  followed 


^  See  the  references  at  page     phus  concerning  the  Essenes, 
74,  note  '',  to  Philo  and  Jose-     who  practised  great  abstinence. 
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his  example  :  and  it  is  not  till  we  come  to  Saturni- 
nus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  that  we 
find  St.  Paul's  predictions  fulfilled  of  persons  for- 
bidding to  marry.  Saturninus  is  stated  to  have  done 
this,  as  well  as  to  have  abstained  from  animal  food : 
and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  Menander,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Simon  Magus,  had  himself  two  disciples, 
Saturninus  and  Basilides  :  the  former  inculcated  the 
greatest  austerities  ;  Basilides  is  charged  with  the 
grossest  debaucheries :  and  it  was  this  perhaps,  rather 
than  any  difference  in  their  doctrines,  which  placed 
them  at  the  head  of  two  eminent  branches  of  the 
Gnostics.  The  Ebionites  also,  whose  heresy  began 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  are  said  to  have 
abstained  from  animal  food'''. 

There  is  reason  however  to  fear,  that  the  prohi- 
bition of  marriage  and  abstinence  from  certain  kinds 
of  meats  were  sometimes  used  as  a  cloak  for  criminal 
indvilgence.  We  may  hope,  that  the  stories  which 
were  circulated  concerning  the  Gnostics  were  in 
many  cases  exaggerated :  but  it  seems  impossible  to 
deny  that  great  excesses  were  committed  by  per- 
sons, who  used  the  name  of  Christ  in  their  systems 
of  philosophy  ^\  The  accounts  of  these  unhappy 
persons,  which  are  given  by  the  Fathers,  are  almost 
too  gross  and  shocking  even  to  be  thought  of:  but 
the  fact  of  the  enormities  which  were  practised  is 
abundantly  proved  by  the  apostles  themselves. 
What  catalogue  can  be  more  loaded  with  crime, 
than  the  following  from  St.  Paul  ?  In  the  last  days 
2)erilous  times  shall  come.  For  men  shall  he  lovers 
of  their  own  selves,  covetous,  boasters,  jiroud,  blas- 
phemers, disobedient  to  parents,  unthankful,  un- 
holy, without  natural  affection,  trucebreakers,  false 
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accusers,  incontinent,  fierce,  clespisers  of  those  that 
are  good,  traitors,  heady,  highminded,  lovers  of 
pleasures  more  than  lovers  of  God;  having  a  form 
of  godliness,  hut  denying  the  power  thereof:  from 
such  turn  away :  for  of  this  sort  are  they  which 
creep  into  houses,  and  lead  captive  silly  women 
laden  with  sins,  led  away  with  divers  lusts,  ever 
learnifig,  and  never  ahle  to  come  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth.  (2  Tim.  iii.  1 — 7*^.)  The  last  sentence 
is  an  exact  description  of  the  Gnostics,  who  pro- 
fessed, according  to  Justin  Martyr,  that  "  although 
"  they  were  sinners,  yet  if  they  had  knowledge  of 
"  God,  he  would  not  impute  to  them  their  sins  ^ :" 
and  the  same  allusion  seems  to  have  been  intended 
by  St.  John,  when  he  said.  Hereby  we  do  know 
that  we  know  him,  if  we  keep  his  commandments. 
He  that  saith,  I  know  him,  and  heepeth  not  his 
commandments,  is  a  liar,  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
him.  But  whoso  heepeth  his  word,  in  him  verily 
is  the  love  of  God  perfected:  hereby  know  we 
that  we  are  in  him.  (1  John  ii.  3 — 5^)  I  shall 
only  quote  one  more  passage,  which  contains  the 
words  of  the  text,  and  is  equally  expressive  with 
the  last :  There  are  many  unruly  and  vain  talkers 
and  deceivers,  says  St.  Paul,  specially  they  of  the 
circumcision :  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  who 
subvert  whole  houses,  teaching  tlmigs  which  they 
ought  not,  for  filthy  lucre's  sake.     Unto  the  pure 

'^  This  passage  is  referred  to  ceived  the  last  days  to  be  ar- 

the    Gnostics    by    Epiphanius.  rived.    De  Unit  ate  Ecclesia,  p. 

Heer.   XXVI.    i6.   p.  98:    and  199,  200. 

Cyprian   says  that  it  had   al-  '^  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  141.  p. 

ready    been    accomplished    in  231. 

the   heresies    which   had    ap-  ^  "Eyi/oxca  and  rereXetWat  were 

peared.      He    therefore    con-  Gnostic  terms. 
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all  tJmigs  are  pure :  hut  unto  them  that  are  defiled 
and  unbelieving  is  nothing  piire ;  but  even  their 
mind  and  conscience  is  defiled.  They  profess  that 
they  hnow  God,  but  in  works  they  deny  him,  being 
abominable  and  disobedient,  and  unto  every  good 
work  reprobate.  (Titus  i.  10 — 16.)  It  is  plain  that 
these  passages  do  not  refer  to  the  common  vices  of 
those,  who  know  and  acknowledge  their  duty,  but 
forget  to  practise  it.  They  were  directed  against 
those,  who  sinned  upon  principle ;  who  professed 
that  they  knew  God,  while  in  works  they  denied 
him.  The  Gnostics  appear  not  only  to  have  abused 
their  own  powers  of  reasoning ;  but  to  have  jjer- 
verted  the  truth,  as  it  came  from  the  mouths  of  the 
apostles.  To  the  pure,  says  St.  Paul,  all  things  are 
pure :  and  in  another  place,  all  things  are  lawful 
for  me.  (1  Cor.  vi.  12.)  Such  expressions  as  these 
were  not  lost  upon  the  sensual  reasoning  of  the 
Gnostics.  They  used  every  argument  to  persuade 
the  Christians  to  live  according  to  their  lusts  :  they 
perverted  the  doctrine  of  St.  Paul  concerning  justi- 
fication by  faith ;  they  wrested  that  and  all  other 
scriptures  to  their  own  destruction :  and  it  was  to 
meet  these  insidious  arts,  that  St.  Peter  warns  his 
brethren  not  to  use  their  liberty  as  a  cloak  of 
maliciousness^;  (1  Pet.  ii.  16.)  that  St.  James 
says.  Be  ye  doers  of  the  ivord,  and  not  hearers 
only,  deceiving,  i.  e.  putting  a  fallacy  upon  your- 
selves; (i.  22.)  and  that  St.  John  uses  those  emphatic 
words,  Little  children,  let  no  man  deceive  you :  he 


=   See    Gal.    v.    13.     Clem.     Christian  liberty.    Strom.  III. 
Alex,   alludes  to   the  Gnostics     5.  p.  531. 
pei"verting    this     principle    of 
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that  doeth  righteousness  is  righteous :  he  that  coni- 
mitteth  sin  is  of  the  Devil.  (1  John  iii.  7,  8J') 

Nor  was  it  the  only  consequence  of  Gnostic  licen- 
tiousness, that  many  real  Christians  were  led  away, 
and  made  shipwreck  of  their  faith.  It  was  from 
the  gross  immorality  of  nominal  Christians,  that  the 
holy  name  of  Christ  was  blasphemed  among  the 
Gentiles.  Our  Saviour  had  forewarned  them  in  the 
spirit  of  prophecy,  Ye  shall  he  hated  of  all  nations 
for  my  name's  sake:  (Matt.  xxiv.  9-)  and  we  learn 
from  St.  Paul,  that  it  was  slayiderouslij  reported., 
and  some  affiiined  that  the  Christians  said,  Let  us 
do  evil,  that  good  may  come\  (Rom.  iii.  8.)  St.  Pe- 
ter observes  that  the  Gentiles  spoke  evil  of  them,  as 
of  evildoers.  (1  Pet.  ii.  13,  15.  iii.  16.)  And  whence 
did  these  calumnies  arise?  Not  surely  from  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles :  not  from  the  lives  of 
them  or  of  their  followers ;  they  came  from  certain 
men  who  crept  in  unawares,  ungodly  men,  turfiing 
the  grace  of  God  into  lasciviousness :  (Jude  4.) 
who  ivhen  they  speak  great  swelling  words  of  va~ 
7iity,  they  allure  through  the  lusts  of  the  flesh, 
through  much  wantonness,  those  that  were  clean 
escaped  from  them  who  live  in  error:  while  they 
jwomise  them  liberty,  they  themselves  are  the  ser- 
vants of  corruption.  (2  Pet.  ii.  18, 19.)    These  were 


'^  This  text  is  applied  to  the  3 — 5.  iv.  7.  Titus  iii.  8.   i  Tim. 

Simonians  by  Grabe  {(id  Bulli  vi.  3.  Jude  4,  10,  16,  18.  2  Pet. 

Harm.  Apost.   p.  30.)    and  by  ii.    i,    18,    19.    James  iii.    13. 

Waterland    (on   Re2;eneration,  That  they  were  sometimes  suc- 

vol.  VI.   p.  371.   and   Sermon  cessful  is    shewn  in    i  Tim.  v. 

XXI.  vol.  IX.  p.  263.)    There  14,  15. 

may  be  allusions  to  false  teach-  '  This  is  referred  to  the  Gnos- 

ers  who  indulged  the  passions  tics  by  Epiphanius.i/ffir. XXVI. 

of  their  hearers  in  i  Thess.  ii.  11.  p.  93. 
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the  men  who  brought  the  Christians  into  contempt : 
who  raised  against  them  the  charges  of  incestuous  rites, 
of  Thyestean  banquets,  and  all  those  horrors  which 
poetry  alone  had  hitherto  imagined  ;  but  which  were 
all  supposed  to  be  realized  in  the  practice  of  the 
unhappy  Christians  ^^  Their  apologists  in  the  second 
and  third  centuries  were  forced  to  clear  themselves 
from  these  atrocious  calumnies  :  and  while  the  Chris- 
tians were  suffering  from  the  profligacy  of  the  Gnos- 
tics, the  real  criminals  escaped  by  the  same  laxity 
of  principle  which  led  them  to  commit  the  crime. 
The  Gnostics  did  not  refuse  to  offer  incense  to  the 
gods,  and  to  partake  of  heathen  sacrifices.  The 
Christians  were  willing  to  be  made  themselves  the 
victims ;  but  they  died  with  unpolluted  hands,  and 
with  lips  still  calling  upon  Christ. 

This  leads  me  to  consider  a  jDarticular  division  of 
the  Gnostics,  which  is  perhaps  the  only  one  men- 
tioned by  name  in  the  New  Testament.  St.  John 
says  in  his  Revelations,  to  the  Angel  of  the  church 
of  Ephesus;  But  this  thou  hast,  that  thou  hatest 
the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans,  ivhlch  I  also  hate  : 
(ii.  6.)  and  again  to  the  Angel  of  the  chm'ch  of  Per- 
gamos;  So  hast  thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  thing  I  hate.  (15.) 
These  are  the  only  two  places  where  the  Nicolaitans 
are  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament:  and  it  might 
appear  at  first,  that  little  could  be  inferred  from 
these  concerning  either  their  doctrine  or  their  prac- 
tice. It  is  asserted  however  by  all  the  Fathers,  that 
the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics :  and 
the  epistles,  which  were  addressed  by  St.  John  to 
the  seven  Asiatic  churches,  may  perhaps  lead  us  to 
the  same  conclusion.  Thus  to  the  church  at  Ephesus 

L 
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he  writes,  Tliou  hast  tried  them  which  say  they 
are  apostles  and  are  not,  and  hast  found  them 
liars,  (ii.  2.)  This  may  be  understood  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers,  who  falsely  called  themselves  Christians, 
and  who  would  be  not  unlikely  to  assume  also  the 
title  of  apostles.  It  appears  from  this  and  other  pas- 
sages, that  they  had  distinguished  themselves  at 
Ephesus ;  and  it  is  when  writing  to  that  church, 
that  St.  John  mentions  the  Nicolaitans.  Again, 
when  writing  to  the  church  at  Smyrna,  he  says, 
I  know  the  blasphemy  of  them  which  say  they  are 
Jews,  and  are  not,  hut  are  the  synagogue  of  Satan. 
(9.)  I  have  perhaps  said  enough  in  my  former  Lec- 
tures to  shew,  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed  many 
doctrines  from  the  Jews,  and  thought  by  this  means 
to  attract  both  the  Jews  and  Christians  ^\  We  might 
therefore  infer,  even  without  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers,  that  the  Gnostic  doctrines  were  prevalent 
in  these  churches,  where  St.  John  speaks  of  the 
Nicolaitans :  and  if  so,  we  have  a  still  more  specific 
indication  of  their  doctrine  and  practice,  when  we 
find  St.  John  saying  to  the  church  in  Pergamos, 
/  have  afeiv  things  against  thee,  because  thou  hast 
there  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  JSalaam,  who 
taught  JBalac  to  cast  a  stumhlingbloch  before  the 
children  of  Israel,  to  eat  things  saci'ificed  unto 
idols,  and  to  commit  fornication.  (14.)  Then  follow 

^  This  may  perhaps  enable  obey  the  law  of  Moses  ;  and  he 

us  to  explain  the  expression  of  may  have  used  the  term  Kara- 

St.  Paul,  ^iiTiTe  Tovs  KVfas,  /SAc-  to/mtj  rather  than  irepLTOfirj  to  ex- 

Trere  tovs  kukovs  epydras,  jSXeTrere  press  this  spurious  or  pretended 

Trjv  KaraToiJL^v.  (Phil.  iii.  2.)  He  Judaism.  See  Castaho,  Zegerus 

may  have  alhided  to  persons,  ad  1.  Hammond,  de  Antichristo, 

who  adopted  circumcision  and  IV.    2.   p.  16.      Compare    also 

certain    outward     ceremonies.  Rev.  xxii.  15. 
but  did  not  in  other   respects 
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the  words  which  I  have  already  quoted,  So  hast 
thou  also  them  that  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  JVico- 
laitans,  which  thing"  I  hate.  There  seems  here  to 
be  some  comparison  between  the  doctrine  of  Balaam 
and  that  of  the  Nicolaitans  :  and  I  would  also  point 
out,  that  to  the  church  in  Thyatira  the  apostle 
writes,  /  have  a  Jew  thing's  against  thee,  because 
thou  sufferest  that  woman  Jezebel,  ivhich  calleth 
herself  a  prophetess,  to  teach  and  to  seduce  my 
servants  to  commit  fornication,  and  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  unto  idols.  (20.)  The  two  passages  are 
very  similar,  and  may  enable  us  to  throw  some 
light  upon  the  history  of  the  Nicolaitans.  Tertul- 
lian  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the  person  here 
spoken  of  as  Jezebel  was  a  female  heretic,  who 
taught  what  she  had  learnt  from  the  Nicolaitans  ^ : 
and  whether  the  tradition  be  true  or  no,  it  seems 
certain,  that  to  eat  things  sacrificed  unto  idols,  and 
to  commit  fornication,  was  part  of  the  practice  of 
the  Nicolaitans. 

Tliese  two  sins  are  compared  to  the  doctrine  of 
Balaam  :  and  though  the  Bible  tells  us  little  of  Ba- 
laam's history,  beyond  his  prophecies  and  his  death, 
yet  we  can  collect  enough  to  enable  us  to  explain 
this  allusion  of  St.  John.  We  read,  that  whe7i  Is- 
rael abode  in  Shittim,  the  people  began  to  commit 
whoredom  with  the  daughters  of  Moab-:  and  they, 
i.  e.  the  women,  called  the  people  unto  the  sacrifices 
of  their  gods  :  and  the  people  did  eat,  and  bowed 

'   De    Pudicit.    19.    p.  571.  hence  it  is  supposed  that  this 

Buddeus  considered  Jezebel  to  woman   was   the    wife    of  the 

be  a  real  name :  (Eccl.  Apost.  bishop  of  Thyatira.     See  Gro- 

p.  401.)     Several     authorities  tius  and  Dionysius  (Carthusia- 

read    tt]v   ywaiKa    crov   'l6^a/3eX,  nus)  ad  1. 
which  Griesbach  prefers  :   and 

L  2 
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down  to  their  gods.    (Numb.  xxv.  1,  2.)     But  we 
read  further,  that  when  the  Midianites  were  spoiled 
and  Balaam  slain,  Moses  said  of  the  womeh  who 
were  taken.  Behold,  these  caused  the  children  of 
Israel,  through  the  comisel  of  JBalaam,  to  commit 
trespass  against  the  Lord  in  the  matter  of  Peor. 
(xxxi.  16.)    This,  then,  was  the  insidious  policy  and 
advice   of  Balaam.     Wlien  he   found   that  he  was 
prohibited  by  God  from  cursing  Israel,  he  advised 
Balak  to  seduce   the   Israelites   by  the  women    of 
Moab,  and  thus  to  entice  them  to  the  sacrifices  of 
their  ffods'".     This  is  what  St.  John  calls  the  doc- 
trine  of  Balaam,  or  the  wicked  artifice  which  he 
taught  the  king  of  Moab  :  and  so  he  says,  that  in 
the  church  of  Pergamos  there  were  some  who  held 
the  doctrine  of  the  Nicolaitans.     We  have  therefore 
the  testimony  of  St.  John,  as  well  as  of  the  Fathers, 
that  the  lives  of  the  Nicolaitans  were  profligate  and 
vicious  :  to  which  we  may  add,  that  they  ate  things 
sacrificed  to  idols.     This  is  expressly  said  of  Basi- 
lides    and   Valentinus,    two    celebrated    leaders    of 
Gnostic  sects  :  and  we  perhaps   are  not  going  too 
far,  if  we  infer  from  St.  John,  that  the  Nicolaitans 
were  the  first  who  enticed  the  Christians  to  this  im- 
pious practice,  and  obtained  from  thence  the  distinc- 

™  Tliis  may  well  explain  the  formation.      That    Balak    con- 

conduct   of  the  Almighty  to-  suited  Balaam,  is  said  in  Micah 

wards  Balaam,  and  the  expres-  vi.  5.    See  Josephus,  Antiq.  iv. 

sion  of  theAngel,r%  way  isper-  6.  Philo  Judseus,  Dc  Mose,  vol. 

verse  before  me.  (xxii.32.)  Com-  II.  p.  127.    De  Monarch.  I.  p. 

mentators  and  critics  have  not  220.  De  Fortihid.  -p.  2,^1.    The 

always  studied  the  heart  of  Ba-  whole  history  is  minutely  de- 

laam.     Though  so  little  is  said  tailed  by  these  writers.     See 

of  his  policy  in  the  Bible,  it  Waterland,  Sermon  XXXII.  on 

was    a   fact,   upon    which   the  the   History    and    Character    of 

Jews  appear  to  have  had  much  Balaam,  vol.  IX.  p.  397  ;    also 

historical     or    traditional     in-  vol.  VI.  p.  108. 
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tion  of  their  peculiar  celebrity ^'^.  Their  motive  for 
such  conduct  is  very  evident.  They  wished  to  gain 
proselytes  to  their  doctrines  :  and  they  therefore 
taught  that  it  was  lawful  to  indulge  the  passions, 
and  that  there  was  no  harm  in  partaking  of  an  idol- 
sacrifice.  This  had  now  become  the  test  to  which 
Christians  must  submit,  if  they  wished  to  escape 
persecution  :  and  the  Nicolaitans  sought  to  gain 
converts  by  telling  them  that  they  might  still  be- 
lieve in  Jesus,  though  they  ate  of  things  sacrificed 
unto  idols.  The  fear  of  death  would  shake  the  faith 
of  some  :  others  would  be  gained  over  by  sensual 
arguments"  :  and  thus  many  unhappy  Christians 
of  the  Asiatic  churches  were  found  by  St.  John  in 
the  ranks  of  the  Nicolaitans.  Our  Saviour  might 
be  thought  to  allude  to  this  same  apostasy,  when  he 
delivered  that  emphatical  prediction.  Then  shall 
they  deliver  you  up  to  he  afflicted^  and  shall  hill 
you:  and  ye  shall  be  hated  of  all  nations  for  my 
name's  sake.  And  then  shall  many  he  offended, 
and  shall  betray  one  another,  and  shall  hate  one 
another :  and  many  false  'prophets  shall  rise,  and 
shall  deceive  many ;  and  because  iniquity  shall 
abound,  the  love  of  many  shall  wax  cold.  (Matt, 
xxiv.  9 — 12.)  We  know  from  the  seven  Epistles  in 
the  Apocalypse  that  the  work  of  persecution  had 
already  waxed  hot.  The  Apostle  writes  to  the 
Church  in  Smyrna,  Fear  none  of  those  things 
which  thou  shall  suffer :  behold,  the  devil  shall  cast 
some  of  you  into  priso7i,  that  ye  may  be  tried;  and 
ye  shall  have  tribulation  ten  days:  be  thou  faithful 
unto  death,  and  I  will  give  thee  a  crown  of  life. 

"  See  Hammond,  de  Antichrist o.  III.  5,  &c,  p.  8. 
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(ii.  10.)  To  the  church  of  Pergamos,  Thou  holdest 
Just  my  name,  and  hast  not  denied  my  faith,  even 
in  those  days  wherein  Antij)as  was  my  faithful 
martyr,  who  was  slain  among  you  where  Satan 
dwelleth.  (13.)  To  the  church  in  Philadelphia, 
Thou  hast  a  little  strength,  and  hast  kept  my  word, 
and  hast  not  denied  my  fiame.  (iii.  8.)  It  was  in  these 
perilous  times  that  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans 
so  fatally  prevailed  ;  and  that  in  some  churches,  as 
in  Sardis,  there  were  but  few  names  which  had  not 
defiled  their  garments.  (4.) 

We  might  wish  perhaps  to  know  at  what  time 
the  sect  of  the  Nicolaitans  began  :  but  we  cannot 
define  it  accurately.  If  Irenaeus  is  correct  in  saying 
that  it  preceded  by  a  considerable  time  the  heresy 
of  Cerinthus",  and  that  the  Cerinthian  heresy  was 
a  principal  cause  of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel ;  it 
follows,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  in  existence  at 
least  some  years  before  the  time  of  their  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Revelations  :  and  the  persecution 
under  Domitian,  which  was  the  cause  of  St.  John 
being  sent  to  Patmos,  may  have  been  the  time 
which  enabled  the  Nicolaitans  to  exhibit  their  prin- 
ciples?. Irenaeus  indeed  adds,  that  St.  John  directed 
his  Gospel  against  the  Nicolaitans  as  well  as  against 
Cerinthus  ^  :  and  the  comparison  which  is  made  be- 

°  The  same  is  said  by  Ter-  the   passage  in   Irenaeus    may 

tullian,  Epiphanius,  Augustin,  perhaps    only  prove    that   the 

Philastrius,  &c.  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans  re- 

P  Concerning  this  persecu-  sembled  those  of  the  Cerinthi- 

tion,    see    the    Dissertation   of  ans ;  and  therefore  both  were 

J.  F.  HoUenhagen,  in  the  The-  in  fact  refuted   by  St.   John, 

saiirus  Theologico-philolog.  ap-  though  hewi-ote  directly  against 

pended   to   the    Critici    Sacri,  Cerinthus  only.   {Diss,  de  Nico- 

Part.  II.  p.  1036.  laitis,  13.  p.  416.)    He  also  re- 

'1    Mosheim   observes,    that  fers  to  some  Annals  edited  by 
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tween  their  doctrine  and  tliat  of  Balaam,  may  per- 
haps authorize  us  to  refer  to  this  sect  what  is  said 
in  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter.  The  whole  pas- 
sage contains  marked  allusions  to  Gnostic  teachers : 
and  I  will  quote  such  parts  of  it  as  seem  most  con- 
nected with  our  present  subject.  But  there  were 
false  prophets,  says  St.  Peter,  among  the  people, 
even  as  there  shall  he  false  teachers  among  you, 
who  privily  shall  bring  in  damnahle  heresies,  even 
denying  the  Lord  that  bought  them  :  (ii.  1.)  upon 
which  words  I  would  observe,  that  the  doctrine  of 
redemption  and  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ  was  ne- 
cessarily excluded  from  the  Gnostic  creed.  St.  Peter 
continues.  And  many  shall  follow  their  pernicious 
ways;  by  reason  of  whom  the  way  of  truth  shall  be 
evil  spoken  of;  and  through  covetousness  shall  they 
with  feigned  ivofds  mahe  merchandise  of  you.  (2,3.) 
JSut  the  Lord  hnoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly  out 
qf  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust  unto  the 
day  of  judgment  to  be  punished:  but  chiefly  them, 
that  walk  after  the  flesh  in  the  lust  of  uncleanness. 
(9,  10.)  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sporthig 
themselves  with  their  own  deceivings,  while  they 
feast  ivith  you :  having  eyes  full  of  adultery,  and 
that  canyiot  cease  from,  sin :  beguiling  unstahle 
souls;  an  heart  they  have  exercised  with  covetous 
practices ;  cursed  children ;  which  have  forsaken 
the  right  way,  and  are  gone  astray,  following  the 
way  of  Balaam  the  son  of  Bosor,  who  loved  the 
wages  qf  unrighteousness.  (13 — 15.)  This  is  the 
strong  language  of  a  man  who  had  seen  the  evils 

Lindenbrogius,  in  which  the  (lb.  28.  p.  454.)  See  Lampe, 
rise  of  the  Nicolaitans  is  fixed  Prolegom.  ad  Com.  in  Joan.  II. 
in  the  reign  of  Titus,  A.  D.  81.     3.  44.  p.  199:  47.  p.  300. 
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which  he  describes :  and  if,  by  making  the  same  al- 
lusion to  Balaam,  he  intended  the  same  persons, 
whom  St.  John  compares  to  that  deceitful  prophet, 
we  may  then  conclude  that  the  sect  of  the  Nico- 
laitans,  or  at  least  the  forerunners  of  that  sect, 
were  in  existence  before  the  death  of  St.  Peter, 
which  happened  about  the  year  65. 

By  the  same  argument  we  may  refer  to  this  sect 
what  is  said  by  St.  Jude,  There  are  certain  men 
crept  in  unawares,  ungodly  men,  turning  the  grace 
of  our  God  into  lasciviousness,  and  denying  the  only 
Lord  God  and  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  (4.)  They 
speak  evil  of  those  things  which  they  hnow  7iot:  but 
what  they  know  naturally,  as  hrute  beasts,  in  those 
things  they  corrupt  themselves.  Woe  unto  them  I 
for  they  have  gone  i?i  the  way  of  Cain,  and  rati 
greedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward,  and 
perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Core^.  (10,  11.)  It 
may  perhaps  have  been  owing  to  the  fatal  success 
of  the  Gnostics,  and  to  the  custom  which  seems  to 
have  been  common  with  the  apostles,  of  comparing 
those  teachers  to  Balaam  %  and  other  wicked  charac- 
ters of  the  Old  Testament,  that  we  find  so  strong  a 
resemblance  between  the  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Peter, 
and  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude.  Being  accustomed  to 
combat  the  same  errors,  and  perhaps  in  the  company 
of  each  other,  they  naturally  used  the  same  ideas  and 
the  same  images  :  and  if  St.  Jude  referred  to  the  Ni- 
colaitans,  he  supplies  us  with  another  proof  of  their 
accommodating  and  shameless  principles.  These,  he 
says,  i.  e.  these  false  teachers,  are  spots  in  your 

"■  (Ecumenius    referred    the         ^  St.  Paul  alludes  to  the  same 
passages  in  St.  Peter  and   St.     history  in  i  Cor,  x.  7,  8. 
Jude  to  the  Nicolaitans. 
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feasts  ofcharitT/,  when  they  feast  with  you,  feeding 
themselves  without  fear.  (121.)  This  is  the  only  place 
where  the  Agapce,  or  Love-feasts  of  the  early  Chris- 
tians, are  mentioned  by  name  in  the  New  Testament: 
but  St.  Peter  evidently  alludes  to  them  in  the  words 
already  quoted,  Spots  they  are  and  blemishes,  sport- 
ing themselves  with  their  own  deceivings,  while  they 
feast  with  you.  (ii.  13.)  It  seems  that  the  Nico- 
laitans,  still  acting  in  their  feigned  and  double  cha- 
racter, attended  the  Christian  Agapae  as  fearlessly 
as  they  partook  of  an  idol-sacrifice  :  and  then  it  was 
that  they  tried  with  success  the  fiendlike  policy  of 
Balaam :  they  converted  those  pure  and  simple 
meetings  into  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery  ;  till  the 
Agapse  of  the  Christians  became  a  by-word  among 
the  heathen  ;  and  the  gosjiel  was  charged  with  en- 
couraging crimes,  which  had  scarcely  defiled  the  ob- 
scenest  rites  of  Paganism  ^^. 

There  is  another  question  concerning  the  Nico- 
laitans,  which  has  excited  much  discussion  :  but  to 
which  I  can  only  briefly  allude  in  this  place.  It  is 
a  question  entirely  of  evidence  and  detail :  and  the 
two  points  to  be  considered  are,  1.  whether  the 
Nicolaitans  derived  their  name  from  Nicolas  of  An- 
tioch,  who  was  one  of  the  seven  Deacons  :  2.  suppos- 
ing this  to  be  the  fact,  whether  Nicolas  had  disgraced 
himself  by  sensual  indulgence.  Those  writers,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  clear  the  character  of  Nicolas, 
have  generally  tried  also  to  prove  that  he  was  not 
the  man,  whom  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  as  their 
head.  But  the  one  point  may  be  true  without  the 
other  :  and  the  evidence  is  so  overwhelming,  which 
states  that  Nicolas  the  Deacon  was  at  least  the  person 
intended  by  the  Nicolaitans,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
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come  to  any  other  conclusion  upon  the  subject.  We 
must  not  deny  that  some  of  the  Fathers  have  also 
charged  him  with  falling  into  vicious  habits,  and 
thus  affording  too  true  a  support  to  the  heretics  who 
claimed  him  as  their  leader.  These  writers  however 
are  of  a  late  date ;  and  some,  who  are  much  more 
ancient,  have  entirely  acquitted  him,  and  fm*nished 
an  explanation  of  the  calumnies,  which  attach  to  his 
name.  At  this  distance  of  time  we  can  only  weigh 
testimony  and  probabilities  :  there  is  at  least  no  harm 
in  hoping,  that  the  faith  of  so  many  Christians  was 
not  destroyed  by  the  altered  doctrine  or  vicious  ex- 
ample of  one,  who  had  helped  to  sow  the  first  seeds 
of  the  gospel,  and  nursed  it  with  a  parent's  care^^ 
We  know  that  the  Gnostics  were  not  ashamed  to 
claim  as  their  founders  the  apostles,  or  friends  of 
the  apostles.  These  same  Nicolaitans  are  stated  to 
have  quoted  a  saying  of  Matthias  in  svq^port  of  their 
opinions*.  The  followers  of  Marcion  and  Valen- 
tinus  professed  also  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  Matthias": 
those  of  Basilides  laid  claim  to  the  same  apostle'^,  or 
to  Glaucias,  who,  they  said,  was  interpreter  to  St. 
Peter  y.  Valentinus  boasted  also  of  having  heard 
Theudas,  an  acquantance  of  St.  Paul  ''■.  At  a  much 
later  period  Manes  was  said  to  have  succeeded  Bud- 
das,  who  was  the  disciple  of  Scythianus,  a  contem- 
porary of  the  apostles  \  The  latter  story  is  not  even 
chronologically  possible  :  and  it  may  be  observed  in 
all  these  cases,  that  the  heretics  claimed  connexion 

t  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  4.  '-  lb. 

p.  523.  ^  Disput.   Archelai    et    Ma- 

"  lb.  VII.  17.  p.  900.  netis,  51.  {^el.  Sacr.  vol.  IV. 

"  lb.  p.  267.) 
y  lb.  p.  898. 
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either  with  persons,  of  whom  the  New  Testament 
mentions  only  the  names ;  or  who  are  not  recorded 
at  all  in  the  apostolic  writings.  The  same  may  have 
been  the  case  with  Nicolas  the  Deacon :  and  though 
I  allow,  that  if  the  Nicolaitans  were  distinguished  as 
a  sect  some  time  before  the  end  of  the  century,  the 
probability  is  lessened  that  his  name  was  thus 
abused ;  yet  if  his  career  was  a  short  one,  his  his- 
tory, like  that  of  the  other  Deacons,  would  soon  be 
forgotten :  and  the  same  fertile  invention,  which 
gave  rise  in  the  two  first  centuries  to  so  many  apo- 
cryphal gospels'^,  may  also  have  led  the  Nicolaitans 
to  give  a  false  character  to  him  whose  name  they 
had  assumed. 


^  See  note  '''.  Ireneeus  speaks  add  the  following  passage  from 

oi  the  Gospel  of  Judas,  an  a.  book  the   same     author    concerning 

used  by  the  Caiani.   (I.  31.  i.  the  Ebionites,  "  They  pi-etend 

p.  112.)  Epiphanius  mentions  "  to  admit  the  name  of  the  apo- 

the    same,  and  another   book  "  sties    in    order   to   persuade 

forged  by  them,  entitled  Pauli  "  those  who   are  deceived   by 

Anabaticum,   {Hcer.   XXXVIII.  "  them  :   and  they  forge  books 

2.    p.    277.)    I    have    selected  "  in  their  names,  as  if  they  were 

these   instances,    because    the  "  written  by  James  and  Mat- 

Caiani    were    connected   with  "  thew,  and  the  other  apostles." 

the   Nicolaitans  :   and    I    may  (Hcer.  XXX.  23.  p.  147.) 
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^ 


1  John  v.  6. 

This  is  he  that  came  hy  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ ; 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood. 

IN  my  last  Lecture  I  took  occasion  to  consider  all 
those  heretics  who  are  mentioned  by  name  in  the 
New  Testament.  All  of  them  appear  to  have  been 
connected  with  the  Gnostics.  I  have  likewise  no- 
ticed the  moral  practice  of  those  heretics,  and  their 
sentiments  concerning  God,  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  inspiration  of  the  prophets,  and  the  resurrection. 
There  were  also  two  other  persons,  whose  names, 
though  not  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament,  are 
connected  by  many  of  the  Fathers  with  the  history 
of  St.  John ;  and  who  are  stated  to  have  lived  some 
time  before  the  close  of  the  first  century.  I  allude 
to  Cerinthus  and  Ebion ;  whose  doctrines  I  propose 
to  examine  in  the  present  Lecture :  and  this  will 
enable  us  to  consider  what  hitherto  I  have  only 
noticed  incidentally,  the  place  which  was  assigned 
to  Jesus  Christ  in  the  Gnostic  philosophy. 

I  have  remarked  more  than  once,  that  Christ  was 
believed  by  the  Gnostics  to  be  one  of  the  ^Eons,  who 
was  sent  into  the  world  to  reveal  the  knowledge  of 
the  true  God,  and  to  free  the  souls  of  men  from  the 
power  of  the  creative  MaOxv  or  Demiurgus.  This 
was  the  outline  of  the  belief  which  was  held  by  all 
the  Gnostics  concerning  Christ ;  and  as  a  necessary 
consequence  of  this  belief,  they  all  denied  his  in- 
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carnation.     It  is  the  observation  of  Irenaeus^,  that 
according  to  the  opinion  of  none  of  the  heretics  was 
the  Word  of  God  made  flesh :  and  I  stated  in  my 
second  Lecture,  that  there  were  two  ways  in  which 
the  Gnostics  explained  the  appearance  of  Jesus  upon 
earth,  and  obviated  the  difficulty  of  making  an  ^Eon 
sent  from  God  to  be  united  to  Matter,  which  is  in- 
herently evil.     They  either  denied  that  Christ  had 
a  real  body  at  all,  and  held  that  he  was  an  unsub- 
stantial phantom  ;  or  granting  that  there  was  a  man 
called   Jesus,  the   son  of  human  parents,  they  be- 
lieved that  the  Mon  Christ  quitted  the  Pleroma  and 
descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  ^.    The  former 
of  these  two  opinions  seems  to  have  been  adopted 
earlier  than  the  latter :  and  those  who  held  it,  from 
believing  that  Jesus  existed  only  in  appearance,  were 
called  Docetce.  The  Docetae  again  were  divided  into 
two  parties :  some  said  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was 
altogether  an  illusion :  and  that  he  only  appeared 
to  perform  the  functions  of  life,  like  the  Angels  who 
were   entertained  by  Abraham ;   or  as   Raphael  is 
made  to  say  to  Tobit,  All  these  days  I  did  appear 
unto  yon :  hut  I  did  neither  eat  nor  drink,  hut  ye 
did  see   a   visioti.    (xii.  19.)     The   other   Docetae 
thought  that  Christ  had  a  real  and  tangible  body ; 
but  that  it  was  formed  of  a  celestial  substance,  which 
was  resolved  again  into  the  same  etherial  elements, 
when  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma.     We  need 

^  III.  II,  3.  p.  189.  "  indicasset innominabilem Pa- 

^  These  two  notions  are  thus  "  trem,  incomprehensibiliter  et 

described  by  Irenaeus,   "  Quo-  "  invisibiUter  intrasse  in  Ple- 

"  niam  autem  sunt  qui  dicunt,  "  roma — alii  vero  putative  eum 

"  Jesum  quidem  receptaculum  "  passum,  naturahter  impassi- 

"  Christi  fuisse,  in  quern  de-  "  bilem  exsistentem,"  &c.  III. 

"  super   quasi    columbam    de-  i6,  i.  p.  204. 
"  scendisse  Christum,  et  quum 
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not  in  the  present  inquiry  take  any  further  notice 
of  this  distinction  :  and  it  is  sufficient  to  know,  that 
the  notion  of  Christ's  body  being  a  phantom  was 
entertained  at  a  very  early  period.  Eusebius  says 
expressly  that  the  first  heretics  who  erred  from  the 
truth  were  Docetae'^:  and  though  the  language  of 
Jerom  is  somewhat  poetical,  we  are  perhaps  to 
understand  him  literally  when  he  said,  that  the 
body  of  our  Lord  was  declared  to  be  a  phantom, 
while  the  apostles  were  still  in  the  world,  and  the 
blood  of  Christ  was  still  fresh  in  Judaea  *^.  The  fact 
seems  to  be,  that  as  soon  as  the  Gnostics  admitted 
Christ  into  their  heterogeneous  philosophy,  it  was 
said  that  Christ  had  not  a  real  body ;  and  here  again 
we  find  the  Fathers  referring  to  Simon  Magus  as 
the  author  of  this  heresy.  Simon,  as  we  have  seen, 
is  charged  by  the  Fathers  with  declaring  himself  to 
be  Christ ;  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain  by 
the  supposition,  that  he  claimed  to  have  the  same 
Mon  residing  in  himself,  which  had  appeared  to  be 
united  to  Jesus.  His  followers  invented  a  still  more 
absurd  and  impious  doctrine :  and  Irenaeus  records 
it  as  the  notion  of  Basilides,  that  Simon  of  Cyrene 
was  crucified  instead  of  Jesus  ^^  It  might  be  thought 
that  this  story  was  invented,  after  that  the  publica- 
tion of  the  gospels  made  it  impossible  to  deny,  that 
a  real  and  substantial  body  had  been  nailed  to  the 
cross :  and  we  can  easily  account  for  the  fact  pre- 
served to  us  by  Irenaeus,  that  the  Docetae  made 
most  use  of  the  gospel  of  St.  Mark  ®.     This  gospel 

•^  De    Eccles.    Theol.    I.    7.         *  Qui    autem    Jesum    sepa- 

p.  64.  rant  a  Christo,  et  impassibilem 

''  Adv.    Lucif.    23.    vol.    11.  perseverasse  Christum,  passiim 

p.  197.  vero  Jesum  dicunt,  id  quod  se- 
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enters  into  no  detail  concerning  the  birth  of  Jesus, 
and  omits  some  particulars,  which  I  shall  notice 
presently,  as  proving  the  reality  of  the  body  of 
Jesus.  The  Docetae  therefore  found  less  difficulty 
in  accommodating  St.  Mark's  gospel  to  their  pecu- 
liar notions ;  and  we  may  suppose,  that  they  also 
alleged  passages  from  the  other  gospels  in  support 
of  their  own  opinions. 

The  whole  history  of  our  Saviour,  between  his 
resurrection  and  ascension,  would  be  quoted  as  prov- 
ing their  hypothesis.  His  escape  from  the  close  and 
guarded  sepulchre  ;  his  vanishing  from  the  disciples 
at  Emmaus ;  his  appearing  among  them  while  the 
door  was  shut,  might  all  seem  to  lead  to  the  idea, 
which  the  disciples  indeed  on  one  occasion  enter- 
tained, that  he  was  an  incorporeal  spirit.  If  it  were 
said,  that  his  body  after  death  might  have  under- 
gone some  change;  they  would  have  appealed  to 
what  he  did  before  his  crucifixion,  to  his  walking 
upon  the  sea,  and  to  his  twice  making  himself  invi- 
sible, that  he  might  elude  the  malice  of  his  enemies  ^ 
All  these  were  strong  facts  in  favour  of  the  Docetae : 
and  we  may  suppose  that  they  made  the  most  of 
them,  when  we  find  them  resting  on  much  weaker 
arguments,  such  as  those  words  of  St.  Paul,  that 
God  sent  his  Son  in  the  likeness  of  sinful  flesh, 
(Rom.  viii.  3.)  and  that  Christ  took  upon  him  the 
form  of  a  servant,  and  was  made  in  the  likeness  of 
men^.  (Phil.  ii.  7.)    So  fearless  indeed  were  they  in 

ciindum  Marcum  est  prseferen-  tion,  but  begins  with  the  de- 

tes  Evangelium,  &c.  III.  ii,  7.  scent  of  the  Spirit  at  his  bap- 

p.  190.    Epiphanius  informs  us  tism.  Hxr.  LI.  6.  p.  428. 
that  the  Alogi  were  partial  to         ^  See  Luke  iv,  29,  30.  John 

this  gospel,  because  it  says  no-  x.  39. 
thing  of  Christ's  divine  genera-         s  TertuEian    alludes    to  the 
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perverting  the  plainest  passages,  when  they  made 
against  them,  that  they  explained  our  Saviour's 
words  to  mean,  A  sjnrit  hath  7iot  Jiesh  and  hones ^ 
as  ye  see  that  I  have  nof".  (Luke  xxiv.  39.)  Upon 
which  last  passage  I  would  observe,  that  the  doubts 
entertained  by  the  disciples  were  totally-  different 
from  those  of  the  Docetae.  The  disciples,  and  par- 
ticularly St.  Thomas,  hesitated  whether  the  person, 
whom  they  then  saw,  was  the  same  who  had  been 
crucified :  but  they  never  doubted  his  having  had  a 
real  body,  or  whether  that  body  was  nailed  to  the 
cross. 

The  points  to  which  I  have  alluded,  as  favouring 
the  Docetae,  are  taken  from  the  written  Gospels  : 
but  the  same  facts,  and  perhaps  others,  would  be 
well  known  in  the  world  by  the  oral  preaching  of 
the  apostles.  From  the  first  beginning  of  the  gospel, 
Simon  Magus  was  active  in  spreading  his  false  doc- 
trines concerning  Christ :  and  if  they  gained  ground, 
we  might  expect  to  find  some  refutation  of  them  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  I  mentioned  in  my  first 
Lecture,  that  at  least  fifteen  years  elapsed  between 
the  death  of  Christ  and  the  date  of  St.  Paul's  earliest 
Epistle.  With  respect  to  the  date  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  it  is  difficult  to  come  to  any  definite  con- 
clusion :  but  there  seems  probability  in  the  notion 
that  St.  Luke's  Gospel  was  written  during  the  two 


abuse  of  these  texts,  de  Came  Vult  itaque  sic  dictum,  quasi, 

Christi,  i6.  p.  320.  adv.  Mar-  Spiritus  ossa  non  habet,  sicut 

cion.  V.    14.  p.  478.     Hilarius  me  videtis  habentem,  ad  Spi- 

speaks   of  their   being   quoted  riti;m  referatur,  sicut  me  vide- 

by  the  Manichees.  rfeSy/iorf.  85.  tis  habentem,   id    est,  non   ha- 

p.  1 198.     See  Beausobre,  vol.  bentem  ossa  sicut  et  spiritus. 

II'  P-  533-  -^^^^^  Marc.  IV.  43.  p.  460. 
'^  Tertul.  says   of  Marcion, 
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years  of  St.  Paul's  imprisonment  at  Caesarea';  and 
there  is  strong  traditional  evidence  that  St.  Mark's 
was  written  about  the  time  of  St.  Peter's  death. 
The  date  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  is  more  open  to 
dispute.  Some  have  placed  it  within  a  few  years  of 
our  Saviour's  ascension :  while  others,  and,  I  think, 
with  more  reason,  have  supposed  it  to  be  not  much 
earlier  than  that  of  St.  Mark"".  If  we  adopt  this 
calculation,  the  Gospel  of  St.  Lid<;e  is  the  earliest 
document  in  which  I  should  trace  any  allusion  to 
the  notions  of  the  Docetae  ;  and  this  was  probably 
written  between  the  years  53  and  55,  or  about 
twenty-three  years  after  our  Lord's  ascension.  The 
Epistles  which  St.  Paul  wrote  before  this  period, 
with  the  exception  of  the  First  to  Timothy,  were 
not  addressed  to  places,  where  the  Gnostic  doctrines 
seem  to  have  prevailed.  These  doctrines,  as  we 
might  expect  from  the  history  of  their  founder, 
appear  to  have  been  earlier  known  in  Asia  than  in 
Eui'ope ;  and  for  some  reason,  with  which  we  are 
not  acquainted,  they  have  been  seen  to  have  taken 
deep  root  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  Timo- 
thy was  residing  at  Ejjhesus  when  St.  Paul  addressed 
to  him  his  first  Epistle :  but  there  was  no  need  to 
tell  Timothy,  from  whom  he  had  not  long  parted. 


'  The  Acts   appear  to  have         ^  Perhaps  the  most  extraor- 

been  published  soon  after  St.  dinary  omission  in  the  Gospel 

Paul's  release  from  Rome,  or  of  St.  Matthew  is  the  fact  of 

they  would  probably  have  con-  the   ascension  :    but    if  it  was 

tinued  his  history.     We  may  written  after  the  publication  of 

suppose    that    St.  Luke    com-  the  Acts,  which  begins  with  that 

posed    them    during    the    two  fact,  and  which  formed  a  kind 

years  which  St.  Paul  spent  at  of  supplement  to  all  the  Gos- 

Rome :  and  it  is  demonstrable,  pels,  the   omission  is  not  un- 

that  his  Gospel  was  published  natural, 
before  the  Acts. 
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what  were  the  opinions  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
Christ.  Accordingly  we  find  no  allusion  to  the  Do- 
cetae  in  this  Epistle :  and  if  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark 
was  written  at  Rome,  that  may  perhaps  explain 
why  it  contains  no  traces  of  the  same  opinions.  But 
St.  Luke,  who  probably  composed  his  Gospel  in  Pa- 
lestine, (and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  St.  Mat- 
thew,) had  seen  that  the  Gnostic  doctrines  were 
sadly  prevalent  in  the  east,  and  therefore  both  of 
them  inserted  in  their  writings  the  human  genealogy 
of  Christ  I  The  Gnostics  were  unanimous  in  deny- 
ing Christ  to  have  been  born.  Some  of  them  allowed 
that  Jesus  might  have  had  human  parents :  but 
Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  separate  beings;  and  the 
^on,  Christ,  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 
Now  the  history  of  the  miraculous  conception,  as 
told  by  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,  is  totally  sub- 
versive of  this  hypothesis  :  and  there  may  be  some 
weight  in  the  verbal  criticism  of  Irenaeus,  who  says 
that  "  Matthew  might  have  written.  Now  the  birth 
"  o/' Jesus  was  on  this  wise:  (i.  18.)  but  the  Holy 
"  Ghost,  foreseeing  corrupters  and  guarding  against 
"  their  deceitfulness,  said  by  Matthew,  Now  the 
*'  hirth  o/' Christ  was  on  this  wise™^ 

But  it  is  needless  perhaps  to  dwell  on  these  mi- 
nute points,  when  the  three  first  Evangelists  all 

'  Hence  Marcion  expunged  vol.  IV.    p.   165.      Theodoret. 

the  genealogy  from  the  Gospel  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  24.  p.  210.) 

of  St.  Luke  :  not,  as  the  Unita-  '"  III.  16.  2.  p.  204,  205.  It 

rians  say,  because  he  did  not  be-  appears   that  the   copies  used 

lieve  the  divinity  of  Christ,  but  by  Irenaeus  read  Xpiarov  only, 

because  he  would  not  beheve  and  not  'irjaov  Xpicrrov,  in  Matt, 

his  humanity.  (Iren.  III.  11,  7.  i.  18.  and  such  is  the  reading 

p.  190.   12.   12.   p.  198.    Ter-  of  some  other  Fathers,  the  Vul- 

tull.   adv.   Marcion.   IV.   2.   p.  gate,  and  some  MSS. 
414.  Origen.  in  .loan.  torn.  X. 
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relate  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  and  the  his- 
tory of  the  crucifixion.  When  Christ  declared  ma- 
terial bread  and  wine  to  be  symbols  of  his  body  and 
blood,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  conceive  that  the 
substance  represented  a  shadow.  If  Christ  had  nei- 
ther body  nor  blood,  as  the  Docetae  taught,  he  would 
never  have  deceived  his  disciples  by  saying,  This  is 
my  body,  and  this  is  my  Mood :  and  whenever  the 
Christians  celebrated  the  Eucharist,  they  shewed,  as 
St.  Paul  says,  the  Lord's  death:  they  shewed  their 
belief  in  that  which  the  Gnostics  unanimously  de- 
nied ".  This  perhaps  may  explain,  why  we  find  in 
St.  Paul's  Epistles  so  few  allusions  to  the  Docetae. 
While  he  knew  that  his  converts  celebrated  the  Eu- 
charist, he  also  knew  that  their  faith  was  sound 
concerning  the  body  of  Christ":  and  on  the  same 
principle  we  can  understand  why  the  Docetae,  as 
Ignatius  informs  us,  did  not  meet  to  celebrate  the 
Eucharist.  Holding  the  opinions  which  they  did,  it 
would  have  been  most  irrational  to  have  taken  the 
bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  that  which  had  no 
real  existence.  We  have  seen,  it  is  true,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  attended  the  Christian  Agapae,  where 
the  mystical  elements  were  certainly  received.  But 
the  presence  of  these  men,  as  is  well  observed  by 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude,  were  sjmts  in  their  feasts  of 


"  This  argument  is  used  in  "  blood  did  he  give  the  images, 
the  Dialogue  to  which  I  have  "  when  he  ordered  his  disci- 
referred  in  note  '\  de  recta  in  "  pies  to  keep  up  by  them  a 
Deum  Fide,  IV.  p.  853.  where  "  recollection  of  himself?" 
the  hypothesis  of  the  Docetae  is  "  ^\^lichever  reading  we  a- 
refuted  at  great  length:  "  If,"  dopt  in  i  Tim.  iii.  16.  St.  Paul 
as  they  say,  "  he  was  without  expressly  asserts  that  Christ 
"  flesh  and  blood,  of  what  flesh,  appeared  in  the  flesh,  i.  e.  with 
"  or  of  what  body,  or  of  what  a  real  body. 
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charity.  They  came,  as  is  said  by  St.  Paul  of  other 
false  teachers,  tJieij  came  in  privily  to  spy  out  the 
liberty  which  they  had  in  Christ  Jesus.  (Gal,  ii.  4.) 
This  was  not  to  eat  the  Lord's  supper:  and  when 
we  think  that  the  same  men  came  reeking  from  an 
idol  sacrifice  to  profane  the  Christian  Agapae,  we 
may  conceive  that  the  strong  language  of  St.  Paul 
was  addressed  to  them.  Ye  cannot  drink  the  cup  of 
the  Lord,  and  the  cup  of  devils :  ye  camiot  he  par- 
tahers  of  the  Lord's  table,  and  of  the  table  of 
devils'\  (1  Cor.  x.  21.) 

The  same  argument  which  was  furnished  against 
the  Docetae  by  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  was 
also  supplied  by  the  history  of  the  crucifixion.  The 
Docetae  struck  at  the  very  root  and  foundation  of 
the  gospel :  they  held  that  Christ  did  not  die,  and 
consequently  that  we  are  not  redeemed  by  his  blood. 
Every  expression  therefore,  which  the  apostles  used 
concerning  redemption  by  the  death  of  Christ,  was 
an  express  contradiction  to  the  Gnostic  notions:  and 
since  we  hear  in  our  own  day  that  a  real  redemption 
through  the  blood  of  Christ  was  not  the  doctrine  of 
the  apostles,  let  us  listen  to  Irenaeus,  the  disciple  of 
Polycarp,  in  his  argument  against  the  Docetae. 
"  The  Lord,"  he  says,  "  having  redeemed  us  by  his 
"  own  blood,  and  given  his  life  for  our  lives,  and  his 
"  own  flesh  for  our  flesh, — all  the  doctrines  of  the 
"  heretics  are  overthrown.  For  they  are  vain,  who 
"  say  that  he  suffered  in  appearance  only  ;  for  these 
"  things  did  not  come  to  pass  in  appearance,  but  in 
"  substantial  truth  i"."  And  in  another  place,  "  If 
"  he  did  not  really  suffer,  then  are  no  thanks  due  to 

''  V.  I.  I.  p.  292. 
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"  him,  since  his  suffering  was  nothing — He  there- 
"  fore  united  the  human  nature  to  the  divine.  For 
"  if  it  had  not  been  man  who  overcame  the  adver- 
"  sary  of  man,  he  would  not  have  been  really  over- 
"  come  :  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  it  had  not  been 
"  God  who  gave  salvation,  we  should  not  have  had 
"  it  with  seciu-ity*!."  Such  was  the  argument  of 
Irenaeus  against  the  Docetae :  and  it  is  equally 
strong  against  all  who  deny  the  divinity  of  Christ, 
and  redemption  through  his  blood.  Many  expres- 
sions also  in  the  apostolic  writings,  which  we  might 
otherwise  pass  over,  may  have  been  directed  against 
this  fatal  error.  As  when  St.  Paul  says,  We  are 
memhers  of  Ms  body,  of  his  flesh,  and  of  his  hones^'; 
(Eph.  V.  30.)  or  when  he  speaks  of  those  who  are 
enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ:  (Phil.  iii.  18^)  or 
St.  Peter,  of  the  false  teachers  who  privilij  shall 
bring  in  damnable  heresies,  denying  the  Lord  that 
bought  them.  (2  Pet.  ii.  1.)  These  and  other  ex- 
pressions are  scattered  up  and  down  in  the  apostolic 
writings,  and  would  be  well  understood  by  the  true 
believers  :  but  I  would  now  return  to  the  Gospel  of 
St.  Luke,  where  we  find  a  plain  allusion  to  the  fan- 
cies of  the  Docetae  in  the  passage  already  referred 
to.  Behold  my  hands  and  my  feet,  that  it  is  I  mij- 
self,  handle  me  and  see :  for  a  spirit  hath  not  flesh 

1  III.  i8.  7.  p.  211.  "  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the 

r  Ireneeus  quotes  this   text,  "  flesh  is  Antichrist,  and  who- 

when  arguing  against  the  Gnos-  "ever   does   not    confess   the 

tics,  and  in  favour  of  the  Eu-  "  mystery  of   the  Cross  is  of 

charist.  V.  2,  3.  p.  294.  "  the  Devil."     (Ad  Philip.  7. 

*  This  is  referred  to  the  Do-  p.  i88.)     Buddeus  refers  it  to 

cetse  by  Theodoret  ad  1.  and  is  the  Judaizing  teachers.  Eccles. 

at  least  very  similar  to  the  ex-  Apost.  p.  126.  555.     Compare 

pression  of  Polycarp,   "  Who-  i  Cor.  i.  17. 

"  ever  does   not  confess  that 
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and  hones,  as  ye  see  me  have.  And  when  he  had 
thus  spoken,  he  shewed  them  his  hands  and  his  feet. 
(Luke  xxiv.  39,  40.)  I  can  hardly  conceive  that 
St.  Luke,  who  was  not  present  at  the  time,  intro- 
duced this  passage,  without  intending  to  remove 
some  doubts  which  Gnostic  teachers  may  have 
caused  :  and  that  these  doubts  were  circulated  in 
Palestine,  we  may  infer  also  from  the  Epistle  to  the 
Hebrews,  which  was  perhaps  written  about  four 
years  after  the  Gospel  of  St.  Luke.  The  two  first 
chapters  of  this  Epistle  are  occupied  in  proving 
that  the  nature  of  Christ  was  not  that  of  Angels  :  a 
notion,  which,  as  I  have  observed,  one  party  of  the 
Docetae  was  inclined  to  entertain  :  and  the  apostle 
concludes  his  argument  with  what  must  be  consi- 
dered a  direct  refutation  of  these  heretics,  Foras- 
much then  as  the  children  are  partakers  of  flesh 
and  J)lood,  he  also  himself  likewise  took  part  of  the 
same;  that  through  death  he  might  destroy  him 
that  had  the  power  of  death,  i.  e.  the  devil.  For 
verily  he  took  not  on  him  the  nature  of  aiigels:  hut 
he  took  on  him  the  seed  of  Abraham.  Wherefore 
in  all  things  it  hehoved  him  to  he  made  like  unto  his 
hrethren^.  (Heb.  ii,14 — 17.)  All  this  is  very  strong: 
but  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of  St.  John  contain  pas- 
sages which  are  still  more  express. 

It  is  not  material  for  us  to  decide  the  question, 
which  of  these  documents  was  written  first :  but  in 
conformity  with  the  opinion  of  most  critics,  I  will 
begin  with  referring  to  the  First  Epistle  of  St.  John, 
the   earliest  date  of  which  is   placed  at  about  ten 


^  This  is  considered  as  a  refutation  of  the  Docetse  by  Theodo- 
ret.    HcEv.  Fab.  V.  12.  p.  283. 
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years  after  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews".  It  is  per- 
haps not  unworthy  of  remark,  that  St.  John  was 
acting  together  with  St.  Peter,  when  Simon  Magus, 
the  parent  of  all  heresy,  was  rebuked  by  him  in  Sa- 
maria. (Acts  viii.  14.)  He  had  watched  the  pro- 
gress of  heretical  opinions  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  any  other  of  the  apostles,  and  so  impressed 
was  his  mind  with  the  danger  arising  from  the 
tenets  of  the  Docetse,  and  so  forcibly  does  he  seem 
to  have  been  struck  with  these  doctrines  at  Ephesus, 
that  without  any  prelude  he  immediately  begins  his 
Epistle  with  contradicting  them :  That  which  was 
from  the  heginning,  he  says,  which  we  have  heard^ 
which  we  have  seen  with  our  eyes,  which  we  have 
looked  upon,  and  our  hands  have  handled  of  the 
word  of  life — that  which  we  have  seen  arid  heard 
declare  we  unto  you.  (1  John  i.  1 — 3.)  Again  he 
warns  his  converts  in  express  terms  of  the  danger 
which  awaited  them  :  beloved,  he  says,  believe  not 
every  spirit,  hut  try  the  spirits  whether  they  are  of 
God :  because  many  false  prophets  are  gone  out 
into  the  world.  Hereby  know  ye  the  spirit  of  God: 
every  spirit  that  confesseth  that  Jesus  Christ  is 
come  in  the  flesh  is  of  God" :  and  every  spirit  that 

"  "  Drs,  Benson,  Hales,  and  "  place  it  before  the  destruc- 

"  others,  place  it  in  the  year  "  tion  of  Jervisalem,  but  with- 

'.'  68  ;  bishop  Tomline  in  69  ;  "  out    specifying    the    precise 

"  Lampe,  after  the  first  Jewish  "year."       Home's    Introduc- 

"  war,  and  before  the  apostle's  tion,  &c.  vol.  IV.  p.  428.     See 

"  exile  in  Patmos  ;   Dr.  Lard-  h-Annpe,  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  I.  7. 

"  ner,  A.  D.  80,  or  even  later ;  4.  p.  106. 

"  Mill  and  Le  Clerc,  in  A.  D.  '^  Concerning  the  remarkable 

"  91  or  92  ;  Beausobre,  L'En-  various  readings  in  this  place,  I 

"  fant,  and  Du  Pin,  at  the  end  would  refer  to  my  Testimonies 

"  of    the   first   century  ;     and  of  the   Ante-Nicene    Fathers, 

"  Grotius,  Hammond,  Whitby,  No.     248.       Sixtus    Senensis 

"  Michaelis,    and    Macknight,  might  be  thought  to  say  that 
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coTifesseth  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  fleshy^ 
is  not  of'  God:  and  this  is  that  spirit  of  Antichrist^ 
whereof'  ye  have  heard  that  it  should  come ;  and 
even  now  already  is  it  i?i  the  tvorld.  (IJohn  iv.  1 — 3.) 
The  same  declaration  is  made  in  the  Second  Epistle, 
3Iany  deceivers  are  entered  into  the  world,  who 
conj'ess  not  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh. 
This  is  the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist.  (2  John  7.) 
To  deny  that  Jesus  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  was 
nothing  else  than  to  hold  the  doctrine  of  the  Doce- 
tse  :  and  if  any  doubt  were  felt  upon  this  subject,  it 
would  be  removed  by  the  testimony  of  Ignatius^ 
and  Polycarp^,  both  of  whom  had  heard  St.  John, 
and  both  of  whom  allude  to  this  passage,  when  they 
are  proving  against  false  brethren  that  Christ  was 
truly  born,  that  he  truly  died,  and  truly  rose  again. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  John'',  we 
find  him  declaring,  almost  at  the  beginning  of  it, 
that  the  JVord  was  made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us: 
(i.  14.)  an  expression,  which,  as  Irenaeus  justly  ob- 
serves, shews  the  falsehood  of  every  notion  enter- 
tained by  the  Docetae'^.  It  must  also  have  been  re- 
marked by  every  one,  that  St.  John  relates  much 
more  circumstantially  than  St.  Luke  the  proofs 
which  our  Saviour  gave  after  his  resurrection  of  his 

the   corruption   was    made   by  Joan.  II.  2.  who  places  it  be- 

Manicheus.      Wibl.  S.  1.  VII.  fore  the  destruction  of  Jerusa- 

haer.  I.  p.  561.  ed.  1591.  lem. 

y  Marcion  said  this.  TertuU.  '   III.  11.  3.  p.  189.    Barde- 

rfe  Pr«scri/j^.  33.  p.  214.     It  is  sanes,    who    was    a    Docetist, 

applied  to  the  Docetae  by  Pe-  tried  to  evade  the  force  of  this 

tavius,  Dogmat.   Theol.   de  In-  text.     See  Beausobre,  vol.  II. 

cam.  I.  4.  p.  8.  p.  138.     Epiphanius  observes, 

^  Ad  Smyrn.  5.  p.  36.  that  it  also  refuted  those  who 

^  Ad  Philip.  7.  p.  t88.  said  that  Christ  descended  upon 

''  For  the  date  of  this  Gos-  a  mere  man.     H<Br.  LXXVIL 

pel,  see  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  29.  p.  1023. 
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having  a  real  body.  He  says  that  Jesus  first  shewed 
his  hands  and  his  feet  to  ten  of  the  disciples  :  and 
after  the  exjDiration  of  eight  days,  he  had  that  re- 
markable conversation  with  St.  Thomas,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  for  me  to  quote.  But  if  the  story  was 
already  in  circulation,  which  we  know  to  have  been 
afterwards  current  with  the  Docetse,  that  St.  John 
had  found  the  body  of  his  master  to  be  unsubstan- 
tial, and  to  offer  no  resistance  to  the  touch  ^^,  we  can 
easily  understand  why  he  entered  so  minutely  into 
particulars  which  entirely  refuted  such  an  idle  tale. 
This  also  might  explain  why  it  is  he  himself  who 
twice  informs  us,  that  he  leaned  on  the  breast  of 
Jesus  at  supper  :  (xiii.  23  :  xxi.  20.)  and  it  was 
with  this  view  only,  I  conceive,  that  he  spoke  so 
emphatically  of  the  blood  and  water  coming  from 
our  Saviour's  side.  And  he  that  saw  it  bare  record, 
and  his  record  is  true,  and  he  Jenoweth  that  he  saitli 
true,  that  ye  might  believe,  (xix.  35.)  There  is  an 
earnestness  and  solemnity  in  these  words,  occurring 
as  they  do  in  the  middle  of  a  narrative,  and  almost 
interrupting  the  connexion  of  a  sentence,  which  is 
at  least  very  remarkable.  The  inferences  deduced 
from  this  fact  may  be  different :  but  it  is  jilain,  that 
St.  John  wished  us  to  understand  that  he  had  actu- 
ally seen  what  he  relates  concerning  the  blood  and 
water  :  and  yet  it  may  appear  strange,  that  a  cir- 
cumstance such  as  this  should  call  forth  so  solemn 
an  attestation.  Commentators  have  generally  agreed 
that  the  fact,  which  is  here  so  earnestly  stated  as  a 
matter  of  belief,  was  the  real  and  actual  death  of 
Jesus :  that  animation  was  not  merely  suspended 
for  a  time,  and  returned  again  when  the  body  was 
removed  from  the  cross  ;  but  that  the  process  which 
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we  call  death  had  actually  taken  place.  Modern 
commentators  will  add,  that  the  presence  of  water 
mixed  with  the  blood  proves  that  the  pericardium 
was  pierced  :  and  it  has  been  asserted,  that  in  the 
case  of  persons  dying  from  torture,  the  quantity  of 
water  is  increased.  But  though  these  statements 
have  been  made  by  persons  who  ought  to  be  compe- 
tent to  decide,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  early 
Christian  writers  thought  very  differently  upon  the 
subject.  Hippolytus  and  Origen,  who  wrote  in  the 
third  century,  considered  the  blood  and  water  to  be 
an  extraordinary  phenomenon,  which  distinguished 
the  death  of  Jesus  from  that  of  every  other  person. 
So  far  from  looking  upon  them  as  a  proof  of  Jesus 
being  dead,  they  remark  that  blood  immediately 
congeals  in  dead  bodies :  and  they  dwell  upon  the 
blood  and  water  which  flowed  from  the  side  of  Jesus 
as  an  unparalleled  occurrence,  which  contained  a 
mystical  and  hidden  meaning. 

It  may  be  said  perhaps,  that  in  those  days  anatom- 
ical and  physical  phenomena  were  little  understood  : 
but  still  it  appears  plain,  that  in  the  third  century 
St.  John  was  not  suj^posed  to  have  used  these  strong 
expressions  with  a  view  of  proving  that  Jesus  was 
dead'°.  To  which  I  would  add,  that  he  would  hardly 
have  used  them  with  that  intention,  unless  some  per- 
sons, at  the  time  when  he  was  writing,  had  denied 
the  reality  of  Christ's  death ;  unless  the  idea  was 
prevalent  with  some  persons  at  least,  that  the  body 
of  Jesus  had  been  taken  from  the  cross  before  life 
was  extinct.  But  it  does  not  appear,  that  any  here- 
tics, or  any  enemies  of  the  Gospel,  ever  entertained 
such  a  notion  as  this  ^ ;  the  Jews  and  Greeks  were 

'I  Origen  has  mentioned  some     "  Christ  was  not  really  dead, 
heretics,    who    taught    "that     "  but  had  the  likeness  of  death. 
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ready  enough  to  concede  that  Christ  had  died  :  and 
as  to  the  Gnostics,  they  would  not  allow  that  the 
body  of  Jesus  had  been  nailed  to  the  cross  at  all; 
and  most  assuredly  they  would  never  believe,  that 
it  poured  forth  blood  and  water.  To  which  it  may 
be  added,  that  the  fact  of  the  soldiers  not  breaking 
the  legs  of  Jesus,  which  St.  John  had  just  before  re- 
corded, was  a  still  more  convincing  proof  of  his 
death.  With  respect  to  the  fact  of  water  being  col- 
lected round  the  heart  of  a  dead  person,  I  do  not 
presume  to  offer  an  opinion :  I  believe  however  that 
the  notion  will  be  found  not  to  be  correct.  This  at 
least  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting,  that  to  prove 
the  death  of  Christ  from  this  fact,  is  an  idea  entirely 
modern.  It  is  not  perhaps  generally  known,  that 
the  body  of  Christ  was  always  supposed  in  former 
days  to  be  pierced  on  the  right,  and  not  on  the  left 
side.  Whoever  has  seen  ancient  representations  of 
the  crucifixion,  may  satisfy  himself  of  this  fact :  and 
even  now  there  are  ceremonies  in  the  Romish  church 
connected  with  this  notion,  which  shew  that  for- 
merly no  one  conceived  the  heart  of  our  Saviour  to 
have  been  pierced''.  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  emphatic  words  of  St.  John  were  not 
intended  to  demonstrate  that  Jesus  was  actually 
dead ;  and  when  we  consider  the  very  general  suc- 
cess which  the  Gnostic  doctrines  had  met  with  in 
Asia,  it  seems  much  more  natui'al  to  suppose,  that 


"  and  rather  appeared  to  die  quite    unnecessary  to    answer 

"  than  really  died."  They  sup-  them.   {Ad  Rom.  1.  V.  §.  9.  p. 

ported   their   doctrine    by  the  563,  564.)  In  the  Index  to  the 

words  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom,  vi.  Benedictine  edition  it  is  said, 

i^.  Tm6fioiaiiJ.aTiTov  davdrov  avTov,  that  these  heretics  were  Basi- 

which  may  shew  what  sort  of  lides   and  Manes :  but  no  au- 

reasoners  they  were  ;  and  Ori-  thority  is    given    for    such    an 

gen  very  justly  adds  that  it  is  opinion. 
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St.  John  recorded  this  fact  with  a  view  to  confute  the 
Docetas.  Many  arguments  for  the  reality  of  Christ's 
body  might  be  evaded.  But  when  the  soldiers  with 
their  own  hands  took  his  body,  and  piercing  it  with 
nails  found  in  it  the  same  resistance  which  is  made 
by  other  material  substances,  it  would  seem  impos- 
sible to  persuade  them,  that  the  object  of  their  vio- 
lence was  a  mere  phantom.  But  of  all  the  circum- 
stances which  attended  the  crucifixion,  none  would 
be  more  conclusive  for  the  corporeal  nature  of  Jesus, 
than  the  fact  of  a  spear  being  thrust  into  his  side, 
and  blood  issuing  from  the  wound.  If  any  doubt 
should  have  been  felt  as  to  the  reality  of  his  body,  the 
circumstance  of  the  blood  would  surely  remove  it : 
and  it  was  natural,  that  St.  John  would  dwell  with 
particular  emphasis  uj)on  the  fact,  since  it  was  one 
which  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eyes,  and  which  so 
powerfully  confuted  the  arguments  of  his  opponents. 
It  only  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  other  part 
of  the  Gnostic  creed,  which  held  that  Jesus  and 
Christ  were  two  distinct  jiersons  ;  and  that  the  ^Eon 
Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism '\  This 
notion  seems  to  have  been  entertained  by  all  the 
Gnostics,  whether  they  were  Docetae  or  no :  it  was 
at  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  that  Christ  quitted  the 
pleroma,  and  united  himself  either  to  an  imma- 
terial phantom,  or  to  a  previously  existing  human 
being,  and  this  same  ^on  returned  to  the  pleroma, 
when  Christ  was,  or  appeared  to  be  crucified^.  If 
we  may  argue  from  the  apostolic  writings,  the  notion 
of  Simon  Magus,  which  was   in   fact  that  of  the 

'^  Chr.  Lupus  thought  that  suffered  in  the  flesh,  (i  Pet.  iii. 
St.  Peter  meant  to  confute  this  i8.)  Not.  ad  Tertull.  de  Prce- 
notion,  when  he  said  that  Christ     script,  p.  551. 
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Docetse,  prevailed  for  a  long  time  before  the  other 
was  thought  of.  I  shall  shew  presently  that  St.  John 
refuted  the  notion  of  Christ  descending  upon  Jesus 
at  his  baptism :  but  his  writings  might  lead  us  to 
think,  that  Jesus  was  still  considered  by  the  heretics 
to  have  an  immaterial  body,  and  not  to  be  a  man, 
the  offspring  of  human  parents.  We  know  from 
history,  that  the  latter  notion  was  entertained  before 
the  death  of  St.  John  :  and  the  evidence  is  so  strong, 
of  his  having  written  against  Cerinthus  and  Ebion, 
the  supporters  of  such  a  doctrine,  that  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  doubt  that  these  two  persons  lived  in  the 
first  century.  It  falls  therefore  within  the  subject  of 
these  Lectures  to  consider  the  history  of  Cerinthus 
and  Ebion:  and  I  shall  proceed  as  briefly  as  I  can  to 
collect  those  facts  which  appear  most  authentic  con- 
cerning them. 

I  need  not  observe,  that  the  names  of  these  here- 
tics do  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament;  but  if  some 
writers  are  to  be  believed,  one  of  them  at  least  was 
implicated  in  certain  transactions,  which  are  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  Thus  Cerinthus 
is  said  to  have  been  one  of  those  Jews,  who,  when 
St.  Peter  returned  to  Jerusalem,  expostulated  with 
him  for  having  baptized  Cornelius,  (xi.  2.)  He  is  also 
stated  to  have  been  one  of  those,  who  went  down 
from  Judaea  to  Antioch  and  said.  Except  ye  he  cir- 
cumcised after  the  manner  of  Moses^  ye  cannot  he 
saved,  (xv.  1.)  According  to  the  same  account  he 
was  one  of  the  false  teachers  who  seduced  the  Gala- 
tians  to  Judaism  :  and  he  is  also  charged  with  join- 
ing in  the  attack  which  was  made  upon  St.  Paul,  for 
polluting  the  temple  by  the  introduction  of  Greeks, 
(xxi.  27,  28.)  I  cannot  find  any  older  authority  for 
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these  statements  than  that  of  Epiphanius^,  who 
wrote  late  in  the  fourth  century,  and  is  by  no  means 
worthy  of  implicit  credit.  He  asserts  also,  that 
Cerinthus  was  one  of  the  persons  alluded  to  by  St. 
Luke,  as  having  already  undertaken  to  write  the 
life  of  Jesus  ^.  But  all  these  stories  I  take  to  be  en- 
tirely inventions ;  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Cerinthus  made  himself  conspicuous  at  so  early  a 
period.  We  have  seen  that  Irenseus  speaks  of  the 
heresy  of  the  Nicolaitans,  as  being  considerably  prior 
to  that  of  the  Cerinthians  :  according  to  the  same 
writer  Carpocrates  also  preceded  Cerinthus'^ :  and  if 
it  be  true,  as  so  many  of  the  Fathers  assert,  that 
St.  John  wrote  his  Gosj)el  expressly  to  confute  this 
heresy,  we  can  hardly  come  to  any  other  conclusion, 
but  that  it  was  late  in  the  first  centmy  when  Cerin- 
thus rose  into  notice". 

He  appears  undoubtedly  to  have  been  a  Jew ;  and 
there  is  evidence,  that  after  having  studied  philo- 
sophy in  Egypt,  he  spread  his  doctrines  in  Asia 
Minor'.  This  will  account  for  his  embracing  the 
Gnostic  opinions,  and  for  his  exciting  the  notice  of 


f  They  will  all  be  found  in  p.  103 — 105.  Epiphanius  also 

his  account  of  Cerinthus,  Har.  seems  to  put  Carpocrates  first, 

XXVIII.     Baronius,      Natalis  i7«r.  XXVIII.  i.  p.  1 10.  The- 

Alexander,  Usher,  and    Cave,  odoret  names  several  heretics 

were  partly  inclined  to  believe  between  Carpocrates   and  Ce- 

some  of  these  statements.  They  rinthus. 

ai-e  opposed  by  Buddeus,  (Ec-         '  "  Having  passed  a  consider-- 

clcs.  Apost.  p.  127.)  Basnage,  "  able  time  in  Egypt,  and  stu- 

{Arinal.  Polit.  Eccles.  ad  an.  i^o.  "died    the    philosophical  sys- 

§.  19.  p.  599.)  "  terns,    he    afterwards    went 

e  Hser.  LI.  7.  p.  428.  "  into  Asia."   Theodoret.  Hcer. 

''  At  least  he  names  Carpo-  Fab.  II.  3.  p.    219.     Irenseus 

crates  before  Cerinthus,  and  he  speaks  of  his  teaching  in  Asia, 

appears   to    be    observing   the  I.  26.  i.  p.  105. 
order  of  time,  I.  25,  and   26. 
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St.  John  who  resided  at  Ephesus.  He  was  certainly 
a  Gnostic  in  his  notion  of  the  creation  of  the  world, 
which  he  conceived  to  have  been  formed  by  Angels: 
and  his  attachment  to  that  philosophy  may  explain 
what  otherwise  seems  inconsistent,  that  he  retained 
some  of  the  Mosaic  ceremonies,  such  as  the  observ- 
ance of  sabbaths  and  circumcision,  though,  like  other 
Gnostics,  he  ascribed  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to 
the  Angel  who  created  the  world '^.  We  have  seen, 
that  this  adoption  or  rejection  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  system  was  a  peculiar  feature  of  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy  :  and  the  name  of  Cerinthus  probably 
became  so  eminent,  because  he  introduced  a  fresh 
change  in  the  notion  concerning  Christ.  The  Gnos- 
tics, as  we  have  seen,  like  their  leader  Simon  Magus, 
had  all  of  them  been  Docetae  :  but  Cerinthus  is  said 
to  have  maintained  that  Jesus  had  a  real  body,  and 
was  the  son  of  human  parents,  Joseph  and  Mary. 
In  the  other  points  he  agreed  with  the  Gnostics,  and 
believed  that  Christ  was  one  of  the  ^ons  who  de- 
scended on  Jesus  at  his  baptism. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  who  was  the  first  Gnos- 
tic that  introduced  this  opinion.  Some  writers  give 
the  merit  of  it  to  Ebion:  and  yet  it  is  generally  said 
that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  agreed  in  their  opinions 
concerning  Christ,  and  that  Cerinthus  preceded 
Ebion.  Again,  Carpocrates  is  said  to  have  held  the 
same  sentiments  ;  and  he  is  placed  by  Irenaeus  be- 
fore Cerinthus;  so  that  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossi- 
ble, to  decide  the  chronological  precedence  of  these 
heretics.  Perhaps  the  safest  inference  to  draw  from 
so  many  conflicting  testimonies  is  this :  that  Carpo- 
crates was  the  first  Gnostic  of  eminence  who  was 
not  a  Docetist ;  but  that  the  notion  of  Jesus  being 
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born  of  human  parents  was  taught  with  greater 
precision  and  with  more  success  by  Cerinthus'^ 
Ebion  was  not  the  inventor  of  this  notion,  so  far  as 
he  agreed  with  Cerinthus :  but  it  appears,  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  that  he  introduced  a  new  modi- 
fication of  the  doctrine,  and  it  was  this  which  gained 
him  his  peculiar  celebrity.  Carpocrates  is  reported 
to  have  been  most  distinguished  by  the  gross  immo- 
rality of  his  life  :  and  whatever  we  may  think  of  the 
imputations  cast  upon  the  Gnostics  in  general,  it 
seems  impossible  to  deny  that  this  person  at  least 
professed  and  practised  a  perfect  liberty  of  action. 

There  is  strong  evidence,  that  in  this  instance 
also  Cerinthus  followed  his  example:  and  there  is  a 
peculiar  doctrine  ascribed  to  this  heretic,  which  if  it 
originated  with  him,  may  well  account  for  the  cele- 
brity of  his  name.  Cerinthus  has  been  handed  down 
as  the  first  person  who  held  the  notion  of  a  millen- 
nium :  and  though  the  Fathers  undoubtedly  believed, 
that  previous  to  the  general  resurrection  the  earth 
would  undergo  a  renovation,  and  the  just  would 
rise  to  enjoy  a  long  period  of  terrestrial  happiness, 
yet  there  was  a  marked  and  palpable  difference  be- 
tween the  millennium  of  the  Fathers  and  that  of 
Cerinthus.  The  Fathers  conceived  this  terrestrial 
happiness  to  be  perfectly  pm-e  and  freed  from  the 
imperfections  of  our  nature:  but  Cerinthus  is  said  to 
have  promised  his  followers  a  millennium  of  the 
grossest  pleasures  and  the  most  sensual  gratifica- 
tions'^  It  is  singular  that  all  the  three  sources,  to 
which  we  have  traced  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  might 
furnish  some  foundation  for  this  notion  of  a  millen- 
nium. Thus  Plato  has  left  some  speculations  con- 
cerning the  great  year,  when  after  the  expiration 
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of  36000  years  the  world  was  to  be  renewed,  and 
the  golden  age  was  to  return'^.  It  was  the  belief 
of  the  Persian  Magi,  according  to  Plutarch,  that 
the  time  would  come  when  Ahreman,  or  the  evil 
principle,  would  be  destroyed,  when  the  earth  would 
lose  its  impediments  and  inequalities,  and  all  man- 
kind would  be  of  one  language,  and  enjoy  uninter- 
rvipted  happiness  ^  It  was  taught  in  the  Cabbala 
that  the  world  was  to  last  6000  years,  which  would 
be  followed  by  a  period  of  rest  for  1000  years  more. 
There  appears  in  this  an  evident  allusion,  though 
on  a  much  grander  scale,  to  the  sabbatical  years  of 
rest.  The  institution  of  the  jubilee,  and  the  glowing 
descriptions  given  by  the  prophets  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Jews  and  the  reign  of  the  Messiah, 
may  have  led  the  later  Jews  to  some  of  their 
mystical  fancies™:  and  when  all  these  systems  were 
blended  together  by  the  Gnostics,  it  is  not  strange 
if  a  millennium  formed  part  of  their  creed  long  be- 
fore the  time  of  Cerinthus". 

^  I  have  mentioned  in  note  Introd.  ad  Hist.  Phil.  Ebr.  41, 
T^,  the  charge  brought  by  Cel-  p.  361.  and  the  authors  quoted 
sus  of  the  Christians  having  by  him.  Newton,  Diss,  on  Rev. 
borrowed  from  Plato  upon  this  xx.  Burnet,  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
subject.  Eusebius  observes,  that  IV.  5,  6.  That  some  of  the 
Plato  agreed  with  the  Jewish  Jews  in  our  Saviour's  time  ex- 
writers  in  expecting  a  new  state  pected  the  next  life  to  be  one 
of  existence,  or  a  heaven  upon  in  which  persons  will  marry 
earth,  and  quotes  a  long  pas-  and  eat  meat,  may  be  inferred 
sage  from  the  Pheedo,  p.  108.  from  Matt.  xxii.  28.  and  Luke 
&c.  (Prcep.  Evang.  XI.  37.  p.  xiv.  14,  15.  More  recent  Jews 
(-54.)  have  held  the  same  notions. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  "  I  have  observed  in  note  *^, 

370.  B.    See  also  Hyde,  c.  33.  that   Simon   Magus   has   been 

p.  408.  suspected   of  holding  this  no- 

"^  For  the  doctrine  held  by  tion :   and  Jerom   asserts   that 

the  Cabbalists  and   the  notion  it  was  maintained  by  the  Ebion- 

of  the  Jews  generally  concern-  ites  as  well  as  the  Cerinthians, 

ing  the  jubilee   and   the  final  in  Esaiam,  Ixvi.   20.    vol.  IV. 

state  of  the  world,  see  Buddeus,  p.  823. 
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It  seems  probable  however  that  he  went  much 
further  than  his  predecessors,  in  teaching  that  the 
millennium  would  consist  in  a  course  of  sensual  in- 
dulgence :  and  it  may  have  been  his  notions  upon 
this  subject,  added  to  those  concerning  the  human 
nature  of  Christ,  which  led  him  to  maintain,  con- 
trary to  the  generality  of  Gnostics,  that  Christ  had 
not  yet  risen,  but  that  he  would  rise  hereafter". 
The  Gnostics,  as  we  have  seen,  denied  the  resurrec- 
tion altogether.  Believing  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom, 
they  did  not  believe  that  he  was  crucified,  and  they 
could  not  therefore  believe  that  he  had  risen.  But 
Cerinthus,  who  held  that  Jesus  was  born,  like  other 
human  beings,  found  no  difficulty  in  believing  lite- 
rally that  he  was  crucified  :  and  he  is  said  also  to 
have  taught  that  he  would  rise  from  the  dead  at 
some  future  period.  It  is  most  probable  that  this 
period  was  that  of  the  millennium :  and  the  words 
of  St.  John  in  the  Revelations  would  easily  be  per- 
verted, where  it  is  said  of  the  souls  of  the  martyrs, 
that  they  lived  and  reigned  with  Christ  a  thousand 
years,  (xx.  4.) 

It  has  been  supposed  by  some  writers,  that  this 
was  the  notion,  and  not  the  one  more  commonly 
maintained  by  the  Gnostics,  to  which  St.  Paul  al- 
luded when  he  urged  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Corin- 
thians, that  Christ  had  really  risen  from  the  dead. 
I  should  rather  have  thought  that  Cerinthus  had 
not  published  his  sentiments  at  so  early  a  period : 
but  if  he  was  really  referred  to  by  St.  Paul  in  this 
passage,  we  may  perhaps  adopt  the  explanation  of 
some  of  the  Fathers  concerning  an  obscure  expres- 
sion which  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  argument.  St. 
Paul  asks,  after  having  asserted  the  doctrine  of  the 
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resurrection,  Else""  what  shall  they  do  which  are  hap- 
thedjhr  the  dead,  if  the  dead  rise  7iot  at  aW^  why 
are  they  then  baptized  for  the  deadf  (xv.  29-)  and 
Epiphanius  has  preserved  a  tradition,  that  the  Ce- 
rinthians,  if  one  of  their  proselytes  died  without  being 
baptized,  substituted  a  living  person  in  his  room,  and 
baptized  him  for  the  person  who  was  dead.  It  will 
perhaps  be  allowed,  that  if  such  a  practice  could 
be  proved  to  have  existed,  this  would  furnish  a 
simpler  and  more  literal  interpretation  of  St.  Paul's 
words  than  any  other  which  has  been  given  to  them. 
Some  of  the  Fathers  have  adopted  this  literal  ex- 
planation :  and  the  objection,  which  is  generally 
brought,  that  St.  Paul  would  not  have  taken  an 
argument  from  the  practice  of  heretics,  has  not 
perhaps  much  weight.  St.  Paul  was  evidently  ar- 
guing against  heretics  who  denied  the  resurrection : 
and  if  he  had  asked  them  why  they  baptized  their 
converts,  since  the  baptismal  resurrection  was  a 
sign,  and  therefore  an  acknowledgment,  of  a  future 
and  final  resurrection,  they  would  have  replied,  that 
baptism  admitted  their  converts  to  every  Gnostic 
privilege,  and  was  in  itself  the  resurrection :  but 
that  the  soul  of  a  Gnostic,  as  soon  as  it  was  freed 
from  the  body  by  death,  flew  up  to  the  Pleroma. 
St.  Paul  would  then  rejoin.  If  this  be  so,  why  do 
you  baptize  a  living  person  for  the  dead,  for  one 
whose  soul  is  already  separated  from  the  body?  it  is 
plain  that  in  this  case  you  must  expect  some  change 
to  happen  to  the  dead  person  in  consequence  of  bap- 

°  'ETTfi  seems  to  be  used  in  Plato,  aXX*  "o-wy  qvk  oKiyov  epyov 

this  place,  for  otherwise,  if  this  ia-nv,    w    2co/<parey   eVei  Trdw  ye 

be  not  so,  as  it   is  in  Rom.  iii.  (Tacf>a)s  exoiiii    av    cVidel^at    aoi. 

6.  xi.  6,  22.   I  Cor.  v.  lo.  and  Euthyphron,  p.  9. 
in    the    following    passage    of 
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tism.  There  is  nothing  unnatural  in  supposing  St. 
Paul  thus  to  argue  from  a  concession  made  by  his 
opponents,  though  those  opponents  were  heretics : 
and  that  he  was  really  doing  this,  may  perhaps  be 
inferred  from  the  words  which  immediately  follow, 
A7id  why  stand  we  in  jeopardy  every  liour'^  t/  Kai 
Yjixelg  Kivtwevoixev  iraa-av  wpav  ;  a  form  of  construction 
which  might  lead  us  to  think  that  he  had  not  before 
been  speaking  of  true  Christians,  but  now  returned 
to  them.  His  argument  therefore  is  this  :  If  there 
be  no  resurrection,  why  do  the  heretics,  who  say  so, 
practise  a  vicarious  baptism  even  for  the  dead,  and 
why  do  we  stand  in  daily  danger  of  our  lives, 
when  by  denying  our  belief  in  a  resurrection,  we 
might  escape  that  danger  ?  I  repeat  that  this  would 
be  the  simplest  and  most  literal  interpretation  of 
St.  Paul's  words :  and  the  whole  seems  to  depend 
upon  the  degree  of  weight  which  we  give  to  the 
tradition  preserved  by  Epiphanius^^. 

But  I  have  perhaps  dwelt  too  long  upon  the  his- 
tory of  Cerinthus,  and  I  should  proceed  immediately 
to  consider  that  of  Ebion,  if  Epiphanius  had  not 
preserved  the  names  of  four  other  persons,  who 
agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Christ  to  be 
born  of  human  parents.  These  persons  are  Cleo- 
bius  or  Cleobulus,  Claudius,  Demas,  and  Hermo- 
genes.  Of  the  two  first,  though  they  are  mentioned 
by  other  writers,  I  shall  say  nothing  more  in  this 
place,  because  their  names  do  not  occur  in  the  apo- 
stolic writings  :  but  Ejiiphanius  evidently  meant  by 
Demas  the  same  person,  of  whom  St.  Paul  writes  to 
Timothy,  Demas  hath  forsaken  me,  having  loved 
this  2^resent  world,  and  is  departed  unto  Thessa- 
lonica;   (2  Tim.  iv.  10.)   and  by   Hermogenes  he 
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meant  the  same  who  is  coupled  with  Phygellus  as 
having  turned  away  from  St.  Paul  in  Asia.  (i.  15.) 
Anecdotes  such  as  these,  when  they  occur  in  the 
writings  of  the  later  Fathers,  should  be  received 
with  great  caution :  and  I  should  be  unwilling  to 
believe,  without  some  stronger  evidence,  that  Demas 
had  actually  apostatized  from  his  faith,  and  joined 
the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics.  That  Hermogenes  and 
Phygellus  did  this,  I  have  already  shewn  to  be  pro- 
bable :  and  it  is  even  said  by  a  writer  later  than 
Epiphanius,  that  Demas  became  a  priest  in  a  hea- 
then temple  at  Thessalonica.  We  might  suspect 
that  this  place  was  fixed  upon  as  the  scene  of  his 
apostasy,  merely  because  St.  Paul  had  said,  Demas 
is  departed  unto  Thessalonica:  but  we  should  re- 
member that  in  the  same  sentence  Crescens  is  said 
to  have  gone  to  Galatia,  and  Titus  unto  Dalmatia ; 
neither  of  whom  was  ever  charged  with  apostasy : 
and  the  more  probable  as  well  as  the  more  charit- 
able conjecture  would  be,  that  during  the  persecution 
which  was  then  raging  by  the  order  of  Nero,  those 
persons,  as  St.  Paul  says,  loved  this  present  world, 
i.  e.  they  did  not  feel  themselves  called  upon  to 
expose  their  lives  unnecessarily,  and  they  profited 
by  the  permission  which  their  heavenly  Master  ap- 
peared to  have  given,  JVhen  the])  persecute  you  in 
this  city.fiee  ye  into  atiothei''^^ . 

With  respect  to  Ebion,  it  has  often  been  disputed 
whether  such  a  person  ever  really  existed,  or  whe- 
ther his  followers  were  not  called  Ebionites,  from  a 
Hebrew  term  signifying  poor  v.  It  is  certain  that 
in  later  times  the  Ebionites  took  credit  to  them- 
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selves  for  being  named  after  the  first  believers,  who 
made  themselves  poor^ :  and  their  opponents  re- 
proached them  with  this  name,  as  being  expressive 
of  the  povet^ti/  of  their  doctrines,  and  of  the  mean 
opinion  which  they  entertained  of  Christ*'.  But  not- 
withstanding these  verbal  allusions,  it  seems  by  no 
means  improbable  that  there  was  such  a  person  as 
Ebion^° :  and  by  some  writers  he  is  said  to  have 
been  a  disciple  of  Cerinthus.  We  might  be  more 
certain  of  speaking  correctly,  if  we  say  that  they 
were  contemporaries^':  and  it  is  only  on  the  author- 
ity of  two  late  writers  that  Ebion  is  represented  as 
an  eloquent  man%  and  attached  to  the  philosophy  of 
the  Stoics  ^  Whether  he  published  his  doctrines  in 
Rome  and  Cyprus,  as  is  said  by  Epiphanius ",  may 
perhaps  be  doubted ;  but  that  he  disseminated  them 
in  Asia^,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ephesus,  can 
hardly  admit  of  a  dispute. 

In  many  points  he  resembled  Cerinthus  :  and  the 
sentiments  of  the  two  heresiarchs  have  perhaps  been 
sometimes  confounded.  Thus  they  both  are  repre- 
sented as  Jews  ;  and  both  of  them  agreed  in  ob- 
serving some  parts  of  Judaism,  as  well  as  in  reject- 
ing others.     It  is  said  of  Ebion  in  particular,  that 

'^   Epiphan.    Hter.  XXX.   17.  iTrKTrpef^ere   TTokiv  eVi    TO.   da-dfVTJ 

p.  141  •  '^"'    TTTcoxa   (TToixf'ia.     Gal.  iv.  9. 

'■  lb.    Origen.     de    Princip.  Perhaps    TertuUian   meant    to 

IV.  22.    p.  183.  cont.  Cels.  II.  make  this  remark  in  the  words 

I.  p.  385.     In  the  latter  place,  which  I  have  quoted  at  the  be- 

Origen  says  that  the  Ebionites  ginning  of  note  ^'. 

were  eVww/xot  rijs  Kara  r^i/ eKSo-  =>  Gabriel  Prateoli.(A.D.  1 570.) 

X^i/ TTTwxetas  roC  i/d/Aou"  and  since  *  Marius    Mercator.    (A.  D. 

it  is  undoubted  that  they  ad-  418.)     Append,   ad  Contradict. 

hered  to  the  Mosaic  law,  I  am  12  Anath.  Nestorii.  §.13.  part, 

rather  surprised  that  no  com-  II.  p.  128.  ed.  1673, 

mentator  has  referred  to  them  "  Heer.  XXX.  18.  p.  142. 

those   words   of  St.  Paul,  ttws  "  lb.  et  p.  423. 
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he  acknowledged  the  patriarchs,  and  some  of  the 
eai'lier  prophets :  but  not  the  later  ones,  nor  the 
whole  of  the  Pentateuch  ^\  Like  Cerinthus,  he  is 
said  to  have  believed  in  a  millennium  y;  and  his 
moral  practice  has  been  stated  to  have  been  equally- 
licentious  :  but  if  it  be  true,  that  he  abstained  from 
eating  animal  food,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  ac- 
counts of  his  sensuality  are  exaggerated  or  misre- 
presented ^.  With  respect  to  the  difference  of  opinion 
between  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  we  are  not  bound  to 
suppose  it  to  have  been  great,  though  they  are 
named  as  leaders  of  two  distinct  sects.  They  both 
differed  from  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics  in  not  believ- 
ing Jesus  to  be  a  phantom :  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  Ebionites  were  divided  among  themselves  in 
their  notion  concerning  Jesus.  Some  of  them  be- 
lieved with  Cerinthus  that  he  was  a  mere  man,  born 
of  human  parents  :  while  others,  though  they  do  not 
appear  to  have  believed  his  j^reexistence,  taught  that 
he  was  conceived  miraculously  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  Ebion  himself  maintained 
this  latter  doctrine,  and  this  may  account  for  his 

>■  This  is  stated  by  Jerom  in  enjoined    celibacy,     but     that 

Esaiam     Ixvi.    and    we     may  continence    of  this    kind    was 

perhaps  infer  it  from  an   ex-  afterwards  prohibited  by  them : 

pression    in    Irenseus,     "  Qu<e  (p.  126.)  and   that  they  even 

"  autem  sunt  prophetica,  cu-  compelled  their  young  men  to 

"  riosius    exponere   nituntur."  maiTy  at  an  early  age,  and  al- 

I.  26.  2.  p.  105.  lowed  divorces  with  such  faci- 

^  I  know  of  no  author,  ex-  lity,  that  a  man  might  marry 

cept  Epiphanius,  who    speaks  seven   Avives  :    "  for   they    do 

of  the  profligacy  of  the  Ebion-  "  even  this  without  scruple." 

ites.     He  says  that  they  com-  (p.  142.)    And  yet  in  the  same 

bined  the  bad  principles  of  all  page  he  mentions  their  absti- 

heresies,  and  he  specifies  "  the  nence  from  animal  food,  which 

"  loose   morality    (^naKOTpoirlav)  circvimstance  is  also  recorded 

"  of  the    Carpocratians."    (p.  by  Damascenus  and  Timotheus 

125.)    He  adds,  that  they  once  Presbyter. 
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holding  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  list  of  heretics. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  he  ascribed  the  creation 
of  the  world  to  God,  while  Cerinthus  supposed  it  to 
be  the  work  of  Angels  ^^ :  but  we  know  too  little  of 
Ebion's  philosophy  to  put  this  distinction  in  a  strong 
light :  and  I  should  rather  make  the  difference  be- 
tween them  to  have  consisted  in  their  notion  con- 
cerning Jesus.  It  seems  probable  that  the  first 
Ebionites  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception, 
though  not  in  the  full  sense  which  was  attached  to 
those  words  by  the  orthodox  Christians.  The  Ce- 
rinthians  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  in  the  ordinary 
way:  and  I  should  suspect  that  in  course  of  time 
many  of  the  Ebionites  came  over  to  that  opinion,  so 
as  to  leave  little  or  no  difference  between  them ;  but 
some  still  adhered  to  the  original  notion  that  Jesus 
was  born  of  a  Virgin,  though  they  denied  that  he 
was  the  Son  of  God^^ 

In  speaking  of  the  doctrines  of  these  heretics,  we 
must  be  careful  always  to  observe  their  distinction 
between  Jesus  and  Christ.  Concerning  the  person 
of  Jesus  they  differed,  but  concerning  the  descent  of 
Christ  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  they  were  perfectly 
agreed.  They  therefore  made  Jesus  and  Christ  two 
distinct  j)ersons  ;  and  they  would  neither  have  said 
that  Christ  was  born,  nor  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of 
God.  Unless  we  bear  this  in  mind,  we  shall  not  see 
the  full  force  of  some  of  the  expressions  in  St.  John's 
First  Epistle.  There  he  says,  IVlio  is  a  liar,  but 
he  that  denieth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ  f  He  is 
Antichrist,  that  denieth  the  Father  and  the  Son. 
(ii.  22.)  And  again.  Whosoever  shall  confess  that 
JESUS  is  the  Son  of  God,  God  dwelleth  in  him, 
and  he  in  God.  (iv.  15.)     I  have  already  observed, 
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that  there  is  much  in  this  Epistle  which  refers  to 
the  Docetae  :  but  the  two  passages  which  I  have 
just  quoted  may  perhaps  be  considered  as  directed 
rather  against  Cerinthus  or  Ebion^.  Whatever  St. 
John  might  say  against  the  notion  of  Christ  de- 
scending upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  would  apply  to 
these  two  heretics  as  well  as  to  the  Docetse  :  for  in 
that  point  they  were  all  agreed  :  and  the  words 
which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text  contain,  as  I  ima- 
gine, a  direct  allusion  to  that  doctrine. 

The  passage  in  the  fifth  chapter,  concerning  the 
water  and  the  blood,  is  justly  held  to  be  obscure:  and 
I  am  aware  of  the  mystical  allusions  which  have  been 
traced  between  the  water  and  blood  in  this  place, 
and  the  same  substances  flowing  from  our  Saviour's 
side,  and  the  two  sacraments  of  the  Christian 
Church^.  The  Fathers  were  fond  of  such  allusions 
as  these '^.  But  I  say  it  with  deference,  that  such 
exercises  of  the  imagination  are  more  suited  to  the 
infancy  of  biblical  criticism  than  to  the  more  pro- 
found and  rational  speculations  of  the  present  day. 
Without  examining  any  of  these  interpretations,  I 
shall  proceed  to  consider  whether  we  cannot  refer 
the  whole  passage  much  more  satisfactorily  to  the 
Gnostic  notion  concerning  Christ. 


'^  "  In  Epistola  eos  maxime  descended   upon  Jesus   at  his 

"  antichristos  vocat,  qui  Cliris-  baptism.     See  note  ^K 

"  turn   negarent  in   carne  ve-  ^  See  Waterland,  vol.  V.  p. 

"  nisse,   et   qui  non   putarent  190. 

"  Jesum  esse  Filium  Dei.  lUud  '^  TertuUian  connects  i  John 

"  Marcion,    hoc   Hebion    vin-  v.  6.  with  John  xix.  34.   and 

"  dicavit."     Tertull.    de   Free-  adds,  "  venerat  per  aquam  et 

script.   33.    p.   214.     I  should  "  sanguinem,  ut  aqua  tingere- 

quote    this    as    another   proof  "  tur,  sanguine  glorificaretur." 

that  Tertullian  considered  Ebi-  De  Baj)tismo,  16,  p.  230.     See 

on  as  believing  Christ  to  have  above,  p.  171 
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The  fifth  chapter  begins  with  these  words,  Who- 
soever helieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christy  is  horn  of 
God.  It  will  perhaps  be  allowed,  that  to  he  horn 
of  God  means  to  he  a  Christian,  to  have  that  faith 
which  Christ  requires  when  he  admits  a  person  into 
his  covenant.  St.  John  therefore  here  says.  Whoso- 
ever believeth  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  has  the  true 
faith  of  a  Christian  ;  from  which  it  follows,  that 
whosoever  does  not  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ, 
has  not  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian.  Now  this  was 
precisely  the  point  which  all  the  Gnostics,  whether 
Cerinthians  or  Docetae,  refused  to  believe.  They 
would  not  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  at  least  they 
would  not  say  that  he  was  the  Christ  at  his  birth, 
or  before  his  baptism.  They  held  that  Jesus  was 
one  person,  and  Christ  another.  The  two  were 
united  for  a  time,  when  Christ  had  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism :  but  they  had  existed  sepa- 
rately before  his  baptism,  and  they  were  again  se- 
parated before  his  crucifixion.  It  was  with  good 
reason  therefore  that  St.  John  made  this  point  the 
test  of  a  Christian's  belief:  it  was  necessary  for  him 
to  say  explicitly  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ'' :  and  St. 
John  is  only  projiosing  a  similar  test,  when  he  says 
in  the  fifth  verse,  Who  is  he  that  overcometh  the 
world,  hut  he  that  helieveth  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of 

^    I    cannot   imagine    what  sus  came  in  the  flesh,    (iv.  3.) 

Mosheim   could   mean   by  as-  He  conceived  the  first   to  be 

serting  that  "  no  Gnostics  de-  Jews,  who  denied  oiu- Saviour's 

"  nied  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ."  divine  nature  ;  and  the  second 

(Instit.  Maj.  p.  314.)    He  sup-  to  be  Gnostics.     But  no  Gnos- 

poses  St.  John  to  have  alhided  tic,  whether  a  Docetist  or  no, 

to  two  different  descriptions  of  believed  Jesus  to  be  the  Christ 

heretics,  those  who  denied  Je-  before  his  baptism  ;  and  there- 

sus  to  be  the  Christ,  (ii.  22.)  fore    I   consider   both    expres- 

and  those  who  denied  that  Je-  sions  to  refer  to  the  Gnostics. 
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God  f  In  the  fourth  verse  he  had  explained  what 
he  meant  by  overcoming  the  world.  This  is  the  vic- 
tory, he  says,  that  overcometh  the  world,  even  our 
faith.  So  that  to  overcome  the  world,  and  to  he  horn 
of  God,  are  used  by  St.  John  for  the  same  thing,  for 
the  true  belief  which  it  is  necessary  for  a  Christian 
to  hold.  He  tells  us  therefore  that  the  true  Chris- 
tian must  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that 
Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  The  Gnostic  would  have 
said,  that  Christ  was  united  to  Jesus  at  his  baptism, 
or  he  would  have  said,  attaching  his  own  meaning 
to  the  words,  that  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God :  but 
St.  John  rejected  these  imperfect  and  evasive  confes- 
sions, and  required  the  trvie  Christian  to  say  une- 
quivocally, that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  and  that  Jesus 
is  the  Son  of  God.  He  then  continues.  This  is  he 
that  came  hy  water  and  Mood,  even  Jesus  Christ  : 
7iot  hy  water  only,  hut  hy  water  and  Mood:  and  it 
is  the  Spirit  that  heareth  witness,  hecause  the  Spirit 
is  truth.  The  Gnostics  no  doubt  had  heard  in  the 
preaching  of  the  apostles,  and  by  this  time  they  had 
seen  it  in  the  written  Gospels,  that  when  Jesus  rose 
ovit  of  the  water,  the  Spirit  descended  upon  him  like 
a  dove,  and  a  voice  was  heard,  which  said.  This  is 
my  beloved  Son.  This  was  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  Gnostics  built  their  doctrine  concerning 
Christ.  They  held  that  the  Spirit,  which  descended 
like  a  dove,  was  one  of  the  ^Eons  called  Christ :  that 
Jesus  went  into  the  water  either  a  delusive  phan- 
tom, or  a  mere  human  being,  but  that  when  he  came 
out  of  the  water,  Christ  was  residing  in  him.  St. 
John  denies  this  in  the  verse  which  I  have  read : 
This  is  he,  he  says,  that  came  hy  water  and  Mood, 
even  Jesus  Christ:  not  Jesus  only,  nor  Christ  only, 
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but  Jesus  Christ :  not  two  separate  beings  united 
for  a  time,  but  one  person.  Nor  did  this  one  person, 
Jesus  Christ,  come  hy  water  only,  or  in  the  water 
only,  when  he  was  baptized :  but  he  had  been  come 
long  before  hy  hloocl,  when  he  was  first  made  flesh 
and  dwelt  among  us.     And  as  to  the  Spirit  which 
descended  like  a  dove,  and  which  was  said  by  the 
Gnostics  to  be  the  jEon  Christ,  then  for  the  first 
time  coming  down  from  heaven,  St.  John  goes  on  to 
say,  It  is  the  Spirit  that  beareth  witness,  because 
the  Spirit  is  truth:  or  in  other  words,  The  Spirit 
was  not  Christ,  as  the  Gnostics  say,  but  it  came  to 
bear  witness   of  Christ,  to  testify  that  Jesus,  on 
whom  the  Sjjirit  descended,  was  the  Son  of  God  : 
and  this  witness  was  given  by  God  himself,  when 
he  said.  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  well 
pleased.     If  any  of  the  Gnostic  writings  had  come 
down  to  us,  we  should  perhaps  find  that  it  was  a 
common  expression  in  them  to  say  that  Christ  came 
by  water,  or  in  the  water.     It  at  least  seems  plain, 
that  some  persons  must  have  said  so,  or  St.  John 
would  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  assert,  that 
he  did  not  come  by  water  only.     But  ecclesiastical 
history  acquaints  us  with  no  persons  who  would 
have  said  that  Christ  came  by  water  otdy,  except  the 
Gnostics  :  and  they,  whether  Cerinthians  or  Docetse, 
wovild  certainly  have  said  so,  since  this  was  their  fun- 
damental doctrine  concerning  the  descent  of  Christ. 
I  would  observe  also,  that  though  oiu*  translators  in 
each  place  wrote  "  by  water,"  the  expressions  are 
not  the  same  in  the  Greek  ;  and  the  literal  transla- 
tion would  be.  This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and 
blood,  Jesus  Christ,  not  in  the  water  only,  but  in 
the  water  and  the  blood,  ovk  Iv  too  v^aTi  [/.ovov,  aXA'  ev 
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TO)  Zlari  Koi  t»  ai[Koi.Ti,  which  last  clause  might  per- 
haps be  rendered,  "  but  in  the  water  and  by  blood ;" 
and  the  meaning  of  the  whole  passage  would  be, 
that  Christ  did  not  come  when  the  Spirit  descended 
upon  Jesus  in  the  water,  but  Christ  was  with  Jesus 
both  when  he  was  in  the  water,  and  before,  when  he 
was  born  into  the  world  *^. 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  that  the  phrase  coming 
hy  hlood  is  a  very  extraordinary  one,  to  express  being 
horn  into  the  world :  to  which  I  would  answer,  that 
the  fairest  and  safest  way  to  interpret  an  author  is 
by  his  own  expressions  ;  and  when  St.  John  in  his 
Gospel  wished  to  sj^eak  of  the  spiritual  birth  of  a 
regenerated  Christian,  in  opposition  to  his  first  or  na- 
tural birth,  he  writes,  JVhich  were  born,  not  qfblood, 
nor  of  the  will  of  the  fiesh,  nor  of  the  will  of  man, 
hut  of  God.  (i.  13.)  It  is  plain,  that  to  he  born  of 
hlood  is  used  in  this  place  by  St.  John  for  a  natural 
or  ordinary  birth  :  and  so  I  conceive,  that  when  he 
spoke  in  his  Epistle  of  Jesus  Christ  coming  by  blood, 
he  meant  to  assert,  contrary  to  the  Gnostics,  that 
Christ  as  well  as  Jesus  was  born  of  Mary,  or,  as  it 
is  said  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  he  was  jmr- 
taker  of  flesh  and  blood.  (ii.l4.)  I  have  perhaps  spent 
too  much  time  upon  what  may  seem  to  some  a 
matter  of  verbal  criticism  :  but  I  could  not  pass  over 
what  appears  to  me  so  plain  an  allusion  to  the  Ce- 
rinthian  heresy  without  discussing  it  at  some  length. 
I  am  aware,  that  this  is  not  the  usual  interpretation, 
and  I  offer  it  with  the  greatest  diffidence  ^i  but  when 

'^  In  the  first  clause  of  v.  6.  iii.  5.  we  have  yewr^Grj  i^  vbaros. 

it  is  Si'  vSarof,  in  the  second  iv  f  Michaelis  understood  this 

7-Gj  vbari,  and  John  the  Baptist  passage  to  be  directed  against 

speaks  of  himself  as  baptizing,  the  Cerinthian  notion  of  Christ 

fv  vbari,  John  i.  33.    In  John  descending  upon  Jesus  at  his 
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the  whole  Epistle  is  so  pointedly  directed  against  the 
Docetae,  and  when  this  view  of  the  passage  enables 
us  to  explain  it  literally  without  any  allegorical  or 
mystical  meaning,  I  can  hardly  help  concluding  that 
the  interpretation  is  right,  and  that  the  false  doc- 
trines of  the  Gnostics  concerning  Christ  were  those 
which  St.  John  intended  to  confute  ^^. 

baptism  :  but  he  explains  com-  ferings  and  death  of  Christ.  voL 
ing  by  blood  to  relate  to  the  suf-     III.  part  i.  c.  7.  §.  3.  p.  283. 
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John  xx.  31. 

These  are  written,  that  ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God;  and  that  believing  ye  might  have 
lije  through  his  name. 

IN  my  last  Lecture  I  pointed  out  some  passages  in 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John,  which  ajDpeared  to  be  di- 
rected against  the  Gnostic  opinions  concerning  Christ. 
I  also  observed,  that  St.  John  in  his  Gospel  refutes 
the  notions  of  the  Docetae  ;  and  I  stated,  that  accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  of  several  ancient  writers,  his 
express  object  in  publishing  his  Gospel  was  to  check 
the  heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  It  has  often  been 
shewn,  that  the  doctrines  delivered  in  the  opening  of 
his  Gospel  confirm  this  statement.  But  I  feel  it 
impossible,  in  examining  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  not 
to  notice  some  of  the  remarks  which  have  been  made 
upon  his  peculiar  phraseology. 

We  are  here  obliged  to  act  partly  upon  the  defen- 
sive ;  and  we  must  not  only  consider  St.  John  as  the 
opponent  of  heresies,  but  we  are  called  upon  to  in- 
quire, whether  St.  John  himself  did  not  introduce 
new  expressions  and  new  doctrines,  and  corrupt  the 
simplicity  of  the  Gospel.  These  are  heavy  charges 
against  the  beloved  disciple  of  his  Master;  and  I  am 
entering  perhaps  upon  what  is  thought  dangerous 
ground,  when  I  projDOse  to  consider  the  influence, 
which  the  Platonic  doctrines  had  upon  Christianity. 

o 
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But  it  becomCvS  not  the  inquirer  after  truth  to  neglect 
or  evade  a  question,  because  it  is  beset  with  danger. 
It  is  an  old  remark,  that  truth  is  a  single  point,  but 
error  is  infinite :  and  so  long  as  it  pleases  God  that 
reason  shall  be  our  guide,  there  is  always  a  chance 
of  our  falling,  even  while  we  fix  our  eyes  steadily 
on  the  light.  But  the  humble  fear,  which  leads  us 
to  be  diffident  of  ourselves,  is  very  different  from 
that  wilful  blindness  which  is  afraid  to  examine,  for 
fear  of  meeting  difficulties.  God  forbid,  that  the 
timid  friend  or  the  insidious  opponent  of  Christianity 
should  say,  that  in  any  point  it  shrinks  from  inquiry. 
It  has  pleased  God,  that  the  gospel  should  be  at- 
tacked, and  the  same  almighty  Being  has  raised  up 
champions  in  its  cause.  They  have  answered  every 
argument,  they  have  refuted  every  calumny  :  and  he 
who  defends  any  outwork  of  our  faith,  has  little 
else  to  do  than  to  arm  himself  with  weapons  which 
have  already  been  victorious,  and  to  lay  hold  of  the 
same  shield  which  has  already  repelled  every  as- 
sault. But  it  is  the  peculiar  character  of  infidelity 
to  forget  its  own  defeats :  and  though  the  same  ar- 
guments have  again  and  again  been  answered,  they 
are  again  and  again  revived :  and  the  ignorant  or 
doubting  mind  is  in  danger,  because  it  knows  not 
the  antidote  to  the  poison  which  is  offered.  So  it  is 
with  the  charge  which  has  often  been  brought,  that 
Christianity  was  corrupted  by  the  doctrines  of  Plato : 
a  charge,  which  I  may  say  with  confidence,  has  laid 
open  in  its  supporters  more  inconsistencies,  and  more 
mistatements  than  any  other,  which  ever  has  been 
advanced. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures,  that  the  Platonic  philosophy  was  one  of 
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the  chief  causes  which  led  to  Gnosticism  :  and  we 
are  told  in  retiu'n,  that  the  Platonic  philosophy  in- 
fected Christianity  itself.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  all  persons,  who  have  opposed  this  charge,  have 
taken  their  ground  judiciously,  or  put  the  question 
in  its  true  light.  If  Christianity  as  well  as  Gnosti- 
cism had  been  solely  the  ofTsjDring  of  the  human 
mind,  there  is  no  reason  why  both  hypotheses  might 
not  be  true  ;  and  the  Platonic  philosophy  might  be 
the  source,  from  which  the  two  streams  of  Chistian- 
ity  and  Gnosticism  diverged,  meeting  again  occa- 
sionally as  they  flowed.  But  Christianity  was  not 
an  invention  of  the  human  mind  ;  and  before  we 
proceed  further  in  this  subject,  I  should  wish  to  lay 
down  two  fundamental  principles:  1.  That  there  are 
certain  points  of  vital  importance  for  us  to  believe  ; 
by  which  I  mean,  not  only  that  to  know  and  believe 
them  is  absolutely  necessary,  but  that  we  must  know 
and  believe  them  in  one  way  and  no  other.  2.  That 
these  points,  which  are  essential  to  our  belief,  are 
such  as  have  been  revealed  by  God.  Now  if  these 
two  principles  be  granted,  it  seems  to  follow  as  a 
demonstrable  conclusion,  that  no  human  opinions 
can  modify  or  alter  in  any  way  whatsoever  these 
fundamental  points.  Thus  for  instance,  if  we  say 
that  the  divinity  of  Christ  is  a  doctrine  revealed  in 
the  Bible,  but  if  our  opponents  could  prove  that  it 
was  not  preached  by  the  apostles,  but  borrowed  by 
the  Fathers  from  the  Platonists,  then  assuredly  we 
should  stand  convicted  of  a  contradiction  in  terms. 
If  we  could  not  answer  them,  we  must  either  per- 
sist in  saying  that  a  doctrine  which  was  invented 
by  man  was  also  revealed  by  God,  or  we  must  allow 
that  the  doctrine  itself  is  not  of  vital  imjjortance.     I 

o  2 
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see  no  middle  course  for  us  to  adopt:  and  the  ground 
is  therefore  so  far  cleared  before  us,  that  we  must 
make  a  marked  distinction  between  points  which 
are  essential  and  those  which  are  not.  If  it  can  be 
proved  that  essential  articles  of  our  faith,  those 
which  we  profess  to  have  direct  from  God,  were  in- 
troduced into  the  church  from  Platonism,  then  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Christianity  itself 
must  fall  to  the  ground.  The  remnant  of  our  faith 
might  still  be  true ;  but  who  would  rest  his  sal- 
vation upon  a  speculative  chance  ?  Who  would 
care  to  cling  to  the  little  which  was  left  him  of 
the  gospel,  if  after  having  fondly  hoped  that  he 
was  warmed  by  a  ray  from  heaven,  he  found  that  he 
had  only  been  enveloped  in  an  exhalation  from  the 
schools  ? 

It  is  not  so,  at  least  it  need  not  be  so,  with  points 
which  are  not  fundamental.  Here  it  is,  that  some 
advocates  of  the  gospel  have  shewn  too  jealous  a 
sensibility,  and  too  great  a  determination  to  con- 
cede nothing  to  the  Platonists.  If  they  say  upon 
conviction,  and  by  an  examination  of  details,  that 
the  Platonic  philosophy  had  no  influence  upon  the 
Fathers,  we  are  bound  to  believe  that  they  mean 
to  speak  the  truth.  But  let  us  beware  how  we  pre- 
judge the  question,  or  decide  hastily  without  a  know- 
ledge of  the  facts.  If  a  person,  who  has  read  and 
reflected  on  the  Bible,  were  asked,  whether  he 
thinks  it  probable  that  the  apostles  and  their  suc- 
cessors were  influenced  at  all  by  heathen  philoso- 
phy, he  might  answer,  that  it  is  not  probable :  but 
if  the  same  person  were  told  that  Justin  Martyr, 
the  earliest  Christian  Father,  who  had  not  con- 
versed with  the  apostles,  liad  been  an  heathen  and  a 
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Platonist^;  that  Clement  and  Origen  were  brought 
up  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria,  where  the  Platonic 
philosophy  was  most  popular  with  Jews  and  Gen- 
tiles, would  he  reason  any  longer  upon  probabilities? 
or  if  he  did,  would  he  not  be  giving  a  decided  ad- 
vantage to  our  opponents,  who  would  require  a 
strong  case  to  be  made  out  against  the  probability 
that  these  writers  were  influenced  by  Platonism  ? 
There  remains  therefore  but  one  course,  to  examine 
the  writings  of  these  j^ersons :  a  preliminary  step, 
which  I  fear  has  been  too  much  neglected  by  the 
supporters  and  the  opponents  of  the  charge,  that 
Christianity  was  corrupted  by  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy. 

It  would  be  easy  in  the  first  place  to  observe,  in 
what  terms  Justin  Martyr  and  the  other  Fathers 
speak  of  Plato :  for  if,  as  we  are  told,  they  still  con- 
tinued partial  to  that  philosopher,  we  should  find 
them  endeavouring  to  narrow  the  line  which  sepa- 
rated them,  and  to  shew  that  the  sublime  specula- 
tions of  the  heathen,  and  the  revelation  which  came 
from  heaven,  had  many  points  of  resemblance.  Now 
it  is  undeniable,  that  we  do  find  the  Fathers  shew- 
ing this  preference  to  Plato.  They  do  speak  of  him 
as  teaching  the  jiurest  and  sublimest  philosoj^hy ; 
and  they  do  endeavour  to  prove,  that  this  philoso- 

^  He  speaks  of  himself  as  tonist :  he  adds,  "  the  concep- 
once  "  rejoicing  in  the  doc-  "  tion  of  incorporeal  beings 
"  trines  of  Plato:"  (Apol.  II.  "  delighted  me  greatly;  and  the 
12.  p.  96.)  and  he  teUs  us  that  "  theory  of  ^Ae/rferts  gave  wings 
he  first  studied  with  a  Stoical  "  to  my  imagination."  He  was 
philosopher,  then  with  a  Peri-  then  converted  to  Christianity, 
patetic,  then  with  a  Pythago-  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  2.  p.  103.  He 
rean,  and,  finding  no  satisfac-  had  been  at  Alexandria.  Co- 
lion  in  any  of  these  schools,  hort.  13.  p.  17. 
he  betook   himself  to   a  Pla- 

o  3 
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phy  resembled  the  gospel.  But  at  the  same  time  they 
avow  their  dissent  from  Plato ;  they  tell  us  plainly 
in  what  that  dissent  consisted  ;  and  when  they  give 
to  Plato  the  precedence  in  philosophy,  it  is  because 
among  erroneous  systems  they  considered  his  to  ap- 
proach nearest  to  the  truth  ^^.  So  far  were  they  from 
making  Platonism  the  rule  to  which  Christianity 
was  to  be  accommodated,  that  in  some  points  at 
least  they  did  exactly  the  reverse.  They  assert, 
with  very  little  evidence,  and  often  contrary  to 
sound  reason,  that  Plato  borrowed  from  the  Jewish 
scriptures^':  and  it  is  demonstrable,  that  in  their 
zeal  to  make  Plato  agree  with  revelation,  they  re- 
present him  as  saying  what  he  never  said,  such  as 
that  matter  was  not  eternal  but  created  by  God^. 
This  was  not  the  conduct  of  men,  who  were  so 
deeply  imbued  with  their  ancient  creed,  or  who  in- 
haled so  fatally  the  atmosphere  around  them,  as  to 
set  the  wisdom  of  men  above  the  wisdom  of  God. 

In  the  next  place  it  is  easy  to  see  what  were  the 
doctrines  of  Plato,  and  what  were  the  doctrines  of 
the  Fathers.  Both  are  on  record  as  matters  of  his- 
tory. But  I  would  repeat  one  caution  which  has 
been  often  forgotten  in  the  present  controversy ; 
which  is,  that  the  later  Platonists  differ  exceedingly 
from  their  first  founder ;  and  whether  it  be  true  or 
no,  that  Platonism  influenced  Christianity,  it  is  de- 
monstrable that  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures 
had  an  effect  upon  Platonism.  If  the  Fathers  bor- 
rowed from  the  Platonic  philosophy,  it  must  be 
with  the  later  Platonists  that  we  trace  their  agree- 
ment ;    and  upon  this  I   would  willingly  rest  the 

^  See  note  '^. 
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issue  of  the  dispute :  for  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Platonists  were  the  bitterest  enemies  which  the 
Christians  had  to  encounter.  It  is  true,  that  they 
charged  the  Christians  with  borrowing  from  Plato ; 
and  these  were  the  same  points  which  the  Christians 
charged  Plato  with  borrowing  from  Moses :  but  the 
later  Platonists  never  ceased  their  attacks  upon  the 
Christians,  for  corrupting,  as  they  said,  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato :  and  when  the  gospel  at  length 
triumphed  over  heathenism,  the  Platonists  were  the 
last  to  defend  the  breach,  and  many  of  them  died 
still  combating  for  their  expiring  cause  ^.  All  this 
might  lead  us  to  imagine  that  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  Christianity  were  considered  to  have 
points  of  resemblance  :  but  that  man  would  be  bold 
indeed,  who  with  so  many  proofs  of  disagreement 
before  him,  would  decide,  without  well  weighing 
the  question,  that  the  Christians  borrowed  from  the 
Platonists.  One  point  is  quite  certain,  that  those 
who  have  brought  the  charge  in  modern  times  differ 
entirely  from  the  Platonists  of  the  four  first  cen- 
turies. These  philosophers  asserted,  that  the  Chris- 
tians had  taken  their  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from 
Plato,  but  they  reproached  them  for  using  it  in  a 
totally  different  sense  ^l  Our  modern  opponents 
have  changed  the  form  of  the  accusation,  and  say, 

'-  I  need  only  mention  the  yeiv  t6v  vlov  rov  Qeov  eivai  airo- 

names  of  Porphyry,   Sopater,  \6yov,  and  for  making  Christ 

Edesius,    Maximus,    Marinus,  ov  \6yov  Kadapbv  koI  dyiov,  dWa 

Isidorus  of  Gaza,  and  Ammo-  koi  dvBpaivov  aTLfiorarov  (II.  31. 

nius ;  the   two  last  of  whom,  p.  413.)   He  says  also  that  the 

even  in  the  sixth  century,  ex-  Christians  spoke  of  the  Son  of 

erted  themselves  in  attacking  God,  because  the  ancients  had 

Christianity.  called  the  world   the    Son   of 

'^  Celsus  abuses   the  Chris-  God.  (VI.  47.  p.  669.) 
tians,  cos  (raxjii^ofifvois  iv  tw  Xe- 

O  4j 
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that  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of  the  Logos  were 
never  heard  of  in  the  time  of  the  apostles ;  that  it 
was  invented  for  the  first  time  by  Justin  Martyr, 
who  took  it  from  the  Platonists.  It  is  plain,  that 
the  two  charges  are  wholly  different,  and  in  fact 
quite  incompatible:  the  first  I  conceive  to  have  a 
groundwork  of  truth,  the  latter  to  be  totally  false. 

Of  all  the  charges  which  have  been  repeated  by 
one  writer  after  another,  and  apparently  with  little 
consideration,  none  is  more  easy  to  be  refuted  than 
that  which  makes  Justin  Martyr  the  inventor  of  a 
new  doctrine,  and  the  corrupter  of  Christianity.  I 
cannot  trace  this  opinion  to  any  earlier  author  than 
Zuicker,  a  Prussian  Socinian,  who  lived  in  the 
seventeenth  century;  and  he  publicly  maintained, 
that  Simon  Magus  and  the  Gnostics  invented  a  new 
doctrine  concerning  the  Logos,  totally  different  from 
that  of  the  apostles  concerning  Christ ;  and  that  at 
length  Justin  Martyr,  through  his  attachment  to 
Platonism,  introduced  this  doctrine  into  the  church^. 
Our  own  country  has  produced  another  writer,  and 
almost  in  our  own  times,  who  has  embraced  this 
opinion,  and  confidently  pronounced  that  Justin 
Martyr  is  the  first  Christian  writer,  who  adopted 
the  doctrine  of  the  permanent  personality  of  the 
Logos.     But  Priestley  has  gone  much  further  than 


*=  Zuicker  made  this  asser-  of  Orpheus.     3.  The  Platonic 

tion  in.the  Irenicum  Irenicorum,  philosophy.    4.  A  remnant  of 

published  in    1658.  p.  17,  18.  attachment  to  heathenism.    5. 

He  assigns  six  principal  causes  The   custom  of  deifying  men. 

which  led  Justin  Martyr  to  in-  6.  A  superstitious  proneness  to 

troduce  his  new  doctrines  of  worship  one  who  was  merely 

Christ  and  the  Logos  :    i.  The  a  man.    See  Bull's  Primitiva  et 

heresy  of  Simon  Magus.  2.  The  Apost.  Trad,  and  Nelson's  Life 

verses  forged  under  the  name  of  Bull,  §.  69.  p.  336.  ed.  1827. 
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his  predecessor  in  the  boldness  of  his  assertions  *. 
Zuicker  was  well  aware,  that  the  Gospel  of  St.  John 
was  fatal  to  his  hypothesis ;  and  he  therefore  de- 
cided that  the  beginning  of  that  Gospel  was  not 
written  by  the  apostle.  This  was  a  bold  assertion, 
but  it  did  not  treat  with  contempt  our  critical  or 
our  reasoning  powers.  Priestley  took  a  totally  dif- 
ferent course,  and  when  speaking  of  the  first  verses 
of  St.  John's  Gospel,  he  says,  "  In  this  celebrated 
"  passage  there  is  no  mention  of  Christ,  and  that 
"  the  word  Logos  means  Christ,  is  not  to  be  taken 
"  for  granted  ^."  In  another  place  he  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say,  "  that  the  Christians  for  whom  St. 
"  John  wrote  his  Gospel,  never  imagined  that  Christ 
*'  was  meant  by  the  Logos'^."  We  perhaps  have  a 
right  to  assume,  when  these  two  writers  have  re- 
course to  arguments  like  these,  that  they  found  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  an  insuj^erable  objection  to 
their  scheme.  Accordingly  the  one  endeavoured  to 
mislead  our  reason,  the  other  would  teach  us  to  dis- 


f  Zuicker   was  followed  by  charge  in  his  Dissertations,  (vol. 

Sandius  in  his  Nucleus  Histories  I.  p.  764.  vol.  II.   Prsef.)    The 

Ecclesiastics  and  Interp.  Para-  editor  seems  also  to  be  unfair 

dox.  p.  151  :  the  author  of  Ju-  in   bringing  the    same   charge 

dictum  Patrum,  8;c.    contra   G.  against    Le    Clerc,    when    he 

Bulli  Def.   Fid.  Nic.    and   by  quotes  his  Epistola:  Criticce  VII. 

Souverain,   Platonisme  devoil^.  VIII.   IX :     thougli    Le    Clerc 

It  is  needless  to   specify  any  seems  to  have  said  something 

particular   passages  in  Priest-  of  the  kind  in  his  Biblioth.  Univ. 

ley's  History  of  the  Church,  and  torn.  X.  p.  181,  403 .  Bibl.  Choi- 

his  History   of  early   Opinions,  sie.  torn.  XII.  p.  213. 

The  innovation  introduced  by  s  Hist,    of   early   Opinions, 

Justin  Martyr  enters  into  al-  vol.  I.  p.  68. 

most  every  argument  of  both  '^  lb.  III.  p.  160.    Socinus, 

these  works.     Mosheim  is  ac-  Crellius,  and  all  the  early  So- 

cused  of  having  said  the  same  cinians  allowed  that  the  Logos 

by  the  editor  of  Justin  Martyr;  meant  Jesus  Christ. 
{Prcef.  p.  X.)  but  he  repels  the 
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card  it :  for  most  assuredly  if  any  person  will  say, 
that  when  St.  John  wrote.  The  Word  was  made 
Jlesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  he  did  not  mean  the 
same  person  whom  he  afterwards  speaks  of  as  Jesus 
Christ,  there  can  be  little  profit  either  to  learning  or 
religion  by  carrying  on  the  dispute. 

Justin  Martyr  is  evidently  fixed  upon  as  the  cor- 
rupter of  Christianity,  because  he  is  the  earliest  of 
the  Fathers  who  had  not  conversed  with  the  apo- 
stles. Whatever  he  says  therefore  cannot  be  traced 
to  any  other  of  the  Fathers :  but  even  in  this  view 
of  the  case,  there  is  much  unfairness  or  assumption 
in  the  argument  of  our  opponents.  The  earliest 
work  of  Justin  Martyr  was  written,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, about  the  year  140;  and  in  this  and  all  his 
writings  he  speaks  plainly  and  unequivocally  of  the 
personality  of  the  Logos.  Now  it  is  at  least  a  very 
weak  argument,  because  no  earlier  writings  are  now 
in  existence  which  contain  the  same  doctrine,  that 
therefore  there  never  were  any :  and  the  more  natu- 
ral conclusion  would  be,  that  Justin  Martyr  used 
words  and  phrases  which  would  be  understood  by 
his  contemporaries,  rather  than  those  which  from 
being  new  would  be  unintelligible,  or  expose  him  to 
general  reproach.  If  the  doctrine  professed  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr  was  not  that  of  the  apostles,  we  must  at 
least  allow  a  few  years  for  its  growing  into  use,  and 
for  Justin  being  able  to  speak  of  it  as  the  doctrine 
everywhere  received.  But  we  need  not  go  back 
many  years,  to  come  to  the  end  of  the  first  century, 
when  St.  John  himself  was  yet  alive ;  and  after  the 
death  of  that  apostle,  there  would  be  thousands  of 
persons,  who  well  knew  his  sentiments,  and  who 
would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  Justin  or  any 
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other  person,  who  made  innovations  in  the  Gospel. 
What  shall  we  say  of  Polycarp,  who,  as  Irenseus 
informs  us,  had  conversed  with  many  who  had  seen 
Christ,  had  been  instructed  by  the  apostles,  had 
been  appointed  by  them  to  the  bishopric  of  Smyrna, 
and  was  the  immediate  disciple  of  St.  John  ^?  Did 
not  Polycarp  know  the  real  doctrines  of  St.  John, 
or  would  he  have  tolerated  the  slightest  change  in 
them  ?  And  yet  Polycarjj  lived  to  a  very  advanced 
age,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  martyred  about 
the  year  166,  long  after  the  period  assigned  for  the 
corruption  of  Christianity  by  Justin  Martyr.  It 
was  some  years  after  that  period,  that  he  is  stated 
by  his  disciple  Irenaeus  to  have  come  to  Rome,  and 
to  have  brought  back  many  Christians  who  had 
been  seduced  by  Valentinus  and  Marcion.  It  is 
notorious,  that  these  heretics  borrowed  largely  from 
the  Platonic  doctrines,  from  which  also  we  are  told 
that  Justin  Martyr  borrowed:  and  yet  Irenaeus, 
who  speaks  of  Valentinus  being  condemned  by  Poly- 
carp, commends  Justin  for  the  soundness  of  his 
faith.  Surely  then  if  any  point  is  capable  of  de- 
monstration, it  is  that  Polycarp,  Justin  Martyr,  and 
Irenaeus  all  held  the  same  doctrines.  It  is  also 
plain  that  Irenaeus  everywhere  speaks  of  Christ  as 
the  divinely  preexisting  Logos  :  Justin  Martyi*  held 
the  same  language  before  and  after  the  arrival  of 
Polycarp  at  Rome ;  and  Polycarp  may  be  taken  as 
preserving  the  uniformity  of  faith  from  the  death 
of  the  apostles  to  late  in  the  second  century.  If 
then  there  ever  was  a  gratuitous  assumption,  it  is 
this,  that  Justin  Martyr  made  inroads  on  the  purity 

'  III.  3,  4,  p.  176,  177.  et  apud  Eus.  V.  20. 
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of  the  gospel :  and  if  ever  we  had  security  for  the 
soundness  of  a  Christian's  faith,  it  is  that  which 
Polycarp  and  Irenaeus  furnish  to  Justin  Martyr'^. 

Nor  is  this  all.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten  that 
Ignatius,  who  died  but  a  few  years  after  St.  John, 
speaks  of  Christ  exactly  in  the  same  manner  with 
Justin  Martyr,  The  latter  writer  expresses  himself 
with  more  precision,  and  gives  proofs  of  a  more 
philosophical  mind  ;  but  one  sentence  may  often 
shew  the  sentiments  of  a  man  as  plainly  as  the  most 
laboiu'ed  argument :  and  if  Ignatius'  had  written 
nothing  else  concerning  Christ  than  that  which  he 
has  written,  that  he  is  "  the  Son  of  God,  his  eternal 
"  Logos',"  it  would  be  most  unwarrantable  to  say, 
that  the  personality  of  the  Logos  was  a  doctrine 
first  introduced  by  Justin  Martyr.  But  it  would  be 
trifling  with  criticism,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
to  prove  that  St.  John  himself  held  the  personality 
of  the  Logos  :  and  the  argument  of  Zuicker  is  far 
more  rational  than  that  of  Priestley,  who  said  that 
St.  John  himself  was  indebted  to  Platonism  for  his 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  ^^.  This  is  a  statement  which 
it  well  becomes  us  to  examine  ;  and  the  subject  is 
closely  connected  with  that  of  the  present  Lectures, 
— an  inquiry  into  the  heresies  of  the  first  century. 

Most  persons  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel :  not  only  for  the  high 
and  mysterious  doctrines  which  it  propounds  so 
abruptly,  and  in  a  manner  so  entirely  different  from 

^  The  charge  brought  against  Trad.     Maranus,    Benedictine 

Justin  Martyi-  is  refuted  by  Ca-  editor  of  Justin  Martyr,  Prcef. 

saub.  ad  Baron,  p.  5.   Lansse-  part.  II.  c.  1.  p.  x. 
lius,  Calumn.  Casaub.  Dispunct.         '  Ad  Magnes.  8.  p.  19. 
c.  I.     Bull,   Primit.   et  Apost. 
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the  other  Evangelists,  but  also  for  the  use  of  a  to- 
tally new  term,  which  none  of  those  Evangelists  had 
used  before.  It  was  the  opinion  of  many  of  the 
Fathers,  and  not  a  few  modern  writers  have  adoj)ted 
the  same  notion,  that  the  word  Logos  is  used  in  the 
Old  Testament,  and  in  many  passages  of  the  New, 
beside  the  writings  of  St.  John,  with  reference  to 
the  Son  of  God,  i.  e.  to  Jesus  Christ.  Thus  we  find 
it  constantly  asserted,  that  the  second  and  third 
Persons  of  the  Trinity  are  intended  in  the  33rd 
Psalm,  where  we  read.  By  the  Word  of  the  Lord 
were  the  heavens  made;  and  all  the  host  of  them 
by  the  breath  of  his  mouth,  (v.  6™.)  So  also  those 
words  in  the  119th  Psalm,  (v.  89.)  For  ever,  O 
Lord,  thy  Word  is  settled  in  heaven  °,  and  other 
similar  expressions  in  the  Psalms  °  have  been  applied 
to  the  Son  of  God.  In  the  New  Testament,  St.  Luke 
has  been  thought  to  use  the  term  Logos  in  this 
sense,  when  he  speaks  of  eyewitnesses  and  ministers 
of  the  WordP  :  (i.  2.)  and  where  in  the  Acts  he  re- 
presents St.  Paul  as  saying,  /  commend  you  to  God, 
and  to  the  Word  of  His  Grace,  which  is  able  to 
build  you  up.  (xx.  32.)  St.  James  has  been  consi- 
dered to  have  done  the  same,  when  he  writes,  Of 
his  own  will  begat  He  us  ivith  the  Wotrl  of  truth: 


"^  Iren.  I.  22.  i.  p.  98.  Ens.  21.  p.  227.  et  alibi.    Marcellus 

Dem.  Ev.V.  5.  p.  228.  Epiph.  apud  Epiph.  Hcer.  LXXII.   2. 

Hcer.  LXIX.  34.  p.  757.  LXXI.  p.  836.  Eus.  Dem.  Ev.  III.  15. 

4.  p.  832.  Theodor et,H(er. Fab.  p.  179.  Psalm  evil.  20.  He  sent 

V.  4.  p.  261.  his  Word  and  healed  them.  Eus. 

"  Epiph.  H(cr.  LXV.   3.  p.  Dem.  Ev.  VI.   7.  p.  264.  cont. 

609,  610.  Marcell.  II.  2.  p.  36.     Psalm 

"  Psalm  xlv.  I.    "  Eructavit  cxlvii.  18.  He   sendeth   out    his 

"■  cor  meum  Verbum  bonum,"  Word  and  melteth  them.   Epiph. 

is  quoted  by  Origen   in  Joan.  Har.  LXV.  5.  p.  612. 

torn.    I.    23.    p.   25.    et    alibi.  p    Marcellus    apud    Epiph. 

A\hdinQ,s>ms>,deDecret.Syn.Nic.  Har.  LXXII.  2.  p.  836. 
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(i.  18.)  and  many  more  instances  might  be  brought, 
in  which  the  term  Logos  is  supposed  to  have  been 
applied  to  Christ  before  the  writings  of  St.  John.  I 
am  aware  of  the  presumption  of  opposing  the  opin- 
ion of  the  ancients,  or  of  learned  men  in  later  times, 
who  have  made  the  Scriptures  their  study.  But  I 
am  unwilling  that  any  even  of  the  outworks  of  our 
faith  should  rest  upon  a  weak  foundation  ;  and  I 
can  hardly  think  it  judicious  to  maintain  the  early 
use  of  the  term  Logos  by  such  instances  as  these. 
It  will  be  plain  to  every  reader,  that  the  IVbrd  in 
these  passages  from  the  New  Testament  may  be 
taken  simply  to  mean  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  as 
the  Word  which  God  has  revealed  through  his  Son : 
and  if  this  may  be  the  interpretation,  we  shall  never 
satisfy  gainsayers  by  shewing  that  there  may  be 
another. 

I  allow  that  there  are  passages  much  stronger 
than  those  which  I  have  quoted,  where  the  Logos 
or  Word  may  without  any  violence  be  understood 
personally  of  Christ,  and  where  perhaps  a  more  ap- 
propriate sense  may  be  obtained  by  such  an  inter- 
pretation. Thus  when  St.  Peter  says  in  the  Acts, 
The  Word  which  God  sent  unto  the  children  of 
Israel,  preaching  peace  hij  Jesus  Christ,  he  is  Lord 
of  all,  (x.  36.)  the  idea  of  God  sending  the  Word 
brings  naturally  to  our  mind  the  personal  Logos,  or 
his  Son  Jesus  Christ*! :  and  this  notion  might  be 
confirmed  by  what  we  read  in  the  next  verse. 
That  Word  ye  know,  which  was  published  through- 
out  all  Judmi,  and  began  from  Galilee.  Here,  in- 
deed, it  is  said,  that  the  Word  was  not  sent,  but 
published,  and  the  personality  of  the  Word  might 

'I  It,  is  so  undersrood  by  Hippolytus,  cont.  Noetvm.  13.  vol.  II. 
P    15- 
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seem  to  be  excluded :  but  then  it  will  be  observed, 
that  St.  Peter  here  changes  the  form  of  his  expres- 
sion, and  the  term  is  not  as  before,  Adyo?-,  but  /j^/x,a. 
In  his  First  Epistle,  St.  Peter  speaks  of  our  being 
horn  again  by  the  Word  of  God  which  liveth  and 
abideth  for  ever :  (1  Pet.  i.  23.)    and  here  also  the 
living  Word  might  be  taken  for  the  personal  Logos 
or  Son  of  God :  but  I  would  again  observe,  that  in 
the  next  verse,  where  we  read,  JSut  the  Word  of 
the  Lord  endureth  for  ever :  and  this  is  the  Word 
which  by  the  gospel  is  preached  unto  you,  the  Greek 
term  is  not  Aoyoj,  but  p^/xa.     St.  Paul  also,  in  his 
Epistle  to  Titus,  speaks  of  God  having  in  due  times 
manifosted  his  Word  through  preaching:  (Tit.  i.  3.) 
and  there  is  a  more  remarkable  passage  in  the  Epi- 
stle to  the  Hebrews,  which  has  been  applied  in  the 
personal  sense  to  Christ  by  many  commentators  : 
The  Word  of  God,  says  the  apostle,  is  quick,  and 
powerful,  and  sharper  than  any  two-edged  sword, 
piercing  even  to  the  dividitig  asunder  of' soul  and 
spirit,  and  of  the  Joints  and  marrow,  and  is  a  dis- 
cerner  of  the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart:  nei- 
ther is  there  any  creature  that  is  not  manifest  in  his 
sight.    (Heb.  iv.  12,  13.)     The  construction  of  this 
sentence  might  certainly  allow  an  interpreter  to  at- 
tach personality  to  the  Word  of  God^ :  and  this  in- 
terpretation might  be  confirmed  by  our  finding  from 
Philo  Judaeus,  who  used  the  Logos  in  the  Platonic 
sense,  that  it  was  common  with  the  Jewish  Pla- 
tonists  to  compare  the  Logos  or  Reason  of  God  to  a 
sword.     Philo  has  certainly  more  than  one  passage, 
which  strongly  reminds  us  of  this  in  the  Epistle  to 

^  It  is  so  taken  by  Athanasius  in  several  places. 
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the  Hebrews :  and  I  would  not  pronounce  that  the 
apostle  may  not  have  had  in  his  mind  the  use  which 
was  made  of  the  idea  by  his  philosophical  country- 
men ^^i  but  our  faith  in  such  an  interpretation  might 
be  shaken  by  observing  that  St.  Paul,  in  his  Epistle 
to  the  Ei)hesians,  speaks  of  the  sword  of  the  Spirit, 
which  is  the  Word  of  GocP :  (vi,  17.)  and  there  the 
term  is  not  Adyof,  but  /Jiy^a.  Uj^on  the  whole,  I  can 
only  repeat  what  I  observed  before,  that  none  of 
these  instances  are  sufficiently  certain  to  prove  that 
the  Logos  was  intended  personally  for  the  Son  of 
God :  and,  at  all  events,  it  will  be  allowed  that  the 
instances  are  few,  and  that  St.  John  uses  the  term 
in  a  much  more  marked  and  unequivocal  manner 
than  any  of  the  other  writers  ^  Let  an  unprejudiced 
person,  after  reading  the  rest  of  the  New  Testament, 
then  jjroceed  to  the  writings  of  St.  John  ;  and  he 
cannot  fail  to  observe  that  there  is  a  term  in  St. 


5    Grotius   at    Heb.   iv.    12.  mentions  John  v.  38.  Acts  xx. 

quotes   a  verse  of  Phocylides,  32.  beside  some  of  the  instances 

OTrXoi/   roi   \6yos  avhp\   TOfiarepov  which  I  have  quoted  :    "  Quin- 

eari  (n8r]pov.  "  etiam  in  multis  aliis  Foederis 

*  This  application  of  the  "  Novi  libris  'Koyos  ivviroa-Taros 
term  Logos,  as  used  in  the  "  significatur,  quae  interpretum 
Old  Testament,  to  Christ,  is  "  vulgus  fugisse  videntur."  Mi- 
pursued  at  some  length  by  chaelis  opposes  this  interpreta- 
Eusebius,  Dem.  Ev.  lib.  V.  tion,  Introd.  vol.  III.  Part.  I. 
and  Pr«7;.  Ev.yW.  12:  XI.  14.  c.  7.  §.  3.  as  does  archbishop 
Waterland  conceived  that  Heb.  Laurence,  in  his  Dissertation 
iv.  12,  13.  applied  to  the  Son  upon  the  Logos,  p.  26.  Dey- 
of  God,  vol.  II.  p.  154  ;  and  lingius  conceived  Psalm  xxxiii. 
Mangey,  in  his  preface  to  Philo  6.  to  refer  to  Christ,  Observ. 
Judeeus,  p.  xiii.  supports  the  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  249  ;  as  did 
interpretation  of  the  Fathers  :  Lampe,  {Com.  in  Joan.  i.  i.  :) 
"  memoratiu"  Xdyos  evvnoo-TaTos  but  he  thought  the  application 
"  in  Novo  Fa3dere  sgepius  quam  of  2  Sam.  vii.  21.  Psalm  cvii. 
"  vulgo  videtur,  tum  apud  cae-  20.  cxlviii.  8.  Hag.  ii.  5.  un- 
"  teros  sacros  scriptores  tum  certain. 
"  D.  Joannen  ipsum."  He  then 
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John's  Gospel  with  which  he  was  not  before  fami- 
liar. What  then  was  it  which  led  St.  John  to  em- 
ploy this  term?  He  uses  it  without  any  explanation: 
he  evidently  supposes  that  his  readers  would  under- 
stand it ;  and  the  natural  inference  would  be,  that 
the  persons,  for  whom  his  Gospel  was  written,  were 
in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Lo- 
gos or  Word  of  God. 

It  now  becomes  of  great  importance  that  we 
should  notice  the  dates  of  some  of  the  apostolic 
writings.  The  Second  Epistle  of  St.  Paul  to  Timothy, 
which  was  the  last  that  he  wrote,  appears  to  have 
been  composed  in  the  year  64  or  66,  not  long  before 
the  apostle's  death.  The  two  Epistles  of  St.  Peter 
were  probably  written  about  the  same  time ;  and 
the  Second  of  them  so  closely  resembles  the  Epistle 
of  St.  Jude,  that  we  might  naturally  refer  them  to 
nearly  the  same  period.  There  are  good  reasons 
for  supposing  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  James  was 
written  rather  earlier ;  and  according  to  every  tes- 
timony, the  latest  of  the  three  first  Gospels  was  pub- 
lished not  long  after  St.  Peter's  death.  We  may 
conclude  therefore  with  tolerable  certainty,  that  all 
the  writings  of  the  New  Testament,  except  those  of 
St.  John,  were  composed  and  circulated  before  the 
year  66 :  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  add,  that  as  far 
as  we  can  argue  from  this  evidence,  it  was  not  then 
common  with  Christians  to  speak  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
the  Logos  or  Word  of  God.  Concerning  the  date  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  very  different  opinions  have  been 
given.  Some  have  placed  it  in  the  year  68,  others 
30  years  later  :  and  those  who  follow  the  latter  cal- 
culation have  much  more  reason  on  their  side.  A 
similar  diversity  exists  concerning  the  date  of  St. 
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John's  First  Epistle :  but  I  would  observe,  with  re- 
spect to  his  Epistles,  that  the  personal  sense  of  the 
term  Logos  is  much  less  marked  and  certain  than 
it  is  in  his  Gospel.  No  one  perhaps  would  rest  an 
argument  upon  the  controverted  verse,  where  we 
read,  the  Father^  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost: 
(1  John  V.  7.)  and,  excepting  this  passage,  there  is 
only  one  other  at  the  opening  of  the  First  Epistle, 
which  would  at  all  be  quoted  as  maintaining  the 
personality  of  the  Logos.  Here  also  the  expression 
concerning  the  Word  of  Life  might  be  considered 
doubtful ;  and  without  taking  any  further  notice  of 
St.  John's  Epistles,  we  may  therefore  consider  the 
opening  of  his  Gospel  as  the  earliest  writing  in 
which  Christ  is  plainly  and  unequivocally  spoken  of 
as  the  Logos  or  Word". 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said  above,  that 
30  years  may  have  elapsed  between  the  date  of  this 
Gospel,  and  any  other  of  the  apostolic  writings :  a  fact 
which  has  perhaps  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
but  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  in  the  pre- 
sent discussion^.  We  must  remember  that  Chris- 
tianity itself  was  then  in  its  infancy  :  and  every 
term,  which  was  appropriated  to  the  Gospel,  was 
either  altogether  new,  or  at  least  new  in  its  applica- 
tion. We  should  not  therefore  be  surprised,  if  at 
the  end  of  a  period  much  less  than  that  of  30  years 
a  term  should  have  become  common,  which  had  not 
even  been  heard  of  at  the  beginning  of  that  period. 


"  The  term  Logos  is  undoubt-         ^  The  Epistle  of  Clement  was 

edly  applied  to  Christ  in  Rev.  written  in  that  period  :  but  it 

xix.  13.  but  this  was  probably  nowhere  speaks  of  the  Son  of 

written  but  a  short  time  before  God  as  the  Logos, 
his  death. 
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The  mere  fact  therefore  of  St.  John  speaking  of 
Christ  as  the  Logos,  though  none  of  the  other  apo- 
stles had  done  so,  would  contain  nothing  extraor- 
dinary. We  find  from  the  Revelation!  that  the  Lamb 
was  then  another  epithet  which  was  applied  to 
Christ :  we  can  easily  see  the  origin  of  the  applica- 
tion, and  can  trace  the  process  by  which  a  typical 
resemblance  gradually  grew  into  a  name.  We  may 
learn  from  the  same  book,  that  in  the  period  which 
I  have  mentioned  the  term  Angel  had  acquired  a 
totally  new  meaning,  and  had  come  to  be  applied  to 
the  bishops  of  the  churches.  So  also  in  the  whole 
of  the  New  Testament  the  term  Gospel  is  taken  for 
the  oral  preaching  of  the  apostles,  or  the  doctrine 
which  was  revealed  by  Jesus  Christ :  and  yet  we 
find  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  using  the  same  term 
for  a  particular  collection  of  written  documents  >': 
the  term  had  by  that  time  acquired  a  new  and  re- 
stricted signification  :  the  writer  employed  it,  and 
he  knew  that  all  his  readers  would  understand  it,  in 
that  sense. 

The  question  however  naturally  presents  itself, 
how  came  the  term  Logos  in  the  course  of  these  30 
years  to  acquire  a  sense  which  had  not  been  attached 
to  it  before  ?  This  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  our 
subject :  and  it  is  here  perhaps  that  the  friends  as 
well  as  the  enemies  of  revelation  have  not  always 

y  It   has    been    asserted    by  disproved  by  a  quotation  like  the 

some  modern  writers,  that  Jus-  following  from  Justin  himself: 

tin  Martyr  did  not  quote  from  Ot  airoa-Tokot  iv  toIs  yevojievois  In 

our  present  Gospels  :  and  that  airav  drvofivTjfiovevfjLaa-iv,  a  KaXel- 

th.e^AiTOfivTjfioveviJ,aTaTa)V  ATTotTTo-  rai'EvayyeXi.a,  ovtcos  TrapedcoKav  ev- 

Xcaj/,  or  Memoirs  of  the  Apostles,  reraXdai  avTolsTov^Irja-ovvXajiovTa 

to  which   he   refers,    were    not  aprov,  evxapia-Trjaavra  {l7reli>,  Tov- 

the  four  Gospels.  Such  state-  to  non'ire  k.t.X.     Apol.  I.  66. 

ments  appear  to  be  sufficiently  p.  83. 
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entrenched  themselves  in  the  safest  ground.  The 
charge  has  been  brought,  that  the  Platonic  doctrines, 
and  even  Platonism  as  it  v^as  taught  by  the  Gnostic 
heretics,  was  the  cause  of  St.  John  speaking  of  Christ 
as  the  Word  of  God.  On  the  other  hand,  the  defend- 
ers of  our  faith  have  maintained,  that  Christianity- 
was  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected  by  the  doc- 
trines of  Plato.  If  it  be  meant,  that  the  apostles  did 
not  suffer  any  particle  of  heathen  philosophy  to  cor- 
rupt the  doctrines  of  the  gospel,  never,  I  conceive, 
was  a  more  demonstrable  truth  pronounced  by  the 
apostles  themselves  :  but  I  cannot  see,  though  some 
persons  will  think  it  a  rash  and  ill  advised  conces- 
sion, I  cannot  see  why  we  should  not  allow,  or  even 
why  we  should  not  expect,  that  the  language  and 
phraseology  of  the  gospel  would  bear  some  marks  of 
the  philosophy  which  it  had  to  encounter^. 

In  order  to  explain  myself,  I  must  make  some  re- 
marks upon  the  use  of  the  term  Logos  in  the  philo- 
sophy of  Plato.  Whoever  has  studied  the  works  of 
that  speculative  writer,  must  be  aware  that  the 
Mind  or  Reason  of  the  Deity  held  a  very  conspi- 
cuous place  in  his  theological  system  **.     The  Mind 

'^  It  is  with  great  satisfaction  "  God  is  Light,  not  like  the  vi- 

that  I  have  found  an  opinion  "  sible  light  of  the  Sun  or  of 

similar  to  this  in  "  Some  Ac-  "  Fire,  but  God  according  to 

"  count   of  the  Writings   and  "  them  is  Logos,  or  Word,  not 

"  Opinions  of  Justin  Martyr,"  "  an  articulate  word,  but  the 

a  work  just  published    by  the  "  Logos  or  Word  of  knowledge, 

bishop  of  Lincoln,  but  which  "  by  which  the   hidden   mys- 

un fortunately  did  not  reach  me  "  teries  of  knowledge  are  visi- 

tiU  part  of  this    volume  was  "  ble    to    the   wise.    And   the 

printed.   It  contains  the  most  "  Brachmans    say    that    they 

complete  demonstration  of  the  "  alone  know  this  Light,  which 

point  alluded  to  in  p.  211.  note  "  they  call  God  and  the  Logos." 

>',  Philosophumena  (falsely ascribed 

■■'  The  Indian  Brachmans  are  to  Origen,  vol,  I.  p.  904.)  cap. 

also   said   to   have    held    that  24.  See  Brucker,  vol.  I,  p.  205. 
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of  the  Deity  was  the  seat  of  those  Ideas,  those  eter- 
nal but  unsubstantial  prototypes  cf  all  things,  from 
which  the  material  creation  received  its  qualities  and 
forms.  Hence  we  find  the  work  of  creation  attri- 
buted sometimes  to  God,  sometimes  to  his  Mind  or 
Reason'',  sometimes  to  the  Ideas'^.  But  we  must 
carefully  remember  that  Plato  never  spoke  of  the 
Reason  of  God  as  a  distinctly  existing  Person:  it  was 
only  a  mode  or  relation,  in  which  the  operations  of  the 
Deity  might  be  contemplated.  There  are  passages 
in  the  works  of  Plato  which  might  mislead  us  ;  and 
which  might  be  quoted,  without  a  careful  observation, 
as  proving  that  Plato  ascribed  a  distinct  existence 
to  a  second  cause,  or  God,  begotten  by  the  first.  He 
speaks  indeed  of  God  being  the  Father  of  a  Being 
who  is  God,  the  Son  of  God,  and  even  the  only  be- 
gotten :  but  it  is  quite  plain  that  he  is  here  speaking 
of  the  intellectual  world,  the  first  substantial  effect 
of  that  creative  faculty  which  the  Ideas  in  the  mind 
of  the  Deity  possessed.  This  intellectual  world  had 
no  material  existence :  it  was  still  seated  in  the  Mind 
of  the  Deity,  and  hence  it  was  often  identified  with 
the  Reason  of  God^°.  The  Stoics  also  made  great 
use  of  the  reason  of  God  in  their  philosophical  sys- 
tem. With  them  it  was  another  term  for  the  pro- 
vidence of  God :  and  they  seem  to  have  been  the  in- 
ventors of  that  distinction,  by  which  Logos  came  to 
be  spoken  of  in  two  different  characters.  It  was 
either  the  Aoyo^-  ei/^/afiero^,  or  what  may  properly  be 

Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  467.  Phi-  nothing  else  than  the  Deity  him- 

lostratus    makes    the    Indians  self. 

speak   of   "  the  Mind   of  the         '^  So  St.  Peter  speaks  of  the 

"  world  :"   {Vit.  Apollon.    III.  world  being  made  t«  toO  Qeov 

34.  p.  125,  126.)  but  he  shews  Xo'-ytp.  2  Pet.  iii.  5. 

in  c.  35.  that  this  Mind  was         •=  See  note  ^^. 
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called  reason,  the  internal  conception  of  the  mind :  or 
the  Xoyoi  'iTpo(f>opiKog,  this  same  conception  embodied  in 
speech  and  sound ^'.  The  Greek  language  allowed 
the  term  Xoyog  to  be  used  in  both  these  senses,  for 
reason  or  a  word :  and  the  Latins  expressed  the  two 
significations  of  it  by  contrasting  the  terms  ratio  and 
(yratio'^^. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  followers  of  Plato  in  later 
times,  we  shall  find  the  Reason  of  God  holding  a 
still  more  prominent  place  in  their  philosophy,  and 
spoken  of  in  terms  which  approach  nearer  to  per- 
sonality. But  I  think  it  could  be  demonstrated,  that 
this  arises  either  from  the  Reason  of  God  being 
identified  with  God  himself,  or  from  the  same  term' 
Aoyof  being  applied  to  those  intellectual  beings,  which 
under  the  term  daemons  or  angels,  were  recognised 
by  the  earlier  and  later  Platonists.  The  subtle,  for 
we  can  hardly  say  the  sublime,  speculations  of 
Plato,  gave  to  the  first  intelligences  a  being,  and  yet 
no  substantial  existence :  they  were  only  modes  or 
relations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  and  hence  as 
seated  in  the  Aoyo^,  they  were  often  called  by  him 
Aoyo/.  I  have  mentioned  that  one  of  the  modifica- 
tions of  Platonism  was  to  give  to  these  beings  a 
more  substantial  existence  ;  they  came  gradually  to 
bear  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  angels  of  Scripture  : 
and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  Philo  Judaeus,who  was  a 
decided  Platonist,  often  seems  to  speak  of  the  Xoyog^  or 
A070/,  as  having  a  real  personal  existence.  Still  how- 
ever I  would  maintain,  that  Philo,  when  speaking 
as  a  Jew  or  as  a  Platonist,  of  the  Reason  of  God, 
never  imagined  that  it  was  a  person  distinct  from 
God.  According  to  Philo,  God  and  the  Reason  of 
God  were  the  same.     He  was  God  as  to  his  essence. 
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but  as  to  his  attributes  or  operations  he  was  Reason 
or  MincP^  One  of  the  first  steps  in  the  Gnostic 
philosophy  seems  to  have  been  to  personify  the 
operations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity.  We  are  not 
informed  of  the  names  of  the  iEons  in  the  earliest 
system  of  the  Gnostics  :  but  Valentinus  taught  that 
God  acted  upon  Ennoia,  i.  e.  upon  his  own  Concep- 
tion ;  and  from  thence  proceeded  the  successive  ge- 
nerations of  jEons.  One  of  these  iEons  was  termed 
Logos :  and  we  may  say  with  truth,  that  between 
the  genuine  followers  of  Plato,  and  the  corrupters 
of  his  doctrine,  the  Gnostics,  the  whole  learned 
world,  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  death,  from 
Athens  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Rome  to  Asia  Mi- 
nor, was  beset  with  philosophical  systems,  in  every 
one  of  which  the  term  Logos  held  a  conspicuous 
place  ^^.  I  repeat,  however,  that  the  Platonists,  ex- 
cept when  they  spoke  of  the  Angels  as  Aoyo/,  never 
used  the  term  Logos  in  a  personal  sense :  and  con- 
sequently when  St.  John  called  Christ  the  Logos, 
when  he  spoke  of  him  as  so  distinctly  personal,  that 
the  Logos  became  flesh,  and  was  dwelling  upon 
earth,  while  God  was  in  heaven,  this  was  an  idea 
which  he  could  never  have  taken  from  the  earlier 
or  later  Platonists.  So  little  indeed  did  the  later 
Platonists  think  of  bringing  this  charge  against  the 
Christians,  that  Proclus  reproached  Origen  for  de- 
serting Plato,  and  making  the  Logos  equal  to  the 
first  Cause '^ :  and  Origen  himself  points  out  to  Cel- 
sus,  that  while  the  heathen  used  the  Reason  of  God 
as  another  term  for  God  himself,  the  Christians  used 
the  term  Logos  for  the  Son  of  God^. 

''    In    Platonis  Theologiam,  '-"  Cont.  Cels.  V.  24.  p.  596. 

II.  4.  p.  90.  ed.  1618. 
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It  might  be  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  con- 
sider what  has  been  asserted  by  some  writers,  that 
Simon  Magus  gave  himself  out  as  the  Logos  or 
Word  of  God^.  We  know  from  St.  Luke  that  he 
was  called  the  great  power  of  God;  and  I  have  ob- 
served, that  most  probably  he  claimed  to  have  the 
same  Mon  residing  in  himself  which  had  descended 
upon  Jesus.  It  is  plain,  however,  that  he  was  called 
the  great  power  of  God  before  he  believed  in  Christ; 
and  if  we  could  be  certain  that  at  that  time  he  also 
styled  himself  the  Word  of  God,  nothing  could  be 
more  natural  than  that  the  Word  of  God  and 
Christ  would  come  to  be  confounded.  It  is  probable 
that  he  announced  himself  indifferently  by  both 
titles^:  and  I  pointed  out  in  my  first  Lecture  the 
importance  of  the  fact,  that  nearly  fifteen  years 
elapsed  between  our  Saviour's  death  and  St.  Paul's 
first  apostolic  journey.  During  the  greater  part  of 
this  period,  Simon  Magus  and  his  followers  were 
spreading  their  doctrines ;  and  I  have  shewn  that 
Christ,  as  one  of  the  jEons,  held  a  conspicuous  place 
in  their  theological  system.  There  is  reason  there- 
fore to  suppose  that  in  many  countries,  before  they 
were  visited  by  an  apostle,  the  name  of  Christ  was 
introduced  in  a  corruption  of  the  Platonic  doctrines ; 

^    See   the    quotation   from  "  mo    Chrislus,    est    et   Sermo 

Jerom  at  p.  io6:  and  Origen  "  Antichristus."    (In  Mat.  \ol. 

appears  to  have  heard  of  some  III.  p.  852.) 

heretics  who  called  themselves  s  The  confusion  also  might 

the  Word  of  God,  when  he  says,  have    arisen   in    this    manner. 

"  Nee   seducamur,  sed  vigile-  We  have  seen  that  Philo  called 

"  mus,  ne  q\iis  nos  faUat  eorum  the  angels  Xdyot.     Logos  there- 

"  qui  veniunt  in  nomine  Christi  fore  might  have  become  a  name 

"  dicentes,  Ego  sum  Christus,  for   an   emanation  from  God  : 

"  ego  sum  Veritas  et  Sapientia  and    Simon   may  have    called 

"  et  Lumen  verum.     Puto  au-  himself  a   Logos,   though   not 

"  tem  quia  non  solum  est  Ser-  the  Logos. 
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and  that  the  Logos,  which  was  used  by  Plato  for  the 
reason^  was  now  changed  to  signify  the  Word  of 
God.  St.  Paul  would  find  himself  anticipated  by 
this  false  notion  of  Christ  in  many  countries  which 
he  visited ;  and  his  first  effort  would  be  to  eradicate 
from  the  minds  of  men  the  impression  which  they 
had  received.  So  far  would  he  be  from  borrowing 
the  personality  of  the  Logos  from  the  Platonists, 
that  he  would  wish  his  followers  to  forget  the  Pla- 
tonic Logos  altogether.  Jesus  Christ,  according  to 
St.  Paul's  preaching,  was  neither  the  Xo^og  ev^idQerog, 
nor  the  Xoyog  iipocjyopiKog.  He  was  neither  the  unem- 
bodied  Reason  of  God,  nor  that  Reason  embodied  in 
sound.  Neither  of  these  images  furnished  any  ana- 
logy. He  was  not  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  in 
which  the  Logos  as  an  Mon  from  heaven  resided  : 
but  he  was  the  begotten  Son  of  God,  who  had  ap- 
peared upon  earth  with  a  human  and  substantial 
body.  This  view  of  the  subject,  instead  of  leading 
us  to  think  that  Christ  was  spoken  of  as  the  Logos 
in  writings  earlier  than  those  of  St.  John,  might  in- 
cline us  to  expect  directly  the  contrary  :  and  if 
St.  Paul  used  the  term,  he  would  rather  be  likely  to 
use  it  so  as  to  draw  off  his  converts  from  thinking 
of  the  Platonic  Logos,  and  to  turn  them  to  the  en- 
grafted word,  which  was  able  to  save  their  souls. 

Such  may  have  been  the  conduct  of  St.  Paul  while 
he  was  planting  the  gospel  in  new  countries,  and 
while  he  was  plucking  up  the  tares  which  the  enemy 
had  sown.  But  it  is  plain,  that  before  and  after  his 
death  there  was  a  great  falling  away  of  believers 
from  the  church.  False  teachers,  as  he  had  himself 
predicted,  broke  in  upon  the  fold.  Persecution  had 
thinned  the  ranks  of  the  true  believers ;   and  it  is 
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plain,  that  in  Asia  Minor,  and  particularly  in  Ephe- 
sus,  the  Gnostic  doctrines  had  spread  like  a  canker. 
I  have  already  observed,  that  from  this  period  to 
the  date  of  St.  John's  Gospel,  an  interval  of  about 
thirty  years  elapsed.  We  know  little  of  the  history 
of  the  church  in  that  eventful  period :  but  the  Re- 
velations, which  were  probably  published  not  much 
later,  shew  that  at  that  time  also  persecution  and 
false  doctrines  had  committed  great  ravages  in  Asia. 
Now  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any  thing  unnatural 
in  supposing,  that  in  this  long  interval  of  time  the 
Platonic,  or  rather  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  had  become 
so  well  known  to  Christians,  that  terms  and  expres- 
sions from  that  philosophy  were  accommodated  to 
the  gospel.  It  could  hardly  indeed  have  been  other- 
wise. Many  had  been  familiar  with  Platonism  be- 
fore they  had  become  Christians.  Of  those  who  had 
quitted  their  faith,  and  returned  to  it  again,  many 
would  bring  with  them  the  recollection  of  their 
Gnostic  errors  :  we  may  be  sure  there  would  be 
some  (who,  if  their  minds  were  weak,  do  not  perhaps 
deserve  a  harsher  term,  and)  who  would  strive  to 
allay  animosities,  and  to  compromise  divisions,  by 
shewing  that  the  language  of  Platonism  might  be 
applied  to  Christianity.  The  minds  of  men  may 
have  been  in  this  frame  when  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel.  If  he  wrote  it  after  his  return  from  Pat- 
mos,  there  had  been  a  period  in  which  his  watchful 
eye  and  superintending  care  had  been  withdrawn. 
We  are  told  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  had  been 
unwearied  in  spreading  their  new  view  of  Gnos- 
ticism :  and  when  St.  John  returned  from  banish- 
ment, he  may  have  found  that  the  true  believers 
had  adopted  a  Gnostic  term,  though  attaching  to  it 
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very  different  ideas,  and  spoke  of  Christ  as  the  Lo- 
gos of  God. 

If  we  suppose  this  to  have  been  the  case,  (nor  is 
the  hypothesis  a  violent  one,)  the  whole  mystery  of 
St.  John's  phraseology  vanishes  at  once.  I  cannot 
think  that  the  process  which  I  have  described  was 
unnatui-al  or  unlikely  to  have  happened '\  We  have 
in  fact  many  similar  instances  of  accommodation  of 
terms,  though  we  do  not  meet  with  them  in  the 
apostolic  writings.  Why  did  the  Fathers  speak  of 
unbaptized  persons  as  afxiriToi,  or  uninitiated,  except 
by  a  reference  to  heathen  mysteries^  ?  Whence  was 
it  that  the  term  Sacramentum  was  universally 
adopted  in  the  Latin  church,  except  from  the  ana- 
logy of  a  military  oath  ?  Nay,  we  cannot  read  the 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  without  perceiving 
that  the  very  term  Gnostic  was  applied  by  the 
Christians  to  themselves,  who  contrasted  their  own 
true  and  heavenly  knowledge  with  that  which  was 
professed  by  the  Gnostics,  falsely  so  called.     Ac- 

''  This  is  nearly  the  hypo-  "  Being,  St.  John  might,  with- 

thesis    of  Michaelis,  who    ex-  "  out   the    least    impropriety, 

presses  himself  thus :  "Perhaps  "  retain  this  name  in  a  work 

"  the    opinion,    that    St.  John  "  which   was    written    against 

"  derived  the  term  Aoyos  from  "  the  Gnostics,  and  apply  it  to 

"  the  Gnostics,  will  be  thought  "the    second    Person    of  the 

"  by  many  to  affect  in   some  "  Trinity."    (Vol.  III.  p.  282.) 

"  degree  his  character  as  a  di-  I  may  add,    that  we   have  in- 

"  vine  apostle.     But  such  per-  stances  in  later  times  of  Chris- 

"  sons    should   recollect,    that  tian  writers  adopting  Gnostic 

"  there  is   nothing  more  in  a  terms.      Synesius    called    God 

"  mere  name  than  in  a  sign  of  Bv66s  irarpaos.    (Hymn.  II.  27.) 

"  algebra.      It   is    the   notion  He  says  also,  av  8e  app-qv,  a-v  8e 

"  ascribed   to  the  name,   and  ^^Xvs*    av  8e  aiya,   a-v  8'  ava^ 

"  not  the  name  itself,  to  which  alavos  alav,  &c.     (lb.  64.) 

"  we    must    attend.      If    the  '    See    Mosheim,    de   Rebus 

"  Gnostics  gave  the  name  of  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  36.  Not. 

"  Aoyos  to  the  Being  who  came  n.  o. 
"  next  in  order  to  the  supreme 
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cording  to  this  notion,  St.  John  was  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  being  the  first  to  apply  the  term  Logos  to 
Christ.  I  suppose  him  to  have  found  it  so  univer- 
sally applied,  that  he  did  not  attempt  to  stop  the 
current  of  popular  language,  but  only  kept  it  in  its 
proper  channel,  and  guarded  it  from  extraneous  cor- 
ruptions. He  knew  very  well  that  the  word  Logos 
did  not  properly  belong  to  Christianity :  but  terms 
are  of  little  importance,  if  the  ideas  which  they  con- 
vey are  sound :  and  I  can  see  nothing  more  extraor- 
dinary in  St.  John  making  use  of  a  popular  expres- 
sion, than  in  St.  Paul  arguing  from  the  inscription 
to  the  unknown  God,  though  he  knew  very  well  that 
the  altar  was  not  really  raised  to  the  God  whom  he 
then  announced.  We  may  put  a  parallel  case,  which 
might  happen  in  our  own  days.  We  are  told  that 
the  Avatar,  or  Incarnation  of  Vishnu,  holds  a  conspi- 
cuous place  in  the  Hindoo  mythology.  Now  if  a 
Christian  missionary  should  find  that  the  Indian 
notion  of  an  incarnation  was  substantially  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Christians,  would  he  introduce  a 
new  term,  or  would  he  not  suffer  his  converts  to 
speak  of  the  Avatar  of  Christ  as  they  had  before 
spoken  of  the  Avatar  of  Vishnu  ?  There  is  no  com- 
promise of  principles  in  an  accommodation  such  as 
this.  He  would  explain  that  the  incarnation  of 
Christ  had  happened  only  once  ;  and  he  would  also 
explain  the  causes  which  occasioned  it :  but  if  he 
was  scrupulous  in  not  using  the  term  which  had 
been  profaned  by  superstition,  we  may  be  sure  that 
his  converts  would  use  it  for  themselves  :  and  at 
length  he  would  be  compelled,  as  we  have  supposed 
St.  John  to  have  been,  to  admit  the  heathen  term, 
and  consecrate  it  to  a  purer  creed. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  Christians  came  to 
speak  of  Christ  as  the  Word,  because  in  the  Jewish 
Targums,  Memra^  or  the  Word,  was  substituted  for 
the  ineffable  name  Jehovah.  The  fact  appears  to 
be  partly  true ;  but  the  argument  deduced  from  it 
is  extremely  fallacious.  When  we  read  of  God  act- 
ing or  speaking  by  himself,  he  is  said  in  the  Tar- 
gums to  have  acted  or  spoken  hy  his  Word:  and  it 
has  been  asserted  that  Memra,  or  the  Word,  is  used 
distinctively  for  the  Messiah.  But  it  has  been 
proved  satisfactorily,  that  Memra  is  never  used  in 
the  Targums  for  a  distinct  and  separate  person :  it 
is  in  fact  only  another  form  for  the  pronoun  himself. 
It  was  at  first  applied  only  to  Jehovah,  as  when  he 
is  said  to  have  sworn  hy  himself  or  to  have  made  a 
covenant  between  himself  and  any  one.  The  use 
of  the  terra  was  afterwards  transferred  to  human 
actions  :  and  though  the  Targums  apply  it  in  those 
places  which  they  interpret  of  the  Messiah,  yet  this 
aijplication  of  it  is  by  no  means  exclusive  :  and  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  never  used  for  a  person  separate  and 
distinct  from  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence. 
If  this  be  so,  the  Christians  could  never  have  bor- 
rowed this  form  from  the  Targums  to  express  their 
notion  of  the  Son  of  God'"^.  The  Platonic  Jews, 
such  as  Philo,  may  have  found  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Memra  of  the  Targums  and  the  Logos 
of  Plato :  but  this  was,  as  I  have  observed,  because 
the  Platonic  Logos  was  rather  an  attribute  than  a 

^  The  names  of  ^vriters  on  and  archbishop  Laurence,  Diss. 
both  sides  of  the  question  may  on  the  Logos.  Deylingius,  Ob- 
he,  seen  in  Wolfs  Biblioiheca  scrv.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  247.  Mi- 
Hehrcea,  vol.11,  p.  11 86 — 89.  chaelis,  de  )A^Tyo  ChaldoEorum. 
The  reader  may  also  consult  Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crit.  VIII. 
Saubert,  Diss,  de  Voce  Ao'yor;  p.  277. 
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person,  and  the  Reason  of  God  was  merely  the  mind, 
or  will,  or  counsel  of  the  Deity,  shewing  itself  in 
action.  It  is  certain,  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers 
ever  alludes  to  the  term  Logos  being  borrowed  from 
the  Jewish  Targums  \  When  they  account  for  the 
origin  of  the  term,  it  is  by  the  analogy  of  human 
reason  and  human  speech.  A  word  is  the  expo- 
nent of  an  idea.  They  are  in  fact  the  same  thing. 
A  word,  before  it  is  uttered,  is  merely  a  thought ; 
and  the  thought,  when  embodied  in  sound,  is  a 
word.  The  Greeks  could  express  both  by  the  same 
term  Logos:  and  hence  the  Fathers  compared  Christ 
to  the  Logos,  or  Reason  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  was 
one  with  Him,  and  though  produced  from  him,  was 
yet  inseparable  :  and  they  compared  him  to  the  Lo- 
gos or  JVo?'d  of  God,  inasmuch  as  he  had  a  personal 
existence,  the  effect  of  which  was  distinctly  per- 
ceptible. 

We  may  regret  that  the  Fathers  should  have 
recourse  to  these  analogies,  which  like  that  of  the 
Sun  and  its  effulgence,  or  water  and  its  vapour,  can 
still  very  imperfectly  represent  the  modes  of  the  di- 
vine existence.  But  the  Fathers  clearly  shew  that  the 
term  was  not  one  of  their  own  inventing :  and  when 
it  is  argued  from  this  analogy  that  the  Fathers  be- 
lieved Christ  to  be  an  unsubstantial  energy,  a  mere 
mode  or  quality  of  God,  nothing  can  be  more  unfair, 
nor  shew  a  greater  ignorance  of  the  writings  of  the 
Fathers.  They  appeal,  it  is  true,  to  this  analogy ; 
but    they    repeat    over    and    over    again,    that  the 

'  The  words  of  Origen  are  "  never  heard  any  one  of  them 

well  worthy   of  remark,   who  "  approve  of  ovir  doctrine,  that 

says  to  Celsus,   "I  have  met  "  the  Son  of  God  is  the  Word." 

"  with   many  Jews  who  pro-  {Cont.  Cels.  II.  31.  p.  413.) 
"  fessed  to  be  learned,  and  I 
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analogy  is  imperfect :  and  it  is  impossible  for  words 
to  be  stronger  than  those  of  Irenaeus,  who  charges 
the  heretics  with  ascribing  thoughts  and  words  to 
God,  like  those  of  human  beings,  whereas  God  is  all 
mind  and  all  reason  ^^.      It  is   plain  that  the  term 
itself  was  borrowed  from  the  school  of  Plato :  and 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Gnostics,  it  would  never 
have  been   applied   to  Christ,  nor  would  St.  John 
have  used  it  in  his  Gospel.     Let  it  once  be  proved 
that  St.  John  borrowed  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos 
from  Plato,  and  I  will  abandon  the  hypothesis,  not 
only  as  untenable,  but  wicked.     But  what  is  the 
fact?  Plato,  as  I  have  often  observed,  spoke  of  the 
Logos,  or  Reason  of  God,  as  the  Deity  himself  in 
action :  St.  John  speaks  of  the  Logos  as  the  begot- 
ten Son  of  God.     He  could  not  therefore  have  taken 
his  meaning  of  the  term  from  Plato :   and  I  have 
also  stated,  that  the   later  Platonists   charged   the 
Christians    with    having   borrowed    the    term,    but 
altered  its  meaning.     Neither  could  St.  John  have 
taken  his  doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  the  Gnostics. 
According  to  them  there  was  a  time  when  God  or 
the  first  Cause  existed  alone  in  the  Pleroma :  though 
Christ  as  an  ^on,  was  eternal,  it  was   not  as  the 
schoolmen  would  say,  a  parte  ante,  but  only  a  parte 
post:  but  St.  John  says,  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word,  and  the  Word  was  with  God:   and  he  re- 
peats it  again.  The  same  was  in  the  heginning  with 
God.    Again,  in  most  schemes  of  the  Gnostics,  the 
Logos  and  Christ  were  two  separate  ^ons :  both  of 
them  therefore  could  not  be  God ;  nor  was  it  ever 
imagined  by  the  Gnostics  that  the  Logos  or  Christ 
was  properly  God.     But  St.  John  says.  The  Word 
wa^  God.     Again,  the  Gnostics  believed  the  world 
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to  have  been  made  by  an  evil  being  or  an  inferior 
^on,  and  Christ  was  sent  to  oppose  the  evil  which 
was  caused  by  the  Demiurgus.  St.  John  on  the 
other  hand  says,  All  things  were  made  hy  liim^  i.  e. 
by  the  Logos  :  and  without  him  was  not  any  thing 
made.  The  time  would  fail  me,  were  I  to  attempt 
to  shew  that  every  clause  in  this  passage  was  di- 
rected against  a  Gnostic  error :  but  enough  perhaps 
has  been  said  to  prove,  that  though  the  term  itself 
was  borrowed  from  the  Platonists,  nothing  could  be 
more  opposite  than  the  Platonic  or  Gnostic  doctrine 
concerning  the  Logos,  and  that  which  was  declared 
by  St,  John^^  The  apostle  may  be  supposed  to  have 
said  to  his  converts.  You  have  all  learnt  to  sj^eak  of 
Jesus  Christ  as  the  Word  of  God :  but  beware  lest 
that  term  should  lead  you  to  false  and  impious 
notions  concerning  him  :  remember  that  Jesus  Christ 
our  Logos  has  a  real  and  substantial  existence :  he 
is  not  merely  the  mind  of  God,  still  less  is  he  like  a 
word,  put  forth  from  the  mouth,  which  vanishes 
away :  our  Logos  existed  always  with  God ;  he  is 
God,  and  the  only  begotten  Son  of  God :  it  was  he 
who  created  all  things :  and  in  these  latter  times  it 
was  he  who  came  down  from  heaven,  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  us,  even  Jesus,  who  is  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God. 

If  we  take  this  view  of  the  beginning  of  St.  John's 
Gospel,  we  may  be  inclined  to  believe  the  very  pre- 
valent tradition,  that  he  directed  it  against  the 
heresies  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  It  would  be  more 
correct  perhaps  to  say,  that  he  wrote  it  against  all 
the  Gnostics  and  their  notions  concerning  Christ: 
and  the  words  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  text, 
have  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  considered,  when 
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St.  John  himself  declares,  These  are  written,  that 
ye  might  believe  that  Jesus  is  the  Christ,  the  Son  of 
God;  and  that  heliemng  ye  might  have  life  through 
his  name^^.  The  Ceriiithians  and  Ebionites,  as  we 
have  seen,  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  the  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God.  St,  John  here  tells  us  that  he 
wrote  to  establish  this  fundamental  point.  Jesus 
was  not  an  unsubstantial  phantom,  nor  was  he  a 
mere  human  being,  upon  whom  Christ,  one  of  the 
iEons,  descended  at  his  baptism  :  but  Jesus  was  the 
Christ,  when  he  first  became  flesh  and  dwelt  among 
us :  and  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  God.  If  we 
believe  this,  we  may  have  life  through  his  name : 
for  as  the  same  St.  John  says  at  the  beginning  of 
his  Gospel,  As  many  as  received  him,  to  them  gave 


*"  Michaelis  has  said  of  these 
words,  "  But  the  purport  ex- 
"  pressed  in  this  passage  was 
"  the  general  purport  of  all  the 
"  Evangelists,  not  that  of  St. 
"  John  alone."  vol.  III.  p.  276. 
It  is  time  that  all  the  Evange- 
lists wished  to  prove  that  we 
are  to  have  life  through  the 
name  of  Christ ;  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  Michaelis 
had  not  understood  St.  John's 
peculiar  object  in  asserting  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ :  but  at 
p.  282  he  expresses  himself  as 
follows  :  "St.  John  himself  has 
"  really  declared,  though  not 
"  in  express  terms,  that  he 
"  wrote  with  a  view  of  con- 
"  futing  errors  maintained  by 
"  the  Gnostics.  He  says,  c.  xx. 
"31.  These  are  written,  &;c.  To 
"  most  readers  this  wiU  appear 
"to  be  nothing  more  than  a 
"  declaration,  that  he  wrote 
"  with  the  same  general  view 


"  as  the  other  Evangelists,  to 
"  shew  that  Jesus  was  the  pro- 
"  mised  Messiah,  and  to  con- 
"  vince  the  Avorld  of  the  truth 
"  of  Christianity.  But  whoever 
"  compares  this  passage  with 
"  his  First  Epistle,  v.  i — 6,  will 
"  find  it  to  be  a  declaration, 
"  that  he  wrote  in  order  to 
"  convince  the  Gnostics  in  par- 
"  ticular."  Lampe  maintained 
most  paradoxically,  that  St. 
John  did  not  make  the  asser- 
tion, Jesum  esse  Christum,  with 
the  same  intent  in  his  Gospel 
and  in  his  Epistles.  (Proleg.  in 
Joan.  II.  3,  34.  p.  192.)  but 
Lampe  had  decided,  that  the 
Gospel  was  not  written  against 
the  Gnostics.  Irenseus  says  of 
the  words  in  John  xx.  3 1 .  that 
the  apostle  wrote  them,  "  pro- 
"  videns  has  blasphemas  regu- 
"  las,  quae  dividunt  Dominum, 
"  &c."  III.  16,  5.  p.  206. 
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he  'power  to  become  the  Sons  of'  God,  even  to  them 
that  believe  on  his  name;  which  ivere  born,  not  of' 
blood,  nor  of  the  will  of  the  flesh,  nor  of  the  will  of 
man,  but  of  God.  (i.  12, 13.) 
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Hei?.  X.  23. 

Let  vs  holdfast  the  profession  of  our  faith  xoithout 

zvave7-i7ig\ 

X  HE  review  which  I  have  taken  of  the  heresies  of 
the  first  century  being  finished,  and  the  principal 
passages  of  the  New  Testament  examined,  in  which 
those  heresies  are  noticed,  it  only  remains  for  me 
shortly  to  recapitulate  the  conclusions  which  have 
been  drawn,  and  to  offer  such  remarks  as  seem  to 
arise  from  the  subject  under  discussion. 

I  would  begin  with  observing,  what  must  have  been 
apparent  throughout  the  course  of  these  Lectures, 
that  no  heresy  has  been  noticed  which  was  not  con- 
nected in  some  points  with  the  Gnostic  philosoijhy. 
I  have  already  said  enough  concerning  the  definition 
of  the  term  heresy ;  and  have  shewn  that  it  was 
not  restricted  by  the  Fathers  to  the  sense  which  it 
bears  now.  According  to  the  modern  signification 
of  the  term,  there  was  no  heretic  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles :  for  the  Gnostics,  who,  whether  they  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  be  a  phantom  or  no,  all  agreed  in 
believing  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his 
baptism,  would  not  now  be  spoken  of  as  Christians 
in  any  sense  of  the  term.  The  Fathers  have  ex- 
pressly stated,  that  they  were  not  Christians :  and 
yet  they  called  them  heretics :  which  shews  very 
plainly  in  what  sense  the  term  heretic  was  then 
used.     But  if  we  mean  by  an  heretic,  a  man  who 

Q  2 
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professes  to  receive  the  whole  of  Christianity ;  who 
appeals  to  the  same  scriptures  as  the  standard  of  his 
faith ;  but  who  holds  opinions  which  have  been  pro- 
nounced by  the  church  to  be  erroneous,  in  this  sense 
there  was  no  heretic  in  the  time  of  the  apostles  ;  at 
least  there  was  none  to  whom  allusion  is  made  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  It  may  perhaps  be  contrary 
to  preconceived  opinions,  that  every  passage  in  the 
New  Testament,  concerning  false  doctrines  and  false 
teachers,  should  be  referred  to  the  Gnostics'^.  But 
such  is  the  unanimous  and  unvarying  language  of 
all  the  Fathers  :  nor  can  we  be  surprised  if  there 
were  no  persons  who  believed  the  divine  commis- 
sion of  the  apostles,  and  yet  presumed  to  alter  the 
doctrine  which  the  apostles  preached.  The  heresies 
of  the  first  century  were  introduced  by  men  who  did 
not  acknowledge  the  apostles :  they  took  as  much  of 
Christianity  as  suited  their  purpose,  and  engrafted 
it  upon  a  philosophy  which  had  already  been  com- 
pounded out  of  several  different  systems. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  sources  from 
which  the  Gnostic  philosophy  was  derived  :  and  I 
have  observed,  that  conflicting  hypotheses  may  be 
reconciled,  if  we  suppose  it  to  have  arisen  from  three 
different  quarters.  The  basis  of  this  heterogeneous 
system  I  conceive  to  be  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  Of 
the  two  other  sources,  which  have  been  mentioned, 
the  Oriental  doctrine  of  the  two  principles  did  not 
for  a  long  time  spread  itself  in  the  Avest :  and  the 


*  I  do  not  mean  to  refer  to  doiibtedly  caused  divisions  and 

the   Gnostics   what  is   said  in  dissensions  in  the  Church,  but 

the  Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  or  they    were    not    the    heretics 

in   other  places,  of  Judaizing  spoken  of  by  the  Fathers. 
Christians.    These  persons  un- 
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Cabbala  of  the  Jews  was  either  confined  to  that  pe- 
culiar people,  or  was  equally  late  in  making  itself 
generally  known.  But  the  Platonic  philosophy, 
though  divided  into  different  branches,  maintained 
its  ground  from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  very  latest 
struggles  of  expiring  paganism.  The  most  important 
era  in  heathen  philosophy,  subsequent  to  the  rise  of 
the  different  schools,  was  the  encouragement  given 
to  learning  at  Alexandria,  and  in  the  court  of  the 
Ptolemies.  Then  it  was  that  the  eclectic  system 
really  began  ;  though  some  centuries  elapsed  before 
it  grew  into  a  distinctive  name.  It  was  there  that 
Academicians,  Peripatetics,  and  Stoics  discussed,  but 
could  not  settle,  the  questions  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  Deity,  and  the  origin  of  matter  and  of  evil. 
Even  the  Pythagorean  philosophy  was  once  more 
heard  in  those  endless  disputations  :  and  the  con- 
quests of  Alexander  in  the  East  had  made  the 
Greeks  more  acquainted  than  before  with  the  an- 
cient theology  of  the  Magi.  It  was  the  founding  of 
Alexandria  which  first  threw  open  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures to  the  world  at  large :  and  the  religious  tenets 
and  customs  of  that  peculiar  people  began  to  be 
made  known  in  every  country. 

But  the  religion  of  the  Jews,  subsequent  to  their 
captivity,  was  very  different  from  that  which  they 
had  carried  with  them  to  Babylon.  Tradition  had 
usurped  the  place  of  the  written  law :  and  those 
who  most  reverenced  the  scriptures,  distorted  and 
obsciu'ed  them  by  allegorical  interpretations.  A  to- 
tally new  system  of  theology  was  invented ;  founded, 
as  they  might  pretend,  upon  the  revelations  of 
Moses,  but  encumbered  with  a  load  of  extraneous 
and  unintelligible  mysteries.     Such  was  the  Jewish 
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religion,  as  it  would  be  explained  to  the  philosophers 
at  Alexandria :  and  it  is  evident  from  the  works  of 
Philo,  how  the  pure  waters  of  Siloa  had  been  in- 
fected by  the  troubled  streams  of  heathenism. 

It  is  plain,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Platonism  re- 
ceived several  modifications :  and  the  Jews  had  cer- 
tainly a  great  share  in  compounding  the  system, 
which  afterwards  assumed  the  name  of  Gnosticism. 
Plato  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  unity  of  God :  and 
in  this  the  Jewish  scriptures  directly  supported  him. 
The  same  scriptures  also  maintained  the  existence 
of  Angels  ;  and  these  were  easily  identified  with  the 
Daemons  of  Plato.  The  Platonists,  however,  main- 
tained, that  these  angelic  beings  were  employed  by 
the  first  Cause  to  create  the  world  :  and  the  Plato- 
nizing  Jews  lent  a  willing  ear  to  this  most  unscrip- 
tural  speculation.  The  Platonists  learnt  by  degrees 
to  divest  the  language  of  their  master  of  some  of  its 
mystery :  and  beings,  which  were  supposed  by  him 
to  be  purely  intellectual,  if  not  entirely  unsubstan- 
tial, came  to  assume  a  more  real  and  tangible  exist- 
ence. Hence  various  orders  of  beings  acted  as  con- 
necting links  between  God  and  the  world  :  a  notion 
which  the  Jews  would  be  able  to  enrich  with  a  co- 
pious vocabulary  brought  by  them  from  Babylon. 
Such  was  the  process  by  which  the  Ideas  of  Plato 
were  changed,  as  I  have  observed,  into  the  j^ons 
of  the  Gnostics.  In  Alexandria  also,  Jews  and  Pla- 
tonists were  not  divided  concerning  the  eternity  of 
matter.  It  is  plain,  that  Philo  supposed  Moses  to 
have  written,  not  of  the  creation,  but  merely  of  the 
arrangement  of  matter  :  and  when  the  doctrines  of 
Plato  were  so  far  changed,  as  that  the  world  was 
said  to  be  formed,  not  only  by  inferior  beings,  but 
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without  the  consent  of  God,  then  the  Gnostic  philo- 
sophy may  be  said  properly  to  have  begun.  It 
was  then  that  this  branch  of  the  Platonists  would 
boast  of  having  a  purer  knowledge  of  God  than  any 
other  of  their  rivals.  Plato  had  been  anxious  to 
rescue  God  from  being  the  avithor  of  evil :  but  the 
Gnostics  removed  him  still  further  from  its  contact : 
they  supposed  him  to  be  even  ignorant  of  its  first 
existence  ;  and  hence  the  enmity  which  they  ima- 
gined to  exist  between  God  and  the  Demiurgus.  I 
conceive  that  this  part  of  their  system  derived  a  con- 
siderable tinge  from  the  Oriental  philosophy:  and 
though  we  cannot  fix  the  precise  period  when  Gnos- 
ticism began,  we  may  say  generally  that  it  was 
taking  deep  root  at  the  time  of  our  Saviour's  appear- 
ing upon  earth. 

I  have  observed  at  some  length,  that  the  Fathers 
were  correct  in  speaking  of  Simon  Magus  as  the 
parent  of  all  heresies.  Not  that  they  meant  to  say 
that  Simon  Magus  was  a  Christian ;  they  expressly 
say  that  he  was  not :  but  he  was  the  first  who  in- 
troduced the  name  of  Christ  into  the  Gnostic 
philosophy.  With  the  character  of  Gnosticism  be- 
fore that  period  we  have  nothing  to  do  :  but  after 
the  time  of  Simon  Magus,  there  was  no  branch 
of  the  Gnostics  which  did  not  make  great  use  of 
the  name  of  Christ.  This  name  was  henceforth 
identified  with  one  of  the  Gnostic  jEons  :  and  it  was 
to  him,  that  the  office  was  ascribed  of  imparting 
that  knowledge,  which  made  the  peculiar  boast  of 
the  Gnostic  philosophy.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
writings  of  Plato  which  countenanced  such  a  doc- 
trine :  though  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  Gnos- 
tics would  avail  themselves  of  that  remarkable  jias- 
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sage,  which  seems  to  indicate  the  expectation  of  a 
person  coming  from  heaven,  who  would  teach  man- 
kind the  knowledge  of  God''.  Such  a  person  was 
Jesus  Christ.  We  can  prove,  that  the  national 
expectation  of  the  Jews  was  known  in  the  world  at 
large '^i  and  the  apostles  themselves  announced  Jesus 
Christ  as  a  teacher  sent  from  God.  We  can  easily 
therefore  understand,  why  the  Gnostics  so  readily 
embraced  the  doctrine  of  Simon  Magus  concerning 
Christ.  Beside  which  I  have  observed,  that  his  name 
was  of  great  use  in  those  magical  and  superstitious 
acts  which  the  Gnostics  are  known  to  have  prac- 
tised. The  miracles  which  were  worked  by  the 
apostles  were  what  first  attracted  the  attention  of 
Simon  Magus  ;  and  hence  he  gave  out  that  the  same 
spirit,  which  had  resided  in  Jesus,  resided  also  in 
himself.  It  was  in  accordance  with  these  pretensions, 
that  the  notion  was  invented  of  Christ  having  de- 
scended upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  having 
quitted  him  before  his  crucifixion.  Simon  also 
taught,  as  I  have  fully  explained,  that  the  apparent 
body  of  Jesus  was  an  unsubstantial  phantom :  and 
it  was  under  this  disguise,  that  the  name  of  Christ 
was  known  in  several  countries  before  they  were 
visited  by  the  apostles. 


*>  Alcibiad.  II.  p.  150.  "We  been  doubted    however,  whe- 

"  must  wait,"   says    Socrates,  ther  this  passage  has  not  been 

"  tin  we  can  learn  ovir  proper  strained    to    bear   a    meaning 

"  conduct   towards    the   Gods  which  was   never  intended  to 

"  and  men."     To  which  Alci-  be  given  to  it.  Concerning  the 

biades  replies,  "  But  when  will  genuineness   of  this  Dialogue, 

"  this  time  arrive  ?  and  who  is  see  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II. 

"  to   instruct    us  ?  For   I   can  p.  15. 

"  imagine  no  greater  pleasure  '^  Tacit.  Hist.  V.  13.  Sueton. 

"  than  in  seeing  that  person,  Vespas.  4.  Josephus,  5eZ/. /wrf. 

"  whoever  he  may  be."   It  has  VI,  5.  4. 
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I  observed  that  Simon  Magus  and  the  Gnostics 
were  spreading  their  doctrines  for  fifteen  years  be- 
fore St.  Paul  undertook  his  first  journey  :  and  he 
would  find  himself  anticipated  in  many  places  which 
he  visited  by  these  erroneous  notions  concerning 
Christ''.  It  appears  from  the  passages  which  we 
have  considered  in  the  apostolic  writings,  that  the 
Gnostic  doctrines  made  their  way  earlier  in  the  East 
than  in  the  West.  Justin  Martyr  particularly  men- 
tions the  Samaritans  as  having  embraced  the  tenets 
of  their  countryman.  The  whole  of  Palestine  seems 
to  have  been  infected :  and  we  may  infer,  though 
we  cannot  exactly  assign  the  cause,  that  Asia  Minor, 
and  particularly  Ephesus,  very  eagerly  embraced  the 
new  philosophy  ^  We  find  many  allusions  to  the 
Gnostics  in  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  who  was 
then  residing  at  Ephesus  :  and  the  notion,  that  what 
is  more  specially  called  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians 
was  a  circular  Epistle  addressed  to  several  churches, 
may  be  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  all  this  neighbour- 
hood was  overrun  by  Gnostic  teachers  f.  The  Epistle 
to  the  Colossians  contains  the  same  allusions :  and 
at  a  later  period,  the  Epistles  addressed  to  the  seven 
churches  in  the  Revelations  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 

'i  See  Recognit.  III.  65.  Clem.  Minor:  and  in  the  Life  of  Apol- 

Hom.  III.  59.  lonius  Tyan.  we  read  of  Ephe- 

"  Chrysostom  speaks  of  St.  sus  as  fifo-Trjv  (jipovTia-fidrav  ovcrav 

John  Uving  at  Ephesus,  'ivQa  to  cf)iXocr6cj)av  re  Ka\p-qTopiKa>v,v(l>  au 

naXaiov  e(})tXocr6(jiovp  oi  rJjs  'EXXj;-  17  ttoKis  ovx  tim-co  fivpiaai  8i  dvdpa- 

viKris  (rvppopias  diravres.  in  Joan,  ircov     laxvei,     cro(f)iav     iiraivova-a 

Horn.   II.    2.   vol.  VIII.  p.    9.  VIII.  7.  p.  339. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  kings         '  A    Dissertation    has   been 

of  Pergamus  encouraged  lite-  written  by  G.Fr.  Gude,  (fe-S^a/w 

rature  for  a  period  of  one  hun-  Ecclesice  EphesincE  JEvo  Aposto- 

dred  and  sixty  years  may  have  lico. 
produced    this    effect   in   Asia 
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elusion,  that  all  that  country  continued  to  suffer  from 
this  pestilent  heresy. 

If  we  now  turn  to  the  western  churches,  there  is 
not  much  indication  that  Gnosticism  was  prevalent 
in  Rome  before  St.  Paul's  arrival.  It  had  perhaps 
begun  to  appear  there  ;  and  we  know  from  Justin 
Martyr,  that  Simon  Magus  was  most  favourably  re- 
ceived in  that  city.  Before  St.  Paul's  second  visit 
to  Rome,  the  corruption  of  the  gospel  had  made  con- 
siderable progress :  and  we  may  suppose,  that  the 
evil  in  passing  from  the  East  into  Italy  would  not 
leave  Greece  unvisited,  a  country  which  was  always 
disposed  and  willing  to  embrace  any  new  opinions. 
I  do  not  however  find  much  traces  of  Gnosticism  in 
the  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians.  The  Christians  at 
Corinth  appear  to  have  been  fond  of  putting  ques- 
tions to  St.  Paul :  and  there  are  some  marks  of  their 
faith  being  affected  by  philosophical  opinions.  We 
can  hardly  doubt  from  their  maritime  situation,  that 
their  intercourse  with  the  East  would  make  them 
acquainted  with  the  Gnostic  philosophy  :  but  it  cer- 
tainly was  not  so  prevalent  there  as  at  Ej^hesusS^: 
and  if  we  look  to  the  north  of  Greece,  we  do  not 
find  that  the  churches  at  Thessalonica  or  Philippi 
caused  St.  Paul  any  uneasiness  upon  this  ground. 
We  may  suppose,  perhaps,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
those  places  were  not  so  much  addicted,  as  their 
more  southern  countrymen,  to  philosophical  specu- 
lations :  and   the  same  remark   may  apply  to   the 


a    Clement,    in    his    Epistle  heresy,  for,  at  the  time  of  liis 

to   the   Corinthians,  speaks   of  writing  to  them,  they  were  far 

their  antipathy  to  schism  and  from  being  free  from  divisiohs 

division:    (c.    2.    p.    148.)    by  and  disputes, 
which    he    must   have    meant 
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converts  in  Galatia,  when  compared  with  the  more 
refined  and  learned  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
of  Ephesus.  We  might  expect  that  the  new  philo- 
sophy would  be  imported  early  into  the  island  of 
Crete :  and  accordingly  the  Epistle  to  Titus,  which 
was  addressed  to  him  in  that  country,  has  been 
quoted  as  containing  allusions  to  Gnosticism. 

Such  was  the  state  of  opinions  which  St.  Paul 
would  encounter  in  the  countries  which  he  visited. 
In  some  respects  he  would  have  met  with  less  dif- 
ficulty, if  the  name  of  Christ  had  never  been  heard 
of  before  his  arrival.  He  had  much  to  unteach,  and 
much  to  eradicate.  But  what  weighed  most  upon 
his  mind,  was  the  danger  to  which  his  converts  were 
exposed  of  quitting  the  faith  which  he  had  {jreached, 
and  being  spoiled  by  philosophy  and  vain  deceit.  It 
was  not  merely  that  they  lost  themselves  in  the 
mazes  of  useless  metaphysics  ;  it  was  not  that  they 
gave  the  attributes  of  creation  to  a  being  who  was 
himself  created  :  these,  and  other  such  speculations 
might  lead  them  indeed  into  a  labyrinth  of  error  ; 
but  St.  Paul  well  knew  the  shoals  and  quicksands  of 
that  troubled  sea  :  he  knew  that  they  who  embarked 
on  it  were  not  only  exposed  to  a  long  and  uncertain 
voyage,  but  that  their  souls  were  doomed  to  ship- 
wreck, and  that  no  haven  awaited  them  but  the  haven 
of  presumption  or  despair.  The  Gnostic  philoso- 
pher taught,  that  there  was  no  resurrection,  and  no 
final  judgment :  he  took  away  from  the  Christian 
his  only  hope  ;  and  to  complete  the  melancholy  void, 
he  said  that  Christ  had  not  died,  and  that  no  atone- 
ment had  been  made.  Such  was  the  doctrine  which 
the  Christian  embraced,  when  he  preferred  the  wis- 
dom of  man  to  the  wisdom  of  God.     Nor  was  this 
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all :  when  no  final  day  of  retribution  was  feared  ; 
when  the  social  and  domestic  virtues  were  lost  in  a 
wrapped  and  mystical  devotion,  the  ties  of  morality 
were  loosened,  and  the  unhappy  searcher  after 
knowledge  plunged  into  all  the  riot  of  luxurious  and 
profligate  indulgence.  To  the  misguided  Christian 
himself  the  ruin  was  complete  both  to  his  body  and 
his  soul.  But  the  evil  was  not  confined  to  those 
who  abjured  their  faith.  It  was  by  the  false  bre- 
thren that  the  name  of  Christian  was  brought  into 
contempt.  Crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  cast  were 
imputed  to  those  who  believed  in  Christ :  and  the 
unholy  superstitions  and  the  unholier  lives  of  the 
Gnostics  might  be  classed  perhaps  with  the  principal 
causes,  which  made  the  Christian  blood  to  be  poured 
out  like  water  ^'. 

I  have  shewn,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  men- 
tioned by  name  as  leading  vicious  lives,  and  as  com- 
promising their  faith  by  sacrificing  to  idols.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  Hymenseus,  Alexander, 
Philetus,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes,  all  belonged 
to  some  division  of  the  Gnostics^'.  We  know  per- 
haps, though  not  from  Scripture,  the  names  of  other 
heretics  who  were  contemporary  with  the  apostles. 
Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon  Magus,  must  have 
lived  before  the  end  of  the  first  century ;  and  one  of 
the  Fathers  speaks  of  his  appearing  while  some  of 
the  apostles  were  yet  alive ^^ ' :  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 

'^  That  the  number  of  early  '  Theodoret,  Her.   Fab.  II. 

martyrs  was  small,  was  argued  prsef.  p.  216.  Jerom  represents 

by  Dodwell  in  Diss.  Cyprianica  him   as  living  in  the  time  of 

XII.  for  the  writers  who  have  the  apostles.    {Adv.  Lucif.  23. 

answered  him,  I  would  refer  to  vol.  II.  p.  197.)  Prsedestinatus 

Fabricius,  Salutaris  Lux  Evan-  says,  that  his  doctrines  were 

gelii,  c.  VII,  p.  132.  opposed    by    Linus,   who    was 
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appear  to  have  been  contemporaries  of  St.  John  ^ ; 
and  Carpocrates  is  mentioned  as  preceding  both  of 
them  in  the  profligacy  of  his  life,  and  the  pecvdiarity 
of  his  opinions  concerning  Christ. 

I  have  explained  the  two  great  distinctions  among 
the  Gnostic  teachers :  that  some  believed  the  body 
of  Jesus  to  be  a  phantom,  while  others  believed  that 
he  was  born  of  human  parents.  The  Cerinthians 
undoubtedly  professed  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  so 
apparently  did  some  of  the  Ebionites  :  but  others, 
who  bore  that  name,  taught  that  Jesus  was  con- 
ceived miraculously  by  a  Virgin  mother.  What- 
ever might  be  their  diiferences  upon  this  point,  they 
all  agreed  in  thinking  that  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  when  Jesus  was  led  to  his 
crucifixion,  that  Christ  returned  to  the  Pleroma. 

I  have  shewn  that  the  Gospel  and  Epistles  of 
St.  John  were  particularly  directed  against  this 
notion,  which  had  been  gaining  ground  for  thirty 
years  subsequent  to  the  death  of  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul.  Persecution  and  false  teachers  had  made 
great  havoc  in  the  church  during  that  period :  and 
it  was  in  the  same  long  interval  of  time,  that  I  con- 
ceive the  term  Logos  to  have  been  adopted,  and 
applied  even  by  true  Christians  to  the  person  of 
Christ.  It  was  applied  however  by  them,  because 
the  Platonizing  Jews  and  Gnostics  had  long  been 


the  first  bishop  of  Rome  after  Apoc.  ii.  2.  says,  "  Isti  fuerunt 

St.  Peter.  {H(er.  2)  Colbergius  "  hseretici,    qui    se   a    Christo 

conceives   him    to   have   flou-  "  missos    dicebant,  ut  Ebion, 

rished  in   the    reign  of  Titus.  "  Macrion,  et  Cherinthus,  qui 

(de  Orig.  et  Prog.  H(Pres.Tp.  ly.)  "tunc   in   Asia    surrexerunt." 

^  Dionysius      Cartliusianus,  But  I  know   nothing   more  of 

who  wrote  in  the  fifteenth  cen-  this  Macrion. 
tury,  in  his  commentary  upon 
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in  the  habit  of  using  it :  and  I  have  shewn  that  the 
object  of  St.  John  was  to  mark  the  true  sense,  in 
which  alone  the  term  could  be  safely  employed. 

In  this  manner  the  history  of  the  Gnostics,  as  we 
collect  it  from  the  New  Testament,  is  of  no  small 
value  in  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Our  materials  for  tracing  the  events  of  that 
momentous  period  are  sadly  scanty  :  and  particu- 
larly for  the  thirty  years  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  St.  Paul  and  the  writings  of  St.  John.  But 
these  writings  appear  to  unfold  the  completion  of  a 
projjhecy,  which  had  been  made  by  the  other  apo- 
stles. St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  St.  James,  and  St.  Jude, 
all  foretold  that  in  the  latter  days  false  teach- 
ers would  arise,  who  would  seduce  many.  I  have 
already  aj)plied  these  prophecies  to  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics ;  and  St.  John  appears  to  confirm  the  in- 
terpretation which  has  been  given  of  the  latter  days; 
Little  children,  he  says,  it  is  the  last  time :  and  as 
ye  have  heard,  that  antichrist  shall  come,  even  now 
are  there  many  antichrists;  whereby  we  know,  that 
it  is  the  last  time.  (1  John  ii.  18.)  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  he  is  antichrist,  who  denieth  the  Father 
and  the  Son,  (221.)  and  he  who  confesseth  not  that 
Jesns  Christ  is  come  in  the  flesh,  (iv.  3.)  I  have 
shewn  that  these  expressions  refer  to  the  Docetae 
and  all  the  Gnostics :  from  whence  it  seems  demon- 
strable, that  the  Gnostics,  who  were  the  antichrist 
of  St.  John,  were  also  the  false  teachers  who  were 
spoken  of  by  the  other  apostles  as  coming  in  the 
latter  days. 

But  it  is  not  merely  as  an  historical  fact,  that  a 
knowledge  of  the  rise  and  jjrogress  of  Gnosticism  is 
valuable.     Though  the  doctrines  of  the   Gnostics 
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have  long  since  ceased  to  be  maintained,  yet  we 
may  perhaps  learn  something  of  the  true  Christian 
faith,  if  we  observe  the  errors  and  corruptions  by 
which  it  was  perverted.  The  notion  of  placing 
Christ  among  the  iEons,  or  emanations  from  God, 
was  not  altogether  an  invention  of  the  Gnostics. 
They  took  the  name  of  Christ,  and  the  outline  of 
their  belief  concerning  him,  from  the  preaching  of 
the  apostles :  and,  since  doubts  have  been  enter- 
tained in  modern  times  concerning  the  real  doctrine 
which  the  apostles  preached,  we  may  perhaps  draw 
some  argviment  from  the  tenets  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
heard  and  read  in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  all 
that  they  delivered  concerning  the  Christian  faith. 

It  is  well  known  to  those  who  have  studied  the 
Unitarian  controversy,  that  it  has  often  been  asserted, 
that  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  were  the  teach- 
ers of  genuine  Christianity,  and  that  the  doctrine 
of  Christ's  divinity,  and  of  universal  redemption 
through  his  blood,  were  the  inventions  of  those  who 
corrupted  the  preaching  of  the  apostles  I  If  this 
were  so,  we  must  convict  all  the  Fathers,  not  merely 
of  ignorance  and  mistake,  but  of  deliberate  and  wil- 
ful falsehood.  To  suppose  that  the  Fathers  of  the 
second  century  were  ignorant  of  what  was  genuine 
and  what  was  false  in  Christianity,  would  be  a  bold 
hypothesis  :  but  if  Irenseus,  the  disciple  of  Polycarp, 


'  See  Zuicker  in  his  Ireni-  sons  mentioned  in  early  times 

cum,  as  quoted  by  Bidl,  Prim,  as  heretics,  and  not  the  Unita- 

et   Apost.    Trad.    III.    4.     Dr.  rians  or  Ebionites,  he  is  in  an 

Priestley  confined  his  remarks  inextricable    dilemma :    for   if 

to  the  Ebionites,  and  allowed  the  Ebionites  were  Unitarians, 

that  the  Cerinthians  were  Gnos-  so  were  the  Cerinthians :  if  the 

tics :    but  when  he   says   that  Cerinthians  were  Gnostics,  so 

the  Gnostics  were  the  only  per-  were  the  Ebionites. 
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asserted  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  St.  John  wrote  his 
Gospel  to  refute  the  errors  of  Cerinthus,  it  is  idle, 
or  something  worse,  to  say  that  Irenseus  did  not 
know  for  certain  if  the  fact  was  really  so.  As  far 
then  as  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  is  concerned, 
the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  were  decidedly  here- 
tics. The  Unitarians  on  the  other  hand  maintain 
that  the  Ebionites  were  the  true  and  genuine  be- 
lievers'": and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  preference 
was  given  to  these  teachers,  because  they  held  that 
Jesus  was  born  of  human  parents.  Never,  I  con- 
ceive, was  there  a  more  unfortunate  and  fatal  al- 
liance formed,  than  that  between  the  Ebionites  and 
modern  Unitarians.  We  find  the  Ebionites  referred 
to,  as  if  they  agreed  in  every  point  with  the  So- 
cinian  or  Unitarian  creed :  and  yet  it  may  almost  be 
asserted,  that  in  not  one  single  point  do  their  senti- 
ments exactly  coincide.  If  a  real  Ebionite  will  de- 
clare himself,  we  are  not  afraid  to  meet  him.  Let 
him  avow  his  faith ;  let  him  believe  of  Christ  as 
Ebion  or  Cerinthus  taught;  let  him  adopt  the 
ravings  of  the  Gnostics :  we  shall  then  know  with 
whom  we  have  to  combat ;  we  may  gird  on  the 
sword  of  Irenaeus  and  meet  him  in  the  field.  But 
let  him  not  select  a  few  ingredients  only  from  the 
poison :  let  him  not  take  a  part  only  of  their  in- 
fatuated system.  If  he  will  lean  on  that  broken 
reed,  let  him  talk  no  more  of  Ebion  or  Cerinthus 


""  The  orthodoxy  of  the  E-  of  Christ.     Mosheim  wrote  a 

bionites    was    maintained    by  treatise  with  the  following  title, 

Rhenferdius  in  a  rather  para-  Dogmata  EbiorKeorum  in   nulla 

doxical    Dissertation    de  fictis  nntiquissimorum  ccetuum  obtinu- 

Judaorum    Hccresibus :    but    he  isse   docetur ;    which  is    in   his 

(contended  that  their  faith  was  Vindicice  antiqua  Christianonim 

sound  concerning  the  divinity  Disciplince.  p.  206. 
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only,  but  let  him  say  boldly,  either  that  the  Gnos- 
tics agreed  with  the  apostles,  or  that  the  Gnostics 
preached  the  true  Gospel,  while  the  apostles  were 
in  error. 

We  can  hardly  suppose  the  Unitarians  to  be 
ignorant  that  the  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  were 
a  branch  of  the  Gnostics.  If  the  fact  be  denied,  the 
whole  of  this  discussion  might  as  well  at  once  be 
closed.  We  know  nothing  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion 
but  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers.  If  it  had  not 
been  for  them,  we  should  never  have  known  that 
these  persons  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human 
parents :  the  same  Fathers  unanimously  add,  that 
in  this  point  they  differed  from  the  preceding  Gnos- 
tics, though  agreeing  with  them  on  other  points. 
If  we  are  to  receive  the  testimony  of  the  Fathers  in 
one  particular,  but  to  reject  it  in  every  other,  I  need 
not  say  that  argimient  is  useless.  But  the  fact  can 
neither  be  denied  nor  evaded.  The  Cerinthians,  to 
whom  some  Unitarians  have  appealed,  did  not 
ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  God,  but  to  an 
inferior  being.  Like  the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
engrafted  that  philosophy  on  Judaism,  the  Cerin- 
thians and  Ebionites  retained  some  of  the  Jew- 
ish ceremonies,  though  they  rejected  some  of  the 
Jewish  scriptures.  Many  of  them  taught  that  the 
restraints  of  morality  were  useless ;  and  the  Cerin- 
thians, as  we  have  seen,  promised  to  their  followers 
a  millennium  of  sensual  indulgence.  With  respect 
to  their  notions  concerning  Christ,  it  is  true  that 
they  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of  human  parents : 
and  this  fact  is  referred  to,  as  if  it  proved  the  false- 
hood of  what  is  called  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus.     But  it  is  plain  that  this  tenet  is  mentioned 

R 
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by  the  Fathers,  as  being  opposed  to  that  of  the  other 
Gnostics,  who  held  that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  an 
illusive  phantom.  Such  had  hitherto  been  the  belief 
of  all  the  Gnostics.  But  Cerinthus  and  Ebion,  who 
were  perhaps  more  rational  in  their  speculations, 
and  who  lived  after  the  publication  of  the  three  first 
Gospels,  could  not  resist  the  evidence  that  Jesus  was 
actually  born,  and  that  he  had  a  real  substantial 
body.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  statement,  that 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be  born  of 
human  parents.  It  shews  that  they  were  not  Do- 
eetae.  But  because  there  were  other  Gnostics  who 
were  more  irrational  and  visionary  than  themselves, 
we  are  not  immediately  to  infer  that  their  own  no- 
tion concerning  the  birth  of  Christ  was  the  true 
one.  They  believed,  at  least  many  of  them  believed, 
that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  that 
Joseph  was  his  parent  as  well  as  Mary.  But  they 
could  hardly  help  believing  so:  for  they  agreed  with 
all  the  Gnostics  in  thinking  (though  it  might  seem 
as  if  this  point  had  been  forgotten)  that  Jesus  and 
Christ  were  two  separate  persons :  they  believed,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  that  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism,  and  quitted  him  before  his 
crucifixion.  They  were  therefore  almost 'compelled 
to  believe  that  Jesus,  who  was  wholly  distinct  from 
Christ,  had  nothing  divine  in  his  nature,  and  no- 
thing miraculous  in  his  birth :  in  the  same  manner 
that  they  believed  that  the  death  of  Jesus,  from 
whom  Christ  had  then  departed,  was  like  the  death 
of  any  ordinary  mortal,  and  that  no  atonement  was 
made  by  it.  But  are  we  on  these  grounds  to  re- 
ject the  miraculous  conception  and  the  atonement  of 
Christ  ?  Or  are  the  Unitarians  to  quote  these  Gnos- 
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tics  as  holding  the  human  nature  of  Jesus,  and  to 
forget  that  by  Jesus  they  meant  a  i)erson  wholly 
different  from  Christ  ^^? 

We  are  told,  indeed,  that  the  first  part  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel  is  spurious,  because  the  Ebionites 
rejected  it.  Undoubtedly  they  did.  They  read  in 
it  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  not  Jesus  only :  and 
that  he  was  born  of  a  Virgin.  They  therefore  re- 
jected this  part  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel :  or  rather, 
by  mutilating  and  altering  the  whole  of  it,  they 
composed  a  new  Gospel  of  their  own  to  suit  their 
purpose ;  and  yet  this  is  the  only  authority  which 
is  quoted  for  rejecting  the  commencement  of  St. 
Matthew's  Gospel ".  The  fact,  that  some  even  of  the 
Ebionites  believed  the  miraculous  conception,  speaks 
infinitely  more  in  favour  of  the  genuineness  of  that 
part  of  the  Gospel,  and  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine 
itself,  than  can  be  inferred  on  the  contrary  side  from 
those  who  denied  the  doctrine,  and  mutilated  the 
Gospel^.  Those  other  Ebionites  appear  in  this  re- 
spect to  have  agreed  with  the  first  Socinians,  and  to 
have  held  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  Virgin,  though 
they  did  not  believe  in  his  preexistence  or  divinity. 
But  the  miraculous  conception  was  so  entirely  con- 

"  Having  spoken  of  this  sub-  answered,  it  may  be  necessary 

ject  at  some  length  in  my  Tes-  to  resume  the  discussion,  but 

timonies    of  the   Ante-Nicene  not  till  then. 
Fathers,  No.   io6.  I  shall  say         °  Simon  Magus  is  stated  to 

no  more  at  present:  but  I  can-  have  said,  that  Rachel  his  mo- 

not  help  referring  the  reader  to  ther    conceived    him    when    a 

"  A   Vindication    of  the   Au-  Virgin.    {Recognit.  II.  14.  III. 

"  thenticity  of  the   Narrative  47.)    If  we  could  be  certain  of 

"  contained   in    the   first    two  this   fact,   it  would  ftu-nish    a 

"  chapters   of  the  Gospels   of  very  strong  proof  that  the  mi- 

"  St.  Matthew  and  St.  Luke,"  i-aculous    conception   of  Jesus 

by  a  Lajrman,  1822.  When  was  preached  by  the  apostles, 
the  argurrients  in  this  work  are 

R  2 
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traiy  to  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  -the  more 
simple  doctrine  of  the  other  Ebionites  and  Cerinthi- 
ans  was  so  much  more  suited  to  the  Gnostic  system, 
which  separated  Jesus  from  Christ,  that  the  evidence 
must  have  been  almost  irresistible,  which  led  one 
part  of  the  Ebionites  to  embrace  a  doctrine  contrary 
to  all  experience,  contrary  to  the  sentiments  of  their 
brethren,  and  hardly  reconcileable  with  other  parts 
of  their  own  creed.  The  testimony  therefore  of 
these  Ebionites,  in  favour  of  the  miraculous  concep- 
tion, is  stronger  perhaps  even  than  that  of  persons 
who  received  the  whole  of  the  Gospel,  and  departed 
in  no  points  from  the  doctrine  of  the  ajjostles. 

But  we  have  not  yet  done  with  the  testimony  of 
the  Gnostics :  and  I  would  offer  it  as  a  general  re- 
mark, which  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to, 
that  so  far  were  the  early  heretics  from  doubting  or 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  that  the  tendency 
with  all  of  them  was  to  fall  into  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, and  deny  his  human  nature.  If  the  apostles 
had  preached,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
Unitarians,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  human 
being,  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  what  could  possibly 
have  led  the  Gnostics  to  rank  him  immediately  with 
their  iEons,  who  they  believed  to  have  been  produced 
by  God,  and  to  have  dwelt  with  him  from  endless 
ages  in  the  Pleroma  ?  There  literally  was  not  one 
single  heretic  in  the  first  century,  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  Christ  came  down  from  heaven :  they  in- 
vented, it  is  true,  various  absurdities  to  account  for 
his  union  with  the  man  Jesus  :  but  the  fair  and 
legitimate  inference  from  this  fact  would  be,  that 
the  apostles  preached  that  in  some  way  or  other  the 
human  nature  was  united  to  the  divine. 
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We  are  often  told  of  the  mysteries  of  Christianity: 
and  the  Unitarians  would  persuade  us,  that  the  pure 
and  simple  Gospel  has  been  overlaid  by  a  successive 
mass  of  unintelligible  corruptions.  But  let  us  con- 
trast the  belief  of  the  Ebionites,  to  whom  the  Uni- 
tarians aj)peal,  with  our  own.  I  speak  not  now  of 
those  Ebionites  who  held  the  miraculous  conception  ; 
for  they  are  supposed  to  be  in  error  like  om'selves : 
but  the  other  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  believed 
that  Jesus  for  thirty  years  of  his  life  was  the  same 
as  any  ordinary  mortal ;  and  that  then,  when  he 
was  baptized,  Christ  descended  upon  him,  and  con- 
tinued united  to  him  till  just  before  his  crucifixion. 
The  sole  cause  assigned  for  this  unprecedented 
union  was  to  reveal  to  mankind  the  knowledge  of 
God.  The  redemption  of  a  lost  and  ruined  world 
never  formed  a  part  of  their  visionary  creed  :  and 
we  may  say  with  truth,  that  whatever  is  mysterious 
in  the  two  natures  of  Christ,  was  retained  by  the 
Ebionites ;  but  they  rejected  that  which  the  mind 
is  able  and  willing  to  comprehend,  the  mercy  of 
God,  and  the  salvation  of  our  souls. 

But  I  have  said  that  the  Ebionites  and  all  the 
Gnostics  may  lead  us  to  some  notion  of  the  true  and 
apostolical  doctrine  concerning  Christ.  The  Fathers 
have  removed  for  us  the  wood,  hay,  and  stubble,  and 
the  firm  and  solid  foundation  is  discerned  beneath. 
The  union  of  a  human  nature  with  the  divine,  the 
preexistence  of  Christ,  and  his  birth  from  a  Virgin, 
are  doctrines  which  may  all  be  traced,  if  they  were 
not  actually  professed,  by  every  branch  of  the  Gnos- 
tics. The  other  points,  at  which  infidels  have  scoffed, 
the  miracles  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  resurrection  and 
ascension,  are  all  allowed  by  the  Unitarians  as  well  as 
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by  ourselves ;  and  if  the  divinity  of  Christ  be  esta- 
blished, which  was  certainly  acknowledged  in  their 
own  sense  by  the  Ebionites,  it  remains  then  for  rea- 
son to  decide,  whether  the  salvation  of  mankind  was 
not  a  more  worthy  cause  for  the  divine  nature  to 
unite  itself  to  the  human,  than  any  which  has  been 
assigned  by  knowledge  Jhlsely  so  called.  The  fact, 
that  there  was  not  one  heretic  in  the  first  century 
who  did  not  maintain  the  divinity  of  Christ,  has  not 
been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  Ebionites,  it  is  true, 
believed  in  the  human  nature  of  Jesus:  but  that 
Christ  was  born  of  human  parents,  or  that  in  any 
sense  of  the  term  he  was  a  mere  man,  wovild  have 
been  treated  by  the  Ebionites  as  the  most  irrational 
and  impious  error.  So  long  as  we  know  from  his- 
tory that  the  first  Gnostics  believed  Jesus  to  be  a 
phantom  ;  and  fliat  they,  who  acknowledged  his 
human  nature,  yet  held  that  Christ  descended  upon 
him  from  heaven ;  so  long  we  have  a  right  to  argue 
that  the  apostles  could  not  have  preached  the  simple 
humanity  of  Christ.  So  far  from  the  Socinian  or 
Unitarian  doctrine  being  supported  by  that  of  the 
Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  not  one  single  person  is  recorded  in  the 
whole  of  the  first  century,  who  ever  imagined  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  man.  I  have  observed,  that  one 
branch  of  the  Ebionites  resembled  the  first  Socinians, 
i.  e.  they  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception  of 
Jesus,  though  they  denied  his  preexistence  :  but 
this  was  because  they  held  the  common  notion  of 
the  Gnostics,  that  Jesus  and  Christ  were  two  sepa- 
rate persons ;  and  they  believed  in  the  preexistence 
and  divine  nature  of  Christ,  which  Socinus  and  his 
followers  uniformly  denied. 
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It  is  not  so  easy  to  decide  from  history,  who  was 
the  first  person  that  held  the  Unitarian,  or  even  the 
Socinian  doctrines.  There  is  a  passage  in  Eusebius 
which  has  much  perplexed  the  commentators,  where 
it  is  said  that  Theodotus,  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century,  was  the  founder  and  father  of  that  apostasy 
which  denied  Christ  to  be  God.  The  passage  occurs 
in  a  quotation  made  by  Eusebius  from  an  older 
writer  I* ;  and  we  are  informed  that  Theodotus  hav- 
ing denied  his  faith  in  a  time  of  persecution,  and 
afterwards  fled  to  Rome,  he  sheltered  himself  under 
the  miserable  subterfuge  that  he  had  not  denied  God 
but  man  ;  and  for  thus  calling  Christ  a  man,  he  was 
expelled  from  the  church  by  Victor,  who  was  then 
bishop  of  Rome.  The  story  is  too  well  authenticated 
for  us  to  doubt  the  fact :  and  many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  explain  why  this  person  is  spoken  of 
as  the  first  who  denied  Christ  to  be  God.  Commen- 
tators have  observed,  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  had 
done  the  same  before ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  true: 
those  heretics  did  not  deny  Christ,  but  Jesus,  to  be 
divine :  and  Theodotus  appears  to  have  been  the  first 
who,  without  separating  Jesus  from  Christ,  asserted 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  human  being.  This 
will,  I  think,  explain  the  passage  in  Eusebius, 
and  reconcile  it  entirely  with  ecclesiastical  history. 
Many  heretics  had  denied  Jesus  to  be  God,  and 
many  Christians  had  gone  over  to  the  same  creed  : 
but  Theodotus  was  the  first  Christian  who  openly 
taught  that  Christ  was  a  mere  man ;  and  he  did  not 
live  till  the  end  of  the  second  century.     There  are 

V  Supposed  to  be  Caius  by     Dr.  Routh's   Reliq.   Sacr.   vol. 
Pearson,  de  Success.  Rom.  Pon-     II.  p.  i8. 
tif.  Diss.  II.  I.  3.  p.  147.    See 
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reasons  for  thinking  that  Theoclotus  by  no  means 
went  so  far  as  to  maintain  what  is  now  called  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ '°':  and  I  cannot  help 
quoting  a  remarkable  passage  in  Athanasius,  which 
shews  that  in  his  opinion  at  least  such  a  notion  had 
never  been  entertained. 

Athanasius  is  stating  that  the  Arians  had  been 
condemned  for  saying  that  Christ  was  created,  and 
that  there  was  a  time  when  he  did  not  exist :  "  But 
"  if  any  one,"  he  says,  "  should  wish  to  expose 
"  them  by  a  still  stronger  argument,  he  will  find 
"  that  this  heresy  is  not  perhaps  far  removed  from 
"  heathen  notions,  but  that  with  resjDect  to  other 
"  heresies,  it  goes  much  further,  and  is  the  very 
"  dregs  of  them.  For  the  error  of  those  heresies 
"  has  been  either  concerning  the  Lord's  body,  and 
"  his  union  with  man,  some  inventing  this  falsehood 
"  and  some  that,  or  in  saying  that  the  Lord  had  not 
"  been  on  earth  at  all,  which  is  the  error  into  which 
"  the  Jews  were  led :  but  the  Arian  heresy  is  the 
"  only  one  which  with  still  greater  madness  has  at- 
"  tacked  the  divinity  itself,  and  said  that  the  Logos 
"  had  no  existence  at  all,  and  that  the  Father  was 
"  not  always  a  Father i."  Athanasius  says  plainly  in 
this  passage,  that  the  Arians  went  further  than  any 
other  heretics  in  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
The  distinctive  mark  of  Arianism  was  this  :  it  was 
maintained,  that  there  was  a  time  when  Christ  did 
not  exist ;  and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was 
called  into  being  by  God.  It  was  observed  with 
truth  by  Athanasius  and  the  Fathers,  that  this  was 
to  say,  in  other  words,  that  Christ  was  created :  but 

•1  Ad  Episc.  Egypt,  et  Lyb.  17.  p.  287,  288. 
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still  the  Arians  maintained  in  their  own  sense,  that 
Christ  was  God  :  they  did  not  refuse  to  speak  of 
him  as  very  God  of  very  God:  and  it  would  be 
preposterous  to  say,  that  men  who  spoke  thus  of 
Christ,  went  further  in  denying  his  divinity,  than 
those  who  said  he  was  a  mere  man,  without  any  in- 
herent divinity  at  all.  It  follows,  therefore,  that 
Athanasius  could  never  have  heard  of  persons  hav- 
ing maintained  the  latter  notion :  and  when  he  de- 
scribes the  preceding  heresies,  he  says  expressly  that 
they  related  to  the  Lord's  body  and  his  union  with 
man.  These  words  evidently  refer  to  the  Gnostics, 
whether  Docetae  or  Ebionites  ;  and  Athanasius  says 
that  they  did  not  lower  the  divinity  of  Christ  so 
much  as  the  Arians.  There  may  be  something  of 
polemical  hyperbole  in  this  statement ;  and  his  com- 
parison of  the  Arians  and  Gnostics  would  not  per- 
haps bear  a  strict  examination :  but  this  much  may 
at  least  be  concluded,  that  Athanasius  knew  of  no 
persons  since  the  first  rise  of  Christianity,  who  had 
lowered  the  divinity  of  Christ  so  much  as  the  Ari- 
ans :  and  I  have  shewn  that  it  was  Jesus,  and  not 
Christ,  whose  divinity  the  Gnostics  denied  ;  but  all 
of  them  believed  Christ  to  have  preexisted,  to  have 
proceeded  forth  from  God,  and  to  Ij^ive  been  united 
for  a  time  to  a  real  or  apparent  human  body.  We 
still  therefore  are  without  any  evidence  of  the  proper 
Unitarian  doctrines  being  held  in  the  three  first  cen- 
turies. Theodotus  may  have  been  overlooked  by 
Athanasius  ;  or,  which  appears  not  improbable, 
though  he  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man,  he  held 
that  something  divine  resided  in  him. 

Theodotus  is  stated  to  have  been  succeeded  in  his 
opinions  by  Artemon'°' ;  and  the  tenets  of  that  he- 
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retic  became  more  notorious  in  the  hands  of  Paul  of 
Samosata.  Both  Artemon  and  Paul  have  been  named 
as  supporters  of  the  Unitarian  doctrines ;  and  the 
assertion  has  been  so  often  and  so  fearlessly  repeated, 
that  it  is  almost  admitted  as  an  historical  fact.    And 
yet  no  point  is  more  capable  of  demonstration,  than 
that  these  two  persons  did  not  hold  the  simple  hu- 
manity of  Jesus  Christ.     They  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  Gnostics ;  and  even  in  the  modern  sense 
of  the  term  they  were  heretics.     Paul  indeed  was 
bishop  of  Samosata  ;  and  he  was  certainly  the  first 
Christian  bishop  who  was  charged  with  believing 
Christ  to  be  a  mere  man.     But  we  must  not  allow 
ourselves  to  be  misled  by  words.     To  believe  Jesus 
Christ  to  he  a  mere  7ncm,  had  a  very  different  mean- 
ing in  those  days  from  what  it  bears  now :  and  it 
seems  to  be  overlooked  or  forgotten,  that  Paul  con- 
sidered Christ  to  be  the  external  manifestation  of  the 
Logos  of  God.     This  Logos  had  existed  from  all 
eternity  with  God,  but  it  had  not  a  separate  j)ersonal 
existence.      Christ   therefore  had   no   existence  till 
Jesus  was  born  of  Mary,  and  then  the  Logos  united 
itself  to  him ;  and  thus  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  by 
nature  a  mere  man,  became  united  to  God'''^     Such 
was  the  belief  of  Paul  of  Samosata ;  from  which  it 
is  plain,  that  his   opinions  nearly  resembled  those 
which  about  the  same  time  were  matured  and  in- 
dustriously propagated   by   Sabellivis.     Athanasius 
and  other  Fathers  have  made  this  observation :  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  remark,  that  the  east 
and  the  west  are  not  more  opposed  to  each  other, 
than  are  the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  and  those  of  the 
Unitarians.     I  may  say  of  Sabellius,  as  I  did  of  the 
Gnostics,  that  no  person  could  have  thought  of  iden- 
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tifying  Jesus  Christ  with  God,  and  of  saying  that 
the  Father  and  the  Son  were  merely  two  names  or 
energies  of  the  same  deity,  unless  the  nature  of 
Christ,  in  some  sense  or  other,  had  been  declared  to 
be  more  than  human '°\ 

It  is  thus  that  the  history  of  heresy  may  be  made 
our  guide  in  seeking  and  ascertaining  the  truth. 
My  first  object  in  this  discussion  was  to  illustrate 
those  passages  in  the  New  Testament  which  allude 
to  false  teachers.  An  inquiry  like  the  present  may 
be  made  subsidiary  to  ecclesiastical  history :  and  in 
the  scanty  materials  which  we  have  for  the  events 
of  the  first  century,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  concentrate  the  scattered  notices  which  occur  in 
the  apostolic  writings.  These  writings  may  be  com- 
pared to  rays  of  light,  which  shine  in  the  midst  of 
darkness.  By  them,  and  by  them  only,  can  we  trace 
the  foundations  of  our  faith.  Scarcely  were  they 
published  to  the  world,  when  their  contents  were 
mutilated  by  daring  and  unhallowed  hands.  The 
same  persons  who  robbed  the  Deity  of  his  attribute 
of  creation,  who  denied  the  incarnation  of  his  Son, 
and  our  redemption  through  his  blood;  the  same 
sacrilegious  innovators  did  not  fear  to  mangle  and 
distort  what  the  finger  of  God  had  written.  The 
early  heretics  rejected  some  parts  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament, because  they  would  not  believe  that  Christ 
was  born  of  human  parents.  The  attempt  was  bold, 
but  it  was  consistent.  In  our  own  day  we  find  the 
same  passages  of  scripture  rejected,  and  upon  the 
authority  of  the  same  heretics  :  but  the  objects  pro- 
posed in  the  two  cases  are  diametrically  opposite. 
The  Ebionites  are  appealed  to  by  the  Unitarians  as 
denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  which  they  never 
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did.  So  convinced  were  they  of  Christ's  descent 
from  heaven,  so  wholly  irreconcileable  was  it  with 
their  creed  to  question  or  deny  it,  that  they  would 
not  believe  even  an  inspired  apostle,  when  he  said 
that  Christ  was  born  of  a  human  mother.  What 
shall  we  say  then  of  men  who  follow  the  Ebionites 
in  mutilating  the  scriptures,  but  with  a  purpose 
which  would  have  filled  the  Ebionites  with  horror 
or  with  contempt  ?  Let  us  say  in  charity,  and  with 
humble  hope,  that  hlindness  in  part  is  happened 
unto  them,  but  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the 
dayspring  from  on  high  shall  visit  them ;  and  when 
the  Son  of  God,  whose  nature  they  have  mistaken, 
will  shew  to  them,  not  in  terror,  but  in  mercy,  that 
he  indeed  is  God,  and  mighty  to  save. 

I  trust  that  I  have  said  nothing  which  bespeaks 
either  triumph  or  exultation,  when  contrasting  our 
own  faith  with  that  of  others.  I  cannot  indeed  for- 
get, as  a  source  of  joy  and  consolation,  that  we  j3ut 
our  trust  in  one  who  was  more  than  man,  and  that 
we  depend  not  upon  our  own  works,  but  upon  his 
atoning  blood,  to  expiate  all  our  sins.  But  to  him 
who  created  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  redeem  us,  to 
him  alone  be  it  ascribed,  that  we  still  adhere  to  that 
faith  which  was  preached  by  the  messengers  of 
Christ :  and  while  we  offer  our  praises  to  God,  and 
to  his  Son,  who  has  thus  protected  us  from  error, 
let  us  also  hvimbly  pray  that  some  drops  of  that 
atoning  blood  may  be  spared  for  those,  who  have 
spoken  lightly  of  Christ's  holy  name.  Let  us  also 
remember  that  the  same  Almighty  Judge,  who  will 
inquire  into  the  causes  of  unbelief,  will  also  visit 
those  delinquencies  which  arise  from  a  corrupted 
heart.     There  is  j^erhaps  too  great  a  tendency  in 
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our  nature  to  condemn  those  who  differ  from  us  in 
opinion,  without  reflecting  that  we  shall  all  stand 
before  the  same  tribunal.  God  only  knows  what 
errors  proceed  from  the  head  and  what  from  the 
heart.  The  scriptures  do  not  encourage  us  to  make 
these  distinctions :  they  say  indeed,  that  unhelievers 
shall  have  their  part  in  the  lake  which  hurneth  with 
fire,  which  is  the  second  deatli :  (Rev.  xxi.  8.)  but 
they  are  not  placed  there  alone ;  they  have  com- 
panions in  that  place  of  suffering,  whose  error  is 
not  that  of  belief:  in  that  day  it  will  profit  us  little 
that  we  have  believed  in  Christ,  if  we  have  not 
obeyed  him :  and  his  words  may  afford  a  warning 
to  ourselves,  as  well  as  a  lesson  of  charity  towards 
others,  when  he  says  of  the  slothful  and  presump- 
tuous servant,  that  his  Lo?'d  will  cut  him  in  sunder, 
and  will  appoint  him  his  portion  with  the  unhe" 
lievers.  (Luke  xii.  46.) 


NOTE  1.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  16. 

X  MAY  perhaps  be  allowed  to  refer  to  an  article  in  tlie 
British  Critic,  (No.  VI.  April,  1828,)  in  which  I  have  dis- 
cussed at  some  length  the  chronology  of  St.  Paul's  life  and 
writings.  Since  the  publication  of  that  article,  I  have  seen 
no  reason  to  alter  the  opinions  which  were  there  expressed : 
and  in  the  present  Lecture  the  same  calculations  and  the 
same  conclusions  have  been  adopted.  The  following  are  the 
dates  which  were  there  assigned  to  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul. 


A.D. 

A.D. 

1  Thessalonians    - 

-     46 

2  Corinthians       -         -     52 

2  Thessalonians    - 

-     47 

Romans       -         -         -     53 

Titus 

-     51 

Ephesians,  Coloss.  Phile- 

Galatians    - 

-     52 

mon,  Philippians       -     58 

1  Corinthians 

-     52 

Hebrews            -            -     58 

1  Timothy 

-     52 

2  Timothy         -         64     66 

The  reader  should  also  be  informed  that  the  year  31  was 
assumed  for  the  crucifixion  of  our  Lord ;  and  that  the  con- 
version of  St.  Paul  was  supposed  to  have  happened  in  the 
same  year.  This  was  the  opinion  of  Baronius,  Petavius, 
Tillemont  and  Cave :  and  we  may  infer  the  same  of  Jerom 
and  other  of  the  Fathers.  One  of  the  most  important  dates 
to  be  settled  in  the  life  of  St.  Paul  is  that  of  his  first 
arrival  in  Rome.  I  have  placed  it  in  the  year  56,  contrary 
to  most  chronologists,  but  with  the  concurrence  of  Petavius, 
Capellus  ^,  and  bishop  Burgess  among  the  moderns,  and  with 
the  express  authority  of  Eusebius  and  Jerom.  The  reader 
is  again  referred  for  details  to  the  article  already  mentioned. 

NOTE  2.— See  Lecture  L  p.  20. 

It  is  at  least  plain,  that  notwithstanding  the  baptism  of 
Cornelius,  (who,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  previously  a 
proselyte^,)  the  gospel  was  not  preached  openly,  if  at  all, 

»  Cave  also  supposed  St. Paul  to  have  arrived  in  Rome  A.  D.  57.  I  find 
the  years  59,  60,  61,  63,  assigned  to  this  event  by  different  chronologists. 

''  This  is  plain  from  the  expression  (pofiovfiivos  -rov  Qilv,  (x.  2.)  which  cer- 
tainly meant  a  proselyte  from  heathenism  to  Judaism.  The  phrase  is  re- 
peated at  ver.  22.  where  it  is  added,  that  he  was  of  good  report  among  all 
the  nation  of  the  Jews.  If  we  compare  Acts  xiii.  16  and  26  with  43,  the 
expression  ol  (fofiaufi-ivoi  tov  Qiov  will  seem  to  be  identical  with  tuv  iniioiuivciiv 
-jT^otrnXi/rav.  To  which  it  may  be  added,  that  St.  Peter  would  not  have  re- 
ferred Cornelius  to  the  Jewish  prophets,  if  he  had  not  already  been  ac- 
quainted with  them,  and  admitted  their  authority. 
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to  the  Gentiles,  till  the  forbearance  of  St.  Paul  was  wearied 
out  at  Antioch  in  Pisidia.  (Actsxiii.  46.)  Upon  his  return 
to  the  Syrian  Antioch,  he  related  Itow  God  had  opened  the 
door  of  faith  unto  the  Gentiles,  (xiv.  27.)  as  if  it  was  a  new 
thing.  Even  after  this,  the  dispute  was  raised  by  some 
persons  coming  from  Judaea,  whether  circumcision  was  not 
of  universal  obligation,  (xv.  1.)  All  Avhich  makes  it  very 
improbable,  that  any  apostle  had  preached  the  gospel  in  dis- 
tant countries,  or  this  great  question  would  otherwise  have 
been  set  at  rest  before.  I  am  aware  that  the  gospel  was 
preached  at  Antiocli  and  in  Phoenicia  and  Cyprus  soon 
after  the  persecution,  which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen: 
but  it  is  expressly  said,  that  the  apostles  did  not  leave  Jeru- 
salem at  that  persecution,  (viii.  1.)  It  has  been  maintained 
by  some  writers  of  the  Romish  church,  upon  the  single  au- 
thority of  Jerom,  that  St.  Peter  went  to  Rome  in  the  second 
year  of  Claudius,  A.  D.  42  or  43^.  Rut  Valesiusd  himself 
has  given  up  the  point;  as  have  Papebrochius,  Pagi,  and 
others  of  the  Romish  church  ;  and  the  falsehood  of  it  has 
been  so  often  shewn,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  the 
arguments. 

NOTE  3.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  22. 

It  was  calculated  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  that  2,565,000 
males  partook  of  the  paschal  sacrifice,  beside  the  remaining 
population*^.  Josephus,  in  more  than  one  place,  speaks  of 
the  vast  concourse  of  Jews  who  flocked  to  Jerusalem  upon 
those  occasions:  but  his  words  seem  to  imply  that  by  far 
the  larger  part  came  from  the  country  immediately  about 
Jerusalem.  Thus,  in  the  place  last  quoted,  speaking  of  the 
vast  number  of  prisoners  taken  by  Titus,  he  says,  toJtcov  to 
ttKsov  6[j.o<ptjXov  fxsv,  aXX  ova  h-jn'^aopioy'  octto  yap  t^?  ^wpag  oAv)f 
Itti  t^v  toov  'Ai^uix'xv  sopTYjv  CTvvsXYjXvdoTBg,  X..  T.  A.  and,  speaking 
of  the  same  festival  in  the  reign  of  Archelaus,  he  says, 
xocTsiai  jW.£v  oLTTEipoc  £x  T»;j  X"^P°'^  Kcciog  Ittj  ty/V  SpYjO-Ksioiv  f.  and 
agam,  xarejcri  8e  7rA*)9uf  avccpl^fj^YjTOi  ex  Tijj  ^wpag,  yJ^yj  8;  ko.)  sk 
TYis  uTTipopiag  Itti  Qprjo-jisla.  tou  dsouS.  From  all  these  expres- 
sions it  must  be  inferred,  that  the  Jews,  who  came  from  dis- 
tant countries,  were  few,  when  compared  with  those  who 


=  The  Chronicle  of  Eusebius  used  also  to  be  quoted  as  making  the  same 
assertion  :  but  this  part  of  the  Chronicle  does  not  exist  in  the  Greek ;  and 
it  has  been  supposed,  that  this  was  one  of  the  interpolations  made  by  Jerom. 
I'he  Armenian  version  of  Eusebius,  published  at  Venice  in  i8i8,  confirms 
this  suspicion,  since  it  says  nothing  of  St.  Peter's  journey  to  Rome. 

''  Ad  Eus.  Hist.  Eccles.  II.  1 6.  =  Josephus,  Bel.  Jud.  VI.  g,  ^. 

f  lb.  II.  1.3.  g  Antiq.  XVII.  9,  3. 
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came  from  Palestine.  It  is  demonstrable  indeed  that  this 
was  the  case.  St.  Luke  informs  us,  that  there  were  Jews 
living  ifi  every  nation  tinder  heaven^  (Acts  ii.  5.)  and 
Josephus  says  the  same  thing,  ou  yap  scrriv  sn)  t^j  QlKO'JiJ.svr}g 
h^fji-oc,  6  fiYj  ixolguv  ufjiSTs^av  s^oov^.  This  was  in  the  reign  of 
Nero :  and  not  long  after  our  Saviour"'s  birth,  the  Jews  in 
Rome  must  have  amounted  to  several  thousands,  since  we 
read  that  8000  of  them  were  present  when  Archelaus  ap- 
peared before  the  emperor  at  Rome'.  Philo  Judaeus  as- 
serts, that  there  was  a  milHon  of  Jews  resident  in  Egypt,  a 
statement  which  is  considered  by  his  editor  Mangey  to  be 
hyperbolical  and  incredible k.  The  same  author  informs 
us,  that  his  countrymen  were  dispersed  over  the  whole  con- 
tinent and  in  every  island  1;  and  I  cannot  help  quoting  the 
following  passage,  which  so  remarkably  confirms  the  state- 
ment in  the  Acts  :  "  Jerusalem,"  he  says,  "  is  my  ancestral 
"  city,  and  the  metropolis  not  only  of  Judaea,  but  of  many 
"  other  countries,  in  consequence  of  the  colonies  which  it 
"  has  sent  out  at  different  times  into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
"  tries,  such  as  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  and  Coele-Syria; 
"  and  into  those  more  distant,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  the  great- 
"  est  part  of  Asia  Minor,  as  far  as  Bithynia  and  the  eastern 
"  shores  of  the  Euxine ;  so  also  into  Europe,  Thessaly, 
"  Boeotia,  Macedonia,  iEtolia,  Attica,  Argos,  Corinth,  the 
"  greater  and  best  parts  of  Peloponnesus.  And  not  only 
"  are  the  continents  full  of  Jewish  colonies,  but  the  princi- 
"  pal  islands  also,  Euboea,  Cyprus,  and  Crete.  I  say  no- 
"  thing  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Euphrates :  for  all  of 
"  them,  except  a  small  portion,  particularly  Babylon  and 
"  the  satrapies  which  occupy  the  rich  covintry  round,  have 
"  Jews  living  in  them"^''''  He  had  already  mentioned  the 
Jews,  who  lived  in  Babylonia,  at  p.  578 :  Josephus  also, 
in  several  places,  speaks  of  the  Jews  who  lived  beyond  the 
Euphrates ;  and  he  says  that  there  were  many  myriads  of 
them".  He  adds  indeed,  that  they  came  to  Jerusalem  for 
the  sacrifices °;  and  Philo  states,  that  they  sent  hpoTroixTrovg 
every  year  with  money  for  the  temple  P.  It  may  be  proved 
that  this  was  the  didrachma'^,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Ci- 
cero, was  sent  from  Italy  and  all  the  provinces  to  Jerusa- 
lem ""r  and  there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  these  passages,  that 
a  constant  intercourse  was  kept  up  between  the  Jews  at 
Jerusalem   and    their  countrymen    throughout  the  world. 

h  Bel.  Jud.  II.  16.  4.  i  II).  II.  6.  I.  ^«^('^.  XVII   II.  I.  ^  Adv. 

Flacciini.  vol.  II.  p.  52^.  '  De  Legat.  ad  Caium.  p.577.  "  lb.  587. 

"  Antiq.  XV.  2.  2.  XVIII.  9.  i.  "  lb.  XVII.  2.  2.  i'  De  Leg.  ad  Caium. 
p.  578.  n  See  .Josephus,  ^w^iy.  XVIII.  9.  i.  '  Pro  L.  Flacco.  28. 
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Philo  even  expressly  says,  that  "  an  infinity  of  Jews  came 
"  from  an  infinity  of  cities,  some  by  land  and  some  by  sea, 
"  from  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  to  every  festivals."" 
Still  however  it  is  quite  plain,  if  we  consider  the  resident 
population  of  Jerusalem  and  Judaea,  that  the  number  of 
males  at  the  festivals  would  have  been  much  greater  than 
two  millions  and  an  half,  if  very  many  had  come  from  dis- 
tant countries.  Eusebius  seems  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
command  given  in  Exodus  xxiii.  T4,  17.  and  Deut.  xvi.  16. 
was  only  intended  to  apply  to  the  Jews  in  Judaea,  and  not 
to  those  in  distant  countries,  ovts  toTc  Itti  y^j  aXXoSaTrrj^  uttco- 
x(o-|u,evo(f 'loySa/ojj  *:  and  we  may  learn  from  Philo  himself, 
that  the  feast  of  Tabernacles  was  observed  at  Alexandria", 
though  this  would  seem  an  express  violation  of  Deut.  xvi. 
16.  The  motive  for  going  to  Jerusalem  no  longer  existed, 
if  the  festivals  could  be  observed  in  other  places :  and  at  all 
events  it  can  hardly  be  supposed,  that  these  myriads  of 
foreign  Jews  made  the  visit  very  often  in  their  lives.  Ma- 
homet appears  to  have  followed  the  Jewish  lawgiver  in  en- 
joining a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  upon  all  the  faithful :  but  he 
required  it  only  once  from  every  one. 

NOTE  4.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  22. 

St.  Peter  addressed  himself  to  both  descriptions  of  Jews, 
"Avdpsg  'Iou8«7o«  >:«(  o»  naTOiKOiivTsg  'lepoocraAJjju,'',  (ii.  14.)  and 
he  appears  to  appeal  to  all  of  them,  when  he  reminded  them 
of  the  miracles  which  Jesus  had  worked,  as  ye  yourselves 
also  knoza,  ii.  22.  The  miraculous  gift  of  tongues  would  be 
likely  to  make  most  impression  upon  the  foreign  Jews,  be- 
cause they  heard  each  their  own  language ;  the  native  Jews 
would  only  hear  men  speaking  in  a  language  which  was 
not  that  of  Palestine,  and  which  to  themselves  was  unintel- 
ligible. This  distinction  seems  to  be  marked  in  the  12th 
and  13th  verses:  And  they,  i.  e.  the  foreign  Jews,  (see  ver. 
11.)  x&ere  all  amazed,  and  xvere  in  doubt,  saying  one  to  an- 
other. What  meaneth  this?  Others,  i.  e.  the  native  Jews, 
said.  These  men  are  full  of  new  wine.     There  is  great  pro- 

'  De  Monarclna,  vol.  II.  p.  223.  «  Dera.  Evang.  I.  5.  p.  9. 

"  Adv.  Flaccum,  p.  534. 

"  The  latter  expression  means  the  sojourners  in  Jerusalem,  not  the  settled 
inhabitants;  see  ii.  5:  and  when  St.  Luke  says  of  the  miserable  death  of 
Jndas,  tliat  it  was  known  to  all  those  dwelling  at  Jerusalem,  •^S.ffi  rol;  xaroi- 
xov(riv  'Ji^ovoaXyifi,  i.  19.  he  probably  referred  to  himself,  theie  being  reason  to 
believe  that  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch,  and  was  present  at  Jerusalem  upon 
this  occasion.  I  may  observe,  that  Schleusner  is  not  correct  in  translating 
Tnh,-  xaroiKoZuras  h 'is^oufaJ^yifi  (Luke  xiii.  4.)  cives  Hiei'osolymitanos. 
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bability,  therefore,  that  many  of  the  3000  who  were  bap- 
tized, were  foreign  Jews.  If  the  death  of  Stephen  hap- 
pened within  a  short  time  of  our  Lord''s  ascension,  as  some 
persons  have  supposed,  it  is  almost  demonstrable,  that  many 
foreign  Jews  were  among  the  first  converts ;  for  the  dis- 
pute between  the  native  and  Hellenistic  Jews,  mentioned  in 
vi.  1.  happened  before  the  death  of  Stephen;  and  the  latter 
formed  a  large  portion  of  the  church  at  that  time.  The 
foreign  Jews  were  evidently  included  in  the  persecution 
which  followed  the  death  of  Stephen;  and  consequently 
they  must  have  been  converted. 

NOTE  5.— See  Lecture  I.  p.  26. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  among  the  multitudes  assem- 
bled at  Jerusalem  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  no  persons  are 
mentioned  from  Greece  Proper,  unless  the  island  of  Crete 
be  included.  The  news  of  what  had  happened  in  Judaea 
might  therefore  not  be  carried  into  Greece  so  early  as  to 
Rome,  or  Egypt,  or  Cyrenaica:  but  we  cannot  conceive 
that  they  would  long  remain  in  ignorance.  During  St. 
PauFs  journey  through  Macedonia,  (Acts  xvi.  11. — xvii.  15.) 
there  is  no  mention  of  his  finding  any  Christian  congrega- 
tions :  but  the  readiness  with  which  his  preaching  was  re- 
ceived by  the  devout  Greeks,  i.  e.  the  Jewish  proselytes, 
seems  to  shew  that  some  of  them  must  have  more  than 
heard  of  the  Christian  doctrines  before  his  arrival.  The 
words  which  were  said  to  him  by  the  man  of  Macedonia  in 
a  vision.  Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help  us,  (xvi.  9.) 
might  be  taken  as  an  indication  that  Christianity  had  already 
made  a  beginning  in  that  country,  but  wanted  the  aid  of  the 
apostle  to  establish  it  and  give  it  a  right  direction.  At  the 
beginning  of  his  residence  in  Corinth,  the  Lord  said  to  him 
in  a  vision,  /  have  much  people  in  this  city,  (xviii.  10.)  and 
though  these  words  might  not  actually  mean  that  many 
were  already  believers  in  the  gospel,  we  can  hardly  take 
them  as  expressing  less,  than  that  there  was  much  people 
disposed  favourably  toward  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel. 
With  respect  to  Galatia,  St.  Paul,  as  I  have  observed,  was 
undoubtedly  the  first  apostle  who  preached  there :  but  the 
great  readiness  with  which  the  Galatians  received  him  (Gal. 
iv.  14,15.)  might  lead  us  to  think  that  they  were  previously 
disposed  to  listen  to  his  doctrines.  Other  teachers  certainly 
went  among  them  after  St.  Paul  had  visited  them  :  and 
imless  the  false  doctrines  had  been  already  in  the  country 
before  St.  Paul  delivered  to  them   the  truth,  they  would 

s  2 
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hardly  have  suffered  the  one  to  supplant  the  other.  We 
may  remember,  that  persons  from  the  surrounding  countries 
of  Pontus,  Cappadocia,  and  Phrygia,  were  present  at  Jeru- 
salem on  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

NOTE  6.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  29. 

It  is  observed  by  Mosheimy,  that  "  an  opinion  has 
"  prevailed,  derived  from  the  authority  of  Clemens  the  Alex- 
"  andrian,  that  the  first  rise  of  the  Gnostic  sect  is  to  be 
"  dated  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  and  placed  under  the 
"  reign  of  the  emperor  Adrian  :  and  it  is  also  alleged,  that 
*'  before  this  time  the  church  enjoyed  a  perfect  tranquillity, 
*•'  undisturbed  by  dissensions  or  sects  of  any  kind.  But  the 
"  smallest  degree  of  attention  to  the  language  of  the  holy 
"  scriptures,  not  to  mention  the  authority  of  other  ancient 
"  records,  will  prevent  us  from  adopting  this  groundless  no- 
"  tion."  Nothing  can  be  more  just  than  this  observation  of 
Mosheim  :  but  Dodwell,  in  his  Dissertations  upon  Irenaeus^, 
attached  so  much  weight  to  the  words  of  Clement,  that  he 
fixed  the  rise  of  heresy  in  the  year  116,  which  was  the  last 
year  but  one  of  Trajan's  reign.  The  passage  in  Clem.  Alex. 
is  obscure,  and  apparently  corrupt :  but  the  part,  to  which 
Dodwell  and  Mosheim  allude,  is  as  follows :  jcarw  Sj,  tts^j 
Touc  'ASpjavou  Tcu  /SacriAeoJj  ^govoug,  ol  Tag  a\ps(jnc  l7r<vo>)ff"«vT£j 
yzy()voi.i7\'^.  The  persons  here  spoken  of,  as  leaders  of  heresies, 
were  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion :  all  of  whom  cer- 
tainly lived  in  the  second  century;  and  this  is  all  that 
Clement  intended  to  assert.  He  says  expressly  that  Basi- 
lides pretended  to  have  been  taught  by  Glaucias,  who  was 
epfXYivsuc  to  St.  Peter ;  and  that  Valentinus  claimed  the  same 
connexion  with  Theudas,  an  acquaintance  of  St.  Paul.  It 
is  also  plain,  though  the  passage  is  probably  corrupt,  that 
he  connects  these  heretics  with  Simon  Magus ;  so  that  what- 
ever he  may  have  said  of  heresy  in  the  time  of  Hadrian,  his 
own  words  supply  us  with  the  names  of  three  persons  Glau- 
cias, Theudas,  and  Simon  Magus,  who  were  contemporaries 
of  the  apostles.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Clement  spoke 
of  Basilides,  Valentinus,  and  Marcion,  because  they  were 
much  more  notorious,  and  reduced  Gnosticism  to  a  much 


y  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  I.  part.  2.  c.  V.  3. 

^  Diss.  I.  12.  p.  20.  though  his  words  have  been  rather  unfairly  quoted. 
So  also  Arnoldus,  Hist.  Eccles.  et  Heeres.  torn.  I.  lib.  I.  4.  1.  p.  41.  and  Titt- 
man,  de  T'estigUs  Gnosticorurn  in  N.  T.frusira  qiKesitix. 

■'  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  898.  For  the  proposed  emendations  of  this  passage, 
,see  the  note  in  Potter's  edition,  and  Mosheim,  de  uno  Siwone  Mapo.  22. 
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nioi-e  regular  system  than  their  predecessors.  He  by  no 
means  says,  as  Dodwell  would  infer,  that  heresy  began  in 
the  time  of  Hadrian t":  his  expression  is  o\  rote  alpeasig  Itti- 
vori<TixvTBc,  those  toho  struck  out  new  heresies,  or,  who  added  to 
the  heretical  opinio7is;  which  has  not  been  sufficiently  observed 
by  commentators'^.  Irenaeus  intended  to  make  the  same  ob- 
servation, when  he  said  of  the  heretics  whom  he  was  con- 
futing, "  All  of  them  are  much  later  than  the  bishops,  to 
*'  whom  the  apostles  committed  the  churches^."  Irenaeus 
"wrote  particularly  against  Valentinus  and  Marcion,  and  the 
heretics  of  his  own  day,  who  lived  nearly  a  century  after  the 
time  of  the  apostles  ;  but  at  the  beginning  of  his  work  he 
mentions  several  heretics,  who  were  contemporaries  of  the 
apostles ;  so  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  meaning 
in  the  passage  quoted  above.  The  same  may  be  said  of 
the  words  of  Firmilianus  bishop  of  Csesarea  in  his  letter  to 
Cyprian^,  concerning  the  rebaptizing  of  heretics:  "  As  to 
"  what  Stephen  (the  bishop  of  Rome)  has  said,  that  the 
"  apostles  forbade  the  baptism  of  those  who  came  over  from 
"  heresy,  and  left  this  as  a  rule  to  posterity,  you  have  re- 
"  plied  most  satisfactorily,  that  no  one  is  so  foolish  as  to  be- 
"  lieve  this  rule  to  have  been  handed  down  from  the  apo- 
"  sties ;  since  it  is  evident,  that  these  execrable  and  detest- 
*'  able  heresies'  existed  after  their  day  ;  and  Marcion,  the 
*'  disciple  of  Cerdon,  is  known  to  have  introduced  his  im- 
*'  pious  doctrine  against  God  long  after  the  time  of  the  apo- 
"  sties  ;  and  Apelles,  who  agreed  with  his  blasphemy,  added 
*'  many  other  new  and  still  more  grievous  errors  hostile  to 
*'  faith  and  truth.  The  date  also  of  Valentinus  and  Basi- 
*'  lides  is  well  ascertained,  and  it  was  very  long  after  the 
"  times  of  the  apostles,  that  they  rebelled  against  the  church 
"  with  their  wicked  falsehoods."  It  is  plain,  that  all  these 
writers  were  speaking  of  the  same  heretics,  Valentinus,  Mar- 
cion, &c.  and  not  of  their  predecessors  :  and  the  reason  of 
this  distinction  will  also  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  these 
Lectures.     The  heretics  of  the  first  century  were  not  in  any 

•>  It  is  rather  a  siugular  circumstance,  that  Eusebiiis  names  the  reign  of 
Hadrian  as  the  time  when  Christianity  f/,a.XiffTa.  il;  vavra,?  kt^guTtous  r^Kf^a.'ri. 
Prcpp.  Evang-.  IV.  17.  p.  164. 

•^  In  the  same  manner  Theodoret,  when  he  speaks  of  the  heretics  who  took 
their  rise  from  Simon  Magus,  says,  ovtoi  vavTn  /ruixQ/i;  nva;  ivaXXayas  tyu 
tua-cnliau;  Wivhovxoti;  a'l^Uiat,  x.r.X.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  I.  p.  193.  and  of  the 
Ebionites,  raurjj?  Ss  tyi;  ai^iinois  np%i  i^iv  'E/3/(yv,  fJiiXi^  ^^  Mcc^x'iXXou  xcei  ^tfaTUvov 
Tcc;  lia.(p'o^'w;  l-Trivoia;  i'^i^aro.  Heer.  Fab.  Compend.  p.  188.  Eusebius  speaks  of 

tlie  Grecian  pllilosophers,  tmv  /jCiv  raiir^l.  n-av  11  Irifiois  it^riKoXov^rtKiruv,  TltMv  11 
xcti  liia;   ^o^tti  Wtnvor)KO'ru\i.  Prcpp.  Evang.  XIV.  15.  p.  753- 

^  V.  20.  I.  p.  ^17.  see  also  HI.  4.  ?.  p.  179.  "  Cypriani  Op.  Epist. 

LXXV.  p.  144,' 
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sense  of  the  term  Christians  :  whereas  those  of  the  second 
century  were  either  apostates  from  Christianity,  or  pretended 
to  receive  the  gospel.  That  this  was  the  meaning  of  Fir- 
milianus  is  proved  almost  to  demonstration  by  the  following 
expression  of  Cyprian  himself,  who  refers  to  Titus  iii.  10, 
11.  and  then  says,  "  No  one  ought  to  defame  the  apostles, 
"  as  if  they  approved  of  baptisms  performed  by  heretics,  or 
"  communicated  with  them  without  the  baptism  being  per- 
"  formed  by  the  church,  when  the  apostles  wrote  thus  con- 
"  cerning  heretics,  and  at  a  time  when  as  yet  the  more  vio- 
"  lent  heretical  plagues  had  not  broken  out,  nor  had  Mar- 
*'  cion  of  Pontus  as  yet  arisen,  whose  master  Cerdon  came 
"  to  Rome  in  the  time  of  Hyginus,  who  was  ninth  bishop  of 
'■  that  city ;  whom  Marcion  followed,  and,  increasing  his 
*'  wickedness  still  further,  thought  fit  to  blaspheme  God  the 
"  Father  and  Creator  more  impudently  and  openly  than 
"  the  rest,  and  furnished  still  more  wicked  and  fatal  weapons 
"  to  those  heretics  who  were  madly  and  sacrilegiously  rebel- 
*'  ling  against  the  church f."  It  is  plain  from  this  passage  that 
Cyprian  meant  to  speak  of  Cerdon  and  Marcion  as  later 
than  the  times  of  the  apostles  :  but  it  is  also  plain,  that  he 
conceived  the  seeds  of  their  heresies  to  have  been  sown  be- 
fore. Dodwell  and  other  writers  have  also  laid  much  stress 
upon  a  passage  quoted  by  Eusebius  from  Hegesippus, 
where  it  is  said  that  "  the  church  continued  a  virgi^n  till  the 
"  time  of  Trajan :  for  it  was  not  yet  corrupted  by  vain 
"  doctrinesS:"  an  expression,  which  Valesius  endeavours  to 
reconcile  with  history,  by  supposing  Hegesippus  to  have 
alluded  only  to  the  church  of  Jerusalem h.  But  this  is  quite 
unnecessary.  Eusebius  alluding  to  the  same  passage  in 
another  place,  (iii.  32.)  adds,  apparently  in  his  own  words, 
"  that  if  there  were  any  before  that  time,  who  endeavoured 
"  to  corrupt  the  wholesome  rule  of  the  evangelical  preach- 
"  ing,  they  lurked  in  darkness  and  obscurity."  We  come 
therefore  to  the  same  conclusion  as  before,  that  it  was  not 
till  the  time  of  Trajan  or  Hadrian,  that  Christians  openly 
came  forward  as  leaders  of  heresies :  and  in  the  passage  first 
quoted  from  Hegesippus,  he  expressly  deduces  Marcion, 
Valentinus,  Easilides,  &c.  from  Simon  and  other  heretics, 
who  are  known  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles. 
This  question  might  never  have  been  raised,  if  persons  had 
sufficiently  attended  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  heretic^  as 
used  by  the  Fathers ;  and  a  list  of  heretics,  who  appeared  in 

f  Epist.  LXXIV.  p.  138.  «  Eus.  Hist.  Eccles.  IV.  22. 

•■  So  also  Basnage,  Annul.  Polit.  Eccles.  vol.  II.  ad  an.  ii6.  §.  7.  p.  37. 
Mosheim,  Instit.  Mnj-  p.  315. 
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the  time  of  the  apostles,  may  be  seen  in  Tertullian,  de  PrcB- 
script.  c.  33.  p.  214.  and  Jerom  adv.  Lucif.  23.  vol.  II.  p. 
197.  Tittman,  who  argued  against  the  existence  of  Gnos- 
ticism in  the  first  century,  comes  in  fact  to  the  same  con- 
clusion which  I  have  advanced,  when  he  says,  "  Quod  cum 
*'  dicebamus  sub  Hadriano  factum  esse,  nolumus  quidem  in- 
*'  ficias  iri  audacius,  fuisse  qui  ante  haec  tempora  in  multis 
"  opinionibus  cum  Gnosticis  conspirarent."  (p.  249.) 

See  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  in  Praef. 

Coteler.  Not.  in  Ignatii  Epist.  Interpol,  ad  Trail,  c.  11. 

Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  §.  60.  not.  y. 
Diss,  de  Nicolaitis,  vol.  I.  Dissertationum  ad  H.  E.  pertinen- 
tium,  p.  487.  and  Instit.  Maj.  p.  309. 

Routh  in  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  233. 

NOTE  7.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  44. 

It  is  observed  by  Mosheim ',  "  The  ancient  doctors, 
*'  both  Greek  and  Latin,  who  opposed  these  sects,  [the 
"  Gnostic,]  considered  them  as  so  many  branches  that 
"  derived  their  origin  from  the  Platonic  philosophy.  But 
"  this  was  mere  illusion.  An  apparent  resemblance  between 
"  certain  opinions  of  Plato,  and  some  of  the  tenets  of  the 
"  Eastern  schools,  deceived  these  good  men,  who  had  no 
"  knowledge  but  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  and  were  ab- 
"  solutely  ignorant  of  the  Oriental  doctrines.  Whoever 
"  compares  the  Platonic  and  Gnostic  philosophy,  will  easily 
"  perceive  the  wide  difference  that  exists  between  them." 
In  another  work  k  he  says  still  more  strongly,  "  After 
"  having  examined  the  subject  with  every  possible  degree 
"  of  impartiality  and  attention,  I  am  most  thoroughly  con- 
"  vinced  that  the  founders  of  the  Gnostic  schools  cannot, 
"  with  the  least  propriety,  be  reckoned  among  the  followers 
"  of  Plato."  In  each  place  he  proceeds  to  point  out  the 
Oriental  doctrines  as  the  real  source  of  Gnosticism  :  but  I 
cannot  agree  with  him  in  the  details  or  the  result  of  his 
criticism :  and  it  will  be  my  endeavour  to  shew  in  these 
Lectures,  that  though  the  Gnostics  made  some  material  al- 
terations in  Platonism,  still  their  system  was  founded  upon 
that  philosophy,  and  flowed  from  it,  though  many  tenets 
were  introduced  from  other  quarters.  The  Fathers  certainly 
noticed  many  points  of  agreement  between  the  Gnostics  and 

'  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  I.  Part.  2.  c.  I.  §.  4- 

•^  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  62.  note  ^.  Again  in  Instit.  Maj.  p.  138. 
326.  340.  where  the  names  of  some  writers  may  be  found  who  diflcred  from 
Mosheim.  Also  in  Diss,  de  Suppos.  Lib.  p.  230. 
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Platonists :  but  they  also  adverted  to  many  differences  be- 
tween them,  as  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew.  Among  the 
moderns,  the  Platonic  origin  of  Gnosticism  has  been  par- 
ticularly advocated  by  Massuet  in  the  preface  to  his  edition 
of  Irenaeus,  Diss.  I.  Art.  I.  §.  25.  &c.  Vitringa,  Ohs.  Sacr. 
V.  13.  p.  149.  Petavius,  Dog-mat.  Theol.  de  Trin.  hb.  I. 
Luc.  Holstenius,  de  Vita  PorpJiyrii,  c.  I.  p.  5.  ed.  Cantab. 
1655.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Progress.  Hares,  and  Van 
Till,  who  expresses  himself  thus^;  "  Erant  autem  illi  (Gno- 
"  stici)  ex  disciplina  Platonica  philosophiae  traditivae  studiosi 
"  et  amantes  :  atque  gloriabantur,  se  cum  istius  philoso- 
"  phiae  principiis  et  dogmatibus  religionem  Christianam  non 
"  solum  prope  conciliare,  sed  etiam  ex  ea  illustrare  et  per 
"  cam  confirmare." 

Buddeus  appears  to  have  gone  too  far  in  deducing  Gno- 
sticism from  the  Jewish  Cabbala,  for  which  he  was  re- 
proved by  Massuet  in  his  preface,  §.  21.  Beausobre  also 
has  some  remarks  upon  this  theory  in  his  Hist,  de  Manichee, 
vol.  II.  p.  155,  160.  Buddeus  dehvered  this  opinion  in 
his  History  of  the  Heresy  of  the  Valentinians  :  and  in  his 
Annotations  upon  that  History,  published  afterwards,  (§. 
15.  p.  619.)  he  partly  qualified  his  former  statement,  and 
allowed  that  the  Platonic  and  oriental  doctrines  had  an  in- 
fluence upon  the  Cabbala  and  upon  Gnosticism.  His  real 
opinion  seems  to  have  been  nearly  the  same  with  that  which 
has  been  advanced  in  these  Lectures :  and  after  noticing  the 
assertion  of  Vitringa,  that  all  the  Gnostics  agreed  with  the 
Orientals,  in  holding  two  principles,  he  continues,  "  Sed  an 
*'  omnibus,  qui  ex  isto  grege  fuerunt,  et  eadem  quideni 
"  ratione,  ilia  tribui  queant,  valde  dubito  :  licet  nonnul- 
"  lorum  hsec  fuerit  sententia,  apud    alios  etiam    quaedam 

"  istius    systematis  vestigia    occurrant. Caeterum   cum 

"  Pythagoras  et  Plato  multa  ab  vEgyptiis  et  Chaldaeis  ac- 
*'  perint,  eorumque  adeo  philosophia  in  nonnullis  cum  orien- 
"  tali  ista  conveniat,  mirum  non  est,  quosdam  Gnosticorum 
"  ista  commenta  ab  iEgyptiis,  quosdam  a  Pythagora,  alios 
*'  rursus  a  Platone  derivare  voluisse.  Revera  enim  illi  non 
"  dissentiunt,  sed  facile  inter  se  conciliari  possunt.  Immo 
"  cum  et  inter  Gnosticos  extiterint^  qui  ex  Juda:^is  prognnti 
"  ista  orientalis  philosophiae  dogmata  cum  gentis  suae  pla- 
"  citis  conjungerent,  hinc  et  Kabbalae,  sed  corruptae  ac 
"  impurae,  in  quaplurima  orientalis  istius  philosophiae  vesti- 
"  gia  deprehenduntur,  originem  dederint :  nee  isti  errant, 

'  Com.  in  4.  Pauli  Epistolas,  Pisef.  de  primi  Seeculi  Adversariis.  V.  2,  p. 
15- 
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"  aut  a  prioribus  in  eo,  quod  caput  causae  est,  dlssentlunt, 
"  qui  Gnosticorum  placita  a  Kabbala  Judaeorum  derivant"^,"" 
Hottinger  also  deduced  Gnosticism  in  part  from  the  Cab- 
bala, Thes.  PkiloL  I.  3.  5.  p.  444-5.  Langius  in  his  Dis- 
sertation upon  1  Tim.  i.  3.  "  makes  the  following  observa- 
tions,   "  Quae    quidem    Gnosticorum    secta,  si   rem   potius 
"  quam  nomen  a?stimare  velis,  vetustissima  est,  et  diu  ante 
"  Christi  tempora  jam  inter  Juda;os  viguit,  a  quibus  etiam 
"  nugas  istas,  sive  theologiam  sublimiorem  Judaico-Paga- 
"  nam,  Simon  et  Simonianae  heereseos  nepotes  et  consangui- 
"  nei  magnam  partem  acceperant,  atque  ad  Evangelii  doc- 
"  trinam  accedentes,  nugas  istas  Platonico-Judaicas  subli- 
"  missimas,  (quae  hodie  inter  Judaeos  Kabhalce  nomine  pro- 
. "  stant,)  adeo  libere  et  varie  (more  illorum  nugatorum  per- 
*'  petuo)    adplicuerunt,  ut   temporis   lapsu  haereses  multi- 
*'  plices  inde  enascerentur,  quae  tamen  omnes  Gnosticorum 
*'  titulum  sive  acceperant,  sive  affectaverant."     And  again, 
"  Fabularum  et  Genealogiarum  Jvidaicarum  a  Paulo  dam- 
"  natarum  rationem  genuinam  peto  ego  ex  antiqua  Judaeo- 
"  rum  yvcoo-gj,  h.  e.  Theologia  Judaica,  ad  Platonismi  indo- 
"  lem  jam  olim  temporibus  Templi  secundi  reficta,  quge  ho- 
"  die  inter  Judteos  prostat  sub  titulo  Kabhalce.  quaeve  tantas 
"  antiquitatis  est,  ut  non  niodo  sit  aperte  satis  Gnosticorum 
"  ab  Irenaeo  descriptorum  deliriis  prior,  sed  etiam  adeo  fun- 
"  damenti  loco  iisdem  substrata,  ut  ne  quidem  Gnosticorum 
"  pseudo-Christianorum  dogmata  sine  Kabbala,  h.  e.  Gnosti- 
"  cismo  Judaico,  intelligi  queant.     Unde  infero,  Paulum  in 
"  suis  ad  Timotheum  et   ad  Titum    Epistolis  ex  professo 
"  contra  Kabbalam  Judaicam  sive  Judaeorum  Theologiam, 
"  ex  Platone  et  Pythagora  olim  refictam,  disputare."  p.  637. 
With  many  of  these  sentiments  I  entirely  agree,  except  that 
I  should  perhaps  make  Platonism  the  primary,  and  the  Cab- 
bala a  secondary  cause  of  Gnosticism.     That    Gnosticism 
ought  to  be  deduced  from  all  these  three  sources,  Platonism, 
the    Oriental  doctrines,   and   the    Cabbala,    it  will   be  my 
object  to  shew  in  these  Lectures;  and  Brucker  upon   the 
whole  confirms  this  opinion,  though  he  appears  to  agree 
with  Mosheim  in  condemning  those  persons  who  referred 
the  Gnostic  doctrines  to  Platonism  °.     He  says  expressly, 

™  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  322.  See  also  Diss,  de  Hwr.  Valent.  §.  15.  p.  619. 

"  Published  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico-Philol.  at  the  end  of  the  (Jritici 
Sacri,  part  I.  p.  633.  &c. 

"  Hist.  Philos.  de  Philos.  Oriental.  I.  vol.  II.  p. 639.  See  also  vol.  VI. 
p.  400.  Walehius  agreed  with  Mosheim  in  deducing  Gnosticism  from  the 
Oriental  philosophy.  {Hist.  Hares,  part.  I.  p.  224.)  The  position  is  denied 
by  Tittman  in  his  treatise  de  Vestigiis  Gnosticismi  in  Novo  Testamento 
frustra  quepsitis,  who  considers  Gnosticism  to  be  a  compound  of  the  Platonic 
pliilosophy,  the  Cabbala,  and  Christianity,  p.  241. 
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"  Haec  licet  ita  se  habeant,  negandum  tamen  non  est,  acces- 
"  sisse  quaedam  ex  philosophia  Pythagorico-Platonica  ad 
"  hanc  philosophiam  orientalem,"  p.  644.  He  allows,  that 
the  term  yvaJo-if  came  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
philosophy,  "  Ex  quo  colligimiis,  Gnosticorum  nomen  orien- 
"  tales  philosophos  tum  demum  sibi  vindicasse,  cum  Graeci 
"  ad  orientalem  philosophiam  Pythagorico-Platonicam  trans- 
"  ferrent,  et  ex  utraque  mixtum  metaphysicse  genus  exsur- 
"  geret :  quod  non  ita  longo  ante  natum  Christum  tempore 
"  evenisse,  in  sequentibus  dicemus,"  p.  642.  He  also  made 
this  mixed  Platonism  to  be  more  ancient  than  the  Cabbala, 
"  Ex  hac  enim  philosophia  Alexandrina,  quee  ex  veteri 
"  ^gyptiaca,  Orientali  et  Pythagorico-Platonica  conflata 
"  fuit,  Cabbalam  Judaeorum  exortam  et  spuriam  philoso- 
"  phiara  populo  Dei  obtrusam  fuisse,  demonstrabimus."  p. 
645.  Brucker  certainly  derived  Gnosticism  from  the  three 
sources  to  which  I  have  referred  it ;  and  he  points  out 
how  the  eclectic  system  of  philosophy,  or  Syncretismus,  as 
he  terms  it,  took  its  rise  in  Alexandria.  This  is  shewn  very 
clearly  at  the  end  of  his  first  volume,  in  the  chapter,  de  Fails 
Philosophies  GrceccB  extra  GrcBciam  :  .  ..."  ex  ^gyptiaca 
"  veteri,  Orientali  et  Pythagorico-Platonica  philosophia  no- 

"  vum   philosophiae   chaos  conflatum   est  : et  inter 

"  Judaeos  quidem  spurium  illud  philosophiae  genus  peperit, 
"  quod  Cabbalam  vocavere  ....  inter  Christianos  autem 
"  primum  ab  haereticis  ex  vEgypti  scholis  egressis,  qualis 
"  Valentinus  fuit,  adoptata,  hincque  fidei  Christianse  sincera 
*'  simplicitas  temerata,  mox  infelici  sidere  a  purioris  ecclesiae 
"  doctoribus  adamata  est."  p.  1357.  Beausobre  appears  to 
have  expressed  the  truth  in  a  few  words,  when  he  said,  "  La 
"  doctrine  des  Gnostiques  ^toit  un  compost  de  la  Philoso- 
"  phie  de  Platon,  de  la  Philosophic  Orientale,  et  de  la  doc- 
"  trine  Chretienne  :""  (vol.  I. p.  314.)  and  the  following  words 
of  Lampe  appear  to  me  to  represent  the  fact  still  more  cor- 
rectly :  "  Ac  primos  quidem  fontes  Valentinianismi  in  phi- 
"  losophia  Gentilium,  praecipue   Platonlcorum,   quaerendos 

"  esse  concedo. Cum  vero  Platonicorum  dogmata  in 

''  Kabbalam  Judaicam  recepta  essent,  multique  ex  Gnosti- 
"  cis  Judaeis  etiam  placere  vellent,  hinc  factum,  ut  in  suum 
"  systema   Kaballistarum   quoque   commenta  quamplurima 

"  adsciverint. Ut  tamen  et  Christianis  specie  quadam 

"  veritatis  imponerent,  ex  Evangelio  Joannis  commodam 
"  captabant  ansam."  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  48.  p.  201. 
Since  I  have  ventured  to  express  an  opinion  concerning 
the  Platonic  origin  of  Gnosticism,  different  from  that  which 
was  entertained  by  Mosheim,  I  would  add  that  Plotinus,  the 
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celebrated  Platonist,  has  himself  left  it  upon  record,  that 
the  Gnostics  corrupted  the  doctrines  of  Plato.  One  of  the 
divisions  of  the  great  work  of  Plotinus  is  specially  directed 
against  the  Gnostics  P  :  and  Mosheim  refers  to  this  treatise, 
as  shewing  the  difference  between  Plato  and  the  Gnostics. 
He  also  appeals  to  the  Life  of  Plotinus,  written  by  Porphyry, 
in  which  it  is  said,  "  that  the  Gnostics  considered  Plato  as  a 
"  minute  philosopher,  who  had  never  ascended  in  mind  and 
"  thought  to  the  first  principles  of  all  things^."  But  the 
quotation  is  not  given  fairly.  Porphyry  does  not  say  any 
thing  of  the  Gnostics  considering  Plato  a  minute  philoso- 
pher ;  and  the  remark  is  rather  that  of  Porphyry  himself, 
who  says  of  the  Gnostics,  "  they  deceived  many,  and  were 
"  themselves  deceived,  as  if  Plato  had  not  arrived  at  the 
"  depth  of  the  intellectual  existence :""  which  by  no  means 
proves,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not  derive  their  doctrines  from 
Plato ;  but  only  that  they  boasted  to  have  surpassed  him, 
and  to  have  completed  that  which  he  had  merely  begun. 
Porphyry  expressly  tells  us,  that  the  Gnostics,  against  whom 
Plotinus  wrote,  arose  out  of  the  ancient  philosophy'^,  and 
pretended  also  to  have  Revelations  of  Zoroaster  :  but  when 
Mosheim  refers  to  this  passage,  as  proving  "  that  the  Gnos- 
"  tics  affirmed  that  they  had  not  learnt  their  wisdom  from 
"  Plato,  but  from  these  books',"  we  must  again  accuse  him 
of  unfairness,  since  nothing  whatever  is  said  of  such  an  affir- 
mation being  made  by  the  Gnostics.  Plotinus  himself  says 
of  them  as  follows :  "  Upon  the  whole  some  of  their  doc- 
"  trines  are  taken  from  Plato ;  and  others,  which  they  have 
"  invented  to  form  their  own  philosophy,  are  found  to  be 
"  wide  from  the  truth  ^^  He  then  mentions  the  doctrines 
which  they  had  taken  from  Plato,  and  shews  how  they  had 
corrupted  them  :  but  though  he  calls  these  corruptions  an 
innovation,  and  though  they  may  probably  have  come  from 
an  eastern  quarter,  it  is  plain  that  the  basis  of  their  philoso- 
phy, according  to  Plotinus,  was  derived  from  the  school  of 
Plato.  Mosheim  finishes  a  long  dissertation  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  saying,  "  If  any  one  wishes  for  a  shorter  demon- 
"  stration  of  the  Gnostics  having  had  very  different  masters 
"  from  Plato,  and  that  they  borrowed  their  miserable  fables 


P  Ennead.  II.  9.  p.  199.  1  Cap.  16.  p.  1 18.  in  Fabric.  Bill.  Gr.  vol.  IV. 

•■  Mosheim  understands  this  ancient  pliilosophy  to  mean  that  of  Hermes, 
Zoroaster,  Orpheus,  &c.  Diss.  <Je  Causis  suppos.  Librorum.  §.3.  p.  223-4,  but 
this  is  an  entire  assumption  ;  and  Porphyry  probablymeant  the  philosophy  of 
Greece. 

'  lustit.  Maj.  p.  344.  '  Pag.  203. 
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"  from  the  Chaldee  philosophy,  let  him  only  observe  and 
"  consider  the  doctrines  of  the  Manichees.  That  the  foun- 
"  der  of  this  sect  was  born  and  educated  in  Persia,  and 
*'  united  the  precepts  of  the  Magi  with  Christianity,  no 
"  person  can  doubt.  Nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  would  any  one 
"  conjecture  that  he  studied  Plato,  or  the  works  of  Plato"." 
But  this  argument,  if  it  proves  any  thing,  may  be  turned 
against  Mosheim  :  for  Manes  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
third  century,  long  after  Gnosticism  had  been  established  ; 
and  his  addiction  to  the  Oriental  philosophy  was  always  con- 
sidered the  peculiar  mark  by  which  his  system  was  distin- 
guished from  that  of  other  Gnostics. 

NOTE  8.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  45. 

According  to  Hyde^,  the  name  of  God,  or  the  principle 
of  good,  was  Yezad  or  Yezdcm,  which  might  be  translated 
Supplicandus .  But  he  was  also  called  Ormuzd,  Hormuz,  or 
Hormizda,  which  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks 'Xl^ojLtaVSjjf, 
or  'S2poij.ai!,r}g.  It  seems  probable,  however,  that  these  were 
not  originally  names  of  the  same  Being ;  but  that  the  First 
Cause,  or  supreme  God,  was  called  Yezdan;  and  the  good 
Principle,  which  proceeded  from  him,  was  called  Ornnizd. 
The  name  of  the  evil  Principle  was  Ahariman,  Ahreman, 
Ahriman,  or  Ahrimanam,  which  signifies  pollutus,  or  Se- 
ductor,  and  was  written  by  the  Greeks  'Apsifxavtog.  Hyde 
has  not  explained  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ormuzd,  or  Hor- 
muzd.  Our  countryman  Windety  conceived  it  to  mean 
the  source  or  receptacle  of'  light.  Le  Clerc  ^  deduced  it 
from  a  Chaldee  term  signifying  a  hr'iUiant  Jlame  :  but  Beau- 
sobre^  and  Brucker^  are  inclined  to  adopt  the  conjecture  of 
M.  de  la  Croze,  who  observed  that  Horo  in  ancient  Persian 
signified  ^ootZ,  and  Mazcl  signified  divine,  and  thence  a  pure 
intelligence,  or  genitis  ;  and  thus  the  term  Horimizd  is  equi- 
valent to  the  good  Genius,  or  kyahli  doclfxcuv  of  the  Greeks. 
Beausobre  and  Brucker  both  adopt  the  opinion  of  Hyde, 
that  Ahreman  is  derived  from  two  Persian  terms,  Aliar  Ri- 
man,  valde  impurus,  or  Ahar  Raiman,  valde  Scductor. 
Other  etymologies  of  these  names  may  be  seen  in  the  work 
of  Wolfius,  ManichcBismus  ante  Manicliceos,  II.  12.  p.  59- 

"  Instlt.  Maj.  p.  352.  "  Hist.  Rcl.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  9.  p,  159. 

y  De  Vita  functorum  Statu,  sect.  III.  p.  36.  ed.  1694. 

^  Tud.  Pliilolog.  ad  Orac.  Zoroast. 

•  Hist,  de  Mauicli<ie.  H.  2.  2.  vol.  I.  p.  169. 

'•  De  Philosoph.  Pers.  vol.  1.  p.  171. 
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NOTE  9. -See  Lecture  II.  p.  45. 
The  religion  of  the  Magi  appears  to  have  engaged  the 
attention  of  several  Greek  writers  even  in  the  earlier  ages. 
Diogenes  Laertius  ^  quotes  Aristotle,  Dinon,  Hermodorus, 
Hermippus,  Eudoxus,  Theopompus,  Eudemus,  Hecataeus, 
and  Clearchus  as  having-  noticed  it.  Aristotle  in  his  first  book 
de  Philosophia  said,  "  that  the  Magi  were  more  ancient  than 
"  the  ^Egyptians,  and  that  they  recognised  two  principles, 
"  a  good  DfEinon  and  an  evil  Daemon  :  the  former  was 
"  called  Jupiter  and  Oromasdes,  the  other  Hades  and  Ari- 
"  manius."  But  the  most  detailed  account  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Magi  is  to  be  found  in  Plutarch,  de  Iside  et  Osiridef 
p.  369.  E.  who  says  that  the  notion  of  the  universe  being 
controlled  by  two  opposite  principles  was  very  generally  re- 
ceived :  "  for  some  think  that  there  are  two  Gods,  like 
"  rivals,  one  the  Creator  of  good,  the  other  of  evil ;  others 
"  give  the  name  of  God  to  the  better,  and  of  DcBtnon  to  the 
"  other;  as  Zoroaster  the  Magian,  who  they  say  lived  5000 
"  years  before  the  Trojan  war.  He  called  the  one  Oroma- 
"  zes,  and  the  other  Arimanius  ;  and  added  that  the  former 
"  resembles  light  most  of  all  sensible  things,  and  the  other 
"  resembles  darkness  and  ignorance  :  and  that  Mithra  is  in 
"  a  middle  place  between  these.  Hence  the  Persians  call 
"  Mithra  the  Mediator.  He  taught  that  votive  and  grateful 
'*  sacrifices    should    be  offered    to  the   one ;    but    to   the 

"  other,  such  as  are  dismal,  and  suited  to  avert  evil. 

"  They  also  tell  many  fables  about  their  Gods :  such  as 
"  the  following  ;  Oromazes  and  Arimanius  are  at  war  with 
"  each  other,  the  former  being  sprung  from  the  purest 
"  light,  the  latter  from  darkness.  The  former  created 
"  six  gods :  the  first,  of  Benevolence ;  the  second,  of 
"  Truth ;  the  third,  of  Justice ;  the  fourth,  of  Wisdom ; 
"  the  fifth,  of  Wealth  ;  and  the  sixth,  of  good  pleasures. 
"  The  latter  created  as  many  rival  gods.  Then  Oromazes 
"  increased  his  size  threefold,  and  removed  as  far  from  the 
"  sun  as  the  sun  is  distant  from  the  earth,  and  adorned 
"  the  heavens  with  stars,  and  placed  there  one  star  before 
"  all  the  rest,  as  a  guard  and  watch :  this  was  Sirius,  or  the 
"  dog-star.  He  also  made  twenty-four  other  gods,  and 
"  put  them  into  an  eg^.  But  the  gods,  who  had  been 
*'  created  in  equal  number  by  Arimanius,  pierced  this  cgg^^ 

•-'  In  Prooem. 

*'   There  is  some  corruption  here,  'iiaT^r,tra\iri?  to  ul-/  yavuih  ava/x.ifiixrai  TO, 

X.U.KU.  ro7;  aya^o7;.  1  do  not  kuow  wliat  verb  to  extract  from  yatco^h,  but  the 
latter  part  of  it  is  evidently  o^iv,  which  is  wanted  for  the  construction  : 
riyo)i,  fregerunt,  would  perhaps  be  thought  too  bold  a  conjecture,  or  I  would 
read uov  riyov,  oitv. 
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*'  and  hence  evil  became  mixed  with  good.  The  destined 
"  time  will  come,  when  Arimanius,  after  having  brought 
"  pestilence  and  famine,  must  be  entirely  destroyed  and 
"  annihilated  by  these  gods ;  and  the  earth  being  made 
"  smooth  and  level,  all  mankind  will  be  happy  and  of  one  lan- 
"  guage,  leading  the  same  kind  of  life  and  under  the  same 
"  laws."  This  notion  of  an  egg  may  be  recognised  in  the 
system  of  Orpheus,  as  we  learn  from  the  same  Plutarch, 
Sympos.  p.  635.  E.  p.  QQQ.  D.  and  it  seems  also  to  have 
pervaded  other  systems  of  philosophy  ^.  Plutarch  alludes  to 
the  Oriental  doctrines  in  several  parts  of  his  works,  p.  270. 
D.  p.  1026  B.  and  some  persons  have  thought  that  he  was 
himself  inclined  to  adopt  this  philosophy  f.  It  may  perhaps 
be  true,  that  some  notion  of  two  opposite  principles  was  held 
under  some  form  or  other  by  all  the  ancients :  and  yet  it  need 
not  follow  that  one  scheme  was  borrowed  from  the  other. 
The  existence  of  good  and  evil  must  have  been  felt  by  all 
persons :  and  the  personification  of  these  opposites  would 
be  equally  universal,  though  giving  rise  to  very  different 
systems  of  belief.  Plutarch  observes,  that  the  Chaldaeans 
looked  upon  the  planets  as  gods,  some  of  which  were  au- 
thors of  good,  and  others  of  evil.  The  Greeks  also,  as  he 
observes,  attributed  what  was  good  to  Jupiter  Olympius, 
and  the  contrary  to  Pluto  the  Averter :  and  according  to  the 
mythologists,  Harmonia  was  the  offspring  of  Mars  and 
Venus  ;  of  whom  the  former  was  cruel  and  contentious,  the 
latter  was  mild  and  social.  There  may  be  something  of 
fancy  in  these  remarks ;  but  there  is  more  foundation  for 
what  he  says  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  that  Heraclitus 
made  War  or  Opposition  to  be  the  parent  and  governor  of 
all  things  ;  that  Empedocles  gave  the  name  of  Friendship 
and  Harmony  to  the  good  principle,  and  of  Strife  and  Con- 
tention to  the  contrary  ;  and  that  Pythagoras,  Anaxagoras, 
Aristotle,  and  Plato  all  made  the  existence  of  certain  con- 
traries an  important  part  of  their  systems.  All  this  may 
be  true,  and  yet  it  need  not  follow  that  any  of  these  phi- 
losophers were  indebted  to  the  theology  of  the  Magi.  The 
personification  of  good  and  evil,  as  I  have  already  observed, 
may  have  led  them  to  these  notions ;  and  some  of  them 
perhaps  have  been  classed  with  the  believers  in  two  prin- 
ciples, because  they  all  held  God  and  Matter  to  be  alike 
eternal  S.     Pythagoras  might  certainly  be  represented  as 


«  See  Wyltenbach's  note  upon  Plutarch  de  Is.  et  Osir.  (vol.  VII.  p.  236.) 
^  See  Cudworth,  IV.  13.  and  Mosheim's  Notes,  (vol.  I.  p.  298.) 
fc  Sec  Cudworth,  IV.  6.  vol.  I.  p.  272. 
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agreeing  with  the  Persians :  and  when  he  is  stated  by  Plu- 
tarch and  Porphyry  h,  to  have  beheved  in  "  two  opposite 
"  Powers,  one  which  was  good,  and  to  which  he  gave  the 
"  names  of  Monad,  Light,  Right,  Equal  S^c.  and  another 
"  which  was  evil,  which  he  called,  Duad,  Darkness,  Left, 
"  Unequal,  ^c.''''  we  might  suspect  that  he  had  taken  his  ideas 
and  phraseology  from  the  East.  But  Beausobre  •  and 
Brucker^  have  both  given  reasons  why  we  should  hesitate 
in  adopting  this  notion.  The  same  may  be  said  concerning 
Plato,  who  is  stated  by  Plutarch  to  have  taught  in  his  work 
de  Legibus,  that  the  world  was  governed  by  at  least  two 
different  souls,  one  of  which  was  good  and  the  parent  of 
good,  and  the  other  evil  and  the  parent  of  evil.  The  pas- 
sage may  be  found  de  Leg.  X.  p.  669.  B.  and  similar  sen- 
timents are  expressed  in  the  Timaeus  p.  528.  D.  Polit.  p. 
175.  A.  Republ.  II.  p.  430.  D  >  But  the  expedients  in- 
vented by  the  Greeks,  and  particularly  by  Plato,  to  rescue 
God  from  being  the  author  of  evil,  and  to  charge  Matter  with 
being  the  cause  of  it,  were  so  various,  that  if  we  connect  the 
Platonic  philosophy  with  the  Persian,  we  may  say  with 
equal  reason,  that  all  the  Grecian  sages  borrowed  from  the 
Magi.  Whoever  wishes  to  examine  how  far  the  doctrine 
of  two  principles  was  received  by  the  ancients,  should  con- 
sult Cudworth,  and  Mosheim's  Annotations,  (1.  c.)  and  par- 
ticularly Wolfius  in  his  very  learned  work  Manichceismus 
ante  Manichceos. 

NOTE  10.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  47. 

According  to  Hyde,  the  religion  of  the  ancient  Persians 
must  be  considered  in  three  points  of  view:  1.  the  wor- 
ship of  the  one  supreme  God :  2.  a  superstitious  regard  for 
the  heavenly  bodies  :  3.  fire-worship  ™.  I  have  already  ex- 
pressed my  sentiments  concerning  Hyde  in  the  introduc- 
tion ;  and  he  certainly  must  not  be  followed  implicitly  in 
the  investigation  of  this  subject.  But  this  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  Persian  religion  will  be  found  convenient ;  and  it 
marks,  as  I  conceive,  the  successive  steps  in  their  supersti- 
tion. Hyde  is  very  earnest  in  contending  that  the  worship 
of  one  God  was  always  retained  in  Persia ;  and  with  re- 
spect to  the  theory  of  religion,  as  it  was  explained  by  the 
Magi,  this  was  probably  the  case.     The  book  of  Daniel  is 

^  Vita  Pythag.  p.  197.  ed.  Cantab.  1655. 

'  Hist,  de  MauicWe,  I.  3.  vol.  I.  p.  29.  &c. 

^  Hist.  Philosoph.  de  Vita  Pythag.  vol.  I.  p.  1080. 

'  These  references  are  to  the  edition  of  Ficiuus,  1590. 

'"  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  3. 
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perhaps  correctly  referred  to  ™  as  shewing  that  the  khigs  of 
Persia  believed  in  one  supreme  God.  See  also  Ezra  i.  2. 

The  first  step  in  eastern  superstition  was  the  worship  of 
the  Sun  and  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  has  generally  been 
called  Sahaism,  from  a  Persian  word  resembling  the  He- 
brew ^^^j  exercituSf  the  host  of  heaven.     This  is  the  ety- 

X   T 

mology  given  by  Hyde  ",  and  seems  the  most  probable  ; 
though  others  have  deduced  it  from  Sabi,  or  Sabius,  a  son 
of  Setho,  and  from  various  other  sources?.  Hyde  asserts 
very  positively,  that  the  ancient  Persians  did  not  properly 
worship  the  Sun  or  any  of  the  heavenly  bodies  as  God;  and 
he  would  wish  to  prove,  that  they  were  considered  as  inter- 
mediate beings,  through  whom  the  supreme  Being  might  be 
worshipped  1.  He  says  the  same  concerning  their  adoration 
of  angels.  It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  the  Sabii  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  stars;  and  in  later  times  some  of  them 
made  images  or  sensible  representations  of  these  objects  of 
their  worship ;  a  custom,  which,  as  we  know  from  Hero- 
dotus and  other  writers,  did  not  exist  in  earlier  times.  The 
worship  of  fire  was  perhaps  the  first  step  in  what  would 
properly  be  called  their  idolatry,  and  preceded  the  worship 
of  images.  It  was  at  the  same  time  also,  that  they  began 
to  erect  temples,  which  were  not  necessary,  while  they  con- 
fined themselves  to  one  God,  nor  even  when  they  first  paid 
divine  honours  to  the  Sun  and  planets.  The  vast  plains  of 
Mesopotamia  were  then  the  only  temples;  but  when  fire 
came  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  sensible  image  of  the  Sun, 
it  was  necessary  to  enclose  it  in  Pyrea  ox  fire-temfles^. 
All  this  was  a  very  natural  process ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  the  superstition  of  the  Persians  was  first  di- 
rected to  the  Sun,  then  to  the  other  luminaries,  then  to  fire, 
and  lastly  to  images.  But  when  Hyde  would  persuade  us^, 
that  the  Persians  borrowed  the  worship  of  fire  from  the 
Jewish  custom  of  burning  a  perpetual  light  in  the  temple, 
the  notion  must  be  pronounced  at  once  to  be  fanciful  and 
untenable.  His  arguments  are  perhaps  deserving  of  more 
attention,  when  he  says*  that  fire  was  never,  in  the  proper 

">  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  p.  157.  "  Cap.  ;{.  p.  85. 

"  See  Focock,  Speclm.  Hist.  Arah.  p.  138.  ed.  1650.  Bcausobre,  Hist,  de 
Manichie,  IX.  i.  vol.  II.  p.  603,  604.  Hottitiger,  Hist.  Oriental.  ].  8.  p.  170. 

P  See  Spencer,  lie  Ijeg.  Hehr.  II.  i.  p.  237.  V^ o\im&,  Manichcpismus  ante 
ManichcEos,  II.  i8.  p.  85. 

1  P.  126,  152,  153.  >■  Hyde,  p.  149. 

'  P.  II.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  the  Persians  may  have  been  struck 
with  the  resemblance  between  this  part  of  the  Jewish  worahip  and  their  own. 
See  I  Esdra.  vi.  24. 

'  P.  13,  138,  148,  158. 
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sense  of  the  term,  zoorshipped  by  the  Persians :  i.  e.  tliat 
they  always  made  a  difference  between  the  worship  paid  to 
God,  and  that  paid  to  his  material  emblems.  In  the  same 
manner  he  denies  that  they  ever  worshipped  the  Sun  or 
planets  as  God.  His  arguments  have  been  examined  with 
great  learning  by  Philippus  a  Turre",  who  is  not  disposed 
to  agree  with  them  :  and  Brucker  speaks  of  Hyde  having 
attempted  to  clear  the  Persians  from  idolatry,  "  infeliciter 
"  tamen,  si  quid  judicamus,  et  contra  omnis  antiquitatis 
"  fidem ''."  Beausobre  might  rather  be  quoted  as  support- 
ing HydeJ:  and  he  takes  equal  pains  to  acquit  Manes  of 
the  charge  of  idolatry.  It  would  not  however  follow,  be- 
cause Manes,  who  lived  in  the  third  century  of  our  era, 
and  who  borrowed  much  from  Christianity,  avoided  some 
of  the  grosser  parts  of  superstition,  that  therefore  idolatry 
had  never  been  practised  in  Persia.  C ud worth  ^  advances 
many  reasons  for  thinking,  that  the  Persians  always  re- 
cognised a  being  who  was  superior  to  the  Sun  :  and  if  this 
point  could  be  established,  it  might  certainly  be  inferred, 
in  some  sense  at  least,  that  the  Persians  were  not  idolaters. 
Hyde  asserts  this  very  strenuously^:  and  yet  the  worship 
of  Mithra  is  a  fact,  which  seems  to  be  as  well  established, 
as  any  which  history  has  preserved.  Any  person,  who  has 
visited  Rome,  is  familiar  with  the  ancient  representations  of 
Mithra,  under  the  form  of  a  man  vanquishing  and  slaying  a 
bull.  Engravings  of  them  may  also  be  seen  in  the  work  of 
Hyde,  p.  111.  and  of  Phil,  a  Turre,  p.  157.  and  the  most 
usual  inscriptions  are  deo  soli  invicto  mithrae,  omni- 
POTENTi  DEO  MITHRAE,  &c.  This  Certainly  seems  to  connect 
Mithra  with  the  Sun,  and  both  of  them  with  God :  and  yet 
no  person  could  say,  that  these  figures  were  images  of  the  Sun, 
or  that  divine  honours  could  really  be  paid  to  such  figures. 
Brucker  decides,  in  opposition  to  Hyde,  that  Mithra  was 
the  Sun,  and  was  Avorshipped  as  a  God^":  but  when  he  quotes 
Porphyry  as  supporting  this  notion,  he  is  certainly  mistaken. 
Porphyry'^  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Eubulus,  in  which 
Mithra  is  called  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  things :  but 
if  we  examine  this  passage,  we  shall  find,  that  the  Sun  itself 
was  among  the  objects  created  by  Mithra;  so  that  Eubulus 
could  not   have  meant  to  identify  the  Sun  with  Mithra. 

"  Monument,  vet.  Antii,  part.  II.  c.  2.  p.  167. 
"  Do  Philosoph.  Persarum,  10.  vol.  1.  p.  166,  167. 
y  Hist,  de  Manich^e,  IX.  i,  11.  &c.  p.  597,  599. 
'  IV.  27.  vol.  I.  p.  699,  &c.  »  P.  106,  118,  120. 

''  De  Pliilos.  Persarum  10.  vol.  I.  p.  167. 
■■■  De  Autro  Nympharum,  p.  253,  &c.  ed.  Cactub.  1655. 
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Bi'Lickcr  also  refers  to  Herodotus,  as  proving  that  Mitlira 
was  the  Sun,  because  he  represents  the  Sun  as  the  only  God, 
which  was  worshipped  by  the  Persians.  "  Esse  vero  hunc  Mi^ 
"  thram  Persis  Solem,  inde  recte  conficitur,  quod  teste  He- 
"  rodoto  (I.  J  31.)  et  Strabone  (XV.)  solum  e  Diis  Solem 
"  Persae  colant,  atque  equos  sacrificent."  It  is  difficult  to 
see  the  propriety  of  this  inference,  and  Herodotus  certainly 
does  not  say  what  is  stated  by  Brucker.  He  says,  that  the 
ancient  Persians  sacrificed  only  to  the  circle  of  the  heavens, 
which  they  called  Jupiter,  and  to  the  Sun  and  Moon,  the 
Earth,  Fire,  Water,  and  the  Winds.  It  is  probable,  that  he 
wrote  this  passage  in  accordance  with  Grecian  ideas :  and 
by  sacrifice  we  may  vmderstand  religious  worship,  of  what- 
ever kind  it  might  be;  and  Jupiter  signified  the  supreme 
Being,  according  to  the  highest  notions  which  Herodotus 
could  form  of  it.  This  passage  therefore  expressly  makes 
the  supreme  God  and  the  Sun  two  distinct  beings :  and 
Brucker  seems  entirely  to  have  forgotten  that  Herodotus 
went  on  to  say,  "  But  they  afterwards  learnt  to  sacrifice  to 
"  Urania,  which  they  took  from  the  Assyrians  and  Ara- 
"  bians.  The  Assyrians  call  Venus  Mylitta;  the  Arabians, 
"  Alitta;  and  the  Persians,  Mitra.''''  Here  we  have  the  very 
term  Mithra,  and  instead  of  being  applied  to  the  Sun,  it  is 
given  to  Venus.  This  has  perplexed  the  commentators : 
but  if  we  think  of  the  Verius  Genitrix  of  Lucretius,  we 
shall  perhaps  understand,  why  the  name,  which  was  given 
by  the  Persians  to  the  vivifying  or  creative  principle,  was 
applied  by  Greek  or  Latin  writers  sometimes  to  the  Sun, 
and  sometimes  to  Venus.  This  perhaps  may  furnish  a  clue 
to  the  whole  mystery.  Mithra  Avas  the  title  given  to  the 
creative  power  of  God,  to  that  animating  principle,  (resem- 
bling in  some  respects  Plato's  Anima  Mundi,)  which  per- 
vades the  universe.  It  would  be  very  natural,  that  this 
principle  should  sometimes  be  identified  with  God,  and 
sometimes  abstracted  from  him.  It  would  be  natural  also, 
that  this  principle,  when  considered  abstractedly,  should  be 
personified,  and  have  a  material  emblem.  This  emblem 
was  the  Sun :  but  as  the  principle,  of  which  it  was  an 
emblem,  was  sometimes  identified  with  God,  so  the  Sun 
also  was  looked  upon  as  God.  This  is  the  conclusion  to 
which  I  should  come  after  a  consideration  of  all  the  opin- 
ions upon  this  subject  d;  and  though  Hyde  has  probably 

''  Matter,  in  his  Histnire  du  Gnosticisme,  lias  furnished  a  strong  confirm- 
ation of  this  theory  of  the  Persian  religion  out  of  the  Zeud-Avesta  :  "  L'Etre 

"  supreme  est  qualifi^  de  Temps  sans  homes La  premiere  Emanation 

"  de  J'Eternel  fut  la  lumi^re  primitive;  et  de  cette  lumit-re  sortit  le  roi  de 
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gone  too  far  in  rescuing  the  Persians  from  the  charge  of 
idolatry,  I  should  still  be  inclined  to  look  upon  the  theory 
of  their  religion,  and  perhaps  its  practice  among  the  more 
enlightened,  as  maintaining  the  existence  of  one  God,  who 
was  the  First  Cause  of  all  things  and  superior  even  to  the 
Sun.  This  seems  also  to  be  the  conclusion  of  Phil,  a  Turre 
in  the  work  already  alluded  to,  and  of  Mosheim  in  his  anno- 
tations upon  Cudworth,  IV.  16.  vol.  I.  p.  420,  &c.  The  reader 
may  also  consult  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  106,  563.  and  Freret, 
Mem.  de  VAcad.  des  Inscript.  XVI.  p.  270.  The  names 
of  writers,  who  have  illustrated  the  worship  of  Mithra,  may 
be  seen  in  Fabricius,  Bibl'iogr.  Antiquar.  VIII.  12.  p.  250. 
X.  10.  p.  322.  and  Wolfius,  MankJiceismus  ante  ManicJi(Eos, 
II.  13.  p.  62. 

Note  11. — See  Lecture  II.  p.  47. 

If  1  have  reasoned  correctly  concerning  the  acknowledg- 
ment of  one  supreme  God  among  the  Persians,  I  should 
also  find  no  difficulty  in  concluding,  that  the  two  opposite 
principles  of  Good  and  Evil  were  originally  considered  to 
be  subordinate  to  God,  and  to  have  proceeded  from  Him. 
The  confusion  may  have  arisen  very  naturally  from  the 
good  principle  being  identified  with  God,  who  was  also 
good :  and  when  the  one  principle  was  looked  upon  as  eter- 
nal, the  other  would  soon  come  to  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light.  This  would  particularly  be  the  case,  when  that  end- 
less, unfortunate  question,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  was 
discussed ;  for  all  the  ancients  seem  to  have  agreed  in  think- 
ing it  less  irrational  to  suppose  the  principle  of  evil  to  be 
coeternal  with  God,  than  to  make  it  in  any  measure  to  have 
proceeded  from  Him.  Hyde  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
Magi  were  divided  into  two  parties  upon  this  subject^  :  that 
the  orthodox  believed  one,  the  good  principle,  to  be  eter- 
nal ;  but  that  others,  who  were  hence  called  DucdistcB,  and 
of  whom  in  later  times  were  the  Manichaeans,  believed  both 
principles  to  be  eternal.  If  Hyde^s  view  of  this  question 
were  correct,  it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  that  the  Per- 
sians acknowledged  one  God  the  author  of  good,  who  was 
eternal,  and  likewise  an  evil  principle,  which  had  a  begin- 
ning. But  this  system,  though  partly  espoused  by  Pri- 
deauxf  and  Beausobre  S,  is  extremely  crude  and  improbable. 

"  lumifere,  Ormuzd.    An  moyen  de  la  parole,  Ormuzd  cr6a  le  monde  pur." 
vol.  I.  p.  78. 

*  Page  26.  162.  296. 

''  Connection  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  ad  an.  486.  p.  215. 

s  Hist,  de  Manicli^e,  II.  i.  3.  vol.  T.  p.  171,  &.c. 
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Hyde  himself  has  given  a  much  more  credible  account, 
when  he  says^,  that  some  of  the  ancient  Magi  made  Or- 
muzd  and  Ahreman  to  have  proceeded  out  of  light.  This 
I  take  to  have  been  their  real  doctrine :  and  Brucker  in 
fact  conies  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  he  decides  that 
these  two  principles  were  produced  from  a  third  which  was 
Mithra'.  I  have  already  said,  that  Mithra  was  the  crea- 
tive or  generative  principle,  from  which  all  things  pro- 
ceeded :  its  existence  was  anterior  to  the  universe ;  though 
its  power  and  effect  was  only  seen  in  the  formation  and 
government  of  the  universe.  The  ancient  Persians  may 
have  had  no  more  difficulty  in  believing  the  evil  principle 
to  have  proceeded  from  Mithra,  than  the  ancient  Jews  had 
in  believing  Satan  to  be  a  fallen  angel.  Unless  I  am  greatly 
mistaken,  the  natural  inclination  of  the  human  mind  is  to 
refer  all  things,  whether  good  or  evil,  to  God  as  their  cause, 
and  to  believe  that  in  some  way  or  other  the  evil  ministers 
to  good  :  but  it  is  philosophy,  and  the  love  of  finding  ab- 
stract, independent  causes,  which  led  all  the  ancients'^,  and 
not  a  few  moderns,  to  be  afraid  of  making  God  the  author 
of  evil.  The  Persian  Dualists  were  of  this  kind :  but  I 
have  no  doubt,  that  in  the  ancient  system  of  the  Magi  evil 
as  well  as  good  proceeded  from  that  universal  principle 
which  superintended  the  universe.  It  was  perfectly  natu- 
ral, that  Light  should  be  taken  to  represent  the  one,  and 
Darkness  the  other  :  to  which  I  would  add,  that  it  was  more 
natural  to  suppose  that  the  same  Being  who  gave  light 
should  himself  occasionally  withdraw  it,  than  that  another 
and  rival  being  should  force  him  to  withdraw  it.  The  lat- 
ter opinion  carries  with  it  the  marks  of  being  a  corruption 
of  a  more  simple  and  ancient  creed. 

Note  12. — See  Lecture  II.  p.  48. 

Clement  of  Alexandria  is  quoted  by  Brucker'  as  saying, 
that  Pythagoras  was  the  first  who  made  the  name  of  Zo- 
roaster known  to  the  Greeks.  But  instead  of  Zwpoua-rprjv  6 
llvQayopas  s^\cu<7ev,  we  are  perhaps  to  read  ei^^Xwasv  in  Cle- 
ment"^ :  and  therefore  it  may  still  be  true,  as  J.  H.  Ursinus 


'■  P.  298.  "  De  Phil.  Persarum,  13.  vol.  I.  p.  175. 

^  Perhaps  1  ought  uot  to  say  ail  the  ancients;  for  Homer  appears  to  have 
considered  Jupiter  as  the  dispenser  of  evil  as  well  as  of  good,  II.  u.  527. 
which  is  one  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  Plato  for  expelling  him  from  his 
republic.  (Re/jubl.  II.  p.  379.)  See  Wolfius,  Manichtpismus  ante  Manichtsos, 
11.  27.  p.  107. 

'  De  Philos.  Chaldaeornm,  jo.  vol.  I.  p.  1 18.  '"  Strom.  I.  15.  p.  357. 
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asserted  ",  that  Plato  is  the  earliest  Greek  writer,  who  has 
mentioned  Zoroaster".  The  name  was  written  by  the  Greeks 
Zwgoix<rTgr]g,  Zcopotxdog,  Zapa^rjj,  ZajSpaTog ;  and  they  differed 
exceedingly  among  themselves,  as  did  the  Latins  also,  con- 
cerning the  time  in  which  he  lived.  Plutarch,  as  we  have 
seen,  mentions  an  account  of  his  having  flourished  5000 
years  before  the  Trojan  war:  which  he  probably  took  from 
Hermippus,  who  wrote  expressly  upon  the  subject  P.  Eu- 
doxus  and  Aristotle  supposed  him  to  have  lived  6000  years 
before  the  death  of  Plato :  and  Plinv  himself,  who  censures 
these  accounts  as  extravagant,  is  rather  inconsistent  in  plac- 
ing him  many  thousand  years  before  Moses.  Of  those,  who 
were  more  moderate  in  their  calculations,  Xanthus  of  Ly- 
dia  is  quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius^  as  reckoning  600 
years  from  the  time  of  Zoroaster  to  the  expedition  of 
Xerxes :  and  Suidas  (v.  Zoroast.)  represents  him  as  having 
preceded  the  Trojan  war  by  only  500  years.  These  dis- 
crepancies led  some  ancient  writers  to  the  notion  which  has 
been  embraced  by  many  moderns,  that  there  was  not  one 
person  only,  but  many,  who  bore  the  name  of  Zoroaster. 
Pliny  undoubtedly  had  met  with  such  an  hypothesis  •" :  and 
a  passage  in  Arnobius^,  though  it  may  admit  of  different  in- 
terpretations, probably  expresses  the  same  opinion.  Brucker 
has  mentioned  six  different  persons,  who  have  been  spoken 
of  under  this  name  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers.  He  ap- 
pears as  a  Chaldaean,  a  Bactrian,  a  Persian,  a  Pamphylian, 
a  Proconnesian ;  and  the  one,  who  is  mentioned  by  Apu- 
leius  ^  as  having  instructed  Pythagoras  at  Babylon,  is  con- 
sidered by  Brucker  to  be  different  from  all.  The  Oriental 
accounts  are  equally  discordant;  and  some  represent  him 
as  a  Chinese,  some  as  a  native  of  Palestine.  We  should 
perhaps  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  this 
point,  if  the  etymology  of  the  name  Zoroaster  could  be 
determined  :  for,  if  it  was  a  name  of  office,  there  is  no 
reason  why  there  might  not  have  been  many  Zoroasters. 
Hyde  informs  us,  that  the  word  in  Persian  might  signify 
either  pure  gold  or  impure  gold^.  But  this  will  not 
assist  us  much.  He  mentions  another  etymology,  which  is 
more  plausible,  according  to  which  the  name  signifies  the 
Jr'iend  of  fire.  This  however  is  rejected  by  Dr.  Waif 
upon  grammatical  grounds;    and  he  informs   us,  that  in 

"  In  a  work  published  iu  i66i,  concerning-  Zoroaster,  Hermes  Trisme- 
gistns  and  Sanchoniatho,  sect.  2.  p.  12. 

"  Alcibiad.  I.  p.  122.      p  Pliu.  XXX.  i.        i  Prooeni.  I.  p.  1.       ■•  XXX.  I. 

"  I.  p.  31.  For  the  different  punctuation  and  interpretation  of  this  passage, 
sec  Stanley,  Hist.  Phil,  part  XIV.  I.  2.  and  Heraldus  ad  1. 

'  Florid,  lib.  II.  "  p.  315.  '^  ClassicalJournal,  VII.  p.  224. 
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Sanscrit  Soora  Truta  would  signify  the  science  of  the  sun. 
Etymology  is  always  a  dangerous  study,  particularly  when 
its  flights  are  taken  in  the  direction  of  the  east :  and  though 
the  science  of  the  sun  is  a  very  inviting  signification  for  this 
mysterious  name,  it  may  perhaps  have  as  little  foundation 
as  xh^Jriend  of  fire ;  or  the  supporters  of  it  may  possibly 
be  looked  upon  in  as  ridiculous  a  light  hereafter,  as  those 
Greek  writers  who,  with  a  laudable  partiality  to  their  own 
language,  made  a.<TTpov  a  component  part  of  Zoroaster,  and 
thus  gave  the  name  a  direct  connection  with  astronomy. 
The  Persian  and  Arabic  writers  are  in  one  respect  deserv- 
ing of  credit,  because  instead  of  claiming  this  extraordinary 
character  as  a  native  of  their  own  countries,  they  have  been 
willing  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  Jewish  patriarchs. 
Even  Adam  himself,  and  Nimrod,  and  Ham,  and  Abra- 
ham, and  Moses,  have  all  been  put  forward  as  candidates 
for  the  name  of  Zoroaster:  and  such  notions  have  been 
entertained  by  some  modern  writers  7:  but  it  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  refute  them :  and  the  opinion,  which  is  followed 
by  Hyde,  Beausobre,  and  Brucker,  that  the  real  Zoroaster 
lived  in  the  time  of  Darius  Hystaspes,  seems  too  well  sup- 
ported to  be  doubted  or  denied.  When  I  speak  of  the  real 
Zoroaster,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  may  not  have  been 
more  persons  than  one  who  bore  this  name :  and  Foucher 
may  possibly  be  correct  in  thinking  that  the  first  lived  in  the 
time  of  Cyaxares,  and  introduced  some  changes  into  the  re- 
ligion of  his  country^.  But  even  this  writer  agrees  in  placing 
the  second  Zoroaster  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes :  and 
I  shall  therefore  assume  it  as  an  established  fact,  that  this  was 
the  person  who  is  spoken  of  by  so  many  eastern  writers,  as 
having  caused  a  great  reform  in  the  religion  of  Persia. 
Hyde  informs  us%  that  he  has  found  the  name  written  in 
eighteen  different  ways  in  the  Persian  and  other  languages  : 
but  the  form  which  is  most  prevalent  is  Zerclusht.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  by  birth  a  Mede :  and  though  Hyde 
conceives  him  to  have  employed  only  four  or  five  years  in 
reforming  his  national  religion,  we  must  suppose  that  he 
had  conceived  the  idea,  and  made  preparations  for  carrying 
it  into  effect,  long  before.  Hyde  however  tells  us,  that  he 
did  not  apply  for  the  sanction  and  authority  of  Darius  till 
the  thirtieth  year  of  that  king's  reign  ;  and  though  Darius 
only  reigned  six   years  longer,  yet  Zoroaster  died  before 

y  Sec  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  120.  note  *. 

^  M^ni.  de  I'Acad^mie   des  Inscriptious.  XXV.  p.  99 — J48.  XXVII.  p. 
2c;3_394.  XXIX.  p.87— 228.  XXXI.  p.  44^— 512. 
■■»  P-3I3- 
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him.  But  all  this  is  very  uncertain,  as  is  the  date,  which 
Hyde  assigns  to  the  death  of  Darius.  He  places  it  in  555 
A.C.  Other  and  better  authorities  have  placed  it  in  486  or 
485^.  That  Zoroaster  in  some  way  or  other  was  indebted 
to  the  Jews  for  his  religious  opinions,  seems  certain  beyond 
dispute:  and  hence  probably  it  has  been  asserted  by  the 
Arabian  writers  that  he  was  himself  a  Jew.  It  is  not  so 
easy,  out  of  the  many  conflicting  accounts,  to  select  which 
of  the  Jews  it  was  who  instructed  him.  Elias,  Daniel,  Je- 
remiah, and  Ezra,  have  been  mentioned:  but  the  safest  con- 
clusion seems  to  be  that  of  Prideaux^,  which  supposes  him 
to  have  conversed  with  Daniel.  It  can  hardly  be  supposed 
that  the  residence  of  the  Jews  in  Babylon  would  not  have 
had  some  effect  upon  the  opinions  of  Zoroaster :  and  if  he 
was  contemporary  with  Daniel,  he  would  naturally  have  ap- 
plied to  him  for  information.  It  seems  certain  that  he  had 
read  the  Jewish  scriptures :  and,  according  to  some  Persian 
historians,  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  prophet  whom  God 
was  to  raise  up  like  unto  Moses^.  This,  and  other  preten- 
sions which  he  made,  have  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as 
an  impostor:  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  he  sought  to 
strengthen  his  reform  by  laying  claim  to  supernatural 
powers.  We  must  not  however  deny  him  the  praise  which 
he  deserved :  and  though  Hyde's  defence  of  Zoroaster  has 
been  considered  by  some  persons  as  carried  too  far,  there 
are  strong  grounds  for  concluding  with  the  learned  writers 
mentioned  below e,  that  he  placed  the  unity  of  God  upon  a 
much  firmer  footing  than  that  which  it  occupied  before  he 
began  his  reform.  He  seems  to  have  established  the  belief 
(which  was  in  fact  the  ancient  belief  of  the  Magi)  that  nei- 
ther of  the  two  principles  of  Good  and  Evil  was  eternal  and 
independent,  but  that  both  of  them  proceeded  from  God. 
He  was  not  however  the  teacher  of  an  entirely  pure  or  un- 
symbolical  religion :  for  he  is  stated  to  have  ordered  the 
erection  of  fire-temples  wherever  he  went.  This  was  per- 
haps a  politic  and  necessary  compromise.  He  found  that 
idolatry  was  daily  gaining  ground  among  his  countrymen  ; 
and  he  despaired  of  wholly  drawing  them  away  from  mate- 
rial objects  of  adoration.  He  therefore  selected  fire,  which 
was  already  worshipped  by  them,  and  ordered  this,  which 

•»  See  Clinton's  Fasti  Helleuici,  p.  247.  second  edition. 

*  Connection,  part  I.  book  IV.  sub  an   486  A.C. 

*•  See  Hyde,  p.  321.     Beausobre,  I.  2.  10.  vol.  T.  p.  263. 

<^  Prideaux,  Connectio?i,  lit  supra.  Brucker,  vol.1,  p.  148.174.  Beausobre, 
vol.  I.  p.  171.  Cudwortb  also  argues  that  Zoroaster  believed  in  one  God,  the 
Cause  of  all  things,  IV.  13.  and  16.  Hyde's  defence  of  Zoroaster  is  opposed 
by  Bayle,  art.  Zoroaslre. 
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was  the  least  gross  and  material  of  any  object  of  sight,  to  be 
looked  upon  as  the  emblem  of  the  Deity.  Zoroaster  per- 
haps owed  his  celebrity  to  this  erection  of  fire-tempJes,  as 
much  as  to  any  other  cause.  His  purer  notions  concerning 
the  unity  of  God  would  not  be  so  much  appreciated  by  a 
debased  and  superstitious  people,  as  the  permission  to  build 
temples  and  to  worship  fire.  The  books  also  which  he  wrote 
would  be  another  source  of  the  celebrity  which  he  obtained. 
This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  controversy  concern- 
ing the  Zend-Avesta,  which  was  supposed  by  Hyde  to  be  a 
genuine  work  of  Zoroaster.  It  had  not  been  printed  in  the 
time  of  Hyde,  though  he  himself  had  a  copy  of  it.  Anquetil 
du  Perron  pubHshed  a  translation  of  it  at  Paris  in  1771, 
from  which  an  opinion  may  be  formed  of  its  pretensions. 
The  principal  authors  who  have  treated  of  it  are  mentioned 
belowf :  but  sir  W.  Jones  has  given  good  reasons  {Asiatic 
Researches,  II.  51.)  for  believing  the  Zend-Avesta  to  be  a 
modern  compilation.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  the  his- 
tory of  Zoroaster,  may  consult  Brucker,  Beausobre,  Pri- 
deaux,  and  Foucher,  in  the  works  already  mentioned:  also 
Buddeus,  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  T.  vol.  I.  p.  349.  vol.  II.  p.  848. 
Hornius,  Hist.  Philos.  II.  4.  p,  77.  D'Herbelot,  Bihlioth. 
Orient,  voc.  2k)7~oastre.     Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  I.  36. 

NOTE  13.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  51. 

The  real  question  to  be  considered  is,  who  was  the  first 
person  that  mixed  up  the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two  principles 
with  Christianity  ?  But  it  is  so  easy  to  confound  the  Gnostic 
system  with  the  Oriental,  and  the  opposition  of  Good  and 
Evil  holds  so  prominent  a  place  in  both,  that  it  is  scarcely 
possible  ever  to  arrive  at  any  positive  decision.  It  is  certain 
that  Manes  corrupted  Christianity  with  the  Eastern  doc- 
trines, because  we  read  that  he  came  direct  from  Persia :  but 
we  should  wish  to  know  whether  the  gospel  had  not  already 
been  corrupted  from  the  same  quarter.  Beausobre  asserts, 
that  there  were  only  three  founders  of  sects  who  deserve  to 
be  considered  as  precursors  of  ManesS:  these  were  Basilides, 
Marcion,  and  Bardesanes.  Jortin  also  says'\  that  "  Basili- 
"  des  seems  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  it  [the 

^  Anquetil  du  Perron,  in  the  work  above-mentioned,  and  in  Mem.  de 
I'Acad.  des  Inscriptions,  XXXI.  p.  339 — 442.  XXXIV.  p.  376 — 415. 
Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  152.  Fabricius,  Bihl.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  65.  Huetius,  De- 
mnnst.  Evang.  Prop.  IV.  c.  5.  p.  78.  ed.  1679.  Hyde's  account  of  it  is  in 
c.  25  and  26. 

g  Hist,  de  Mauicli(5e,  IV.  i.  vol.  II.  p.  3. 

'•  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History,  vol.  II.  p.  264. 
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*'  doctrine  of  two  principles]  into  Christianity  at  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  second  century."  Beausobre  professes  himself 
decidedly  of  this  opinion  ;  (vol.  I.  p.  39-  326;)  but  he  was 
determined  not  to  believe  the  statement  of  all  the  Fathers, 
that  Simon  Magus  was  the  parent  of  the  Gnostic  heresy ; 
and  therefore  he  chose  to  consider  Basilides  as  distinct  from 
the  Gnostics.  Irenaeus  however  expressly  traces  the  doc- 
trines of  Basilides  up  to  Simon  Magus,  and  couples  him 
with  the  Gnostics'.  Justin  Martyr  also  mentions  the  Basi- 
lidians  in  company  with  the  Valentinians,  Saturnilians,  and 
other  heretics  of  the  same  kind^,  without  marking  any  dif- 
ference :  and  it  seems  impossible  to  resist  the  evidence  that 
Basilides  was  a  Gnostic.  He  may  perhaps  have  given  the 
title  of  God  to  the  Demiurgus  more  plainly  than  his  prede- 
cessors, and  he  may  have  invested  this  Being  with  more  at- 
tributes of  evil :  hence  he  may  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
believer  in  two  Principles  or  two  Gods  :  and  this  may  have 
caused  Philastrius  to  say  of  Basilides,  "  Qui  et  haeresiarehes 
"  dicitur  a  multis."  He  was  certainly  the  inventor  or  first 
teacher  of  some  peculiar  notions,  because  Irenasiis,  Avho 
speaks  of  Saturninus  and  Basilides  as  fellow-disciples  of 
Menander,  says  that  Saturninus  agreed  with  his  master, 
but  Basilides  thought  to  go  much  deeper.  Theodoret  makes 
the  same  observation,  when  he  says  that  Basilides  looked 
upon  the  fables  of  his  master's  school  as  poor  and  mean, 
and  invented  others,  which  were  still  more  impious.  This 
was  probably  true ;  but  still  I  see  no  evidence  that  he  bor- 
rowed his  notions  from  the  East.  His  tenets  may  be  seen  in 
Irenaeus,  (I.  24.  3.  p.  101.)  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  (de 
PrcEscrrpt.  Hceret.  46.)  Theodoret,  {Haret.  Fab.  I.  4.  p. 
194.)  and  Epiphanius,  {H(Br.  24.  vol.  I.  p.  68.)  If  we 
look  to  Irenaeus,  who  is  the  oldest  of  these  authorities,  we 
find  him  saying,  "  Basilides  autem,  ut  altius  aliquid  et  veri- 
"  similius  invenisse  videatur,  in  immensum  extendit  senten- 
"  tiam  doctrinse  suae,  ostendens  Nun  primo  ab  innato  natum 
"  Patre,  ab  hoc  autem  natum  Logon,  deinde  a  Logo  Phro- 
"  nesin,  a  Phronesi  autem  Sophiam  et  Dynamin,  a  Dynami 
"  autem  et  Sophia  Virtutes  et  Principes  et  Angelos,  quos 
"  et  primos  vocat,  et  ab  iis  primum  coelum  factum."  This 
is  nothing  else  than  the  Gnostic  system  of  iEons :  nor  can 
I  see  in  it  any  proof  of  a  connexion  with  the  Oriental  doc- 
trines.     Basilides   had   certainly   studied   in   Alexandria ', 

'  I.  24.  I.  p.  TOO.  Some  writers  have  also  charged  Simon  Magus  with  be- 
lieving in  two  Principles.     See  note  48  towards  the  end. 

k  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  35.  p.  133. 

•  Irenfeus,  p.  100.  Eusebius  says,  that  he  founded  schools  in  Egypt,  IV.  7. 
Hieron.  Catcil.  Script,  c.21.  vol.  II.  p.  847. 
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which  would  rather  connect  him  with  the  Grecian  philoso- 
phers. The  strongest  evidence  which  connects  him  with 
the  East,  is  a  passage  in  the  Dispute  between  Archelaus  and 
Manes,  where  we  read,  "  Fuit  praedicator  apud  Persas  etiam 
"  Basilides  quidam  antiquior,  non  longe  post  nostrorum 
"  Apostolorum  tempora"'.""  Dr.  Routh  observes,  that  this 
is  the  only  passage  which  speaks  of  Basilides  having  gone  to 
Persia ;  and  we  cannot  be  certain  that  the  same  individual 
is  intended.  He  is  spoken  of  rather  as  having  taught  in 
Persia,  than  as  having  lear-nt  any  thing  there :  and  if  he 
did  adopt  any  of  the  Persian  notions  concerning  two  Prin- 
ciples, he  must  still  be  considered  to  have  carried  the  Gnos- 
tic philosophy  with  him  into  Persia.  With  respect  to  the 
sentiments  of  Basilides  upon  other  subjects,  he  is  said  to 
have  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  a  phantom,  as  Simon  Ma- 
gus and  other  Gnostics  had  done  before  him  ;  and  to  have 
invented  the  story  of  Simon  of  Cyrene  having  been  crucified 
instead  of  Jesus '\  Both  these  points  are  denied  by  Beau- 
sobre°,  and  apparently  with  some  reason.  The  followers  of 
Basilides  are  also  stated  to  have  justified  upon  principle, 
and  in  their  own  practice,  an  indifference  of  human  actions!'. 
Beausobre  allows  that  some  Basilidians  at  Alexandria  lived 
viciously,  but  he  denies  that  Basilides  countenanced  such 
conduct 'I;  and,  since  Clement  expressly  says  that  "the 
"  founders  of  their  doctrines  did  not  allow  them  to  do  this'^,"'"' 
we  may  hope  that  such  vvas  the  case.  This  heretic  is  also 
charged  with  allowing  his  followers  to  partake  of  things 
sacrificed  to  idols^,  a  practice  which,  as  we  shall  see,  was 
common  with  the  Gnostics,  that  they  might  not  be  included 
with  the  Christians  in  suffering  persecution:  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  Basilidians  charged  with  denying  the  necessity 
of  martyrdom  *.  Basilides  also  denied  the  resurrection  of 
the  body",  and  believed  in  a  metempsychosis.  Different 
opinions  have  been  entertained  as  to  the  time  at  which  he 
lived :  but  if  he  was  a  disciple  of  Menander,  who  was  a  dis- 

">  Reliq.  Sacr.  vol.  IV.  p.  275,  276. 

"    Ircn.  p.  100,  loi.  Theodoret,  p.  195.  Epiphauius,  p.  71.  Philastriiis. 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  25.  See  Lardner,  History  of  Heresies,  book  II.  c.  2.  §.  6,  7. 
Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  47.  not.  ".  I  would  refer,  how- 
ever; to  the  Inscription  which  I  have  quoted  at  the  cud  of  note  *'. 

p  Ireu.  p.  102.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  i.  p.  510.  Theodoret,  p.  195. 
Epiphanins,  p.  7 1  •    Philastrius. 

1  Vol.  II.  p.  40.     Lardner  agrees  in  this,  1.  c.  §.  12. 

■■  Strom.  III.  I.  p.  510.  See  Mosheira,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  48. 
not.  y,  •: 

s  Iren.  p.  102.  Theodoret,  p.  195. 

t  Oriffcn  in  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.  856.  Pscndo-Tertull.  46.  p.  220.  Epiphau. 
//«7-.  XXIV.  4.  p.  71. 

"  Tlicodoret,  p.  195. 
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ciple  of  Simon  Magus,  we  might  expect  to  meet  with  him 
about  the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  When  Justin 
Martyr  wrote  his  Dialogue  with  Trypho  (about  the  year  140) 
the  Basilidians  were  ah*eady  known  as  a  sect :  so  that  he 
may  very  probably  have  spread  his  doctrines  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  as  Beausobre  supposes''.  This  agrees  with  the  ex- 
tract given  above  from  Archelaus,  that  Basilides  lived  "  not 
"  long  after  the  time  of  the  apostles :"  and  though  Firmi- 
lian,  as  quoted  at  p.  261,  places  Basilides  "  very  long  after 
"  the  times  of  the  apostles,"  this  may  be  spoken  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  apostles,  except  St.  John,  who  appears  to 
have  survived  the  rest  by  nearly  thirty  years.  Clement,  as 
quoted  also  at  p.  260,  includes  Basilides  among  the  heretics 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadrian :  and  if  we  place  him  even 
at  the  beginning  of  that  emperor's  reign,  (A.  D.  117.)  he 
lived  about  seventeen  years  after  the  death  of  St.  John,  and 
nearly  fifty  years  after  the  other  apostles.  Eusebius  in  his 
Chronicle  speaks  of  Basilides  appearing  in  the  seventeenth 
year  of  Hadrian.  He  wrote  several  books,  which  are  quoted 
by  Clement  of  Alexandria.  Whoever  wishes  to  investigate 
the  history  of  this  heretic,  will  find  the  most  detailed  account 
in  Beausobre  IV.  2:  but  his  opinions  are  to  be  received 
with  caution.  The  subject  is  also  fully  handled  by  Lardner, 
History  of  Heretics,  book  II.  c.  2.  Mosheim,  cle  Rebus 
ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  46,  &c.  Ittigius,  d'e*  H(£rcsiarchis,  II. 
2.  p.  98.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hares.  III.  2.  p. 
97.  Neander,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Cliristlichen  Re- 
ligion, part.  I.  p.  679. 

The  second  precursor  of  Manes,  mentioned  by  Beau- 
sobre, was  Marcion :  but  he  ought  rather  to  have  given 
this  place  to  Cerdon,  since  it  is  allowed  on  all  hands  that 
Marcion  was  a  follower  of  Cerdon.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  some  of  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  Cerdon  might 
be  taken  to  countenance  the  notion  of  his  having  imbibed 
the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  principles.  Thus  the  Pseudo- 
Tertullian  says  of  him,  "  He  introduced  two  beginnings, 
"  (initia,)  that  is,  two  Gods,  one  good,  the  other  evil :  the 
*'  good  is  the  superior ;  the  cruel  is  the  creator  of  the 
"  worldy.'"  Philastrius  says  more  plainly,  that  "  he  dared 
"  to  teach  that  there  were  two  principles,  one  God  who  was 
"  good,  and  one  who  was  evil."     If  we  take  these  expres- 

"  Vol.  II.  p.  3.  See  Roiitli  in  Rcliq.  Srtcr.  vol.  I.  p.  235.  Dodwell,  Diss, 
in  Iren.  III.  15.  p.  247.  Cotelerii  uota  ad  Ignalii  Epist.  Interpol,  ad  Trail, 
p.  66,  Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  book  II.  c.  2.  §.  i.  Ittigius,  de  Ha?re- 
siarchis,  11.  2.  p.  99. 

3'  De  Praescript.  Hseret.  51.  p.  222.    So  Epipbaii.  Hcer.  XLlI.  3.  p.  303. 
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sions  literally,  they  by  no  means  represent  the  Persian  doc- 
trines: for  it  is  quite  certain,  that  none  of  the  Magi  ever 
looked  upon  the  two  principles  as  two  Gods :  and  we  may 
perhaps  agree  with  the  genei'al  assertion  of  Beausobre^, 
that  no  heretic  ever  believed  in  a  plurality  of  gods.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  Cerdon  acknowledged  one  supreme 
God:  and,  according  to  Irenaeus^  he  taught,  "that  the 
"  God  who  was  announced  by  the  Law  and  the  Prophets 
*'  was  not  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ:  for  the 
"  latter  is  known,  and  the  former  unknown :  the  latter  is 
"  good,  the  former  is  just."  Theodoret  says  the  same 
thingb;  "  He  taught  that  there  is  one  God,  the  Father  of 
"  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  unknown  to  the  pro- 
"  phets;  and  another,  the  Creator  of  the  universe,  and 
"  giver  of  the  Mosaic  law ;  the  former  is  good,  the  latter 
"just.""  This  is  in  fact  nothing  else  but  Gnosticism,  ex- 
cept that  Cerdon  spoke  of  the  ^^on  who  created  the  world 
as  God.  Irenseus  accuses  the  Gnostics  of  "  inventing  many 
"  gods"^;'"  by  which  he  only  meant,  that  they  gave  the  name 
of  God  to  several  beings  who  proceeded  from  the  one  su- 
preme God :  and  he  explains  his  meaning  more  particu- 
larly when  he  adds,  "  They  say  that  their  iEons  are  called 
*'  gods,  and  fathers,  and  lords,  and  even  heavens^."  Ire- 
naeus  expressly  deduces  Cerdon  from  Simon  Magus  ^:  and 
Epiphanius  confirms  his  connection  with  the  Gnostics,  by 
classing  him  with  the  school  of  Heracleon,  who  we  know  to 
have  agreed  with  Valentinusf.  All  this  makes  me  doubt 
whether  Cerdon  can  properly  be  said  to  have  imbibed  the 
Oriental  doctrines  any  more  than  all  the  Gnostics,  who,  as 
I  have  observed,  may  have  taken  some  of  their  attributes 
of  the  Demiurgus  from  the  East.  Cerdon  came  to  Rome 
from  Syria,  while  Hyginus  was  bishop  of  RomeS.  It  ap- 
pears from  Irenaeus,  that  he  was  certainly  a  Christian,  and 
often  recanted  his  errors :  from  which  I  should  infer,  that 
he  did  not  begin  his  career  as  a  Gnostic  philosopher ;  but 
that  he  was  first  orthodox,  and  was  afterwards  led  away  by 
the  Gnostics.  This  probably  was  not  the  case  with  Menan- 
der,  Saturninus,  and  Basilides.  The  life  and  doctrines  of 
Cerdon  are  briefly  considered  by  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Heresies, 
book  IL  9.  Tillemont  Memoires,  tom.  II.  part.  II.  Art.  5. 
p.  194. 

The  celebi'ity  of  Cerdon  was  lost  in  that  of  his  successor 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  497.                =<  I.  27.  I.  p.  106.  b  Hseret.  Fab.  XXIV. 

vol.  IV.  p.  209.                      '^  III.  24.  2.  p.  223.  ■•  IV.  1. 1,  p.  228. 

«  I.  27.  I.  p.  105.  '   Hser.  XLI.  i.  p.  299.  s  Iren.  I.  27.  i.  p.  105. 
111.4.3- P- 178. 
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Marcion,  who  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  heretics  of 
the  second  century,  and  who  is  mentioned  by  Beausobre  as 
the  second  person  before  Manes,  who  mixed  the  eastern  doc- 
trine of  two  principles  with  Christianity.  Marcion  is  generally 
considered  as  a  supporter  of  the  Persian  doctrines:  but  there 
is  as  much  reason  for  saying,  that  he  and  his  followers  be- 
lieved in  three  or  even  in  four  principles,  as  that  they  be- 
lieved in  two.  Thus  though  Eusebius  speaks  of  Marcion 
as  "  introducing  two  principles  h,"  yet  Athanasius'  and 
Epiphanius'^  say,  that  "  he  held  three  principles."  The- 
odoret  tells  vis  that  "  Marcion  was  not  satisfied  with  the  doc- 
"  trines  of  Cerdon,  but  increased  the  impiety  of  them  by 
"  inventing  four  vmoriginated  substances :  he  called  one  of 
"  them  good  and  unknown,  and  gave  it  also  the  name  of 
"  the  Father  of  the  Lord  :  another  was  the  Demiiu'gus  and 
"  just,  whom  he  also  called  evil :  beside  these  he  named 
"  Matter,  which  is  evil,  and  subject  to  another  being  who 
"  is  evil^"  It  is  plain,  that  the  term  principle  is  not  to  be 
taken  in  these  passages  in  the  same  sense  which  it  bears, 
when  applied  to  the  Persian  doctrines  :  and  it  was  a  dispute 
rather  about  words  than  real  opinions,  when  the  followers 
of  Marcion,  as  we  learn  from  Eusebius,  (1.  c.)  were  divided 
in  the  time  of  Commodus,  and  Apelles  held  only  one  prin- 
ciple, others  adhered  to  their  master  and  believed  in  two, 
while  others,  of  whom  Syneros  was  the  leader,  increased 
them  to  three.  Epiphanius  gives  this  account  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Apelles"^:  "  He  and  his  followers  said,  that  there 
"  are  not  three  Principles,  nor  yet  two,  as  Marcion  and 
"  Lucianus  thought :  but  there  is  one  God,  who  is  good, 
"  and  one  principle,  and  one  power  which  cannot  be  named  : 
"  which  one  God,  or  one  principle,  takes  no  interest  in  the 
"  affairs  of  this  world.     But  this  same  holy  and  good  God, 

';  Hist.  Eccl.  V.  i;,. 

'  De  Decret.  Syn.  Nic.  26.  vol.  I.  p.  231.  Orat.  III.  cont.  Arian.  15.  p. 
564- 

^  Haer.  XLII.  3.  p.  304.  And  he  shews  the  uncertainty  of  his  expressions, 
when  he  says  at  p.  615.  "  Marcion  teaches  two  principles,  or  rather  three, 
"  which  are  contrary  to  each  other."  That  Marcion  held  three  principles 
is  said  also  in  the  Dialogue  de  recta  in  Deumjidr,  falsely  ascribed  to  Origen, 
(vol.  I.  p.  804,  805.)  Cyrillus  Hieros.  Catech.  XVI.  Daniasccnus,  Haeres.  42. 
Much  light  is  thrown  upon  this  subject  by  the  Dialogue  of  the  Pseudo-Origen, 
from  which  it  appears  that  the  Marcionites  believed,  i.  in  a  good  principle 
or  God,  the  Father  of  Christ,  who  presided  over  the  Christians  :  2.  in  a  just 
God  or  principle,  which  created  the  world,  and  presided  over  the  Jews  ;  3.  in 
an  evil  God  or  principle,  who  presided  over  the  heathen.  It  may  have  been 
peculiar  to  Marcion  to  speak  of  this  third  being,  as  a  third  God  or  Principle, 
but  he  had  only  to  give  this  name  to  one  of  tho.se  numerous  .<Eous,  which 
were  already  acknowledged  by  all  the  Gnostics. 

I  Haeret.  Fab.  I.  24.  p.  210.  '"  Hwr.  XLIV.  i.  p.  381. 
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"  the  supreme  and  good  God,  made  another  God  ;  and  the 
"  other  God  which  was  made,  created  all  things,  the  hea- 
"  vens,  the  earth,  and  every  thing  in  the  world."  Thus  we 
see  that  Apelles  was  said  to  have  held  only  one  principle, 
though  he  tauo-ht  that  there  were  two  Gods :  and  if  we  now 
turn  to  Justin  Martyr,  the  earliest  writer  who  notices  Mar- 
cion,  we  find  him  representing  his  doctrines  thus":  "  Mar- 
"  cion  of  Pontus  at  this  very  time  is  teaching  his  followers 
"  to  believe  in  another  God  greater  than  the  Demiurgus, 

" and  to  deny  the  God  the  Creator  of  this  uni- 

"  verse:"  and  in  another  place",  "  He  is  now  teaching  men 
"  to  deny  the  God  the  Creator  of  heaven  and  earth,  and 
"  Christ  his  Son  who  was  predicted  by  the  prophets  :  but 
"  he  introduces  another  God  beside  the  Creator  of  all  things, 
"  and  another  Son."  This  is  nothing  else  than  the  Gnostic 
doctrine  of  the  supreme  God  and  Father  of  Jesus  Christ 
not  being  the  Creator  of  the  world,  nor  the  God  of  the 
Jews :  and  accordingly  IrenaeusP  represents  Marcion  as 
blaspheming  the  God,  who  was  announced  by  the  Law  and 
the  Prophets,  and  calling  him  the  author  of  evil,  and  saying 
that  Jesus  was  sent  by  the  Father,  who  is  superior  to  the 
God  that  created  the  world.  It  is  demonstrable,  that  when 
the  Fathers  spoke  of  Marcion  as  believing  in  more  principles 
or  more  gods  than  one,  they  merely  understood  him  to  have 
deified  some  of  the  Gnostic  ^ons.  Thus  though  Atha- 
nasius,  as  quoted  above,  speaks  of  Marcion  having  held 
three  principles,  (by  which  he  probably  intended  God,  the 
Demiurgus,  and  Matter i,)  in  another  place "^  he  couples 
Marcion  with  Basilides  and  Valentinus,  who  made  the  world 
to  have  been  created  by  Angels.  These  Angels  were  evi- 
dently the  iEons^,  to  whom  Marcion  and  other  Gnostics 
sometimes  gave  the  name  of  Gods,  and  sometimes  of  Prin- 

n  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  "  lb.  58.  p.  78.  p  I.  27. 2.  p.  106. 

1  Beausobre,  who  has  some  good  observations  upon  the  two  meauiugs  of 
the  word  Principle,  thinks  that  the  three  principles  of  Marcion  were  God,  the 
Demiurgus,  and  the  Damon.  But  the  two  last  were  almost  identical  in  the 
Marcionite  creed,  and  it  seems  more  probable  to  look  upon  Matter  as  the 
third  principle.  {Hint,  tie  Manichie,  IV.  6,  8.  vol.  II.  p.  89.)  Since  I  wrote 
this,  I  have  been  pleased  to  find  an  exact  accordance  of  sentiment,  as  to 
Marcion's  three  Principles,  in  Neauder's  Allgemeine  Geschichfe,  &c.  part.  I. 
p.  791. 

'  Orat.  II.  cont.  Arian.  21.  vol.  I.  p.  489. 

'  I  am  aware  that  it  has  been  denied  that  Marcion  believed  in  the  thirty 
jEons,  which  were  held  by  Valentinus:  but  the  fact  is  expressly  asserted  by 
Gregory  Naz.  (Orat.  XLI.  2.  p.  732.)  and  his  Scholiasts;  and  the  correctness 
of  Gregory  in  this  particular  is  completelj'  established  by  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  A'ic. 
III.  I.  II.  Bull  makes  Valentinus  to  have  preceded  Marcion  :  which  is  doubt- 
ful. TertuUiau  speaks  of  Valentinus  as  a  disciple  of  Marcion  :  [ile  came 
Christi  i.  p.  307.)  they  certainly  lived  at  the  same  time. 
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ciples :  and  tlie  passage  quoted  from  Theodoret,  concerning 
Marcion''s  four  principles,  may  be  illustrated  from  an  ex- 
pression of  Timotheus  Prebyter,  who  says,  that  "  Marcion 
"  supposed  there  to  be  four  unoriginated  substances  of 
"  things :  but  he  also  contracted  these  four  into  two ;  one 
"  of  whom  he  called  good  and  unknown ;  the  other  he 
"  called  the  Demiurgus  and  just  and  evil."  Upon  the  whole 
I  have  no  doubt  that  Marcion  believed  strictly  in  the  unity 
of  God  :  but  he  also  held  that  matter  was  eternal,  and  that 
the  world  was  created  by  an  inferior  being  to  whom  he  gave 
the  name  of  God.  His  celebrity  arose,  not  so  much  from 
his  introducing  any  new  doctrines,  as  from  his  enlarging  upon 
those,  which  had  been  taught  before  him  :  as  Cyprian  says 
of  him*,  "  He  added  to  the  impiety  of  Cerdon,  and  thought 
"  fit  to  blaspheme  God  the  Father  and  Creator  more  shame- 
"  lessly  and  more  openly,  and  furnished  still  more  wicked 
"  and  fatal  weapons  to  those  heretics,  =wlio  were  madly  and 
"  sacrilegiously  rebelling  against  the  church."  Whoever 
wishes  to  see  more  concerning  the  belief  of  a  plurality  of 
Gods  or  principles,  as  held  by  Marcion  and  others  of  the 
ancients,  may  consult  Cudworth  and  Mosheim's  Annota- 
tions, vol.  I.  p.  298,  &c. 

With  respect  to  the  other  opinions  held  by  Marcion,  he 
denied  the  incarnation  of  Christ  in  every  sense  of  the  term  : 
he  believed  the  body  of  Jesus  to  be  unsubstantial  and  illu- 
sive". Tertullian  observes,  that  his  disciple  Apelles  allowed 
that  Christ  had  a  body,  but  denied  that  he  was  born  : 
"  admissa  carne  nativitatem  negare'^ ;"  and  we  are  enabled 
to  explain  this  statement  by  what  Epiphanius  tells  us  of 
Apelles y,  that  he  believed  "  Christ  to  have  come  and  not 
*'  to  have  appeared  illusively,  but  to  have  assumed  a  real 
"  body,  not  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  to  have  had  a  real 
"  fleshy  body,  neither  begotten  by  a  father,  nor  born  of  a 
"  virgin  ;  but  that  he  had  real  flesh  in  the  following  manner: 
"  when  he  came  from  heaven  to  earth,  he  brought  a  body 
"  with  him  composed  from  the  four  elements."  Tertullian 
goes  on  to  say,  that  Valentinus,  another  disciple  of  Marcion, 

'  Epist.  LXXIV.  p.  138. 

"  Irenaeus  probably  meant  tins,  when  he  said,  that  Marcion  believed  Jesus 
to  be  "  in  boniinis  forma  manifestatum."  I.  27.  2.  p.  106.  Tertullian  says 
it  expressly  in  his  work  against  Marcion  :  particularly  III.  8.  p.  401.  and  also 
de  carne  Christi,  i.  p.  307.  "  Marcion,  ut  carnem  Christi  negaret,  negavit 
"  etiam  nativitatem ;  aut  nt  nativitatem  negaret,  negavit  et  carnem." 

"  Ue  carne  Christi,  i.  p.  307  :  6.  p.  311. 

y  Haer.  XLIV.  p.  381.  According  to  Theodoret,  (Epist.  145.  vol.  III.  p. 
1024.)  this  notion  had  been  held  before  by  Basilides. 
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believed  both  the  incarnation  and  nativity  of  Christ ;  but 
explained  them  in  a  different  manner.  According  to  Ire- 
naeus,  it  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinus  that  Jesus  took 
nothing  from  Mary^:  which,  as  he  truly  observes,  is  the 
same  thing  as  to  have  believed  his  body  to  be  a  phantom. 
Epiphanius  enables  us  to  understand  these  two  statements, 
and  explains  the  true  doctrine  of  Valentinus  to  have  been, 
o-vcoSsv  xuTsv^vo^svai  TO  crwfjix,  xai  aig  dix  crcuXi^vQs  vOoop,  Sia  Map/aj 
TTjg  TTctpQsvoD  disXYiXvSsvai.  ju.r)Se!/  hi  cnro  Tr,g  TtapSsi/tXYj^  [xrjTga;  sIXyj- 
^e'vaj,  aXXa.  avwSsv  to  a-wpia.  s^siv^.  These  then  were  the  three 
different  ways  in  which  the  nativity  of  Christ  was  denied 
or  explained  away  by  Marcion  and  his  followers,  though 
some  writers  have  not  been  careful  to  observe  the  distinc- 
tion b. 

The  Marcionites  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  flesh  ^ : 
and  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls^.  I  do  not  find 
that  they  are  anywhere  charged  with  leading  immoral  lives, 
like  many  of  the  Gnostics  :  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
stated  to  have  enjoined  mortification  of  the  body,  to  have 
abstained  from  animal  food  and  from  marriage^.  Epipha- 
nius speaks  of  their  rejecting  the  Law  and  the  Prophets^ : 
and  Theodoret  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  they  rejected  the 
whole  of  the  Old  Testaments.  But  I  only  understand  from 
these  statements,  that  they  did  not  look  upon  the  Old  Tes- 
tament as  inspired  by  God :  a  notion  which  was  held  by  all 
the  Gnostics,  and  which  flowed  naturally  from  their  common 
principle,  that  the  supreme  God  was  not  the  God  of  the 
Jews.  There  can  however  be  no  doubt  that  Marcion  muti- 
lated the  New  Testament,  and  particularly  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke:  he  rejected  the  two  Epistles  to  Timothy,  that  to 
Titus  and  the  Hebrews,  and  the  Apocalypse ^^ :  he  also  ar- 


'■  »v}h   Ix.  r^i  Ma^ira  ilX'yjlpivai.  V.   t.  2.  p.  292.  »  Hoer.  XXXI.  7.  p.  I7I. 

•>  Thus  the  Pseudo-Athanasiiis  (cont.  omnes  Haereses,  8.  vol.  II.  p.  235.) 
speaks  of  Marcion,  Valentinus,  and  Basilides,  as   all  belie^'ing  iL;  oia.  tri^Xrivii; 

v^cjp  rraaiXiovra  tciv  Hvpioi  6iu,  •rrii  a,^^avTDV  xa)  aoriipoydf/.ov  Mupia;,  though  this, 

as  we  have  seen,  was  the  opinion  of  Valentinus  only.  So  Geiinadius  (de 
Dopniat.  Eccles.  c.  2.)  and  Vigilius  (adv.  Eutych.  1.  III.)  speak  of  Marcion 
believing  Christ  to  have  brought  a  body  from  heaven,  which  body  was  con- 
ceived by  Mary. 

"  Tertull.  de  Praescript.  Haeret.  35.  p.  214.  Theodoret,  Htsret.  Fab.  I.  24. 
p.  211.  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  XLII.  3.  p.  304. 

•'  Epiphanius,  1.  c.  p.  305. 

*■  Iren.  I.  28.  i.  p.  107.  Tertull.  J)e  Prepscript.  30.  p.  212.  adv.  Mare,  I. 
I.  p.  366.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  3.  p.  515. 

'  Haer.  XLII.  4.  p.  305.  fc'  Haeret.  Fab.  I.  24.  p.  210. 

'' Ittigius  (De  Haeresiarchis,  p.  141.)  only  infers,  that  Marcion  rejected 
the  Apocalypse,  because  Cerdon  did  so  :  but  Tertullian  says  expressly, 
"  Apocalypsim  ejus  (Joannis)  Marcion  rcspuit."  adv.  Marc.  IV.  5.  p.  415. 
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ranged  the  others  in  an  order  totally  different  from  that 
vvliich  was  generally  followed '. 

The  date  of  this  heretic  may  be  learnt  with  some  degree 
of  exactness.  Irenasus  sjieaks  of  his  preaching  as  being- 
most  prevalent  while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  Romel^;  and 
Anicetus  sat  from  157  to  168:  or  according  to  other  and 
more  probable  calculations  from  142  to  161.  But  Marcion 
must  have  begun  to  spread  liis  doctrines  some  time  before ; 
since  Justin  Martyr,  as  we  have  seen,  speaks  of  his  having 
gained  many  followers  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  his 
first  Apology,  i.  e.  A.  D.  140  or  150.  Clement  also  places 
Marcion  among  the  heretics,  who  flourished  in  the  times  of 
Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pius^:  and  Antoninus  reigned  from 
A.  D.  138  to  161.  We  may  therefore  fix  his  date  between 
the  years  130  and  160^. 

Whoever  would  wish  to  investigate  the  history  of  this 
heretic,  can  hardly  avoid  studying  the  five  books  written 
expressly  against  him  by  Tertullian  :  but  they  must  be  read 
with  some  allowance  for  invective.  His  life  and  doctrines 
are  also  illustrated  at  great  length  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p. 
69,  &c. ;  by  Ittigius,  I)e Hceresiarclm  Mv'i  Apostolici,  II.  7. 
p.  135,  &c. ;  by  Tillemont,  Menioires,  torn.  II.  part.  2.  p. 
181.  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  63,  &c. 
Wolfius,  Manichceismus  ante  Manich(£Os,  II.  48.  p.  199  ; 
by  Lardner,  History  of  Heresies^  II.  10.  p.  448,  &c.  A 
shorter  account  may  be  found  in  Cave. 

I  have  said,  that  Beausobre  names  Basilides,  Marcion, 
and  Bardesanes,  as  the  three  persons  who  held  tlie  Mani- 
chaean  doctrines  before  the  time  of  Manes.  I  have  endea- 
voured to  shew  that  there  is  not  much  ground  for  supposing 
Basilides  and  Marcion  to  have  held  the  Oriental  doctrine  of 
two  Principles,  except  so  far  as  this  doctrine  had  an  influ- 
ence upon  every  system  of  Gnosticism.  Bardesanes,  who 
was  a  native  of  Edessa  in  Mesopotamia,  and  therefore  more 
likely  to  be  acquainted  with  the  religion  of  the  Magi,  seems 
certainly  to  have  believed  in  the  two  Principles  in  the  Per- 
sian sense.  Eusebius  speaks  of  him  as  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  Chaldaic  philosophy"  :  and  there  would  be  further 
grounds  for  thinking  this,  if,  as  Lardner  is  inclined  to  sup- 

■  lien.  I.  27.  2.  p.  106.  Tertull.  de  Prmscr'qd.  38.  p.  216.  De  Came  Christi, 
2.  p.  308.  adu.  Marc.  IV.  e,.  p.  416.  V.  21.  p.  434.  Origen.  in  Rojn.  X.  43.  p. 
687.  Hieion.  Procem.  in  Epist.  ad  Tit.  Epiphanius  Har.  XLII.  9.  p.  309. 

■<  "  Invaluit  sub  Aniceto."  III.  4.  3.  p.  179  '  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  898. 

">'  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  72.  82.  Lardner,  vol.  VIII.  p.  450.  Pearson.  Vindic. 
Jgnatii  part.  II.  c.  7.  and  in  Diss,  de  Success.  Pontif.  Rom.  IX.  13.  p.  134. 

"  Prspp.  Evang.  VI.  9.  p.  273. 
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pose,  he  was  the  same  person  who  is  called  by  Jeroni  '•''  and 
Porphyry P  Bardesanes  the  Babylonian.  He  lived  about  the 
year  160  or  170,  and  was  a  strenuous  assertor  of  Chris- 
tianity, for  which  he  was  particularly  qualified  by  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Greek  and  Syrian  languages q.  He  wrote 
against  Marcion  and  other  heretics,  but  afterwards  fell  into 
some  of  the  errors  of  the  Valentinian  School.  It  is,  how- 
ever, very  unjust  to  class  Bardesanes,  as  is  sometimes  done, 
with  the  Valentinians.  He  received  the  whole  of  the  Old 
and  New  Testament :  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term,  he 
held  the  unity  of  God  :  he  believed  that  God,  who  was  the 
Father  of  Jesus  Christ,  was  the  Creator  of  the  world  ;  and 
he  even  held  that  the  Word  of  God,  or  His  Son,  cooperated 
in  this  creation.  He  believed,  however,  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  a  delusive  image,  which  came  down  from  heaven  ; 
and  this  he  probably  took  from  Valentinus.  He  also  agreed 
with  that  heretic  in  denying  the  resurrection  of  the  body  ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  the  principal  reason  why  Epiphanius  is 
so  vehement  against  him.  Eusebius  is,  I  believe,  the  earli- 
est writer  who  mentions  Bardesanes :  and  this  is  in  favour 
of  the  opinion  expressed  above  :  for  had  he  been  looked 
upon  as  a  decided  heretic,  he  would  hardly  have  escaped 
being  noticed  by  Clement,  Tertullian,  or  Origen.  There  is 
indeed  a  work  ascribed  to  Origen,  De  7'ecta  in  Deum  Jide, 
or  cmitra  Marcionistas,  in  which  the  doctrines  of  Bardesanes 
are  explained  at  length,  and  which  is  the  safest  and  fullest 
source  to  which  we  can  go  for  the  sentiments  of  this  writer. 
I  cannot,  however,  help  agreeing  with  those  who  decide 
that  the  work  is  spurious^.  We  may  probably  look  upon 
it  as  a  composition  of  the  fourth  century ;  and  the  opinions 
of  Bardesanes  are  explained  by  Marinus,  who  is  one  of  the 

°  Adv.  Jovin.  II.  14.  vol.  II.  p.  344.     p  De  Abstin.  IV.  17.  p.  356.  ed.  1767. 

1  Epiphanius  II.  1.  Hser.  LVI.  p.  476.  This,  however,  is  doubted,  and 
with  some  reason,  by  Larducr. 

>■  Euseb.  H.  E.  IV.  30.  Epiphanius,  Lardner,  and  Mosheim,are  certainly 
mistaken  when  they  quote  Eusebius  and  Jerom  as  saying  that  Bardesanes 
began  by  being  a  Valentinian.     See  Eus.  1.  c.  and  Jerom.  Catnl.  c.  7,7,. 

»  It  was  believed  to  be  the  work  of  Origen  by  Wetstein,  and  Cave  rather 
inclined  to  this  opinion.  Huetius  supposed  it  to  be  written  by  Maximus, 
who  flourished  about  the  year  196.  The  Benedictine  editor  of  Origen  follows 
Tillemont  in  ascribing  it  to  Adamantius,  a  writer  mentioned  by  Theodoret, 
(Hseret.  Fab.  I.  25.  p  212.)  as  having  written  against  Marcion,  though  he  is 
omitted  by  Cave.  To  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  editor  against  it  being 
the  work  of  Origen,  I  would  add,  that  in  John  i.  3.  the  words  0  y'-yoviv  are 
coupled  with  olVi  Iv,  according  to  the  modern  punctuation  :  though  it  is  well 
known  that  the  early  Fathers,  and  Origen  himself,  made  the  sentence  end 
with  olTi  £v.  The  treatise  is  published  at  the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  Ori- 
gen's  works.  Fabricius  rather  agrees  with  Tillemont,  Bibl.  Gr.  V.  i.  voI.V. 
p.  223. 
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speakers  introduced  in  the  Dialogue.  It  appears  from  the 
third  section  of  this  Dialogue,  that  there  were  three  points 
in  which  Bardesanes  differed  from  the  Catholic  church.  He 
believed  that  the  Devil  was  not  created  by  God;  that  Christ 
was  not  born  of  a  woman ;  and  that  we  shall  not  rise  again 
with  our  bodies.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  from  Eusebius'  that 
Bardesanes  lived  to  retract  some  of  his  errors,  and  to  abjure 
the  doctrines  of  Valentinus.  He  adds,  indeed,  that  he  did 
not  entirely  shake  them  off:  but  Eusebius,  or  any  of  the 
Fathers,  would  have  spoken  thus  of  a  man  who  continued 
to  deny  the  resurrection  of  the  body :  and  we  may  hope 
that  this  was  the  only  point  in  which  Bardesanes  ultimately 
differed  from  the  Catholic  church.  A  long  extract  from  a 
work  of  Bardesanes  is  preserved  by  Eusebius,  Pr<s.p.  Evang. 
VI.  10.  p.  273.  The  fullest  account  of  his  life  and  doctrines 
is  given  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  128,  &c.  They  are  also 
well  discussed  by  Lardner,  {Credibility,  part  2.  c.  28.  vol. 
II.  p.  316.)  and  more  briefly  by  Cave,  and  by  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  torn.  II.  part.  3.  p.  93.  Strunzius,  Hist.  Bar- 
desanis.  Mosheim,  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  60. 
Fabricius,  BiU.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  599.  V.  p.  198. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Manes,  or  Manichaeus,  held 
the  doctrine  of  two  Principles,  and  that  he  held  it  in  the 
Oriental  sense,  for  he  was  himself  a  subject  of  the  Persian 
empire,  being  born  in  the  province  of  Babylon.  His  opin- 
ions are  detailed  at  considerable  length  by  Theodoret"  and 
Epiphanius'^ :  but  it  is  observed  by  Beausobre,  that  all  the 
Fathers  have  taken  their  account  of  Manicheism  from  the 
"  Disputation  between  Archelaus  and  ManesY."  This  pro- 
fesses to  have  been  a  Dialogue  held  between  Manes  and 
Archelaus  bishop  of  Caschar,  about  the  year  278.  The 
genuineness  of  this  piece  is  wholly  denied,  and  its  authority 
treated  with  great  contempt  by  Beausobre,  who  looks  upon 
it  as  a  romance,  fabricated  by  some  Greek,  and  published 
after  the  year  330,  or  about  sixty  years  after  the  death  of 
Manes^.    It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  into  this  question : 

'  Ecdes.  Hist.  TV.  ^o.  "  Hseret.  Fab.  I.  26  p.  212. 

'^  II    2.  Hffir.  LXVI.  p.  617. 

y  Published  by  Zaccagni,  in  his  Collectanea  Monnmentorntn  Veto-um, 
Romse,  1698;  by  Fabricius,  iu  his  edition  of  Hippolytus,  Hamburgi,  1716. 
(vol.  II.  p.  142  ;)  and  by  Dr.  Routh,  in  his  Reliquiw  Sacra,  vol.  IV.  p.  118. 
See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  V.  i.  vol.V.  p.  262. 

'■  Vol.1,  p.  6. 129.  The  greater  part  of  it  exists  only  in  a  Latin  translation, 
which  appears  to  have  been  made  from  the  Greek.  Many  proofs  of  this  are 
adduced  by  Zaccagni  in  his  preface  :  to  which  I  would  add  the  phrase  in 
§.  14.  "  Intuemini  mild  aliquem."  Mild  is  evidently  a  Grsecism,  ii<rlh<r9i 
fioi  Tiva. 

u  2 
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hut  the  reader  may  find  in  Dr.  Routh's  ReliquicB  Sacra;'^ 
the  names  of  several  writers  who  have  defended  these  Acts 
against  the  criticism  of  Beausobre.  I  may  mention,  that  the 
scene  of  the  Disputation  is  laid  at  Caschar  in  Mesopotamia, 
and  that  Beausobre  denied  the  existence  of  any  town  of  that 
name  in  that  country'^.  It  will  be  seen,  however,  in  the 
Reliquicp  Sacra,  that  Beausobre  was  mistaken  in  this  asser- 
tion, and  that  there  was  such  a  town  as  Caschar  in  Mesopo- 
tamia, on  the  confines  of  Babylonia.  I  would  add,  that  the 
value  of  this  document,  though  it  may  be  diminished,  is  not 
destroyed,  if,  instead  of  supposing  it  to  be  the  substance  of 
a  real  dialogue,  we  suppose  it  to  have  been  written  in  that 
form,  and  under  the  names  of  persons  who  might  have  held 
such  a  dispute  at  the  time  and  place  which  are  assigned. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  in  one  point  at  least  the 
author  of  the  Disputation  has  committed  a  great  mistake. 
He  says<=,  that  a  person  of  the  name  of  Scythianus,  who  lived 
in  the  time  of  the  apostles,  was  the  author  and  founder  of 
the  Manichaean  heresy  :  and  we  learn  from  Epiphanius'^, 
that  Manes  was  the  slave  of  a  widow  woman,  who  inherited 
the  property  of  Terebinthus:  and  this  Terebinthus  is  stated 
to  have  been  the  disciple  of  Scythianus.  But  if  Manes  was 
born  in  the  year  239  or  240,  as  Beausobre  supposes,  it  is 
almost  impossible,  according  to  the  story  of  Epiphanius, 
that  Scythianus  could  have  lived  in  the  time  of  the  apostles^. 
Beausobre  has  advanced  good  reasons  for  supposing  that 
Scythianus  and  Manes  were  contemporaries f;  and  instead 
of  believing,  with  Epiphanius,  that  Terebinthus  was  the 
disciple  of  Scythianus,  he  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  dis- 
ciple of  Manes,  and  to  have  survived  himS.  I  have  said, 
that  this  ingenious  critic  supposed  Manes  to  have  been  born 
in  239  or  240.  He  also  conceived  him  to  have  begun  his 
heresy  in  268,  and  to  have  been  put  to  death  in  277^. 
Hyde,  in  his  History  of  Ancient  Persia,  does  not  in  fact 
differ  greatly  from  this  account,  though  he  speaks  of  Manes 
appearing  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Probus,  A.  D. 
290'.  In  the  first  place,  the  accession  of  Probus  is  generally 
and  more  correctly  fixed  in  the  year  276:  and  secondly. 


»  Vol.  IV.  p.  130.  ''  Vol.  I.  p.  134,  &c. 

«  §.51.  Reliq.  Sacr.  IV.  p.  267.  ^  Vol.  I.  p.  617. 

e  See  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  25.  who  justly  finds  fault  with  Care  and  Wolfius 
foi'  wishing  to  bring  Scythianus  near  to  the  time  of  the  apostles.  Ittigius 
reasoned  as  Beausobre.  De  Hceresiarchis,  II.  lo.  9.  p.  191,  192. 

f  Vol.  I    p.  26.  g  P.  63. 

'•  For  these  dates,  see  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  61;.  122.  129.  210. 

*  C.  21.  p.  284. 
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Hyde  himself  quotes  Shahristani  the  Persian  historian  as 
saying,  "  that  M&ni  appeared  in  the  time  of  Shabur  son  of 
"  Ardeshir,  and  was  put  to  death  by  Behram  the  son  of 
"  Hormuz  the  son  of  Shabur."  Greek  or  Latin  writers 
would  have  spoken  of  these  kings  as  Sapor  the  son  of  Ar- 
taxerxes,  and  Varanes  the  son  of  Hormisdas ;  and  the  reign 
of  Sapor,  who  died  in  271  or  272,  coincides  with  the  period 
assigned  by  Beausobre.  Various  significations  have  been 
given  to  the  name  of  Manes  or  Manichaeus :  but  Beausobre 
adopts  the  opinion  of  Usher,  and  thinks  that  both  forms  of 
the  name  may  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word  Manaern^ 
or  Manachem,  which  signifies  a  Comfbrte?';  and  he  remarks 
that  it  was  a  common  name  with  the  kings  of  Edessa^.  His 
censure  of  the  Fathers  for  indulging  their  humour  or  their 
spleen  in  deducing  the  name  from  ju,av=if,  a  madman,  is  per- 
haps a  little  too  severe.  If  I  were  to  detail  the  life  of  Manes, 
it  would  only  be  an  abridgment  of  the  elaborate  work  of 
Beausobre,  who  has  collected  every  thing  that  is  known 
concerning  him.  I  may  state,  however,  that  he  does  not 
believe  him  to  have  been  born  in  a  condition  of  slavery,  as 
many  writers  have  supposed.  He  represents  him  as  a  man 
of  great  learning,  instructed  in  many  sciences  and  in  paint- 
ing :  he  also  supposes  him  to  have  been  a  Christian  from 
the  first,  which  is  totally  contrary  to  what  is  asserted  by 
Archelaus.  He  was  ordained  priest  while  he  was  very 
young ;  but  falling  into  heresy,  he  was  expelled  from  the 
church,  and  favourably  received  at  the  court  of  Sapor,  who 
succeeded  his  father  in  241 .  That  prince  listened  to  Manes 
so  far  as  the  doctrine  of  two  Principles  was  concerned  :  but 
when  Manes  proceeded  to  introduce  his  peculiar  notions  of 
Christianity  into  the  religion  of  his  country,  he  lost  the 
favour  of  the  king,  and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  Turkistan. 
Upon  the  death  of  Sapor  in  271  or  272,  he  again  returned 
to  the  court,  and  was  well  received  by  Hormisdas,  the  new 
monarch.  This  reign  only  lasted  two  years:  and  though 
his  son  Varanes  was  inclined  at  first  to  favour  Manes,  he 
was  compelled  to  give  way  to  the  calumnies  and  jealousies 
which  existed  against  him  ;  and  after  a  public  conference, 
in  which,  as  might  have  been  supposed,  Manes  was  defeated, 
he  was  put  to  death,  either  by  crucifixion  or  by  excoriation, 
in  277-  The  religious  opinions  of  Manes  were  heretical, 
both  with  respect  to  Christianity  and  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Magi.    According  to  Hyde',  there  were  seventy  sects  among 

^  P.  69.     Sec  Wolfius,  Manic  It  (eismus  ante  Manichcens,  II.  53.  p.  215. 
'  P.  25.  162. 
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the  Magi,  all  of  which  believed  in  the  existence  of  two 
Principles.  I  have  endeavoured  at  p.  279.  to  explain  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  reform  introduced  by  Zoroaster  :  and 
Beausobre  seems  to  conclude,  not  without  reason,  that  the 
difference  between  Zoroaster  and  Manes  was  this.  The 
former  referred  every  thing  to  God  as  a  first  Cause :  but 
the  latter  considered  Matter  also  to  have  an  independent 
existence,  and  to  be  the  origin  of  evilf".  Still,  however,  the 
Manichaeans  firmly  maintained  the  unity  of  God  :  and 
though  they  believed  Matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God,  they 
are  no  more  chargeable  with  believing  in  two  Gods,  than 
Plato  or  any  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  all  of  whom,  as  will 
be  shewn  hereafter,  held  the  eternity  of  Matter.  One  of  the 
leading  errors  of  Manes  seems  to  have  been,  that  he  attri- 
buted to  Matter  a  self- existing,  inherent,  moving  power  : 
and  consequently  he  did  not  ascribe  the  creation  of  the 
world  to  God.  But  upon  this  intricate  subject,  I  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  the  elaborate  investigations  of  Beausobre". 
With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Manes  concerning  Jesus 
Christ,  he  followed  the  Gnostics  in  denying  his  incarnation. 
The  same  reasons  which  led  Basilides  or  Marcion  to  this 
conclusion,  would  have  acted  also  upon  Manes  :  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  adopting  the  notion  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  was  unsubstantial  <*.  Some  writers?  have  charged 
him  with  the  impious  pretension  of  being  himself  Christ,  or 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  in  fact  with  assuming  to  himself  the 
attributes  of  divinity.  But  this  is  undoubtedly  a  calumny, 
as  Beausobre  has  most  satisfactorily  proved^.  He  probably 
laid  claim  to  having  the  Holy  Ghost  (the  existence  of  which 
as  a  divine  Person  he  fully  allowed)  residing  in  a  peculiar 
manner  in  himself:  and  this,  as  well  as  his  name,  which 
signified  Comforter,  may  have  given  rise  to  the  story. 
There  are  much  stronger  grounds  for  believing  that  he  re- 
jected the  Old  Testament,  or  at  least  treated  the  greater 
part  of  it  with  indifFerence^  The  Manichaeans  also  rejected 
some  parts  of  the  New  Testament ^ :  they  denied  the  resur- 
rection of  the  flesh  t:  and  believed  in  a  transmigration  of 
souls". 

Such  is  a  brief  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Manes. 
The  reader  will  have  perceived,  how  greatly  I  am  indebted 

™  See  Beausobre,  vol.1,  p.  178.  489.  This  agrees  with  what  is  said  by 
Theodoret,  Hceret.  Fab.  I.  26.  p.  212  :  Angustiu.  cont.  Faust.  XXI.  i  :  and 
Sharistani,  as  quoted  by  Hyde,  p.  283.     See  also  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  489. 

"  Vol.  I.  p.  488,  &c.  »  See  Beausobre,  VIII.  i.  vol.  II.  p.  517,  &c. 

P  Tbeodorct,  I.e.  Archelaus,  Reliq.  Sacr.  IV.  p.  173.  190.  199. 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  2!;4.  26^,  &c.  '  lb.  p.  269.  »  lb.  p.  291. 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  560.    '  "  lb.  p.  487. 
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to  the  work  of  Beausobre  :  and  no  person,  who  wishes  to  be 
acquainted  with  Manichaeism,  can  well  avoid  the  study  of 
it.  A  shorter,  though  at  the  same  time  a  very  full  account 
of  the  Manichees  is  given  by  Lardner,  Credibility,  part  2. 
chap.  LXIII.  The  reader  may  also  consult  Tollii  Insignia 
Itinerarii  Italici,  p.  126;  D'Herbelot,  Art.  Mani;  Fabri- 
cius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  281.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Eccles. 
History,  vol.  II.  p.  250,  264.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  torn. 
IV.  part.  2.  p.  744.  Wolfius,  ManichcBismus  ante  Mani- 
chcEos,  II.  53.  p.  214.  and  Hyde,  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  21. 
p.  281.  who  has  abridged  Beyerlink,  and  has  adduced 
many  passages  concerning  Manes  from  Oriental  writers. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  shew  in  this  note,  which  has 
already  grown  to  too  great  a  length,  that  the  Oriental  doc- 
trine of  two  principles  was  not  the  chief  source  from  which 
Gnosticism  was  derived,  though  it  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence upon  parts  of  that  heterogeneous  system.  We 
ought  carefully  to  distinguish  between  the  different  senses, 
in  which  the  term  Principle^  ocpx^n  has  been  used.  God  is 
a  Principle,  as  being  the  beginning  or  cause  of  all  things. 
Witli  the  Greek  philosophers.  Matter  was  also  a  Principle, 
as  being  without  beginning.  But  neither  the  Ormuzd  nor 
the  Ahreman  of  the  Persian  creed  were  Principles  in  eitlier 
of  these  senses :  they  were  subordinate  to  God,  and  they 
were  employed  in  acting  upon  Matter :  which  shews  at  once 
how  different  were  the  two  Principles  of  the  Greeks  from 
the  two  Principles  of  the  Magi.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
religion  of  the  Magi,  as  it  existed  anciently,  and  as  it  was 
reformed  by  Zoroaster :  and  I  am  inclined  to  suppose,  that 
the  origin  of  Matter  and  of  evil  was  not  a  question,  which 
greatly  interested  the  ancient  Persians.  Their  notion  of 
Ahreman  being  produced  from  the  first  cause  was  a  much 
more  simple  scheme,  and  one  which  it  is  much  more  easy 
to  reconcile  with  the  Scriptures,  than  the  complicated  and 
inconsistent  hypotheses  of  the  Grecian  sages.  When  Greece 
and  Persia  came  more  closely  into  contact,  the  philosophical 
tenets  of  both  countries  would  be  likely  to  influence  each 
other :  and  though  the  notion  may  not  be  commonly  re- 
ceived, I  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  Grecian  philosophy 
produced  quite  as  great  an  effect  upon  that  of  Persia,  and 
introduced  into  it  as  many  changes,  as  any  which  itself  re- 
ceived from  the  East.  The  Gnostics,  who  are  charged  with 
holding  two  Principles,  appear  to  me  to  have  held  them 
more  in  the  Grecian,  than  in  the  Persian  sense  of  the  ex- 
pression :  and  therefore,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  in  my 
third  Lecture,  the   Gnostic  doctrines  are  to  be  traced  to 
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those  of  Plalo,  rather  than  to  tliose  of  the  Magi,  as  their 
principal  soui'ce.  The  tenets  of  Bardesanes  and  Manes 
were  naturally  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  Persia  : 
but  they  lived  long  after  the  rise  of  Gnosticism  ;  and  I  can- 
not see,  that  any  of  the  Gnostics  of  the  first  century  can 
justly  be  said  to  have  believed  in  two  Principles  otherwise 
than  Pythagoras  or  Plato  might  be  said  to  have  done  so^. 
The  subject  is  most  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Wolfius  in 
his  Manichccismus  ante  Manichoios :  but  though  it  is  pre- 
sumptuous to  differ  from  such  an  authority,  and  though  I 
am  indebted  to  that  work  for  much  information  and  many 
references,  I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  does  not  suffi- 
ciently observe  the  distinction  between  the  belief  in  two 
Principles  which  was  held  in  Persia,  and  that  which  was 
held  in  Greece. 

NOTE  J  4.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  53. 

Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  this  obscure  subject,  will 
find  most  points  of  his  curiosity  satisfied  in  the  learned  and 
elaborate  work  of  Bi'ucker,  who  in  the  section  de  Philoso- 
pliia  Jud(£orum  Esote/ica  sive  Cahbalistica  has  either  col- 
lected all  the  information  which  is  necessary,  or  has  given 
references  to  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject.  These 
writers  have  been  very  numerous,  but  I  would,  particularly 
mention  J.  Picus  Mirandula  in  his  Apologia,  p.  110.  Op. 
ed.1601;  Th.  Hackspanius,  Cabbalcc  Judaicce  brevis Expo- 
sitio;  Buddeus,  Introduct.  ad  Hist.  Pltilosoph.  Ebr(E07'um; 
J.  Capnio  (commonly  called  Reuchlinus,)  de  Arte  Cabba- 
listica;  Ch.  Knorrius  a  Rosenroth,  Kabbala  denudata.  The 
last  is  generally  considered  the  fullest  and  best  work  upon 
the  subject ;  and  a  brief  though  very  useful  abstract  of  it  is 
given  by  Langius  in  his  Dissertation  already  referred  to  at 
p.  S65.  A  collection  of  several  works  upon  this  subject  was 
published  by  Pistorius  in  1587. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  second  century,  and  proba- 
bly about  the  year  190,  that  Rabbi  Jehuda,  surnamed 
Hakkadosch,  or  the  Just,  who  has  always  been  looked  upon 
as  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  collected  into  one 

"  Plato  guards  agaiust  the  notion  of  two  Gods,  whose  Kentimcnts  were 
opposed  to  each  other,  when  he  speaks  of  the  motion  wliich  the  nniverse 
received  from  God,  and  of  its  own  innate  movina^  power:  (Politic,  p.  270:) 
and  he  afterwards  shews  that  by  the  latter  he  meant  u^.K^/j-'ivn  xai  ^iif/,(pvr/>s 
I'rSuf/.iu.,  p.  272.  Plutarch  might  lead  us  into  error  when  he  says  that  Plato 
believed  the  world  to  be  moved  by  more  than  one  Soul,  and  principally  by 
two ;  one  of  which  was  the  author  of  Good,  the  other  of  Evil.  (De  Is.  et  Osir. 
p.  370-  J'-) 
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body  the  scattered  traditions  of  his  countrymen.  He  de- 
voted forty  years  to  this  laborious  work,  and  may  be  said 
to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  the  Talmud 7,  by  publishing 
the  Mischna^,  which  may  be  called  the  Text,  in  opposition 
to  the  Gemara^  or  Commentary  oi  later  Rabbis ''.  The 
Mischna  is  a  kind  of  code  of  laws  for  the  ritual  worship 
and  the  moral  practice  of  the  Jews ;  and  it  also  prescribes 
rules  for  the  interpretation  of  the  scriptures.  The  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  Mischna  is  that  it  places  Oral  tradi- 
tion on  the  same  level  with  the  written  word  of  God.  After 
the  time  of  Jehuda  indeed,  these  traditions  were  no  longer 
umvritten:  but  the  very  fact  of  his  employing  forty  years  in 
collecting  them  shews  that  they  must  have  existed  in  a  pro- 
digious number  before  his  day ;  and  we  should  naturally 
expect  that  they  had  been  circulating  orally  for  a  long  time*^. 
The  Jewish  writers  inform  us,  that  this  was  the  case ;  and 
they  represent  Jehuda  Hakkadosch,  not  only  as  the  suc- 
cessor, but  the  lineal  descendant  of  Hillel,  surnamed  Has- 
saken,  the  Elder,  who  was  born  at  Babylon  B.  C.  112,  but 
afterwards  removed  to  Jerusalem  ;  and  for  forty  years,  dar- 
ing which  period  he  was  president  of  the  great  Sanhedrim, 
he  was  the  strenuous  supporter  of  the  traditions  of  his  coun- 
trymen. .  Hence  some  have  looked  upon  Hillel  as  the  first 
founder  of  the  Talmud ;  but  though  he  advocated  the  vali- 
dity of  these  unwritten  traditions,  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  ever  made  any  collection  of  them.  Hillel  died  B.  C.  12^, 
and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Simeon,  who  has  been  sup- 
posed by  some  to  be  the  same  person  who  took  our  Saviour 
in  his  arms,  when  he  was  presented  in  the  temple s.   Simeon 

y  From  l^b  to  learn. 

'■  From  n3Tl3  to  repeat.    Heuce  rvwci  was  a  repetition  or  second  part  of  the 

Law. 

»  From  iQj  to  finish. 

—  T 

•>  Beside  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  820.  the  reader  may  consult  Bartoloccius  ^BiJ- 
liotli.  Rahhtn.  vol.  III.  p.  78.  Basuage,  Hist,  des  Juifs,  III.  6.  p.  1.38.  Wol- 
fius,  Bihl.  Hehr.  part  2.  p.  658.  Pridcaux,  Connection,  sub  anno  37.  B.C. 

'^  Fhilo  Judseus  speaks  strongly  iu  praise  of  unwritten  tradition.  DeJusti- 
tia,  vol.  II.  p.  361.  ed.  Mangey.  It  is  plain  that  Philo  and  Josephus,  and 
particularly  the  latter,  were  acquainted  with  many  historical  traditions, 
which  are  not  recorded  in  the  Bible.     Eusebius  speaks  of  Josephus  as  tosj 

Dern,  Evang.  VI.  18.  p.  291.    The  word  hvrk^ain-is  has  nearly  the  same  signi- 
fication as  Mischna. 

^  See  Prideaux,  1.  c.  and  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  791.  who  names  all  the  prin- 
cipal writers  that  have  treated  of  Hillel. 

•  *  Luke  ii.  25.  The  identity  of  these  two  Simeons  has  been  maintained  by 
Mollerus  iu  his  Honionymoscopia.,  p.  201.  and  denied  by  Vorstius  in  his 
Observ.  ad  Chronol.  Dav.  Gantzii,  p.  283.  The  names  of  other  writers  upon 
this  question  may  be  seen  in  Wolfius,  Bibl.  Hehr.  part.  2.  p.  862. 
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was  suecceded  by  his  son  Gamaliel,  who  appears  certainly 
to  be  the  person  mentioned  in  Acts  v.  34.  and  xxii.  3.  and 
who  hved  to  the  eighteenth  year  before  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  He  was  then  succeeded  by  his  son  Simeon,  who 
perished  in  that  destruction,  and  was  followed  by  his  son 
Gamaliel,  the  second  President  of  that  name.  Simeon,  the 
third  of  that  name,  succeeded  his  father  Gamaliel ;  and  after 
Simeon,  his  son  Jehuda  Hakkadosch  was  appointed,  who, 
as  I  have  stated,  collected  the  Mischna  in  the  year  190. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  all  these  presidents  of  the 
Sanhedrim  promoted  to  the  utmost  of  their  power  the  reve- 
rence which  was  paid  to  oral  tradition :  and  after  the  de- 
struction of  Jerusalem  there  seems  to  have  been  no  limit  to 
the  inroads  which  were  made  upon  the  ancient  religion  of 
the  Jews.  Rabbi  Akibha,  and  Rabbi  Simeon  Ben  Jochai 
were  among  the  most  distinguished  teachers  who  lived  after 
the  taking  of  the  city :  and  the  Book  of  Jezirah,  or  Crea- 
tion, which  is  attributed  to  Akibha,  is  filled  with  the  most 
trifling,  not  to  say  wicked,  absurdities,  which  were  evidently 
borrowed  from  different  heathen  philosophies.  Akibha, 
who  was  put  to  death  A.  D.  120,  in  the  insurrection  raised 
by  Bar  Cochebas,  was  succeeded  by  his  pupil  Simeon  Ben 
Jochai,  who  is  looked  upon  by  the  Jews  as  the  chief  of  the 
Cabbahsts,  and  of  whom  they  relate  the  most  ridiculous 
and  incredible  stories.  If  the  book  called  Sohar,  or  Splen- 
dor, was  the  work  of  Simeon,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that 
the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  were  in  their  full  vigour  in  his  day. 
This  book  was  not  much  known  till  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  some  persons  have  ascribed  to  it  a  very  recent  date ; 
but  the  most  probable  hypothesis  seems  to  be,  that  though 
it  received  many  subsequent  additions,  yet  part  of  it  was 
composed  by  Simeon  Ben  Jochai  in  the  second  century  f. 

It  will  appear  from  this  short  and  superficial  sketch,  that 
tlie  Cabbala  had  certainly  grown  into  a  system  at  the  time 
of  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  :  but  there  is  also  evidence, 
that  it  had  been  cultivated  by  the  Jewish  doctors  long 
before.  I  have  given  a  list  of  the  presidents  of  the  San- 
hedrim from  Hillel,  who  died  twelve  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ,  to  Jehuda  Hakkadosch ;  and  there  is  no  doubt, 
that  during  the  presidency  of  these  men  the  Jewish  schools 
were  infected  by  many  foreign  corruptions.  But  the  prede- 
cessors of  Hillel  are  traced  up  to  the  year  291,  B.  C.  when 

'  Concerning  this  book,  see  Laugius  in  the  Dissertation  referred  to  at 
p.  265.  and  Bruckcr,  vol.  II.  11.711,838.  Of  the  writers  referred  to  by 
Brucker,  perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  is  Knorriiis,  in  his  Kabbala  dcnudaia, 
vol.  II.  prsef. 
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upon  the  death  of  Simon  the  Just,  his  place  of  President  of 
the  Sanhedrim  was  filled  by  Antigonus  of  Socho,  who  is 
considered  the  first  of  the  Mischnical  doctors  5.  The  suc- 
cessors of  Antigonus  were  the  persons,  who  are  called 
Scribes  and  Teachers  of  the  law  in  the  New  Testament : 
and  no  proof  is  required,  that  ihey  made  the  word  of  God 
of  none  effect  hy  their  traditions^. 

It  is  impossible  therefore  to  assent  to  those  writers,  who 
have  said  that  Gnosticism  could  not  be  derived  from  the 
Cabbala,  because  the  Cabbala  was  not  in  existence  till  after 
the  second  century'.  The  seeds  of  it  had  been  sown  long 
before,  and  at  the  time  of  the  promulgation  of  the  gospel 
an  abundant  harvest  was  springing  up.  R.  Simon  deduced 
the  Cabbalistic  doctrine  of  the  Jews  from  the  philosophical 
and  astrological  speculations  of  the  Chaldees'^:  and  he 
thought  that  these  notions  were  imported  into  Judaea,  when 
the  Jews  returned  from  their  captivity.  Langius  is  op- 
posed to  this  hypothesis^;  and  argues  from  the  book  of 
Daniel,  that  the  Jews  were  more  learned  than  their  con- 
querors, and  were  therefore  more  likely  to  have  instructed 
them,  than  to  have  borrowed  any  thing  from  them.  This 
however  is  a  very  insufficient  argument  to  shew  that  some  Jews 
did  not  learn  false  and  superstitious  notions  at  Babylon  ;  and 
Beausobre  has  shewn  i^,  that  the  Cabbalistic  notion  of  God, 
which  was  that  of  a  pure  and  extended  Light,  was  the  same 
with  that  of  the  Orientals.  A  later  writer"^  has  traced  several 
points  of  resemblance  between  the  Cabbala  and  the  system 
of  Zoroaster.  The  notion  of  emanations,  as  he  has  observed, 
is  the  essential  feature  of  the  Cabbala  ;  and  since  there  is 
no  warrant  for  this  in  the  Bible,  nor  did  it  appear  in  the 
prevailing  schemes  of  heathen  philosophy,  he  very  naturally 
deduces  it  from  the  East,  where  many  of  the  Magi  taught 
that  every  thing  emanated  from  God  the  fountain  of  light. 
The  Jews  seem  also  to  have  brought  with  them  from  Babylon 
many  strange  notions  concerning  Angels  :  and  on  the  whole 
we  may  safely  conclude,  that  many  of  the  corruptions,  which 
appear  in  the  religious  system  of  the  Cabbala,  were  the  con- 
sequence of  their  captivity.  I  am  far  however  from  assert- 
ing, that  Babylon  was  the  only,  or  even  the  principal  quarter, 
from  whence  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines  were  derived.     Some 


e  Sec  Prideaux,  sub  anno  291.  ''  Matt.  xv.  6. 

'  This  was  said  by  Massuet  in  liis  preface  to  Irenaeiis,  Diss.  I.  21.  and  by 
Colbergiiis  rfe  Orig.  Ha-res.  I.  ii.  p.  33-  See  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnoslicisme, 
toin.  I.  p.  94. 

■*  Hist.  Crit.  Vet.  Test.  I.  7.  p.  47.  '  Diss,  in  r  Tim.  i.  3.  ut  supra, 

p.  643.  ">  Vol.  I.  p.  468.  "  Matter,  1.  c. 
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writers °  have  traced  them  to  Egypt ;  by  which  we  may 
understand  either  the  mystical  theology  of  the  native 
Egyptians,  or  the  numerous  and  eclectic  schools  of  philo- 
sophy which  had  arisen  in  Alexandria.  That  the  Greek 
philosophy,  as  taught  in  the  latter  city,  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  learning  of  the  Jews,  can  hardly  be  doubted  :  and 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  elaborate  researches  of  Brucker,  who 
has  shewn  almost  to  demonstration,  that  the  Cabbala  was  in 
existence  some  centuries  before  the  Christian  era,  and  that 
much  of  it  was  borrowed  from  the  Pythagorean  and  Platonic 
philosophies  P. 

It  may  naturally  be  asked,  how  the  Jews  could  reconcile 
these  extraneous  additions  to  their  theology  with  the  written 
books  of  Moses  and  their  other  prophets :  and  this  opens  to 
us  another  and  most  prolific  department  of  the  Cabbala, 
which  consisted  in  extracting  a  hidden  meaning  from  the 
scriptures,  and  interpreting  them  in  such  a  manner,  that 
almost  any  doctrine  might  be  proved  from  any  text.  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  say  more  of  this  mystical  interpreta- 
tion of  scripture  in  note^',  and  at  present  I  would  observe 
that  the  whole  system  was  called  Hvlp  Cabbala,  from  7lllp 
to  receive,  as  denoting  something  which  is  received  by  tradi- 
tion q.  It  is  generally  made  to  consist  of  two  great  divi- 
sions, Theoretica  and  Practica.  The  theoretica  is  again 
subdivided  into  the  inartificialis  or  philosojjhica,  and  the 
artificialis  or  literalis.  The  Cabbala  philosophica,  or  as  it 
is  sometimes  called  metaphi/sica,  comprises  the  doctrines  con- 
cerning God,  Spirits,  the  Creation,  the  Soul,  &c.  the  literalis 
is  the  secret  and  symbolical  interpretation  of  the  scriptures. 
The  Cabhida  practica  may  be  almost  said  to  be  synonymous 
with  magic,  and  consisted  of  a  superstitious  use  of  sentences 
and  words  of  scripture  to  produce  a  supernatural  effect ^ 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  the  history 
of  the  Cabbala  is,  whether  the  whole  system  is  the  offspring 
of  later  and  successive  corruptions,  or  whether  there  was 
once  a  pure  Cabbala,  which  was  another  and  legitimate 
branch  of  the  Jewish  religion.  The  latter  opinion  was 
maintained  by  Buddeus^;  and  Brucker  upon  the  whole  is 

"See  Basnage,  Hist  des  Juifs,  1.  III.  c.  i6,  19.  Spencer,  de  Ritihus  e 
Gentium  Moribus  tronslatls,  in  his  work  de  Legibiis,  lib.  III.  Diss.  I. 

P  See  particularly  vol.  II.  p.  698,  706,  933,  940,  943,  950.  Also  Bcau- 
sobre,  vol.  II.  p.  332. 

1  See  Brucker,  p.  916.  Hettinger,  Thes.  Pliilol.  I.  3,  5.  p  437. 

•■  For  these  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  CJabbala  see  Brucker,  vol.  II. 
p.  970.  Langius,  1.  c.  p.  643.  l^uddeus  speaks  of  the  Magic  of  the  Cabbala, 
Hist.  Phil.  Ebr.  p.  423,  424. 

»  Dc  Modcramiuc  iucorruptae  Tutelae,  p.  519. 
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not  disposed  to  dispute  it^  We  can  hardly  in  fact  come  to 
a  contrary  conclusion,  as  I  have  ventured  to  observe  at 
p.  53 :  but  I  cannot  see  any  evidence,  that  this  pure  Cab- 
bala was  ever  reduced  to  writing ;  or  that  any  rules  were 
prescribed  for  the  mystical  interpretation  of  scripture,  until 
the  Cabbala  itself  became  corrupted  and  loaded  with  many 
superstitions.  The  Jews  would  wish  us  to  believe,  that 
Adam  and  Abraham  were  instructed  in  the  Cabbalistic 
art".  Moses  also  is  said  to  have  received  other  doctrines 
from  God,  beside  those  which  are  contained  in  the  Law  ^ : 
and  it  is  very  generally  asserted  that  Ezra  committed  the 
unwritten  traditions  of  his  countrymen  to  writing.  We  are 
referred,  in  proof  of  this,  to  the  second  Apocryphal  Book 
of  Ezra  xiv.  46.  J.  Picus  of  Mirandula  even  went  so  far  as 
to  flatter  himself  that  he  possessed  some  of  these  books, 
which  had  been  written  by  EzraY:  but  it  is  needless  to  add, 
that  his  belief  in  the  antiquity  of  these  books  is  as  ground- 
less, as  is  the  whole  story  invented  by  the  Jews  concerning 
this  work  of  Ezra^.  There  is  at  least  no  evidence  that 
such  a  work  ever  existed  :  and  I  cannot  but  look  upon  it  as 
unfortunate,  that  Picus  of  Mirandula^  and  other  writers 
should  have  quoted  these  Cabbalistic  forgeries  as  support- 
ing the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  Incarnation,  &c. 
I  am  far  from  intending  to  say,  that  the  Habbinical  and 
Talmudical  writings  may  not  have  their  use  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  Old  Testament,  and  even  in  confirming 
some  parts  of  the  Christian  revelation.  But  it  requires  an 
extremely  sober  and  judicious  criticism,  to  know  where  to 
stop,  and  how  to  distinguish  the  more  ancient  parts  of  the 
Talmud  from  recent  interpolations  and  additions  b.  Some 
writers  would  persuade   us  that  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  950.  It  seems  to  be  allowed  also  by  CJarpzovius,  Introd.  in 
Theol.Jud.  c.  6.PfeifFer,  Critica  Sacra,  c.  7.  §.  2.  quaest.  I.  p.  291.  Vitringa 
Observ.  Sucr.  vol.  I.  Diss.  II.  De  Sephiroth  Cahbal.  I.  5.  p.  128. 

"  Reuchlinus,  de  Arte  CubbaUstica. 

^  Picus  Mirandula,  Apol.  p.  81.  116.  y  Apolog.  vol.  I.  p.  82. 

'  See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  657. 

*  "  Hos  ego  libros  non  mediocri  impensa  niilii  cum  comparassem,  summa 
"  diligentia,  indefessis  laborlbus  cum  perlegissem,  vidi  iu  illis  (testis  est 
"  Deus)  religionem,  non  tam  Mosaicam,  quam  C'hiistianam  :  ibi  Trinitatis 
**  mysterium,  ibi  Verbi  incaruatio,  ibi  Messiae  divinitas,  ibi  de  peccato  ori- 
"  ginali,  de  illius  per  Christum  expiatione,  &c.  &c."  Jpol.  p.  82. 

''  Brucker  has  some  sensible  observations  upon  this  subject,  vol.  II.  p. 
934.  Lightfoot's  Hor<B  Hebraicee  et  Talmudica,  is  a  well-known  work ; 
and  PfeifFer  wrote,  An  scripia  Talnmdicu  et  Rabbinica  ad  expUcationem 
scripturcB  sacra  aliquem habeant  usutn.?  I  would  mention  also  Bartoloccius, 
Bibliotheca  Magna  Rabbin,  vol.  III.  p.  745.  Galatinus  de  Arcan.  Cathol. 
Ver.  I.  7.  Muhlius,  Prcef.  Apol.  j)ro  Studio  Talmud,  vol.  VII.  op.  Cocceii. 
Hacksr>nnius,  de.  Usu  Scriptorum  Judnicortim. 


* 
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may  be  traced  in  the  New  Testament  itself.  Tlius  when 
St.  Paul  says  to  Timothy,  Tliis  is  ajaitliful  sayings  and 
worthy  of  all  acceptation,  that  Christ  Jesus  came  into  the 
•world  to  save  sinners^,  it  has  been  said  that  aTcolo-x/i,  ac- 
ceptation, is  merely  a  translation  of  the  word  Cabbala,  and 
that  St.  Paul  meant  to  say, — If  any  person  wish  to  hear 
the  Cabbala,  I  will  shew  to  him  the  real  and  true  Cabbala, 
which  is,  that  Christ  Jesus  came,  hcA  Knorrius,  who  has 
done  more  than  any  other  writer  to  illustrate  the  Cabbala, 
attempted  to  find  traces  of  it  in  the  Lord''s  Prayer^ :  in 
which  he  has  been  followed  by  Buddeus^:  but  other  writers 
have  looked  upon  it  as  a  groundless  notion  S.  So  also  what 
St.  Paul  says  of  the  name  of  Jesus  in  Phil.  ii.  10.  has  been 
thought  to  bear  a  Cabbalistic  sense  ^r  and  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews  has  been  said  to  contain  traces  of  doctrines 
taken  from  the  Cabbala'.  These  are  only  a  few  instances 
selected  out  of  many  :  but  a  cautious  and  judicious  reader 
of  the  New  Testament  will  hardly  think  such  comments  de- 
serving of  much  attention.  I  have  ventured  to  say  at  p.  52. 
that  "  St.  Paul  has  taught  us,  that  under  certain  restrictions 
*'  we  are  authorized  in  extracting  a  double  sense  from  scrip- 
"  ture  ^ :"  and  I  might  perhaps  have  felt  inclined  to  enlarge 
upon  this  topic,  if  it  had  not  formed  the  subject  of  the 
Bampton  Lectures,  which  were  preached  in  1824  by  the 
late  lamented  J.  J .  Conybeare ;  where  references  may  be 
found  to  all  the  principal  writers,  who  have  illustrated  the 
secondary  interpretation  of  scripture. 

NOTE  15.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  53. 

The  following  passages  may  shew  the  doctrine  of  the 
Gnostics  upon  this  subject. 

"  They  say,  that  Jesus  spoke  privately  in  a  mystery  to 
"  his  disciples  and  the  apostles,  and  enjoined  them  to  de- 
"  liver  these  things  to  those  who  were  worthy  and  would 
"  obey  them."    Iren.  I.  25.  5.  p.  104. 


«   I  Tim.  i.  15.  aud  again  iv.  9. 

•^  Paul.  Fagius  in  Targ.  Onkeli,  ad  Dent.  v.  27. 

f'  Part.  III.  et  IV.  Apparatus  in  Libriiin  Soliar.  Prscf.  ad  R.  Irirse  portain 
ccplorum.   Cabbala  denudata  part.  I. 

f  Observ.  Select,  vol.  I.  f)bs.  I.  He  was  defended  by  Syrbius  in  a  German 
work  published  at  Jena  in  1709.  See  also  Meuscben,  Nov.  Test,  e.v  Tnlmude 
ilhistrat. 

i^  Werensdorfius,  Olearius,  Schmidius.  (See  Brucker,  p.  934.  1054.) 

h  Pious  iVIirandula. 

■  Buddeus,  Hist.  Philos.  Ebr.  p.  326.   Observ.  Select,  vol.  I.  Obs.  I.  7,  8. 

•^  See  I  Cor.  ix.  9.  x.  4,  9.  Gal.  iv.  22,  &c. 
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"  When  they  are  refuted  from  the  scriptures,  they  turn 
"  round  and  accuse  the  scriptures  themselves,  as  if  they 
"  were  not  true,  and  of  no  authority ;  and  because  they 
"  contain  variations,  and  because  the  truth  cannot  be  dis- 
"  covered  from  them  by  those  who  are  ignorant  of  tradi- 
"  tion.  For  this  was  handed  down,  not  by  writing,  but  by 
"  word  of  mouth  :  on  which  account  St.  Paul  also  said, 
"  Howheit  we  speak  wisdom  among  them  that  are  perfect : 
'•'■  yet  not  the  wisdom  qf  this  zoorld.  (1  Cor.  ii.  G.)"  Iren. 
III.  2.  1.  p.  174. 

"  They  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  the  apostles  did  not 
"  know  every  thing ;  in  which  they  are  actuated  by  the 
"  same  madness,  as  when  they  change  the  attack  and  say, 
"  that  the  apostles  knew  every  thing,  but  did  not  deliver 
"  every  thing  to  every  body."  Tertull.  de  PrcESCript.  H(£- 
ret.  22.  p.  209- 

"  They  think  that  the  apostles  did  not  reveal  every  thing 
"  to  every  body :  for  they  spoke  some  things  openly  and 
"  to  all ;  some  in  secret  and  to  a  few  :  for  which  reason  also 
"  St.  Paul  used  these  words  to  Timothy,  O  Timothy,  keep 
"  that  zchich  is  committed  to  thy  trust.  (1  Tim.  vi.  20.)" 
lb.  25.  p.  210. 

"  The  followers  of  Simon  call  themselves  Gnostics :  for 
"  they  say,  that  God  has  revealed  to  them  the  things  which 
"  the  scriptures  have  kept  silent."  Theodoret.  ad  1  Tim. 
vl.  20. 

These  passages  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  agreement 
between  the  Gnostics  and  the  Cabbalists  in  this  particular; 
and  several  heathen  philosophers  set  a  similar  example,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  works  mentioned  in  the  note^.  The 
same  principle  led  to  the  forgery  of  so  many  apocryphal 
books,  which  appeared  in  the  second  century,  under  the 
name  of  the  Revelations  of  Peter,  Paul,  &c.  &c.  The  fol- 
lowing extract  from  Epiphanius  will  be  sufficient  to  explain 
the  method  in  which  these  heretics  proceeded.  He  is 
speaking  of  the  Caiani,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  and  says, 
"  They  have  forged  another  writing  under  the  name  of 
"  Paul  the  Apostle,  full  of  impurities,  which  is  used  by  the 
"  Gnostics,  and  which  is  called  'AvajSocTiKov  TlotuXov :  they 
"  find  their  pretext  for  this  in  what  the  apostle  says  of  his 
"  having  ascended  to  the  third  heaven,  and  heard  unspeak- 
"  able  words,  which  it  is  not  lawful  for  a  man  to  utter. 
"  (2  Cor.  xii.  2,  4.)  These,  as  they  say,  are  the  unspeakable 

'  Goldastus,  Epist.  de  cryptica  net.  Philos.  Doctrina.  SchefFerus,  de  Phi- 
los.  Ital.  c.  13.  p.  i2v  Pfanneriis,  System.  Thcol.  dentil,  jmrior.  c.  i.  §.  12. 
p.  28. 
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"  woi'ds"^."  Most  of  these  apocryphal  Gospels  are  published 
by  Fabricius  in  his  Codex  Pseudepigraplms  Novi  Testamenti  : 
and  a  detailed  account  of  them  is  given  by  Beausobre,  1.  II. 
vol.  I.  p.  337,  &c.  Ittigius,  Append,  ad  Diss,  de  HcBresiar- 
chis,  p.  97.  de  Pseudepigr aphis ^  &c.  See  also  Mosheim  de 
Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I,  63.  and  in  a  special  dissertation 
de  Causis  suppositorum  Libro7'um,  vol.  I.  Diss.  p.  217.  The 
same  writer  has  also  observed,  (lb.  Cent.  II.  34.  not.  ^.) 
that  traces  of  an  occult  or  mysterious  doctrine,  which  was 
not  to  be  generally  divulged,  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
of  Philo  Judaeus,  and  of  the  Christian  Fathers,  particularly 
Clement  of  Alexandria.  He  treats  of  the  same  subject  in 
Instit.  Maj.  p.  248. 

NOTE  16.— See  Lecture  II.  p.  55. 

It  is  the  remark  of  Brucker  that  the  first  foundation  of 
the  Cabbalistic  system  is  this: — Nothing  is  produced  out  of 
nothing,  and  therefore  all  things  emanated  from  God".  If 
we  bear  this  in  mind,  it  will  furnish  a  key  to  the  whole  phi- 
losophy of  the  Cabbala,  and  it  will  shew  wherein  it  resem- 
bled, and  wherein  it  differed  from  Flatonism  and  Gnosticism. 
Plato  made  Matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God  :  the  Cabbalists 
considered  it  to  be  an  emanation  from  God.  They  did  not 
however  conceive  it  to  flow  immediately  from  the  first 
Cause :  but,  like  Plato,  they  interposed  a  spiritual  being 
between  God  and  the  material  creation.  "  Before  the  crea- 
tion of  the  worlds,  primeval  Light  filled  all  space,  so  that 
there  existed  no  void  :  and  when  the  supreme  Being,  who 
existed  in  this  Light,  resolved  to  display  and  shew  forth 
his  perfections  in  the  worlds,  he  retired  into  himself,  and 
formed  round  him  an  empty  space,  in  which  he  let  fall 
his  first  emanation,  a  ray  of  light,  which  is  the  cause,  the 
principle  of  every  thing  which  exists :  which  unites  at 
once  the  power  of  generation  and  conception ;  which  is 
male  and  female  in  the  sublimest  sense ;  which  penetrates 
every  thing,  and  without  which  nothing  can  subsist  a 
single  moment^."  To  this  first  emanation  the  Cabbalists 
gave  the  name  of  the  first  man,  or  Adam  Kadmon :  and  a 
strong  resemblance  may  be  traced  between  this  first  man, 
and  the  Ormuzd  of  the  Persians,  which  was  an  emanation 
from  Light.     It   resembled  also  the  intellectual  world  of 

">  Haer.  XXXVIII.  2.  p.  277.    See  Ireuasus,  I.  20.  i.  p.91.    Ens.  Hist. 
Eccles.  III.  25. 

"  Vol.  II.  p- 950.  Also  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  165. 
"  Matter,  Hist,  du  Guosticismc,  vol.  I.  p.  99. 
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Plato,  whicli  was  only  a  metaphysical  emanation  from  the 
Mind  or  Reason  of  the  Deity  P ;  and  also  the  first  pair  of 
^ons  of  the  Gnostics,  which  were  in  fact  only  a  personi- 
fication of  the  Platonic  Logos.  According  to  all  the  three 
systems,  the  creation  of  the  world  was  the  work,  either  of 
this  first  emanation,  or  of  other  beings,  which  successively 
emanated  from  it:  but  the  Cabballsts,  as  I  have  already 
observed,  did  not  suppose  Matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God. 
The  first  man  produced  by  one  emanation  all  the  creatures 
that  are  in  the  world ;  but  at  first  they  were  all  pure  and 
good  spirits,  though  not  of  the  same  order :  for  they  were 
arranged  in  ten  orders  or  Sepliiroth'^^  which  are  represented 
either  in  concentric  circles,  or  in  other  mystical  schemes  ac- 
cording; to  the  fancv  of  the  Cabbalists^  The  names  of 
these  Sephiroth  were  Corona,  Sapientia,  Prudentia,  Magni- 
ficentia,  Severitas,  Pulcliritudo,  Victoria,  Gloria,  Funda- 
mentum,  Regnum.  It  is  the  observation  of  the  French 
writer  s  already  referred  to,  that  these  Sephiroth  were  onl}'' 
the  attributes  of  the  Deity :  and  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
shew,  that  when  Philo  Judaeus  appears  to  speak  of  the 
Platonic  Xoyoi  as  persons,  he  is  in  fact  only  speaking  of  the 
attributes  of  God.  It  was  one  peculiar  feature  in  Gnosticism 
to  personify  these  attributes :  and  the  following  passage  in 
Irena3us  will  shew  what  good  reason  there  is  for  connecting 
the  ^ons  of  the  Gnostics  with  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Cab- 
balists:  "  Others  again  hold  the  extraordinary  doctrine, 
"  that  there  is  a  certain  primeval  light  in  the  essence  of 
"  Bythos,  happy,  incorruptible  and  unbounded:  that  this 
"  is  the  parent  of  all  things,  and  is  called  the  Jirst  man. 
"  They  say  that  his  conception,  (Ennaea,)  when  put  forth, 
"  is  the  son  of  him  who  put  it  forth,  and  that  this  son  is 
"  the  second  man^"  Several  other  successive  emanations 
or  generations  are  then  mentioned :  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  these  Gnostics  took  their  doctrine  from  the 
Cabbala.  Theodoret,  speaking  of  the  same  heretics  ",  says 
expressly,  that  "  they  gave  names  to  these  sons,  using  the 
*'  Hebrew  language  :'"  and  Irena?us  has  preserved  the  names 
of  eight  of  them,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  taken  from  the 

P  See  Langiiis,  p.  644.  as  referred  to  at  p.  265.  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  316. 
1  From  ncD  to  number.    See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  1003.    Beausobre,  vol.  I. 

p.  510.  Vitriuga,  Ohs.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  Diss.  2.  de  Sephiroth  Kabbctl.  He  con- 
demns the  notion  whicli  would  connect  the  Greek  term  a-(pa7^a  with  Sephir. 

'  Brucker  has  given  the  arrangement  of  these  Sephiroth,  p.  1003.  1020,  and 
Matter,  Planche  I.  Vitringa,  1.  c.  p.  136.  143. 

'  Matter,  torn.  I.  p.  loi.  So  also  Vitringa,  1.  c.  p.  137. 

'  I.  30.  I.  p.  108.  "  Hreret.  Fab.  I.  14.  p.  2o>;. 
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Hebrew".  All  this  seems  to  connect  the  i1<]ons  of  the 
Gnostics  with  the  Sephiroth  of  the  Cabbala.  Both  of  them 
proceeded  by  successive  processes  from  God;  though  the 
notions  of  the  Gnostics  were  more  gross  and  material  than 
those  of  the  Cabbalists.  According  to  both  systems,  the  later 
emanations  degenerated,  and  creation  was  the  consequence 
of  this  deterioration.  I  have  stated,  that  ten  spiritual  Sephi- 
roth emanated  from  the  first  man :  and  of  these  the  seven 
last  became  bad,  and  may  be  said  to  resemble  the  evil 
daemons  of  Plato  and  of  the  Scriptures.  From  the  last  in 
the  series  the  material  creation  was  formed :  and  yet,  so 
obscure  and  mystical  is  the  Cabbalistic  philosophy.  Matter 
is  in  fact  excluded  from  their  system,  and  every  thing  is 
resolved  into  Spirit.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  inconsistent 
and  inexplicable  part  of  the  Cabbala ;  and  I  can  only  refer 
the  reader  to  Brucker,  who  points  out  the  absurdity  of  it, 
without  pretending  to  explain  ity.  The  difficulty  is  in  fact 
inseparable  from  a  system  of  emanations.  In  some  way  or 
other,  spirit  must  be  supposed  to  become  matter:  and  if 
instead  of  ten  Sephiroth  we  imagine  ten  thousand,  the 
transition  from  spiritual  to  material  will  be  equally  unintel- 
ligible. The  Platonists  did  not  encounter  this  difficulty, 
for  they  supposed  matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God :  and  it 
is  this  which  leads  me  not  to  look  upon  the  Cabbala  as 
the  original  cause  of  Gnosticism.  The  Gnostics  agreed  with 
the  Platonists  in  believing;  matter  to  be  eternal;  and  thouah 
the  ^on,  which  acted  upon  matter  and  created  the  world, 
might  be  said  in  one  sense  to  have  emanated  from  God,  yet 
it  was  not  an  emanation  in  the  Cabbalistic  sense:  and  so 
far  were  the  Cabbalists  from  supposing  any  of  their  emana- 
tions to  have  acted  upon  matter,  that  they  believed  all  sub- 
stances to  be  spiritual,  and  themselves  to  have  emanated  from 
God.  For  the  same  reason  we  cannot  consider  the  Cabbalis- 
tic notion  of  emanations  to  be  derived  from  Platonism,  or 
from  any  Greek  philosophy.  It  is  true,  that  the  Logos,  or 
Idea^  or  Intellectual  World  of  Plato,  which  was  the  first 
step  in  the  process  of  creation,  might  be  looked  upon  as  an 
emanation  from  the  mind  of  the  Deity :  but  if  I  understand 
the  Cabbala  correctly,  emanation,  according  to  that  philo- 
sophy, was  an  extension  of  the  substance  of  the  Deity,  and 
therefore  totally  diffijrent  from  the  intellectual  emanation  of 

"  laldabaoth,  lao,  Sabaoth,  Adoueus,  Eloeus,  Horeus,  Astapbaeus.  See 
Croius  in  bis  Conject.  et  Ohserv.  in  qucedatn  loca  Orlgenis,  6^'c.  published  at 
tbe  end  of  Grabe's  edition  of  Irenaeus.  Also  Knorriiis,  Kabhala  denvdnta, 
Appar.  ill  lib.  Sohar.  p.  8. 

>   Vol.  II.  p.  988.     See  also  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p,  151. 
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Plato.  I  am  aware  also  that  the  later  Platonists,  Proclus, 
Simplicius,  and  others,  interpreted  Plato's  meaning  to  be, 
that  Matter  jvas  eternal,  not  as  having  an  independent  ex- 
istence, but  as  having  been  imited  fi'om  eternity  with  God, 
and  emanated  from  him  ;  and  that  the  world  proceeded 
from  God,  like  rays  from  the  sun^.  This,  however,  was 
evidently  a  misrepresentation  of  Plato's  theory  :  and  would 
probably  never  have  been  devised,  if  the  more  rational  and 
philosophical  doctrine  of  the  Christians  had  not  been  gain- 
ing ground,  which  taught  that  God  created  matter  out  of 
nothing  a.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Cabbalistic  notion 
of  emanations  owed  its  origin  to  the  same  cause  which  led 
to  the  Platonic  doctrine  of  Ideas.  They  appear  to  have 
been  two  different  attempts,  and  equally  unsuccessful,  to 
explain  how  God  was  the  Creator  of  the  world,  and  yet  not 
the  author  of  evil.  If  we  would  trace  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine of  emanations  to  its  source,  we  must  look  to  the  East. 
Brucker  has  clearly  shewn  that  the  Persian  philosophy  was 
founded  upon  this  notion b.  Ormuzd  and  Ahreman  were 
emanations  from  the  fountain  of  light:  and  Zoroaster  taught 
that  every  thing  flowed  from  these  two  principles'^.  When 
the  Oriental  philosophy  became  better  known  to  the  Greeks 
by  the  discussions  which  took  place  in  the  schools  of  Alex- 
andria, the  system  of  emanations  was  eagerly  caught  at  as 
one  which  furnished  a  solution  for  the  origin  of  evil'^. 
Hence  arose  the  theory  of  successive  emanations,  as  taught 
in  the  Cabbala  :  and  from  the  same  mixture  of  Oriental, 
Jewish,  and  Platonic  opinions,  the  Gnostics  invented  their 
scheme  of  successive  generations  of  yEons.  I  conclude, 
therefore,  as  I  have  said  befoi'e,  that  neither  the  Persian 
doctrines,  nor  those  of  the  Cabbala,  were  the  first  cause  of 
Gnosticism,  though  both  of  them  may  have  contributed 
materially  to  its  growth.  But  the  eternity  of  Matter  is  so 
decided  a  feature  in  the  Gnostic  scheme,  and  is  so  totally 
opposed  to  the  Persian  and  Cabbalistic  theories,  that  I  can- 
not help  looking  to  the  Platonic  philosophy  as  the  founda- 
tion and  root  of  Gnosticism.  The  conclusion  of  Buddeus^ 
seems  highly  probable,  that  there  were  two  kinds  of  Gnos- 

2  This  seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Eiisehius,  who  was  unwilling  to 
say  ex  nihilo  nihil  Jit.    Demonst.  Evang.  IV.  i.  p.  145. 

*  This  subject  is  well  discussed  by  Mosheim,  iu  his  Notes  upon  Cudworth, 
IV.  6.  vol.1,  p.  272.  note".  He  decides  that  Plato  certainly  ascribed  to 
Matter  an  independent  eternal  existence. 

•>  Vol.  II.  p.  645.  See  also  Matter,  Hist,  dii  Gnosticisme,  vol.  I.  p.  107. 
Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  152. 

'  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  651.  •'  lb.  p.  648. 

*  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  p.  591. 
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tics,  some  who  were  Jews,  and  some  w  ho  were  Gentiles.  If 
Gnosticism  was,  as  I  have  supposed  it  to  be,  a  compound  of 
Platonic,  Persian,  and  Jewish  doctrines,  which  were  formed 
into  a  system  at  Alexandria,  this  must  have  been  the  case : 
and  the  Jewish  Gnostics  would  perhaps  dwell  more  upon 
the  system  of  emanations,  than  those  who  began  immediately 
from  Platonism.  Accordingly  we  find  many  of  the  Gnos- 
tics speaking  of  the  iEons  as  TrpojSoXa],  or  emanations  from 
God :  and  they  laboured  to  shew  their  own  resemblance  to 
the  Christians,  by  proving  that  the  latter  believed  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  put  forth  from  God  in  the  same 
sense  f.  The  Fathers  certainly  sometimes  speak  of  the  Son 
as  a  TTpo^oXij,  or  prolat'w  of  the  Father.  Their  frequent 
allusion  to  the  emanation  of  a  ray  from  the  sun,  might  seem 
to  countenance  this  notion:  and  Tertullian  in  particular  has 
defended  the  use  of  the  word  7rpo/3oA^,  notwithstanding  the 
abuse  of  it  which  had  been  made  by  hereticsS.  Still,  how- 
ever, we  find  some  of  the  Fathers  refusing  to  employ  the 
term  ^  ;  and  others  expressly  marking  the  difference  between 
the  orthodox  and  heretical  use  of  it^.  The  Gnostics  may 
be  said  to  have  adopted  the  Platonic  theory  concerning  the 
origin  of  Matter,  but  to  have  borrowed  or  modified  their 
notions  concerning  the  spiritual  world,  and  all  those  beings 
who  were  interposed  between  God  and  creation,  from  the 
Cabbala :  though  we  must  not  omit  to  add,  that  the  Cab- 
bala itself  was  formed  by  an  admixture  of  the  Oriental  and 
Platonic  doctrines. 

Though  this  note  is  already  too  long,  I  may  perhaps  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  resemblance 
supposed  to  exist  between  the  philosophy  of  the  Cabbala 
and  that  of  Spinoza.  The  names  of  the  principal  writers 
who  have  pointed  out  this  resemblance,  and  of  those  who 
have  defended  the  Cabbala,  will  be  found  below''.  I  may 
begin  with  stating,  that  Spinoza  was  born  at  Amsterdam  of 
Jewish  parents  in  1632.     Being  of  an  inquisitive  turn  of 


f  Sec  Athanasius,  de  Synodis,  16.  vol.  I.  p.  729.  Epiphan.  Heer.  XXXI. 
7.  p.  171. 

6  Adv.  Praxeam,  8.  p.  504.        ^  Origen.  de  Prinrip.  IV.  28.  vol.  I.  p.  190. 

'  Hilarius,  de  Trinitute,  VI.  9.  p.  883.  See  Beaiisobre,  vol.  1.  p.  1^46.  1549. 
II.  p.  7. 

^  The  Cabbala  was  charged  with  Spinozism  byWachterin  his  Spinozisjmis 
Judaicus,  and  hy  Reimraau  in  his  Hist.  Theol.  Jud.  I.  18.  23.  p.  604.  627. 
It  was  defended  by  Syrbiiis,  de  Origine  Atheismi,  p.  22.  and  by  Buddeus,  de 
Atheismo  et  Superstitione,  I.  6.  p.  12.  Basnage  is  rather  inclined  to  think 
the  two  systems  different;  [Hist,  des  Jiiifs,  IV.  7-  p.  128;)  and  Wachter 
afterwards  clianged  his  mind,  and  in  his  Elucidarium  Cabbalisticum,  c.  4. 
endeavoured  to  clear  both  the  Cabbala  and  Spinozisrn  from  the  charge  of 
Atheism.   Brucker  has  discussed  the  subject  at  much  length,  vol.  II.  p.  1054. 
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mind  and  intense  application,  he  soon  became  suspected  by 
the  Jews  of  differing  from  them  on  rehgious  points :  and 
betaking  himself  in  consequence  to  Christian  teachers  and 
their  writings,  he  was  particularly  struck  with  the  philoso- 
phy of  Des  Cartes.  He  was  at  length  compelled  to  with- 
draw himself  from  the  Jewish  communion,  but  never  pro- 
fessedly joined  the  Christians,  and  was  never  baptized.  He 
died  in  1677^.  His  notion  was,  that  there  is  only  one  sub- 
stance, and  that  this  does  not  create  other  substances,  but 
by  two  modifications,  Thought  and  Extension,  varies  and 
expands  itself  to  infinity.  Hence  it  follows,  that  God  and 
the  Universe  are  one  substance:  in  fact  God  is  the  Universe, 
and  the  Universe  is  God  :  and  the  whole  system  has  there- 
fore been  charged  with  leading  to  Atheism,  or  to  what  has 
been  called  Pantheism "i.  If  we  now  turn  to  the  Cabbala, 
we  find  it  so  far  agreeing  with  the  theory  of  Spinoza,  that 
both  of  them  make  only  one  source  of  all  things,  and  both 
of  them,  by  denying  the  creation  of  matter,  ascribe  to  all 
things  a  spiritual  existence.  But  it  seems  most  unfair  to 
charge  the  Cabbala  with  Atheism,  because  another  system, 
which  employs  the  same  terms,  leads  to  that  conclusion. 
Spinoza,  it  is  true,  gave  the  name  of  God  to  his  one  uni- 
versal substance :  but  it  is  plain  that  it  was  merely  a  name. 
God  was  the  cause  of  all  things,  because  all  things  proceeded 
from  God  :  but  beyond  this  circle  the  argument  of  Spinoza 
can  never  go.  If  we  analyse  his  system,  we  shall  find  that 
Thought  and  Extension  are  not  voluntary,  but  necessary 
attributes  of  the  universal  substance  :  and  if  Spinoza  denied 
the  charge  of  Atheism,  it  was  merely  from  a  quibble  about 
terms :  he  acknowledged  a  God,  but  it  was  a  God  of  his 
own  imagination  ;  and  to  say  that  this  is  the  real  God  of 
the  Universe,  is  in  fact  a  petitio  princijni.  The  doctrine  of 
the  Cabbala  was  in  many  respects  very  different.  God  need 
not  have  put  forth  the  first  ma7i,  if  he  had  not  willed  to  do 
so  :  and  before  this  emanation  existed,  he  was  certainly  God 
in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term.  Spinoza,  according  to  his 
own  language,  said,  "  Deum  se  rerum  omnium  causam  im- 
"  manentem,  non  vero  transeuntem  statuereii  :"  and  we 
might  correctly  represent  the  Cabbalists  as  saying,  "  Deum 

'  The  names  of  those  persons  who  have  written  of  Spinoza  may  be  seen  in 
Brucker,  (vol.  V.  p.  683.)  who  has  himself  given  a  minute  account  of  him. 

'"  That  Spinoza  was  not  the  tirst  who  held  this  doctrine,  has  been  shewn 
by  Bayle  in  his  Dictionary,  and  by  Buddeus  in  his  work  rh-  Spinozismo  ante 
Spinozmn.  Do  not  the  anti-material  systems  of  Malebranche,  Berkeley,  and 
Collier,  lead  to  the  same  conclusions.'' 

"  Epist.  21.  ad  Oldenbnrgium. 
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"  reruin  oinnium  caiisam  esse,  non  immanentem,  sed  traiise- 
"  untem  et  enianantem.''"'  A  metaphysician  will  perceive 
that  these  two  statements  are  directly  opposed  to  each 
other :  the  Deus  i7)imancns  of  Spinoza  is  only  another  ex- 
pression for  Nature,  which,  so  far  from  being  a  first  Cause, 
necessarily  implies  a  higher  cause  :  but  the  Deus  transiens, 
or  emanans  of  the  Cabbala,  is  a  God  endued  with  power 
and  will :  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  Cabbala, 
though  it  may  be  charged  with  many  absurdities,  cannot 
justly  be  accused  of  leading  to  Atheism. 

The  reader  may  consult  Waterland,  [Second  Charge,  vol. 
VIII.  p.  63.) 

NOTE  17.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  57. 

I  observed,  in  the  notes  to  the  last  Lecture,  that  almost 
all  the  errors  of  the  ancient  systems  of  philosophy  may  be 
traced  to  the  difficulty  of  explaining  the  origin  of  evil.  This 
led  the  Greek  philosophers  to  make  Matter  the  cause  of 
evil,  and  to  give  to  Matter  an  eternal  existence,  independent 
of  God°.  It  also  led  the  Persians  and  the  Cabbalists  to 
have  recourse  to  their  systems  of  emanations,  according  to 
which,  the  later  and  more  remote  emanations  deteriorated, 
and  so  the  universe  was  formed.  Lastly,  it  led  the  Gnostics 
to  vmite  both  these  systems? :  to  believe,  with  the  Platonists, 
that  Matter  was  eternal,  and  that  it  was  acted  upon  by  in- 
tellectual beings  ;  but  to  believe  also,  with  the  Cabbalists, 
that  some  of  these  beings  had  gradually  become  evil  :  and 
hence  they  conceived  the  idea  of  the  world  being  formed 
without  the  knowledge  of  God.  For  the  opinion  of  Plato 
concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  I  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Cudworth,  and  Mosheim's  Annotations,  (IV.  13.  vol.  I.  p. 
310.)  That  it  was  this  question  which  led  to  the  errors  of 
the  Gnostics,  is  expressly  said  by  TertuUian :  "  Eadem 
"  materia  apud  haereticos  et  philosophos  volutatur,  iidem 
"  retractatus  implicantur,  Unde  malum,  et  quarcf*  et  unde 
"  homo,  et  quomodo^  ?"  And  again,  "  Languens  enim 
"  (quod  et  nunc  multi,  et  maxime  hseretici)  circa  mali  quae- 
"  stionem,  Unde  malum  ?  et  obtusis  sensibus  ipsa  enormi- 
"  tate  curiositatis,  inveniens  creatorem  pronunciantem,  Ego 
"  sum  qui  condo  mala,  quanto  ipsum  pra?sumpserat  mali 
"  auctorem,  et  ex  aliis  argumentis,  quae  ita  persuadent  per- 

"  Justin  Martyr  observes,  that  Plato  said  that  "  Matter  was  uncreated, 
"  that  he  might  not  seem  to  make  God  the  author  of  evil,"   Cohort.  20.  p.  21. 
P  Sec  Bcausobre;  vol.  II.  p.  147.  1  De  Prsescript.  Haerct.  7.  p.  204. 
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"  verso  cuique,  tanto  in  creatoreni  interpretuLus  nialam  ar- 
"  borem  malos  fructus  condentem,  scilicet  mala""."  The 
opinion  of  Valentinus,  who  was  a  Gnostic,  and  a  decided 
Platonist,  concerning  the  origin  of  evil,  may  be  seen  in  the 
fourth  section  of  the  Dialogue,  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred at  p.  290,  and  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Origen. 
All  the  difficulties  of  the  question,  as  they  appeared  to  per- 
sons of  that  day,  are  there  stated  :  and  it  may  also  be  seen 
how  the  difficulty  was  solved,  by  the  supposition  of  matter 
being  eternal s.  Irenaeus  has  some  good  and  sensible  remarks 
concerning  our  ignorance  upon  this  point,  and  the  propriety 
of  our  leaving  such  questions  to  God.  II.  28.  7.  p.  158. 
The  same  language  is  also  held  by  Origen,  C07it.  Cels.  IV. 
(y5.  p.  553.  and  Arnobius,  II.  p.  81.  The  arguments  of 
Atheists,  from  the  existence  of  evil,  may  be  seen  in  Cud- 
worth,  II.  16.  vol.  I.  p.  117. 

NOTE  18.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  59. 

Justin  Martyr  notices  the  following  contradictions  in  Plato. 
"  Sometimes  he  says  that  there  are  three  Principles  of  the 
"  Universe,  God  and  Matter  and  Idea  (elSoj) ;  sometimes 
"  that  there  are  four ;  for  he  adds  also  the  soul  of  the  uni- 
"  verse.  And  again,  having  first  said  that  Matter  was  not 
"  created,  he  afterwai'ds  says  that  it  is  created :  and  having 
"  first  given  to  the  Idea  a  principle  of  its  own,  and  having 
"  pronounced  it  to  exist  essentially  by  itself,  he  afterwards 
"  says  that  it  exists  in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  Again, 
"  after  having  declared,  that  every  thing  which  is  produced, 
"  is  corruptible,  he  afterwards  says,  that  some  things  which 
"  are  produced,  are  indissoluble  and  incorruptible  ^^  The 
first  of  these  contradictions  arises  from  an  indistinct  and  in- 
definite use  of  the  word  ap%^,  or  Principle.  The  second  I 
shall  consider  presently  :  and  as  to  the  third,  I  shall  also  shew 
hereafter,  that  Plato  never  gave  to  the  Ideas  a  separate  or 
personal  existence.  With  respect  to  created  things  being 
corruptible,  the  language  of  Plato  will  only  appear  incon- 
sistent to  those,  who  have  not  studied  Plato's  theory  in  his 
own  words.  In  the  Tima^us"  he  represents  God  saying  to 
the  intellectual  beings,  whom  he  had  created,  "  The  things 
"  which  are  produced  by  me  are  indissoluble,  because  I  will 
"  it.    Every  thing  that  is  joined  together  may  be  dissolved : 

■■  Adv.  Marciouem,  1.2.  p.  366. 

»  See  Bruckcr,  vol.111,  p- 300,  &c.  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  159. 

'  Ad  Graecos  Cohort.  7.  p.  12. 

"  P.  41.     See  Philo  Judaeus,  de  Mundi  incorruptibiUtate,  vol.  II.  p.  490. 
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"  but  to  wish  to  dissolve  that  which  is  well  joined  and  which 
'"  is  in  a  good  state,  is  the  act  of  an  evil  being.  Wherefore 
"  since  you  liave  been  produced,  you  are  not  immortal  nor 
"  at  all  indissoluble ;  nor  yet  shall  you  be  dissolved,  nor 
"  meet  with  death,  because  my  will  shall  be  a  still  greater 
"  and  more  effectual  bond  than  those  by  which  you  were 
"  bound,  when  produced.*"  Plato  therefore  supposed  that 
created  things  were  in  themselves  capable  of  dissolution,  but 
that  by  his  own  decree  he  made  them  indissoluble  :  and 
this  will  explain  the  contradiction,  which  is  noticed  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr. 

Epiphanius  has  also  charged  Plato  with  sometimes  saying, 
that  Matter  was  produced  by  God,  and  sometimes,  that  it 
was  coeternal  with  him^.  Cyril  of  Alexandria  has  done  the 
samey:  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  notion  of  all  the 
Christian  Fathers^.  It  is  more  extraordinary,  that  the  later 
Platonists  should  have  represented  their  founder  as  not  be- 
lieving matter  to  be  eternal.  Hierocles,  who  wrote  in  the 
fifth  century,  said,  "  that  according  to  Plato,  God  formed 
"  the  visible  world,  but  that  he  had  no  need  of  a  preexisting 
"  Matter  to  serve  him  as  a  subject:  his  will  alone  was  suf- 
"  ficient  to  give  being  to  all  things^."  Quotations  to  the 
same  effect  have  been  brought  from  several  other  Platonists, 
Hermias,  Damascius,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus,  &c.  Scc^.  but 
Chalcidius'^  saw  the  matter  in  its  true  light,  when  he  said, 
"  It  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  the  opinion  of  Plato 
"  concerning  Matter,  which  the  followers  of  Plato  appear  to 
"  interpret  differently  :  for  some  have  thought  that  it  is  said 
"  by  him  to  be  produced,  in  which  they  follow  words  rather 

"  Hser.  VI.  vol.  I.  p.  14.  >  Cout.  Julian. 

^  The  contradictions  of  Plato  are  also  noticed  by  Velleiiis  the  Epicurean, 
apud  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  12. 

»  De  Fatoet  Providentia,  p.  4.  5,^  ed.  1655.  apud  Phot.  Cod.  251.  p.  1381. 
ed.  1653.  Bayle  supposed  Hierocles  to  liave  borrowed  his  notions  from  the 
Christians.  Diet.  a.vt.  Hierocles.     So  also  Beausobre,  vol.  11.  p.  177. 

'•  See  Galantes  in  his  Compaiatio  Christiana-  Theologia  cum  Platonir.a, 
IX.  p.  236.  Cudworth,  V.  Sect.  2,  14.  (vol.  11.  p.  251.  ed.  Mosheini.)  Fabri- 
cius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol  I.  p.  473.  Introduction  to  tlie  Universal  History,  p.  7. 
Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  236.  479.  vol.  II.  p.  150.  176.  Wolfius,  Manichwismus 
ante  MunichcBns,  II.  32.  p.  125. 

"^  He  is  generally  supposed  to  have  lived  in  the  fourth  century,  and  has 
left  a  Commentary  upon  the  Tima?us  of  Plato,  It  has  been  much  disputed 
whether  he  was  a  Christian.  Vossius,  Huetins,  Fabricius,  Beausobre,  and 
others  have  decided  in  the  affirmative,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  works  referred 
to  by  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Lat.  III.  7.  and  by  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  473.  Tiie 
latter  mentions  Govietus  as  pronouncing  him  to  have  been  a  Pagan  :  to  whom 
I  would  add  Baltus  in  bis  Defense  des  Pere.t,  p.  478.  Mosbeim  was  inclined 
to  think  that  Chalcidius  formed  a  kind  of  eclectic  system  of  religion  out  of 
C?u-istianity  and  Platouism  :  {de  turbata  per  Platon.  eeclesla,  %.  ^\.)  and 
Brucker  nearly  adopts  tlie  same  conclusion,  vol.  III.  p.  480. 
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"  than  things'^."  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  did 
not  believe  Matter  to  have  been  produced  by  God  :  he  be- 
lieved it  to  have  existed  without  any  beginning,  and  to  be 
equally  eternal  with  God.  I  need  only  refer  to  the  Tinia^us, 
p.  30,  and  48.  The  term,  which  Plato  applies  to  Matter^ 
avayjcj),  or  Necessity,  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  as- 
ci'ibed  to  it  an  existence  independent  of  God  :  and  such  is 
the  remark  of  Chalcidius^,  who  seems  in  this  respect  to  be 
the  best  interpreter  of  his  master's  doctrine.  Plato  then  be- 
lieved Matter  to  be  eternal,  though  he  believed  the  world 
to  be  produced  and  to  have  had  a  beginning  :  and  this  may 
explain  why  different  writers  have  interpreted  his  meaning 
differently,  and  why  he  has  been  accused  of  inconsistency. 
In  the  language  of  (^halcidius^,  he  believed  Matter,  "  before 
"  it  was  arranged,  and  received  its  form  and  order,  to  be 
"  without  beginning  or  cause  ;  but  if  considered  as  arranged 
"  and  put  in  order,  it  is  produced  by  God  who  arranged 
"  it."  The  term  x6(T[x.oc,  as  applied  to  the  world,  was  used 
to  denote  this  harmonizino;  and  arranffement  of  the  dis- 
cordant  elements  of  the  world  :  and  the  method  here  pro- 
posed for  reconciling  Plato  with  himself,  is  not  that  of  the 
later  Platonists  only,  but  is  precisely  that,  which  Plutarch 
employs  in  his  treatise  de  AnimcB  Procreatione?^,  where  he 
alludes  to  "  the  alleged  and  seeming;  contradiction  and  dis- 
"  agreement  of  Plato  with  himself.  For  no  one  would  at- 
"  tribute  such  confusion  and  inconsistency,  in  matters  which 
"  he  had  particularly  studied,  even  to  a  drunken  sophist, 
"  much  less  to  Plato,  so  as  to  make  him  speak  of  the  same 
"  nature  as  at  once  unproduced  and  produced  ;  to  say  that 
"  the  soul  is  unproduced,  as  in  the  Phaedrus,  and  produced, 
"  as  in  the  TimaHis^.""  He  then  explains  the  apparent  con- 
tradiction thus:  "  He  speaks  of  the  soul  as  unproduced, 
"  with  reference  to  its  moving  every  thing  discordantly  and 
"  disorderly  before  the  production  of  the  world ;  but  as 
"  produced  and  begotten,  when  God  formed  it  intelligent 
"  and  in  order,  out  of  this  durable  and  most  perfect  sub- 
*'  stance,  Sec."  The  soul  therefore  was  eternal,  if  considered 

■'  §.  298.  p.  388.  I  quote  from  the  editioa  of  Fabricius,  in  vvliich  we  read 
-"  verbaque  clam  potius  quam  rem  seciili."  It  is  obvious  to  substitute 


verba  qucpilam.     Proclus,  Apuleius,  and   Alcinous  agreed  with   Chalcidius 
on  this  point. 

•=  §  269.  p.  378.  SeeWiudet,  </ejF/mc^rMm  iS'/rt/M,Sect.  TIl.p.31.  Beausobre, 
vol.  II.  p.  162.  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  676.  Baltns,  Defense  des  Saints  Peres,  III. 
9.  p.  321.  WoUius,  Manichte'ismus  ante  Manichceos,  II.  38.  p.  164. 

'  §•  293.  p.  387.  g  p.  1015,  1016. 

''  See  the  Phaedrus,  p.  245.  and  the  Timaus,  p.  41,  42.  69.  The  same  con- 
tradiction is  noticed  by  Chalcidius,  and  explained  in  the  same  way,  §.  226.  p. 
361. 
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as  existing  in  Matter,  before  it  was  arranged  by  God ;  but 
it  had  a  beginning,  and  was  produced  by  God,  if  considered 
with  reference  to  the  powers,  which  were  given  to  it  by 
God.  The  same  solution  will  apply  to  the  question  of 
Matter  itself  being  produced  or  unproduced. 

With  a  similar  inattention  to  the  language  and  sen- 
timents of  Plato,  some  of  his  later  followers  represented 
him  as  saying,  that  the  xoorld  was  eternal';  whereas  he 
only  said,  that  the  Matter,  out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed,  was  eternal  k.  It  was  thus  that  the  later  Pla- 
tonists  departed  in  many  instances  from  the  real  tenets  of 
their  leader  :  and  if  we  take  the  opinions  of  Plato  from  the 
writings  of  Proclus,  Plotinus,  Jamblichus,  &c.  we  shall  be 
led  into  perpetual  mistakes,  or  we  shall  falsely  accuse  Plato 
of  contradicting  himself '.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
the  rapid  increase  of  Christianity  led  the  later  Platonists  to 
alter  their  master's  doctrine,  and  to  make  him  appear  to 
agree  with  the  Christian  notion  of  Matter  being  created  by 
God  :  but  I  was  anxious  to  establish  the  fact  that  Plato  be- 
lieved in  the  eternity  of  Matter,  because  the  Gnostics  held 
this  doctrine,  and  I  have  supposed  Platonism  to  be  the 
principal  or  fundamental  source  of  Gnosticism.  Irenaeus 
says  plainly,  "  As  to  their  assertion  that  the  Creator  made 
"  the  world  out  of  subject  Matter,  Anaxagoras,  Empedo- 
"  cles,  and  Plato  held  the  same  doctrine  before  themm." 
Valentinus,  who  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostics  in 
the  second  century,  undoubtedly  held  this  notion :  and  we 
have  his  sentiments  expressed  by  one  of  his  adherents  in 
the  following  manner :  "  I  conceive  that  there  exists,  to- 
"  gether  with  God,  that  which  ,is  called  Matter,  out  of 
"  which  he  created  all  things,  separating  them  by  a  wise 
"  contrivance,  and  arranging  them  properly  ;  out  of  which 
"  also  Evil  seems  to  come  ;  for  Matter  being  without  qua- 

'  See  Cudworth,  IV.  14.  vol.  I.  p.  368.  36.  p.  867.  Atticus,  a  Platonist  of 
the  second  century,  mentions  this  misrepresentation.  (Eus.  Prcep.  Evang. 
XV.  6.)  Baltus  considered  the  opinion  of  Plato  upon  this  point  to  be  doubt- 
ful ;  but  be  is  certainly  mistaken.  Defense  des  Saints  Peres,  III.  xi.  p. 334. 

■«  Aristotle  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  person  who  believed  the  world  to 
be  eternal :  {de  Ccelo,  I.  10.)  i.  e.  he  was  the  first  who  held  the  eternity  of  the 
one  identical  world  which  we  now  see  :  for  other  philosophers,  Ocellus,  Par- 
menides,  Xenophanes,  &c.  had  held  the  eternity  of  the  world,  i.  e.  of  a  suc- 
cession of  worlds,  before  the  time  of  Aristotle.  See  Philo  Judaeus,  de  Mundi 
IncoiTiiptihilitate,  p.  489  :  and  Mosheira's  Annotations  upon  Cudworth,  IV. 
14.  p.  366.  note  ". 

'  Some  excellent  remarks  upon  this  subject  will  be  found  in  Beausobre, 
vol.  II.  p.  r76.  and  Mosheim's  Notes  to  Cudworth,  IV.  14.  vol.  I.  p.  352. 
note  1  :  his  Dissertation  de  Creatione  e.v  nihilo,  29.  p.  994.  and  De  Rebus 
ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  29.     See  also  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  680. 

'»  II.  14.  4.  p.  134. 
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"  lity  and  form,  and  also  carried  about  without  any  order, 
"  and  requiring  the  skill  of  the  Deity,  he  did  not  refuse  to 
"  apply  it,  nor  did  he  leave  it  to  be  always  carried  about  in 
"  that  manner  ;  but  he  began  to  create,  and  wished  to 
"  separate  the  best  parts  of  it  from  the  worst,  and  thus  he 
"  created :  but  the  dregs  which  came  from  it  during  the 
"  process,  these  he  left  as  they  were,  being  without  any  ar~ 
"  rangement  for  the  purposes  of  creation,  and  of  no  use  to 
"  him  :  from  which  it  appears  to  me,  that  the  present  evils 
"  of  mankind  arise"."  Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  Gnos- 
tics in  the  second  century :  and  it  is  plain,  that  this  was  bor- 
rowed from  Grecian  philosophy.  We  may  learn  the  same 
from  the  treatise  of  Tertullian  against  Hermogenes,  who 
appears  to  have  been  at  first  a  Christian,  but  to  have  adopted 
Gnosticism :  "  Turning,""  as  Tertullian  says^,  "  from  the 
"  Christians  to  the  Philosophers,  from  the  Church  to  the 
"  Academy  and  the  Portico,  he  has  learnt  from  the  Stoics 
"  to  place  Matter  on  a  level  with  God,  as  if  it  had  always 
"  existed  ;  neither  born,  nor  made,  nor  having  any  begin- 
"  ning  nor  end,  out  of  w^hich  God  afterwards  made  all 
"  things."  The  whole  treatise  may  be  read  with  advantage 
upon  this  subject :  and  it  will  be  seen  that  Tertullian,  as  in 
this  passage,  deduces  the  eternity  of  Matter  from  the  Stoics, 
rather  than  the  PlatonistsP.  The  real  opinion  of  Plato  con- 
cerning the  origin  of  evil,  has  led  to  many  dissensions  in  an- 
cient and  modern  times :  and  I  would  refer  the  reader,  who 
wishes  to  investigate  this  subject,  to  Mosheim's  Annotations 
upon  Cudworth,  IV.  13.  p.  312.  note^;  and  Brucker,  vol.  I. 
p.  684.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Plato  did  not  express  him- 
self clearly  upon  this  subject :  but  it  is  equally  certain,  that 
he  believed  a  principle  of  evil  to  be  inherent  in  Matter;  and 
that  if  he  did  not  say  in  direct  terms  that  Matter  was  the 
cause  of  evil,  it  flowed  as  a  necessary  consequence  from  his 
theory  1.  The  question  was  never  suffered  to  rest,  either  in 
the  Academy  or  in  the  other  Schools  :  and  I  have  already 
observed  more  than  once,  that  it  was  this  interminable  dis- 
cussion which  led  finally  to  Gnosticism.     Tertullian,  as  we 

"  Dialogus  de  recta  iu  Deuin  Fide,  Sect.  IV.  inter  op.  Origeu.  vol.  I.  \>. 
841.     See  also  Irenacus  II.  10.  2.  p.  126,  127. 

°  P.  233. 

p  So  again  at  p.  204.  De  Prepscript.  c.  7.  he  says,  *'  Et  ubi  materia  cum 
"  Deo  sequatur,  Zeuonis  disciplina  est." 

1  Chalcidius  expressly  says,  that  Plato  agreed  with  Pythagoras  in  making 
Matter  the  source  of  evil.  §.  294.  p.  387.  §.  295,  296.  p.  388.  He  also  in- 
forms us  that  Numenius,  another  Platonist,  interpreted  Plato's  doctrine  in 
the  same  way.  For  Plato's  own  sentiments  concerning  God  not  being  the 
cause  of  evil,  sec  Republ.  II.  p.  379.  III.  p.  391.  X.p.617. 
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have  seen,  made  the  Stoics  the  authors  of  the  opinion,  that 
Matter  is  the  cause  of  evil  :  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  doctrine  was  taught  much  more  openly,  and  in  a  more 
systematic  form,  by  the  followers  of  Zeno  than  by  those  of 
Plato.  The  Stoics  made  God  act  upon  Matter,  not  volun- 
tarily, as  Plato  thought,  but  from  necessity  :  and  hence  it 
was  a  more  natural  consequence  of  their  theory,  that  there 
was  something  in  Matter  which  God  could  not  controul. 
This  was  the  principle  of  evil :  and  we  therefore  may  add 
the  stoical  philosophy  to  the  other  ingredients  which  formed 
the  compound  of  Gnosticism"".  But  if  it  be  said  that  the 
Gnostics  took  their  notion  of  Matter  and  of  Evil  from  Zeno 
rather  than  from  Plato,  it  is  merely  meant  that  Zeno  taught 
more  openly  and  explicitly  that  doctrine,  which  was  equally 
contained  by  implication  in  the  hypotheses  of  Plato^. 

NOTE  19.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  59. 

I  am  aware  that  Mosheim  considered  the  philosophy  of 
Orpheus,  and  of  the  ancient  Theogonies,  to  be  founded  upon 
a  system  of  emanation:  that  Matter,  or  Chaos,  proceeded 
eternally  from  God'.  Brucker  is  also  inclined  to  adopt  the 
same  opinion".  But  we  must  remember,  that  others  have 
traced  in  the  ancient  Theogonies  a  system  like  that  of  Spi- 
noza, which  confounded  the  world  with  God,  and  in  fact 
only  made  God  a  modification  of  Matter.  The  point  there- 
fore must  at  least  be  considered  uncertain:  and,  at  all  events, 
Plato,  and  the  philosophers  after  liis  day,  considered  Matter 
to  have  an  eternal  existence  independent  of  God :  from 
which  I  should  rather  infer,  that  they  did  not  look  upon 
the  philosophy  of  Orpheus  as  founded  upon  a  system  of 
emanations :  and  certainly  the  opening  of  Ovid's  Metamor- 
phoses may  apply  as  well  to  the  theory  of  Plato,  as  to  the 
more  ancient  notions  of  Chaos. 

A  Dissertation,  which  I  have  not  seen,  was  published  at 
Erfurdt  in  1806,  on  the  "  System  of  Emanation  and  Pan- 
"  theism  of  the  Eastern  Nations  of  Antiquity." 

"■  For  the  doctrine  of  the  Stoics  concerniug  the  origin  of  evil,  see  Cudworth 
IV.  13.  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  934.  Lipsius,  Physiolog.  Stoic.  I.  Diss.  14.  The 
difficulty  felt  by  the  Stoics  in  deciding  this  question  seems  to  have  been 
caused  by  their  attributing  so  much  influence  to  fate.  They  wished  to  repre- 
sent Matter  as  neither  good  nor  evil  in  itself,  v.  (;halcid.  §.  295.  p.  387. 

>*  The  agreement  between  the  Platonic  and  Stoic  philosophies  is  shewn  by 
Mangey  in  his  preface  to  Philo  Juda;us,  p.  viii.  See  also  Wolfius,  Manichee- 
istmis  ante  Manichceos,  II.  36.  p.  149.  Neumannus,  cle  Chrisikinis7no  Stoico. 

'  In  Cudworth,  IV.  17.  vol.  1.  p.  457.  note  "'.         »  Vol.  I.  p. 389.  417. 
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NOTE  20.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  GO. 

I  may  perhaps  appear  to  have  spoken  slightingly  of  the 
philosophy  of  Plato:  and  after  a  diligent  perusal  of  his 
works,  I  cannot  but  consider  many  of  his  conceptions  to  be 
crude,  irrational,  and  absurd^.  I  am  willing  to  allow,  that 
much  of  this  arose  from  his  having  no  guide  but  human 
reason  :  and  had  he  been  assisted  by  revelation,  he  would 
probably  never  have  had  recourse  to  the  wretched  expedient, 
by  which  he  rescues  God  from  being  the  author  of  evil. 
The  following  passage,  which  explains  his  notions  upon  this 
subject,  is  taken  from  the  Timaeus.  When  God  had  pro- 
duced the  intellectual  beings  who  are  sometimes  called  Dae- 
mons, and  sometimes  Gods,  he  addresses  to  them  a  speech, 
of  which  I  have  already  quoted  a  part  at  p.  311 :  he  then 
continues,  "  There  still  remain  three  races  of  mortals,  which 
"  are  not  yet  produced.  If  these  are  not  brought  into  ex- 
"  istence,  the  world y  will  be  incomplete  :  for  it  will  not 
"  have  in  it  all  the  kinds  of  living  beings;  and  yet  it  ought, 
"  if  it  is  to  be  properly  perfect.  If  these  were  to  be  pro- 
"  duced,  and  to  receive  their  life  from  me,  they  would  be 
"  equal  to  Gods.  In  order  therefore  that  they  may  be 
"  mortal,  and  yet  that  this  universe  may  have  its  proper 
"  existence,  do  you  betake  yourselves  in  the  natural  course 
'•  to  the  creation  of  living  beings,  imitating  the  power  which 
"  I  exerted  when  you  yourselves  were  produced.  And  as 
"  to  that  part  in  them,  which  ought  to  be  like  in  name  to 
"  immortals,  which  is  called  divine,  and  which  will  be  the 
"  ruling  principle  with  those  among  them,  who  are  always 
"  anxious  to  be  obedient  to  justice  and  to  you,  I  will  give 
"  it,  having  sown  the  seed  and  made  a  beginning.  As  to 
*'  the  rest,  do  you  unite  the  mortal  to  the  innnortal ;  form 
"  and  produce  these  living  beings  ;  supply  them  with  food, 
"  that  they  may  increase  ;  and  when  they  decay,  receive 
"  them  again ^.^  The  intellectual  beings  executed  the  work 
committed  to  them  :  "  In  imitation  of  God,  they  took  from 
"  him  the  immortal  principle  of  the  soul,  and  formed  round 
"  it  the  mortal  body,  and  gave  it  the  whole  vehicle  of  the 
"  body,  and  placed  in  it,  by  way  of  addition,  another  spe- 
"  cies  of  soul,  the  mortal,  which  contained  in  itself  grievous 

*=  See  Moslieim,  Itisfit.  MaJ.  I.  28.  p.  66. 

y  It  must  be  remembered,  that  Flato  used  ou^avo;  and  Koa-fio;  as  synouj'- 

"hixo'To,  TauO'  '/ifjuv  ojvo//.diy^oj.  Timseus,  p.  28.     See  also  the  last  sentence  of  the 

Dialogue.  "Ov  Tt  oh^avm  xa)  K'oir(J.ot  X'TtuiMOf/.a.Ko.^iv,  n.r.X.    Politic,  p.  269. 

^  p.  41. 
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"  and  necessary  passions;  first,  pleasure,  tlie  greatest  en- 
"  ticement  of  evil ;  then  pain  ;  then  courage  and  fear,  &c. 
"  &c.^"  The  remark  of  Chalcidius  upon  this  passage  is  as 
follows^:  "  Plato  made  God  the  Creator  of  the  souls  them- 
"  selves  :  but  the  office  and  department  of  those  things, 
*'  which  are  appendages  to  the  soul,  was  committed  to  other 
"  and  inferior  divine  powers :  so  that  the  pure  souls,  un- 
"  polluted,  vigorous,  and  adorned  with  reason,  should  be 
"  the  work  of  God  :  but  the  creation  of  the  vicious  parts  of 
"  the  soul  should  be  ascribed  to  those  powers,  to  whom 
"  such  an  office  was  committed  by  God  the  Creator."  Such 
was  the  expedient  devised  by  this  great  philosopher  to  ex- 
tricate God  from  being  the  cause  of  evil :  and  a  more  un- 
philosophical  or  more  clumsy  artifice  was  never  probably 
imagined.  If  we  were  to  speak  of  any  human  potentate, 
who  held  the  language,  and  acted  on  the  principle  of  Plato''s 
God,  we  could  only  despise  the  mean  equivocation,  and  the 
gross  evasion  of  responsibility,  which  marked  his  conduct. 

NOTE  21.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  60. 

I  have  not  made  this  remark  unadvisedly,  nor  without 
authority.  The  dictum,  which  I  have  quoted  from  Lucre- 
tius, and  which  Persius  has  expressed  by  saying 


De  nihilo  nihilum,  in  nihilum  nil  posse  reverti,      III.  84. 

was  universally  received  and  acknowledged  by  the  philoso- 
phers of  old  :  and  it  is  the  remark  of  Chalcidius  c,  "  that  it 
"  is  the  common  doctrine  of  all  philosophers,  that  neither  is 
*'  any  thing  made  out  of  nothing,  nor  does  it  perish  and  be- 
"  come  nothing."  I  am  aware  that  Cudworth  would  wish 
us  to  understand  this  saying  as  only  implying,  that  nothing 
is  produced  without  an  efficient  cause  <^.  But  I  can  neither 
follow  his  reasoning,  nor  admit  his  conclusion.  At  all  events 
this  efficient  cause  was  not  necessarily  God :  and  the  dic- 
timi  of  De  nihilo,  &c.  was  certainly  held  by  some  who  de- 
nied an  intelligent,  external,  moving  Cause,  and  who  made 
the  world  to  be  God.  Plutarch  appears  to  represent  the 
meaning  of  the  ancients  much  more  correctly,  when,  speak- 
ing of  Plato''s  theory,  that  "  the  substance  and  matter,  out 

^    P.  69.  b    §.  184.   p,  346. 

'  §.  291.  p.  386.  It  is  given  as  the  fuudamcutal  principle  of  Xenophancs, 
Epicurus,  and  Metrodorus,  by  Plutarch  apud  Ens.  Prtpp.  Evcmg.  I.  8. 

"•  I.  28.  vol.  I.  p.  5.V  V.  sect.  2.  vol.  II.  p.  232.  ed.  Mosheim.  Sec  Wol- 
fiu.s,  Mnnich (nisnnis  ante  ManiehfPns,  I.  4.  p.  22. 
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"  of  which  the  world  was  formed,  was  not  produced,  but 
"  was  always  at  hand  to  the  Creator,"  he  adds,  "  For  Crea- 
"  tion  is  not  from  out  of  that  which  does  not  exist,  but 
"  from  that  which  does  not  exist  in  a  good  or  sufficient 
"  manner  «=."  This  was  undoubtedly  the  opinion  of  all  the 
ancient  philosophers.  They  could  not  conceive  that  God 
could  call  Matter  into  being,  or  that  he  could  give  an  ex- 
istence to  that  which  had  no  existence  before.  Chalcidius 
has  mentioned  the  Hebrews  as  believing  that  Matter  was 
produced  f;  but  he  mentions  no  other  persons  as  holding 
that  opinion.  Eusebius  expressly  asserts  that  no  such  per- 
sons could  be  founds :  "  It  is  peculiar  to  the  Hebrew  doc- 
"  trines  to  look  upon  the  supreme  God  as  the  Creator  of  all 
"  things,  and  of  that  substance  itself,  which  is  the  subject 
"  of  bodies,  which  the  Greeks  call  uAjj,  Matter:''''  and  if  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  opinion  of  later  Platonists,  or 
Christian  Fathers,  I  would  quote  the  assertion  of  Cicero 
himself,  who  says  of  the  notion  that  anything  can  arise  out 
of  nothing,  "What  natural  philosopher  ever  said  this?"" 
and  a  saying  is  preserved  of  Aristotle,  o  omca  irqoTsqov  ysyovs, 
Tovro  ouS'  civ  ysvoiTo,  "  that  which  never  had  any  previous 
"  existence,  cannot  be  brought  into  existence  h."  He  says 
in  another  place ',  that  upon  this  point  all  natural  philoso- 
phers were  agreed.  Cudworth  indeed  asserts,  in  opposition 
to  this  notion,  that  Plato  and  many  of  the  ancients  believed 
the  soul  to  be  produced  by  God,  and  yet  to  be  not  created 
out  of  Matter:  and  he  therefore  asks,  if  it  was  believed 
tliat  God  could  create  souls  out  of  nothing,  why  could  he 
not  be  believed  to  have  created  any  thing  l^  ?  The  argument 
would  have  some  vreight,  if  the  premises  of  it  were  correct : 
but  Cudworth  has  fallen  into  an  error,  which  I  have  al- 
ready alluded  to,  when  quoting  the  words  of  Plutarch  at 
p.  313  :  the  fact  is,  that  Plato  did  not  believe  that  God  pro- 
duced the  soul  out  of  nothing,  any  more  than  he  believed 
that  Matter  itself,  in  Avhich  the  elements  of  the  soul  were 
involved,  was  produced  out  of  nothing:  in  the  language  of 
Chalcidius,  Plato  believed,  "  fuisse  semper  tam  animoi 
"  quam  corporis  vim ;  nee  Deum  ex  his,  quas  non  erant, 
''  fecisse  mundum,  sed  ea,  quae  erant  sine  ordine  ac  modo, 
"  ordinasse :  itaque  potius  ea,  quae  existebant,  exornasse, 

■=  De  Auimae  Procreat.  p.  1014.  B.  ^  §.  274.  p.  380. 

8  Praep.  Evang.  VII.  18.  p.  333. 

''  Atticus  apud  Eus.  Prcep.  Evang.  XV.  6.  p.  802. 

'  Physic.  I.  4.  et  8.  The  passages  from  the  ancients  are  collected  by  Ga- 
taker,  ad  M.  Anton.  IV.  4.  p.  130.  ed.  1652.  and  Gas.sendns,  Phi/sic.  I.  3. 
vol.  I.  Op.  p.  232. 

^  See  vol.  I.  p.  loi.  H.  p.  235.  239.  249. 
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"  qiiarn  generassc  ca  quae  non  erant^"'"'  This  argument 
therefore  falls  to  the  ground,  as  Mosheim  has  clearly 
shewn ;  and  I  would  refer  the  reader  to  his  Dissertation 
de  Creatione  ex  Nihilo  "^  in  which  he  has  clearly  proved, 
contrary  to  Cud  worth,  that  neither  the  Grecian,  ^Egyptian, 
Phoenician,  Indian,  nor  in  fact  any  ancient  philosophers, 
ever  imagined  that  God  created  Matter.  The  same  con- 
elusion  is  as  fully  maintained  by  Burnet,  ArchcEolog.  I.  7. 
p.  63.  ed.  1692.  and  Brucker,  Hist,  de  Ideis,  Supplem.  II. 
Beausobre  is  also  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  the  Chris- 
tians were  the  first  to  believe  the  creation  of  Matter; 
though  he  says  in  his  peculiar  manner,  "  II  seroit  glorieux 
"  a  la  raison  qu''une  verite  si  sublime  ne  lui  eut  pas 
"  echappe,  et  avantageux  a  la  foi,  qu''elle  eut  sur  cet  article 
"  le  suffrage  des  plus  beaux  Genies  du  paganisme  ".""  I 
should  rather  have  said,  that  it  would  have  been  a  wonder- 
ful stretch  of  human  intellect  if  it  could  have  formed  this 
sublime  conception :  and  that  we  ought  to  bless  God  for 
giving  to  us  that  faith,  which  has  discovered  a  doctrine 
be3^ond  the  reach  of  unassisted  reason.  Beausobre  acknow- 
ledges that  all,  or  nearly  all,  the  Christian  Fathers  believed 
that  Matter  was  created  by  God  *^ :  he  expresses  some 
doubts  concerning  Justin  Martyr,  Athenagoras,  and  Arno- 
bius  P  :  but  it  seems  more  pi'obable  that  these  writers  agreed 
with  the  rest  of  the  Christians  q.  It  might  require  a  longer 
discussion  to  decide  whether  the  Jews  in  ancient  times  be- 
lieved Matter  to  be  created  or  eternal :  Beausobre  has  con- 
sidered the  question  •■,  and  is  inclined  to  conclude  that  the 
creation  of  Matter  did  not  form  part  of  their  creed.  He 
adds,  that  the  later  Rabbis  have  adopted  this  belief:  but 

'  §.  31.  p.  287. 

'"  Printed  iu  his  edition  of  Cudvvorth,  vol.  II.  p.  287.  I  would  also  refer 
to  bis  Aunotation  on  IV.  6.  vol.  1.  p.  272.  note  ".  and  to  the  Diss,  fie  Studio 
Ethnicorum  Christianos  imitandi,  iu  his  Dissertations,  vol.  I.  p.  368.  It 
should  be  mentioned,  that  other  writers  have  maintained  the  notion  that  the 
creation  of  Matter  was  believed  by  some  of  the  heathen:  e.g.  Huetius, 
QiKBStioiies  de  Concordia  Rationis  et  Fidel,  II.  5.  p.  139.  Aug.  Steuchus 
Eugubiuus,  de  perenni  Philosophia,  VII.  (4.  Pfannerus,  Systema  TheologitB 
Gentilis  j)urior.  V.  3.  Dacier,  /'<7«  Platonis,  P123.  Fabricius,  Bill.  Or. 
vol.  I.  p.  473.  Wolfius,  Manicho'istnus  ante  ManichcBoa,  I.  3.  p.  15.  I  con- 
ceive, that  one  sentence  from  Moshcim's  Annotations  is  an  answer  to  all 
the  instances  adduced  by  these  writers;  and  that  the  meaning  of  the  ancients 
was  merely  this,  "  Dcum  formani  et  ordinem  in  confusam  ct  rudem  indux- 
"  isse  materiam." 

»  Vol.  II.  p.  166.  "  P.  165.  230.  P  P.  165.  230.  235. 

'1  The  (Christians,  who  have  ascribed  eternity  to  Matter,  are  mentioned  by 
Faydit,  Eclaii'cissement  sttr  I'  Hist.  Eccles.  p.  35.  Some  good  reasoning 
upon  this  subject  may  be  seen  in  the  passage  quoted  from  Maximus,  a 
Christian  writer,  by  Eusebius,  Prwp.  Evang.  VII.  22. 

■•  V.  3.  vol.  II.  p.  182. 
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he  supposes,  witli  some  reason,  that  they  are  indebted  for 
the  knowledge  of  this  truth  to  Christian  writers.  We  have 
seen  that  the  Cabbalists,  though  they  supposed  every  thing 
to  have  emanated  from  God,  were  as  far  as  possible  from 
supposing  him  to  have  created  Matter  out  of  nothing :  and 
the  learned  Jews,  such  as  Philo,  who  were  not  altogether 
Cabbalists,  appear  to  have  adopted  in  great  measure  the 
philosophy  of  Plato.  With  respect  to  the  sentiments  of 
the  Jews  in  more  ancient  times,  I  conceive  the  true  conclu- 
sion to  be,  that  they  did  not  philosophize  at  all  upon  the 
subject.  The  Jews  were  not  a  people  of  acute  or  inquisi- 
tive minds :  their  conceptions  seem  to  have  been  rather 
gross  than  metaphysical ;  and  they  were  always  ready  to 
adopt  the  opinions  of  others,  without  examining  them  ab- 
stractedly, or  seeing  if  they  could  be  reconciled  with  their 
own.  Hence  it  was  that,  in  mixing  with  foreign  nations, 
they  rather  corrupted  their  own  religion,  than  corrected 
the  corruptions  of  others ;  and  the  later  Jews  were  more 
inclined  to  make  Moses  bend  to  Plato,  than  Plato  to  Moses. 
Hence  it  is  not  at  all  surprising,  if  no  passage  should  be 
found  in  the  Old  Testament,  which  speaks  of  Matter  being 
created.  Beausobre  concludes  that  this  is  the  fact^:  and 
perhaps  he  may  be  correct  in  saying,  that  there  is  no  pas- 
sage which  necessarily  requires  us  to  give  it  that  interpre- 
tation '.  But  he  forgets  to  add,  that  there  is  no  passage 
which  speaks  of  Matter  being  eternal ;  and  the  fair  conclu- 
sion seems  to  be  that  which  is  given  above,  that  the  ancient 
Jews  never  considered  the  question ".  Still,  however,  I 
could  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  Moses  was  igno- 
rant of  this  fundamental  truth.  The  first  words  of  the 
Book  of  Genesis  may  not  positively  decide,  as  Beausobre 

'  V.  4.  p.  204.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  by  Vorstius  {Resp. 
ad  part.  II  Discept.  M.  Sladi,\^.  be,.)  and  Episcopius,  (Instit.  IV.  3,  r. 
p.  345.)  but  they  merely  meant  to  say  that  the  creation  of  Matter  is  not 
expressly  asserted  in  the  Bible.  Some  Socinian  writers  have  openly  main- 
tained the  eternity  of  Matter :  e.  g.  Smalcius  [Rtfut.  Disputat.  Franzii, 
p.  414)  and  Moscorovius  [Refut.  Append,  p.  29.;  See  Scherzerus,  Colleg. 
Anti-Socin.  p.  47.  and  Leydeckerus,  Archceolog.  Soc.  Diss.  II.  p.  31. 

'  He  has  not  noticed  Gen.  ii.  5.  where  we  read  that  God  made  e ten/  plant 
of  the  field  before  it  was  in  the  earth,  and  every  herb  of  the  field  before  it 
grew.  Perhaps  he  would  not  have  allowed  that  these  words  proved  the  crea- 
tion of  matter :  and  yet  I  conceive  that  no  Platouist  would  ever  have  said 
that  God  made  every  plant  ^^0  tou  yivia-Sai  Itti  -rij;  y^js. 

"  Such  was  the  sentiment  of  Eusebius,  who,  after  shewing  the  difference 
between  Plato  and  Aristotle  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world,  adds, 
*'  Moses  and  the  Jewish  scriptures  do  not  trouble  themselves  much  with  these 
"  matters  :  and  with  reason  ;  for  they  considered  them  to  be  of  no  use  to- 
"  wards  amendment  of  life  to  those  who  employed  themselves  upon  them." 
Prfep.  Evang.  XV.  8.  p.  808. 

Y 
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observes,  whether  God  formed  the  world  at  that  time  out 
of  preexisting  Matter,  or  if  he  ci'eated  it  out  of  nothing. 
But  even  if  we  suppose  the  former,  Moses  may  have  in- 
tended that  this  preexisting  Matter  had  been  created  by 
God :  and  the  proper  question  to  ask  is  this,  What  would 
have  been  the  sentiment  of  a  Jew,  who  read  these  words  of 
Moses,  and  who  had  never  heard  any  thing  of  the  eternity 
of  Matter?  It  is  most  probable  that  he  would  conceive 
God  to  have  created  the  world  out  of  nothing:  and  the 
reasoning  of  Beausobre  is  certainly  inconclusive,  when  he 
argues  from  the  absence  of  direct  and  positive  texts  upon 
this  point,  that  the  Jews  beUeved  in  the  eternity  of  Matter. 
I  should  therefore  agree  with  Mosheim  x,  that  the  Jews  in 
ancient  times,  who  reflected  at  all,  never  entertained  any 
other  idea  than  that  God  created  the  world  out  of  nothing : 
but  he  is  perhaps  not  judicious  in  referring,  as  a  proof  of 
this,  to  2  Mac.  vii.  28.  Look  upon  the  heaven  and  the  earthy 
and  all  that  is  therein,  and  consider  that  God  made  them  of 
things  that  mere  not,  on  l^  oux  ovtcuv  sno'n^a-ev  uvtu  6  Qsog. 
Mosheim  was  probably  deceived  by  the  words  h^  ovk  ovtwv  : 
but  Beausobre  has  shewn  that  this  expression  does  not  ne- 
cessarily imply  a  creation  out  of  tiothifig.  St.  Paul,  in 
1  Cor.  i.  28,  uses  tu  ju,^  ovtu  as  equivalent  to  ra  l^ouScvjj- 
/Ae'va :  and  in  Rom.  iv.  17.  he  speaks  of  the  dead  as  to.  fjirj 
ovTu,  though  they  certainly  cannot  be  said  not  to  be  in 
existence  at  all.  He  meant,  that  they  are  not  now  the  same 
with  what  they  will  be  hereafter:  and  in  the  same  sense 
Plato  himself  says,  when  explaining  the  term  Troojrixrj, 
"  Whatever  did  not  exist  before,  but  which  is  afterwards 
"  brought  into  being,  (o  ju,^  TrpoTspov  tjj  ov  vaTspov  slg  oualuv 
"  «V?5?)  ^^^  say  that  he  who  brings  it  mahes  it,  and  the 
"  thing  which  is  brought  is  madey T  and  afterwards,  revert- 
ing to  this  definition  he  says,  "  We  defined  ttoo^tijc;^  to  be 
"  every  faculty,  which  is  the  cause  of  those  things  coming 
"  afterwards  into  being  which  before  were  not,  {joic,  ixyj  vpo- 
"  Tspov  oucTiv  v<TTipov  y'lyvia^ui  2.)*"  He  then  applies  this  to  the 
creation,  and  asks,  "  whether  all  things,  animate  and  inani- 
"  mate,  which  before  were  not,  (TrpoTsgov  ovk  ovtu,)  did  not 
"  have  their  being  by  the  workmanship  of  God."  It  is 
plain  therefore  that  Plato  spoke  of  things  zohich  "were  not 
with  reference  to  the  creation  of  new  forms  out  of  preexist- 


"  Diss,  do  Crc:itioiie  ex  Nihilo,  p.  288.  v  Sophista,  p.  219. 

'■  lb.  p.  265.  So  also  Couviv.  p.  205.  h  yap  mi  \»  mZ  //.h  oVra;  £/';  to  ov  lovri 
ireuov)/  airia  Tairx  iirri  wotwiSy  uo'Tt  kui  ui  wo  •xa.ffa,i%  rais  Ti^vctis  i^yafnai 
Toiwm  £iV/. 
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ing  Matter^:  and  it  was  from  this  ambiguity  of  expression 
that  he  was  sometimes  accused  of  contradicting  liimself  with 
respect  to  the  creation  of  Matter.  Tertullian  evidently 
thought  that  the  expression  might  bear  this  meaning,  when 
he  said  ^,  "  that  even  if  God  had  made  the  world  out  of 
"  preexisting  Matter,  still  he  would  have  made  it  out  of 
*'  nothing,  since  the  things  were  not  what  they  Avere  after- 
"  wards :"  and  Methodius,  when  he  wishes  to  prove  that 
things  may  be  created  out  of  nothing,  quotes  the  case  of  a 
builder,  who  does  not  make  a  town  or  a  temple  out  of  an- 
other town  or  another  temple,  but  out  of  something  else ; 
so  that  men  may  be  said  to  "  make  something  out  of  no- 
*'  thing;  10  ovx  o'vtcov  TrojoOvraj  t(v«c."  These  instances  will 
shew,  that  when  God  is  said  fo  create  from  things  ichich 
are  not,  the  expression  does  not  necessarily  imply  the  crea- 
tion of  Matter  in  the  sense  which  a  Christian  would  attach 
to  the  terras :  and  still  more  satisfactory  proof  may  be  given 
of  this,  if  we  examine  the  works  of  Philo  Judaeus.  Beau- 
sobre  has  given  good  reasons  for  concluding  that  IMiilo  did 
not  suppose  Matter  to  have  been  created  by  God  '^.  Eusebius 
was  of  a  contrary  opinion  ^ :  and  Huetius  has  asserted,  that 
Philo  supposed  God  to  have  created  Matter  f.  Beausobre 
has  examined  three  passages,  which  have  been  quoted  from 
his  works,  and  has  shewn  that  they  are  not  sufficient  to 
establish  the  fact,  that  Philo  held  the  creation  of  Matter. 
He  has  also  adduced  two  passages,  in  which  Philo  speaks 
exactly  like  Plato  concerning  the  preexistence  of  Matter : 
and  having  read  through  the  works  of  Philo  with  some  at- 
tention, I  should  wish  to  dwell  a  little  longer  upon  this  sub- 
ject, which  may,  I  think,  be  decided  beyond  the  possibility 
of  dispute. 

I  will  first  mention  some  other  passages  which  might 
seem  to  countenance  the  notion,  that  Philo  believed  in  the 
creation  of  Matter.  Thus  he  uses  the  expression  Trjv  Syj^ai- 
oupyYjSsia-uv  uXijv,  where,  speaking  of  God  pronouncing  his 

"  lu  tlic  same  manner  he  says  of  manucil  arts,  that  "  they  finish  the  siih- 
"  stances  produced  by  them  which  before  were  not,  T^on^ov  oux  oWa." 
Politic,  p.  258. 

••  Adv.  Marcion,  II.  5.  p.  384. 

<■  Apiid  Phot.  Cod.  236.  p  914.  ed.  1653.  This  is  said  also  by  Maximus,  a 
Christian  writer,  quoted  by  Eusebius,  Prtep.  Evang.  VII.  22.  p.  339  ;  and 
bv  Atticus,  a  I'latonist,  ib.  p.  803. 

•'  Vol.  II.  p.  185. 

*  Prsep.  Evang.  VII.  21.  The  passage  certainly  docs  not  support  Euse- 
bius. 

''Not.  ad  Oriprcn.  p.  i,  Brucker  thinks  that  Philo  believed  Matter  to  have 
proceeded  from  God  by  emanation,  vol-  II.  p.  884.  not.  ^  :  but  I  cannot  agree 
with  him. 
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creation  to  be  "  very  good,'"  he  says,  "  God  did  not  praise 
"  Matter  which  had  been  created,  which  is  hfeless,  discord- 
"  ant,  and  dissoluble,  and  in  itself  corruptible,  inconsistent, 
"  and  unequal,  but  the  works  of  his  own  skill,  produced 
"  after  one  and  the  same  equal,  consistent,  and  uniform 
"  powers."  The  epithets  here  applied  to  Matter  are  pre- 
cisely those  which  Plato  would  have  used  when  speaking  of 
it  before  it  was  acted  upon  by  God  :  and  I  should  therefore 
infer  that  Srj/xiou^yi^iJfja-av  yArjv  means  Matter  which  loas  used 
Jhr  creation.  In  several  places  Philo  speaks  of  God  creat- 
ing the  world yro??i  things  zvhich  xoere  not:  thus,  "Is  it 
"  possible  sufficiently  to  praise  God  who  composed  the  uni- 
"  verse  Ik  ju.>j  ovtwv  h ;"  "  Why  did  he  make  things  which 
*' were  not?  ra  ja^  6Wa';"  "God,  having  produced  all 
"  things,  not  only  brought  them  to  light,  but  even  made 
"  things  which  before  did  not  exist,  being  not  only  the  per- 
"  son  who  formed,  but  who  created  them,  a  Tiporepov  ovk  yjv, 
"  sTTOiYjOSV,  ou  S>)ju.JOU^yoj  fxovov,  uKKa.  ku)  KTia-TYig  auroc  cov^."  I 
need  not  observe,  that  Iriy^ioupyoi  is  constantly  used  by  Plato 
for  an  artist,  a  person  who  makes  any  thing  out  of  any 
thing ;  and  the  term  is  applied  to  God  when  he  gave  form 
to  Matter,  and  created  the  world.  Philo  evidently  used  it 
in  the  same  sense,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passage ; 
"  When  you  meet  with  these  materials,  like  a  good  work- 
"  man,  (S»]ju,(ou^yoj)  impress  the  best  form  upon  the  material 
"  substances,  and  produce  a  commendable  work^.""  Philo 
therefore  considered  jiTio-rjjj  as  a  higher  expression  of  the 
creative  power  of  God,  than  ^yji^iovpyog.  Again,  "  God 
"  being  the  only  person  who  really  exists,  is  also  in  the 
"  truest  sense  a  Creator,  (TroiyjTijj,)  since  he  brought  into 
"  being  things  which  were  not,  to.  /xin  ovtu  rjyaysv  sig  to 
"  slvoci  r"."  "  He  brought  the  most  perfect  work,  the  world, 
"  into  existence,  out  of  that  which  was  not:  sk  tov  [x-yj  ovto; 
"  slg  TO  slvcn  n."  All  these  expressions  might  appear  at  first 
sight  to  support  the  notion  of  God  having  created  Matter : 
but  it  may  be  demonstrated  that  Philo  himself  attached  no 
such  meaning  to  them.  Thus  he  uses  precisely  the  same 
expression  with  relation  to  parents  and  their  children.  He 
charges  children  with  impiety  who  "  do  not  reverence 
"  those  who  brought  them  into  existence  out  of'  that  which 
"  was    not,    and    in    this    respect    imitated    God''."     He 


s  l^uis  Rer.  Divin.  Haeres.  vol.  I.  p.  495. 

''  Leguin  Alleg.  III.  vol.  I.  p.  89.  '  Dc  Nom.  Mutat.  p.  585. 

''  (^uod  a  Deo  mittantur  somnia,  p.  6,^2.  '  De  Profugis,  p.  550. 

■"  De  Mose.  III.  vol.  II.  p.  150.  "lb.  p.  176. 

"  De  decern  Oraculis,  p.  199. 
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calls  parents  "  the  resemblance  and  imitation  of  the  power 
"  of  God,  since  they  bring  into  existence  those  who  were 
"  not,  Tovg  jU.r)  ovTug  slg  to  slvai  TrapayayoWej  P."  He  says,  that 
the  first  gift  of  parents  to  their  children  is  "  their  birth, 
"  by  which,  that  which  is  not  is  brouglit  into  being,  to  (/.yj 
"  ov  ayzxa.1  slg  to  elvaj'i."  These  passages  will  shew,  that 
Philo  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  God  creating-  out  of 
nothing;  in  the  sense  which  we  now  attach  to  the  expres- 
sion, when  applied  to  God.  But  he  explains  himself  more 
fully,  when  speaking  of  "  the  creation  and  arrangement  of 
"  the  world,"  lie  says,  "  he  called  into  being  things  which 
"  were  not,  (ra  ju-jj  ovtci  IxaXscrev  slg  to  shut)  by  producing 
"  order  out  of  disorder,  qualities  out  of  that  which  had  no 
"•  qualities,  consistency  out  of  inconsistency,  uniformity  out 
"  of  disagreement,  congruity  and  harmony  out  of  that  which 
"  was  incongruous  and  inharmonious,  equality  out  of  in- 
"  equality,  light  out  of  darkness'."  These  expressions  evi- 
dently imply  a  preexistence  of  Matter,  and  are  such  as 
Plato  himself  would  have  used.  He  says  still  more  plainly: 
"  As  nothing  is  produced  out  of  that  which  is  not,  (Ix  tou 
"  [XYj  ovTOi  ouSsv  yi'vsTai,)  SO  also  nothing  is  destroyed  and  re- 
"  duced  to  that  which  is  not:  for  out  of  that  which  exists 
"  nowhere,  it  is  impossible  that  any  thing  should  be  pro- 
"  d needs."  The  expression  here  used,  tou  ouSajavj  ovtoc,  is 
much  stronger  than  the  former  ones,  and  means  literally 
that  which  has  no  existence  at  all.  In  the  other  places, 
Philo  was  only  speaking,  like  Plato,  of  new  forms  and 
qualities  being  given  to  Matter,  but  not  of  the  creation  of 
Matter  itself:  and  if  any  doubts  could  still  remain  as  to 
his  sentiments  upon  this  subject,  I  would  quote  the  follow- 
ing passages :  "  When  the  Maker  of  the  world  brought  the 
"  substance,  which  was  in  itself  disorderly  and  confused, 
"  into  order  out  of  disorder,  and  out  of  confusion  into  dis- 
"  tinctncss,  and  began  to  form  it,  &c.  &c.^"  He  speaks  of 
Matter  as  "a  substance  without  quality,  form,  or  figure 'i," 
Avhich  is  precisely  a  Platonic  expression.  He  represents 
God  as  saying,  "  I  fixed  the  constitution  of  the  universe, 
"  brincfino-  disorder  and  disarrangement  into  order  and  ar- 
"  rangemenf."  "  He  gave  figure  to  that  universal  sub- 
"  stance  which  was  without  figure,  and  form  to  that  which 
"  was  without  form,  and  shaped  that  which  was  without 
"  quality,  and,  having  perfected  it,  fixed  his  seal  upon  the 

V  De  Special.  Leg.  p.  271.  1  Do  Hiimanitate,  p.  397. 

■■  De  Justitia,  p.  367.  '  De  Mundi  Incorrupt,  p.  488. 

»  De  Plaut.  Noe.  vol.  I.  p.  329.  "  De  Profugis.  p.  547. 

"  (^uod  a  Deo  mittautur  Somnia.  p.  656. 
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"  whole  worldy."  "  The  elements  are  lifeless  matter,  which 
"  is  of  itself  motionless,  and  subject  to  the  Creator  for  all 
"  the  species  of  figures  and  qualities ^.""^  These  passages, 
and  particularly  the  last,  will  perhaps  be  considered  as  de- 
monstrating, that  Philo  did  not  believe  matter  to  be  created 
by  God,  but  that  he  followed  Plato  in  supposing  God  to 
have  merely  given  order  and  harmony  to  that,  which  had 
existed  from  all  eternity.  I  may  add,  that  this  is  expressly 
the  language  held  in  another  work,  written  by  a  Platoniz- 
ing  Jew,  the  Book  of  Wisdom,  xi.  17,  where  we  read.  Thy 
Almigfity  liand^  that  made  the  world  of'  matter  without 
Joj-m,  ^c.  8^c.  and  perhaps  we  may  be  right  in  concluding, 
that  the  Jews  in  general,  who  studied  the  Grecian  philo- 
sophy, did  not  believe  that  matter  was  created  out  of  no- 
thing by  God. 

Beausobre  has  also  considered,  whether  there  are  any 
passages  in  the  New  Testament,  which  speak  unequivocally 
of  God  having  created  matter^ :  and  he  shews,  that  Rom. 
iv.  17,  Heb.  xi.  3,  and  Apoc.  iv.  11,  which  are  the  only 
passages  that  have  been  alleged,  cannot  be  said  to  prove 
the  point.  With  this  conclusion  I  fully  agree:  and  we  must 
be  satisfied  by  observing  with  Tertullian,  that  if  the  Scrip- 
tures do  not  expressly  declare  that  all  things  were  made 
out  of  nothing,  they  certainly  do  not  countenance  the  idea 
that  matter  preexisted^.  It  remains  therefore  for  reason 
to  decide,  which  of  the  two  notions  is  most  worthy  of  an 
Almighty  Being;  which  is  in  fact  the  most  rational  and 
philosophical  notion.  I  have  no  doubt,  that  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  already  quoted  ^  spoke  truth  when  he  said  to  his 
opponent,  "  You  suppose  matter  to  be  coeternal  with  God, 
"  that  you  may  not  make  God  the  author  of  evil."  This 
was  the  sole  cause  of  such  an  irrational  hypothesis  being 
formed :  and  we  have  seen  how  totally  and  miserably  it 
failed  in  rescuing  God  from  being  tiie  author  of  evil.  That 
evil  exists,  we  know  from  our  own  experience :  we  know 
also,  that  all  things,  which  exist,  are  ordained  of  God ;  and 
that  they  need  not  have  existed,  if  God  had  not  willed  it. 
If  this  position  be  allowed,  it  is  consonant  to  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  God  gave  to  the  things,  which  he  had  created, 
a  liability  to  become  evil :  but  it  is  not  consonant  to  reason 
to  believe,  that  matter  existed  without  the  consent  of  God. 
The  fallacy  lies  in  supposing  a  p?'iori  that  evil  ought  not 
to  exist :  whereas  it  is  more  philosophical  to  argue  a  poste- 

y  Quod  a  Deo  mittantur  Somuia,  p.  665. 

'  De  Vita  Contemplat.  vol.11,  p.  472.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  213. 

•"  Adv.  Herniog.  21.  p.  241.  "  De  recta  iii  Deum  Fide,  iv.  p.  844. 
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riori,  because  evil  does  exist,  that  therefore  it  ought  to  exist. 
This  the  sceptic  will  not  allow  :  and  reasoning  a  priori  has 
led  many  persons  into  a  labyrinth,  but  I  have  seldom  heard 
of  its  extricating  them  from  it:  and  I  may  end  this  long 
note  by  asserting,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  the 
subhmest  conception,  which  ever  yet  entered  into  the  mind 
of  man,  is  that  of  God  being  alone  before  things  were,  and 
ordaining  by  one  act  of  mind  that  things  should  be. 

NOTE  22.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  61. 

Irenasus  says  of  Plato,  "  Materiam  dicit,  et  Exemplum 
"  et  Deum^.""  But  Plutarch  is  most  to  the  point,  when  he 
says,  "  Socrates  and  Plato  had  the  same  opinions  upon 
"  every  thing :  they  make  three  principles,  God,  Matter, 
"  Idea :  God  is  mind ;  Matter  is  that  first  thing  which  was 
"  subjected  to  production  and  destruction;  Idea  is  an  in- 
"  corporeal  essence  in  the  contemplations  and  imaginations 
"  of  the  Deity :  and  the  Deity  is  the  Mind  of  the  world e." 
I  have  already  alluded  in  note  "  to  the  question,  Avhether 
Plato  held  tv/o  or  more  Principles :  and  it  may  be  well  to 
remember,  what  Plutarch  tells  us^,  that  Plato  and  Aristotle 
considered  the  terms  ap^jj  and  crToi^eTov  to  be  different: 
"  o-To<p(;s(a  are  compounded ,  but  ap%ai  are  not  compound- 
"  ed,  nor  are  they  effects ;  thus  for  instance,  earth,  Avater, 
"  air,  fire,  are  (TTOi-yjla'  but  we  apply  the  term  ipxh  to  that, 
"  which  has  nothing  previous  out  of  which  it  is  produced; 
"  for  then  not  the  thing  itself,  but  that  out  of  which  it  was 
"  produced,  would  be  an  dp-xj].  But  there  are  some  things 
"  previous  to  earth  and  water,  out  of  which  they  were  pro- 
"  duced,  viz.  matter,  Avhich  was  without  form  and  species." 
This  appears  to  be  a  just  exposition  of  the  meaning  attached 
by  Plato  to  the  term  ap-x/i ;  and  we  can  therefore  have  no 
doubt  that  we  should  call  God  and  Matter  two  of  his  Prin- 
ciples :  for  both  of  them  were  eternal,  and  neither  was  pro- 
duced by  the  other.  But  it  does  not  seem  so  certain,  whe- 
ther we  ought  to  speak  of  the  Idea  as  an  a-pyrj.  It  is  true, 
that  the  Idea  was  not  God,  and  God  was  not  Idea :  and 
yet  the  two  can  only  be  separated  by  a  process  of  the  mind. 
The  Idea  was  not  a  person  or  substance,  which  had  an  ex- 
istence distinct  from  God ;  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  length 
in  note  ^3.  Plutarch,  as  we  have  seen,  defines  it  to  be  an 
incorporeal  essence,  ova-ia  a(j-(xiiJLaTog ;  in  comprehending  which 
expression,  we  are  not  merely  to  think  of  bod^  as  opposed 

■•  II.  14.3-  P- 133- 
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to  spirit;  for  in  that  sense  God  himself  might  be  defined 
to  be  a7i  incorporeal  essence:  but  Plutarch  meant,  that  the 
Idea  has  no  real  existence  at  all :  in  the  language  of  Scho- 
lastic theology  it   is  not  vipsa-rog  tj  ;    for  how  could   that, 
which  has  a  separate  and  distinct  being,  have  its  abode,  as 
Plutarch  places  it,  "  in  the  contemplations  and  imaginations 
"  of  the  Deity  ?"    No  system  of  Metaphysics  can  give  to 
these  imaginations  a  fixed  or  definite  existence :   they  are 
said  to  be  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity :   but  if  we  proceed  to 
personify  them,  it  is  only  by  the  same  form  of  language, 
which  personifies  any  of  his  attributes :   and  the  Justice  or 
the  Omnipotence  of  God  can  no  more  be  called  Beings, 
than  the  Justice  or  the  Power  of  Men.     It  is  plain,  there- 
fore, that  if  the  Thoughts  of  the  Deity  are  not  Beings,  the 
Ideas  which  reside  in  those  Thoughts  cannot  be  Beines: 
and  I  can  hardly  see  how  the  Idea  can  be  called  an  dpx^  ^^ 
the  Platonic  sense.     We  may  take  an  analogy  from  the 
works  of  man :   and  Plato*'s  notion  of  the  divine  Creation 
makes  the  analogy  more  perfect  than  it  Avould  be  consi- 
dered now.     A  sculptor  conceives  the  notion  of  making  a 
statue :   he  is  therefore  tiie  apxh  of  the  statue :    and  the 
marble,  out  of  which  he  forms  it,  is,  according  to  the  Pla- 
tonic notion  of  Matter,  another  af%>] :  but  it  seems  trifling 
with  distinctions  to  say,  that  the  idea,  which  is  formed  be- 
forehand in  the  mind  of  the  sculptor,  is  a  third  ^px^ '   ^"^ 
yet  this  has  been  said  of  the  Ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  Deity. 
It  is  however  much  more  intelligible  to  speak  of  the  Idea 
as  a  third  Principle,  than  to  say,  as  some  persons  have  said, 
that  Plato  held  four  or  even  five  Principles.   Thus  the  Soul 
of  the  World  has  been  considered  to  be  one  of  his  Princi- 
ples S:  and  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  this  Soul  proceeded 
entirely  from  the  Mind  of  the  Deity,  or  whether  it  was  be- 
fore involved  in  the  chaotic  mass  of  Matter.    In  either  case 
we  could  hardly  speak  of  it  as  a  Principle.    If  it  was  the 
offspring  of  the  Mind  of  God,  it  certainly  was  not  a  prin- 
ciple according  to  Plutarch"'s  definition  given  above  :   and  if 
the  Soul  of  the  World  always  existed  in  Matter,  it  is  logi- 
cally incorrect  to  call  that  a  Principle,  which  is  only  a  part 
of  a  Principle.     The  Academics,  after  Plato^s  time,  spoke 
of  still  another  Principle,  which  was  Nature,  in  which  were 
the  Seeds,  or  Koyoi  (ntspfj,ixTmo]  of  things.     But  in  this  man- 
ner the  Platonic  ap%a»  might  be  multiplied  without  end : 
and  if  we  carry  metaphysical  abstraction  as  far  as  it  can  go, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  recognise  in  Plato's  system  any 

B  Cj'rill.  Alex,  adders.  Julian.  II.    Plutarch  has  been  said  to  attribute  this 
notion  to  Plato.  See  Wolfius,  Manic lieeismus  ante  Maniekesos,  II.  33.  p.  132. 
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more  than  two  Principles,  God  and  Matter.  If  he  spoke 
of  more  than  these,  it  was  rather  from  a  subtlety  of  distinc- 
tion, or  from  a  peculiarity  of  language,  than  from  any 
thing  necessarily  connected  with  his  system^:  and  if  we 
look  to  truth  and  not  to  theory,  to  things  and  not  to  words, 
Plato  was  no  more  obliged  to  make  two  Principles  out  of 
God  and  his  Ideas,  than  we  are.  Plato  may  have  thought 
and  spoken  of  them  as  two ;  but  that  only  shews,  as  I  ob- 
served before,  that  the  mind  even  of  Plato  was  too  small 
to  contemplate  Creation.  The  view,  which  I  have  taken  of 
Plato's  Principles,  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  his 
commentator  Chalcidius,  who  tells  us,  that  Plato  and  all 
the  ancients  agreed  in  holding  two  initia  reruni,  or  Princi- 
ples'. He  then  defines  Principles  to  be  those  things  which 
do  not  derive  their  origin  from  any  thing  else,  and  which 
are  not  made  up  of  each  other,  (nee  ex  se  invicem  constare.) 
Plato,  he  says,  held  two  Principles,  God  and  Matter:  "  but, 
"  since  that  which  makes  any  thing  looks  at  some  model 
"  while  it  is  working,  the  necessity  of  a  third  principle  was 
"  perceived.  The  Principles  therefore  are  God,  and  Mat- 
"  ter,  and  this  Model,  {Exemplum.)  God  is  the  first  mov- 
"  ing  principle,  set  in  action  :  and  Matter  is  that  first  prin- 
"  ciple,  out  of  which  every  thing  is  made."  The  last  words 
seem  to  shew,  that,  notwithstanding  his  threefold  division, 
Chalcidius  still  only  recognized  two  Principles  in  the  closest 
sense  of  the  term :  and  I  suspect,  that  it  was  not  till  some 
time  after  the  dissemination  of  the  Christian  doctrine  of  a 
Trinity,  that  Plato's  two  Principles  were  increased  by  a 
third.     Of  this  I  shall  say  more  in  note  9°. 

NOTE  23.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  62. 
Eusebius  quotes  Atticus  as  calling  the  doctrine  of  Ideas 
"  the  head  and  main  strength  of  Plato's  philosophy  k." 
Seneca  also  spoke  of  the  Intellectual  World  as  the  pj'opj'ia 
siipcllex  of  Plato,  his  own  peculiar  property  ^ :  and  Aristotle, 
who,  as  is  well  known,  was  decidedly  at  issue  with  Plato 
upon  this  doctrine,  says  that  he  was  the  first,  who  used  the 

■>  Plato  was  evidently  entangled  in  great  doubts  and  perplexities  as  to 
whether  Mind  and  the  thought  of  the  Mind  Avere  one  and  the  same  thing : 
(see  Timaeus,  p.  51:)  lie  decides  that  they  are  lui  y'iv/i;  but  this,  I  contend, 
is  only  a  metaphysical  distinction,  and  must  not  be  considered  as  a  real  one. 

*   §•  305- P- 390-      ,    _         „  ,  ,  ,  .        .  „ 

''   To  icvpi/.Xaiov  KO.)  TO  xupos  t?;  IIXaTavo,-  ai^itma;  :  and  again,  ro  ax^ov  Ti  xai 
'sirx.a'Tov  Toiv  UXdravo;  <pi\o(roipyifid-ri,JV.   Praep.  Evang.  XV.  13.  p.  815.   This  was 
T.  CI.  Atticus  Herodes,   who  flourished  about  A.  D.  143.      Lucian    makes 
Socrates  call  the  Ideas  to  xi^dXaiov  rva  fofpla,;,    Vitarum  And. 
1  Epist.  LVIII. 
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term  Idea  hi  this  sense  "^  We  must  not  however  suppose, 
that  he  was  the  first  inventor  of  the  notion.  It  has  been 
said,  that  Socrates  first  attempted  to  define  the  doctrine  of 
Ideas'^.  Plato's  own  Dialogues  would  lead  us  to  infer,  that 
Timaeus  the  Pythagorean,  and  Parmenides,  who  was  of  the 
Eleatic  school,  a  branch  of  the  Pythagorean,  had  arrived  at 
the  same  conclusions  before :  and  Aristotle  informs  us,  that 
Plato  had  learnt  in  the  school  of  Heraclitus  to  seek  for 
knowledge,  not  in  the  objects  of  sense,  which  are  always 
fluctuating,  but  in  some  other  mode  of  being,  which  is  fixed 
and  permanent  °.  The  education  therefore  of  Plato  would 
have  led  his  mind  to  this  abstruse  and  fanciful  system  P: 
and  I  can  do  no  more  in  this  place  than  refer  to  the  notion, 
which  was  maintained  by  Brucker  'l,  but  opposed  by  Mo- 
sheim"",  that  the  Ideas  of  Plato  were  derived  from,  and 
closely  resembled,  the  Numbers  of  Pythagoras.  Whoever 
wishes  to  vmderstand  this  fundamental  point  of  Plato''s  phi- 
losophy, must  consent  to  wade  through  the  writings  of  Plato 
himself;  though  amongst  many  pretty  conceits,  many  poeti- 
cal embellishments,  and  many  profound  if  not  sublime  ab- 
stractions, he  will  be  wearied  with  much  which  is  puerile, 
and  much  Avhich  is  below  the  dignity  of  sober  criticism s. 
The  doctrine  of  Ideas  Avill  be  found  directly  or  indirectly 
asserted  in  almost  all  the  treatises  of  Plato :  but  we  must 
consult  particularly  the  Dialogues  entitled  Parmenides,  Ti- 
maeus,  and  the  Sophist. 

Brucker  and  Mosheim  are  again  at  issue,  as  to  whether 
Plato  gave  to  these  Ideas  a  real  existence  separate  from  the 

""  Metaphys.  I.  6. 

°  This  was  said  by  Aristocles,  a  Peripatetic  of  the  second  ceaturj-,  quoted 
by  Eusebids,  Prcpp.  ILvang.  XI.  3.  p.  510. 

»  Metaphys.  I.  6.  Plato's  connexion  with  the  disciples  of  Heraclitus  is  con- 
firmed by  Apuleius,  de  Dugmat.  Platon. 

V  Plato  had  attended  Cratyhis,  a  disciple  of  Heraclitus,  and  Hermogencs, 
a  disciple  of  Parmenides,  before  lie  went  to  Socrates.  He  was  at  the  ajre  of 
twenty,  when  he  first  attended  Socrate?,  and  remained  with  him  eisrht  years. 
See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  632,  640.  Eusebius  speaks  of  Plato  as  being  more 
intimately  acquainted  than  any  other  person  with  the  philosophy  of  Pytha- 
goras.  Cont.  Hierocl.  p.  519. 

1  Vol.  I.  p.  696.  IC46.  and  in  a  special  Dissertation  de  Convenientia  Nu- 
merorum  Pythitgoree  cum  Ideis  Platonis,  in  the  Amcenitates  Liter ariep, 
published  i)y  Schelhornius,  vol.  VH.  Art.  7.  p.  173.  The  notion  was  also 
maintained  by  Cudvvorth,  IV.  21.  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.3i3>57i. 

'    In  Cudworth,  IV.  21.  vol.  1.  p.  598. 

^  Baltus  sums  up  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  concerning;  Plato  in  the  fol- 
lowing words,  "  C'etoit  un  homme,  disent  ils,  qui  n'avoit  en  t^te  que  la 
"  vanite,  ct  qui  ne  cherchoit  pas  a  dire  des  choses  utiles,  mais  seulement  i 
"  faire  parade  de  son  ^-loquence.  De  la  ce  veibiage,  cette  ennuyeusc  pro- 
"  lixit6  et  cette  obscurity,  _que  Ton  trouvc  dans  ses  ouvrages,  et  qui  les 
"  rendroit  inntiles,  quand  m6me  ils  contiendroient  quelque  chose  d'utile." 
Defense  des  Saints  Peres,  III.  18.  p.  407. 
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Mind  of  the  Deity,  and  beyond  that  which  mere  imagina- 
tion assigns  to  them.  Brucker*^  maintained  the  affirmative 
in  this  question,  and  Mosheim  the  negative".  It  is  perhaps 
a  waste  of  time  to  discuss  such  subtleties,  which  are  only  of 
importance  in  the  history,  and  not  in  the  realities  of  phi- 
losophy. I  cannot  however  help  thinking,  that  the  dispute 
must  after  all  be  rather  employed  about  words;  and  that 
Brucker  must  have  understood  the  ovcriu  a<TW[xa.Tog  of  Plu- 
tarch in  a  different  manner  from  Mosheim  or  Plutarch  him- 
self. I  would  therefore  repeat  the  observation,  which  was 
made  in  a  preceding  note,  that  if  the  Mind  or  Reason  of 
the  Deity  has  not  a  distinct  being,  except  in  the  language 
of  Metaphysics,  that  which  is  seated  in  the  Mind  cannot 
have  a  distinct  being :  if  it  can,  the  shadow  may  contain 
the  substance,  or  the  less  may  contain  the  greater'^.  Brucker 
appears  to  have  had  a  confused  notion  of  the  word  ovaloc, 
which  has  been  translated  Substance,  Essence,  or  Being. 
Thus  he  quotes  Plato  as  saying  of  the  Idea,  that  it  is  ysvoc 
Ti  kxaa-TOv  HO.)  ouatot  avTyj  xa^'  avTYjV,  "  a  kind  of  genus  of 
"  every  thing,  and  a  Being  in  and  of  itself  y :"  and  he  lays 
great  stress  upon  this  expression,  as  if  Plato  declared  the 
Idea  to  be  a  Substance,  distinct  and  separate,  or  at  least 
which  could  be  separated,  from  the  divine  Mind.  This 
appears  to  be  an  incorrect  and  forced  application  of  the 
term  oiktIo..  In  the  first  place  I  would  observe,  that  Plato 
himself  saw  the  probability,  that  his  Ideas,  or  intellectual 
forms,  would  be  considered  to  have  only  an  imaginary  or 
metaphysical  existence.  He  remarks  this  in  the  Timaeus, 
p.  51 :  and  in  the  Dialogue,  called  the  Sophist,  he  ex- 
pressly alludes  to  the  fierce  disputes,  which  had  arisen 
concerning  the  word  oucr/a.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  while 
"  they  deduce  every  thing  from  above  and  from  the  in- 
"  visible  world,  speak  as  if  they  were  actually  laying  hold 
"  of  rocks  and  trees  with  their  hands.  For  when  they 
"  are  touching  such  substances  as  these,  they  contend  that 
"  that  alone  exists  which  allows  us  to  touch  and  lay  hold  of 
"  it :  this  they  define  to  be  acuixoe.  and  ovala,  and  if  any  one 
"  say  that  any  thing  else  exists  which  has  not  a  body, 
"  (o-ajjU-a,)  they  treat  him  with  sovereign  contempt,  and  will 

'  Historia  Doctrinae  de  Ideis,  p.  6o.  Hist.  Fliilos.  vol.  I.  p.  698.  Le  Clerc 
lield  the  same  opinion. 

"  In  Cudworth,  IV.  36.  vol.  I.  p.  856.  See  the  preface  to  Justin  Martyr, 
p.  X.  xvi.  where  many  arguments  are  brought  against  Brucker's  theory. 

"  Atticus  describes  the  Ideas  as  to.  rou  Qtou  10^,1/MTa  ^r^sir/SuTsja  tHhv  •pt^ayud- 

Tcov,  TO,  tZv  yivo/jt'ivuv  To./iiicliiyf/.a'ra,  aira/fiara,  Ka)   Monra..     Eus.  Presj),  I^vanff, 

XV'.  13.  p-Si^.  What  is  this  but  a  metaphysical  existence." 

y  Vol.  I.  p.  697.  The  quotation  is  from  the  Parmenides.  p.  135. 
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"  hear  him  no  longer.  Their  opponents  defend  themselves 
"  very  cautiously  as  to  their  notions  of  what  comes  from 
"  the  superior  invisible  world,  and  contend  that  certain  in- 
*'  tellectual  and  incorporeal  forms  are  the  true  ovdlu  2." 
He  then  decides,  as  we  might  suppose,  in  favour  of  the 
latter  opinion ;  so  that  ovaici,  in  the  Platonic  acceptation  of 
the  term,  is  something  voyjrov,  which  is  perceived  by  the 
mind  :  it  has  a  metaphysical  existence  ;  but  whether  it  has 
an  existence  beyond  this,  is  not  here  asserted.  This  is  one 
of  the  points,  which  I  conceive  to  have  been  left  undecided 
by  Plato,  He  was  here  lost  in  the  mazes  of  his  own  crea- 
tion; and  his  object  was  so  to  perplex  and  involve  his  fol- 
lowers, that  they  should  not  perceive,  that  he  had  liimself 
lost  his  way.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Parmenides  he  makes 
Socrates  say,  that  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Idea,  he  is 
afraid  of  falling  into  an  abyss  of  nonsense  and  being  lost  ^. 
The  argument  pursued  by  him  in  the  Dialogue  would  not 
perhaps  tend  to  diminish  the  fears  of  himself  or  his  hearers. 
He  shews  that  this  universal  IdeUy  to  Iv,  neither  moves, 
nor  is  still :  it  is  not  like  to  any  thing  else,  nor  to  itself,  nor 
yet  unlike :  it  is  not  older  than  any  thing,  nor  younger :  it 
is  not  in  time,  Iv  XP°^'^  '•  ^^  ^^^^  '^^^  partaJce  of'  being',  oux 
owla;  [xsTs^si^:  in  short  it  is  nowhere,  ovdufxcui  apa.  ecrr*  to  ev. 
He  then  proves  that  it  is  all  the  things  which  he  had  before 
proved  it  not  to  be  '^ :  and  he  again  distinctly  repeats,  that 
It  IS  not  an  ouc/a :  tm  hv\  aou,  IttbiS:^  ou8aj«,>j  =<rT;v,  ouS'  sktsov 
ovrs  UTTuXXaxTsov  outs  i^sTaXy^TTTSOV  ova-lag  ovdaiJiu>;^.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  Plato  explained  his  peculiar  philosophy, 

And  found  no  end,  in  wandering  mazes  lost. 

Philo  Judaeus  may  be  quoted  as  disproving  the  substantial 
existence  of  the  Ideas,  while  he  appears  to  wish  to  establish 
it.  "  Some,"  he  says,  "  affirm  that  the  incorporeal  Ideas  are 
*'  an  empty  name  without  partaking  of  reality,  by  which 
"  they  take  away  from  existing  beings  the  being  which  is 
"  most  necessary  of  all,  that  is,  the  archetypal  pattern  of 
"  all  things  which  are  qualities  of  being,  according  to  which 
"  every  thing  receives  its  form  and  measure^.'"  There  is 
little  need  to  observe,  that  that  which  is  the  pattern  of  all 
existing-  beings,  can  only  have  a  metaphysical  existence :  if 

^  Sophista,  p.  246. 

»   Ai'is-as  //.ri  voTi  us  Tiv'  aj3ii()i>v  (pXua^'iav  if/.'Triauv  ^laif&a.p&j.  p.  130. 

••   P.  141.  <=  P.  147.  151.   155. 

•^  P.  163.  The  reader  will  perhaps  call  to  niiud  the  satjTical  dialogue  of 
Lucian,  where  in  replj'  to  the  nierchaut's  qiiestiou,  ■rod  SI  io-Tciiriv  [ai  lliai]  ; 
Socrates  replies  oUha.fn.'w-  u  ya^  •rou  uii,  ovk  av  Jev.  l^itarum  Aucl, 

"  De  Sacrif.  vol.  II.  p.  261. 
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it  is  more  than  this,  it  must  equal  in  magnitude  and  in 
every  other  quality  that  which  is  the  copy  of  it,  and  would 
be  another  universe.  If  we  take  this  view  of  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas,  as  held  by  Plato,  we  shall  have  no  difficulty  in 
understanding,  why  God,  the  Mind  or  Reason  of  God,  and 
the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  God,  are  often  confounded,  and 
used  as  convertible  terms.  Proclus  quotes  Parmenides  as 
saying,  that  -nada  \leu  Qsoi^.  The  Idea  therefore,  as  being 
eternally  present  to  the  Mind  of  God,  may  be  taken  for 
God  himself,  or  for  his  Mind :  in  the  same  manner  as  Chal- 
cidius  says,  "  The  Reason  of  God  is  Gods."  The  same 
commentator  afterwards  speaks  of  "  the  Mind  of  God"  ar- 
ranging the  order  of  the  universe'^:  and  in  another  place  he 
says,  that  "  the  Idea  gave  form  to  the  world'."  It  is  very 
necessary  to  bear  this  in  mind,  while  we  read  the  works  of 
Plato :  and  we  shall  have  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject 
again,  when  we  come  to  consider  the  Platonic  Logos.  For 
the  present  I  would  observe,  that  Plato's  notion  of  the 
creation  was  this :  he  conceived  that  the  Deity  acted  upon 
the  inert  and  discordant  mass  of  Matter,  which  had  existed 
from  all  eternity,  and  impressed  upon  it  those  forms,  which 
had  been  eternally  present  to  his  own  Mind. 

NOTE  24.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  63. 
In  speaking  of  the  Gods  or  Daemons  of  Plato,  we  must 
be  careful,  as  I  have  already  observed,  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  opinions  of  Plato  himself  and  those  of  his  later 
followers :  for  there  can  be  little  doubt,  that  what  was  said 
by  Jewish  and  Christian  writers  concerning  Angels,  had  an 
effect  upon  the  writings  of  the  later  Platonists,  who  proba- 
bly endeavoured  to  remove  the  absurdities  of  Polytheism, 
by  teaching  that  all  the  other  Gods  were  only  spiritual 
beings,  who  were  subordinate  to  the  one  supreme  God^. 
In  the  first  place  we  must  observe,  that  Plato  speaks  of 
two  kinds  of  Gods.  The  first  were  purely  intellectual,  and 
were  in  fact  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the  Deity  ^  These 
are  sometimes  spoken  of  as  Gods,  and  were  merely  the 
manifestation  of  the  Deity  himself  in  his  different  attributes. 
They  are  sometimes  called  Superccelestial ;  and  the  place 


^  TLi^i  Tuiv  iv  Tu  "hlVTi^u  Tyjs  VloXiTiias  liQn/u.ivav  ©ioXoyixcov  tvttuv.  PlotillUS 
also  says,  ■roXXa;^^i]u  ?£  TO  ov  xai  rov  vouv  rhv  i^iav  Xiyn.  Elinead.  V.  1.8.  p.  489. 

S  §.  54.  p.  299.  '>    §.  302.  p.  390.  i  §.  270.  p.  378. 

'''  See  Orosius,  Histor.  VI.  i.  p.  416.  Aiigustini  Epist.  XVI.  vol.  II.  p.  20. 
W'olfius,  31amcli(eis}nus  ante  31anich(eos,  II.  38.  p.  162.  Cudwortb,  IV.  15. 

'  This  point  is  clearly  shewn  in  the  preface  to  Irenaeus,  p.  xxvii,  and  is 
confimied  by  many  quotations  from  the  later  Platonists. 
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assigned  to  them  as  their  abode  has  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Intellectual  World  of  Plato.  But  this  Intel- 
lectual World  was  nothing  else  than  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
in  which  were  these  intellectual  Gods,  the  Forms  or  Ideas 
of  all  things.  The  second  order  of  Gods  was  the  image  of 
the  first ;  and  may  be  said  to  resemble  our  notion  of  spi- 
ritual existences:  for  the  first,  (as  I  said  before  of  the 
Ideas,)  was  something  still  more  abstract  than  spiritual, 
and  had  merely  a  metaphysical  existence.  These  second 
or  celestial  Gods  were  the  first  step  in  the  process  of  crea- 
tion. It  was  to  them  that  God  addressed  that  speech, 
which  I  have  already™  quoted  in  part  from  the  Timaeus, 
"  Ye  Gods  of  Gods,  of  whom  I  am  the  Creator  and  the 
"  Father,  &c.  ye  are  not  in  yourselves  immortal  or  indis- 
*'  soluble,  but  yet  ye  shall  be  so,  because  I  will  it."  He 
then  delegates  to  them,  as  I  have  already  explained,  the 
remaining  work  of  the  creation.  These  are  the  Gods,  of 
■whom  Plato  speaks  thus  in  the  Phaedrus",  "  Jupiter  the 
"  mighty  Sovereign  in  heaven,  driving  his  winged  chariot, 
"  goes  first,  arranging  and  superintending  every  thing:  he 
"  is  followed  by  a  host  of  Gods  and  Daemons,  divided  into 
"  eleven  parts :  for  Vesta  remains  alone  in  the  mansion  of 
"  the  Gods :  but  all  the  other  Gods,  as  many  as  are  mar- 
"  shalled  in  the  number  of  the  twelve,  take  the  lead  accord- 
"  ing  to  their  respective  order."  I  would  observe  upon 
this  passage,  that  Jupiter  is  here  used  for  the  supreme 
God,  according  to  Plato's  notion  of  the  Deity :  but  it  may 
be  shewn  from  other  passages*^,  that  Plato  sometimes  gave 
to  these  Gods  the  names  which  we  find  in  ancient  mytho- 
logy, Saturn,  Jupiter,  &c.  No  person  can  imagine  that 
Plato  really  held  the  same  gross  and  ridiculous  notions 
of  the  Gods,  which  were  generally  entertained  by  the 
heathen  :  and  the  remark  of  Justin  Martyr  P,  which  is  re- 
peated by  many  of  the  Fathers 'J,  may  perhaps  be  true,  that 
he  concealed  his  real  sentiments,  and  adopted  the  popular 
language  "  through  fear  of  the  hemlock."  Perhaps  what  he 
said  in  the  passage  lately  quoted,  of  the  Gods  being  divided 
into  twelve  orders,  may  have  been  taken  from  the  common 
mythologists :  but  this  is  at  least  certain,  that  Plato  believed 

"'  Page  311,  317.  "  P.  246. 

°  See  Timwus,  p.  40.  He  shews,  tliat  he  consirlered  these  to  be  mere 
names,  invented  by  men,  iu  the  Philehus,  p.  13.    See  Cudworth,  IV.  14.  vol. 

p  Cohort.  20.  p.  21.  25.  p.  25. 

1  Atheiiag.  ^//;oZ.  23.  Eiiscb.  Pr(P}>.  Evavf^-.  II.  6,  7.  XIII.  14.  Theodoret. 
adv.  Grac.  Serin.  III.  p.  512.  519.  Plato  himself  speaks  very  strongly  about 
not  interfering  with  the  established  religion,  de  Leg.  IV.  p.  709.  X.p.889,&c. 
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in  the  existence  of  certain  invisible  and  spiritual  beings,  who 
held  a  middle  rank  between  God  and  man,  who  were  not 
eternal,  but  received  their  being  from  God,  and  were  endued 
by  him  with  a  princi})le  of  immortality.  It  has  been  con- 
jectured, that  Plato  borrowed  much  of  this  part  of  his  sys- 
tem from  the  Jewish  scriptures ;  a  notion,  which  I  cannot 
but  think  extremely  improbable,  and  which  I  shall  have 
occasion  to  consider  hereafter.  At  present  I  would  observe, 
that  the  Chalda^an  philosophy  recognised  a  multitude  of 
Gods  and  Daemons'";  from  whence  the  notion  may  easily 
have  been  carried  into  Greece.  It  was  certainly  not  original 
with  Plato.  Plutarch  speaks  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  as 
following  To7i  nuKui  SioXr'yoic,  in  believing  that  there  were 
beings  of  a  mixed  nature  between  that  of  God  and  man^: 
and  by  these  ancient  Theologi  he  meant  Orpheus,  Musaeus, 
and  other  writers  in  the  darker  ages  of  mythology.  In 
another  place  he  says,  -^'  that  great  difficulties  were  solved 
"  by  those  persons  who  first  thought  of  an  order  of  Dcemons 
"  between  Gods  and  men,  which  in  a  manner  forms  an 
"  vmion  between  us  and  brings  us  together ;  whether  it  was 
"  the  doctrine  of  Zoroaster  and  the  Magi,  or  whether  it 
"  came  from  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  or  from  Egypt,  or  Phry- 
"  gia,  &c.  Sec'."  The  difficulties  here  alluded  to  were  pro- 
bably those  connected  with  the  origin  of  evil :  and  it  was 
from  the  same  motive  that  Plato  adopted  the  system,  when 
he  supposed  the  work  of  creation  to  be  delegated  to  the 
Gods.  Plutarch  expressly  says  that  he  adopted  it,  and  he 
names  Pythagoras  as  having  held  it  before  him.  This  phi- 
losopher believed  the  air  to  be  full  of  spirits"  :  and  such 
seems  to  have  been  the  notion  of  Plato :  but  some  obscurity 
appears  in  his  writings  from  his  supposing  the  heavenly 
bodies,  sun,  stars,  &c.  to  be  intelligent  beings,  and  applying 
to  them  the  name  of  Gods.  That  he  did  this,  cannot  be 
doubted.  In  the  first  place,  he  calls  the  universe  "  a  living 
"  being,"  ^cJJov,  t^ojov  'ifj^^uyov  evvcuv  ts'^,  ^oiov  reAsov  ex  tsXswv 
Tu)v  y.spi)'jy :  ^aiov  tu  %aW  \v  uvtm  XJha.  Trspiey^ov^.  But  this 
universe  and  its  parts  were  only  the  image  of  the  Intellec- 
tual world,  in  which  were  the  Ideas  of  all  things :  and  these 
Ideas,  as  we  have  seen,  are  spoken  of  as  Gods.  The  uni- 
verse therefore,  and  its  parts,  were  also  Gods,  as  being  the 
image  of  Gods:  and  hence  we  find  Plato  saying  that  "  God 

'  See  Bnirker,  vol.  I.  p.  133.  '  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  360.  E. 

'  I'c  Defect.  Oiac.  p.  415.  A. 

"■   Eivcfi  T£  ■^civrx   rov   aigx   \]/V}^Sv   sfiTXieV   x.cci  rov-ovs    tou;  "hal/iovu.;   ti   xai 
vi^iaa;  voyAliffSai.    Diog.  Laert.  VIII.  p.  221.     See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  1083. 
"  Timocus,  p.  30.  ylb.  p.  33.  ^  lb.  p.  33.    See  also  p.  69. 
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"  produced  the  world,  su8a/j«,oj/a  OeoVa."  gut  the  most 
striking  passage  is  the  following  :  "  When  the  Father,  who 
'*  produced  it,  (the  world,)  perceived  that  it  was  in  motion 
"  and  had  life,  having  been  made  the  image  of  the  eternal 
"  Gods,  (the  Ideas,)  he  admired  it,  and  being  deUghted^, 
*'  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  it  still  more  like  to  the 
"  Example :  and  as  this  (the  Intellectual  world,  or  Idea) 
"  is  an  eternal  living  being,  ^wov  atdiov,  he  endeavoured  to 
"  make  this  universe  the  same  to  the  utmost  of  his  power^.'" 
Every  part  therefore  of  the  universe  was  considered  to  have 
life,  and  to  be  divine ;  because  it  was  the  image  of  that 
which  had  life  and  was  divine.  Hence  the  sun,  the  stars, 
and  the  earth  which  we  inhabit,  are  called  Gods  :  but  they 
are  "  visible  and  created  Gods^,"  in  opposition  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  eternal  Gods,  or  Ideas.  The  universe  itself 
is  called  "  the  self-sufficient  and  most  perfect  God^  :"*'  and 
the  earth,  "  the  first  and  eldest  of  the  Gods  within  the  uni- 
"  verse f."  This  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  explain  the  language 
and  the  meaning  of  Plato :  but  I  may  add  the  remark  of 
Chalcidius,  "  Cffilestia  corpora  constricta  vitalibus  nexibus, 
"  id  est,  Stellas  animalia  facta  esse  adserit,  et  cognovisse 
"  quae  a  Deo  jubebanturg."  Chalcidius  thought  that  these 
heavenly  bodies  were  the  Gods  to  whom  the  work  of  crea- 
tion was  delegated  h  :  but  this  does  not  necessarily  follow  : 
and  there  is  no  need  to  make  the  system  of  Plato  more  un- 
intelligible and  irrational  than  it  really  was.  It  is  plain,  that 
he  felt  himself  perplexed,  when  speaking  of  the  generation 
or  production  of  the  secondary  Gods :  and  this  may  have 
been  one  of  the  points  for  which  he  was  charged  with  ob- 
scurity by  the  ancients',  or  upon  which  he  was  suspected  of 
concealing  his  sentiments.  "  It  is  difficult,"  he  says^S  "  to 
*'  discover  the  Maker  and  Father  of  this  universe ;  and 
"  when  we  have  discovered  him,  it  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
"  him  to  all.'"     In  the  same  manner,  after  he  has  spoken  of 

=»  Timaeus,  p.  34. 

*>  See  Gen.  i.  31.  j4nd  God  saw  every  tldng  that  He  had  made,  and  behold 
it  was  ven/  good. 

•^  Timaeus,  p.  37. 

<•  lb.  p.  40.  See  also  Epinomis,  p.  984.  de  Leg.  X.  p.  899.  Pythagoras 
believed  the  stars  to  be  gods:  Diog.  Laert.  in  Pythag.  27. 

«  lb.  p.  68.  '  ib.  p.  40. 

g  §.  112.  p.  319.  Phi  o  Judaei'.s  speaks  exactly  like  Plato  upon  this  point. 
De  Giganlihus. 

''  §.  138.  p.  331.  §.  199.  p.  350.  He  also  quotes  Gen.  i.  16.  as  shewing 
that  a  ruling  power  was  given  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  He  might  have  added 
Job  xxxviii.  7. 

'  See  Cic.  ad  Att.Wl.  13.  Sextiis  Empiricus,  adv.  Mathemat.l.  13.  p. 
283.  cd.  1 7 18. 

^  Timaeus,  p.  28. 
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the  visible  Gods,  i.  e.  the  heavenly  bodies,  he  confesses  that 
*'  to  speak  of  the  other  Daemons,  and  to  know  how  they 
*'  were  produced,  is  above  our  power;  and  we  must  follow 
"  those  who  have  treated  of  the  subject  before,  who,  as  they 
"  said,  were  the  offspring  of  the  Gods,  and  must  certainly 
'*  have  known  their  own  progenitors.  We  cannot  therefore 
"  disbelieve  the  children  of  the  Gods,  although  they  speak 
"  without  probable  or  demonstrative  arguments ;  but  we 
''  must  follow  them  as  men  who  profess  to  speak  of  their 
"  own  concerns,  and  we  must  obey  what  is  received  as  law^."'"' 
No  person  will  perhaps  believe  that  Plato  really  looked  upon 
his  predecessors  in  philosophy  as  descended  from  the  Gods. 
As  Chalcidius  observes  upon  this  passage"',  "he  spoke 
"  rather  upon  a  principle  of  credulity,  than  of  persuasion  or 
"  proof:"  and  he  therefore  professed  to  adopt  the  popular 
belief,  and  proceeded  to  apply  to  these  Gods  the  names 
which  were  given  them  in  the  common  mythology".  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  from  the  same  motive  that  he  gave  the 
name  of  Gods  to  the  heavenly  bodies :  and  it  is  remarkable, 
that  in  another  Dialogue°  he  speaks  thus :  "  The  first  in- 
"  habitants  of  Greece  appear  to  have  considered  those  only 
*'  as  Gods,  whom  many  barbarous  nations  consider  so  now, 
"  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  earth,  and  stars,  and  heaven. 
"  Seeing  them  always  moving  on  and  running  (Slovxa),  from 
*'  this  principle  of  running  (9e7vP)  they  called  them  Gods." 
It  might  be  thought  from  this  passage  that  Plato  did  not 
really  look  upon  the  stars  as  Gods :  and  the  truth  probably 
is,  that  he  no  more  considered  them  as  Gods,  in  the  popular 
and  superstitious  sense,  than  when  he  spoke  of  Jupiter  and 
Apollo,  he  adopted  the  common  and  degrading  notions  of 
those  deities.  Plato,  however,  certainly  appears  to  have 
looked  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  as  being  actuated  by  a 
living  principle.  Hence  he  calls  them  ^aJa,  living  beings : 
and  since  their  nature  was  different  from  that  of  men,  and 
superior  to  it,  he  supposed  them  to  partake  more  of  the 
divine,  and  gave  them  the  general  name  of  Gods.  He 
agreed  with  Pythagoras  in  thinking  that  the  whole  air,  or 

'  lb.  p  40. 

">  §.  126.  p.  326.     See  also  Eusebius,  Prcep.  Evang.  XIII.  14. 

"  Chalcidius  says  that  Plato  alluded  to  Orpheus,  Linus,  and  Musseus. 
Plutarch,  as  we  have  sceu,  said  the  same  :  to  whom  we  may  also  add  Proclus 
in  Tim.  V.  p.  291. 

"  Cratylus,  p.  397.  Eusebius  observes,  that  the  most  ancient  nations,  the 
Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  worshipped  the  heavenly  bodies.  Prcep.  Evang. 
1.9 

p  See  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  375.  C.  Euseb.  Pra-p.  Evttng.  V.  3. 
p.  182. 

Z 
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rather  all  space,  was  full  of  spirits ;  and  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Epinomisi  for  Plato's  notion  concerning  the 
different  orders  of  living  beings  which  inhabit  the  five  re- 
gions or  portions  of  space.  But  though  he  professed  him- 
self at  a  loss  to  explain  tlie  manner  in  which  the  lower  order 
of  Gods  was  produced,  he  had  a  fixed  and  definite  notion 
of  their  holding  a  middle  station  between  the  higher  Gods 
and  man^  These  were  the  beings  to  whom  he  pecuharly 
applied  the  name  of  DcEmons :  and  when  we  read  what  he 
said  of  their  ministering  to  the  wants  of  men,  and  mediating 
between  them  and  the  great  first  Cause,  we  cannot  wonder 
that  the  later  Platonists  considered  the  Daemons  of  Plato  to 
be  the  same  with  the  Angels  of  Scripture^.  The  passages 
which  most  illustrate  Plato"'s  notions  concerning  these  mini- 
stering spirits  or  Daemons  are  in  the  Convivium,  p.  202.  and 
the  Politicus,  p.  271 ' :  and  we  learn  from  a  passage  in  the 
Phaedon",  that  he  believed  a  particular  Daemon  to  be  allot- 
ted to  each  individual :  and  the  reader  may  find  a  curious 
account  of  good  and  evil  Daemons,  according  to  the  belief 
of  the  later  Platonists,  in  Porphyry's  treatise  de  Abstinentia 
ah  Esu  Animalium^  II.  38.  p.  171,  &c.  ed.l767. 

For  the  subjects  discussed  in  this  note,  I  would  refer  the 
reader  to  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  706 ;  and  Beausobre,  vol.  II. 
p.  259.  267. 

NOTE  25.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  63. 
This  might  perhaps  be  called  the  most  striking  point  of 
resemblance,  because  it  proves,  more  plainly  than  any  other, 
the  connexion  between  Platonism  and  Gnosticism.  That  the 
resemblance  existed,  may  be  seen  in  the  following  passages. 
Basilides  is  said  to  have  imagined,  "  Nun  primo  ab  innato 
*'  natum  Patre,  ab  hoc  autem  natum  Logon,  deinde  a  Logo 

1  P.  981,  &c.  984,  &c. 

■■  See  Couviv.  p.  202.  Chalcidius,  §.  i^io.  p.  328.  EusebiuS;  Prcep.  Evans:. 
XIII.  15. 

•  See  Chalcidius,  §.  131.  p.  328.  Philo  Judasus  said  the  same,  de  Giganti- 
bus,  vol.  I.  p.  263.  De  Mundo,  vol.  II.  p.  604.  The  later  Platonists  adopted 
the  term  Angels,  as  is  observed  by  M.  Casanbon,  (ad  M.  Anton,  p.  392.  ed. 
Gataker.)  Grotius  ad  Mat.  i.  20.  Tan.  Faber  also  thought  that  it  had  been 
used  in  earlier  times,  (Epist.  Crit.  I.  64.  p.  216.)  but  he  only  brings  one  in- 
stance which  is  not  to  the  point.  See  the  Diss,  de  Studio  Ethnicorum  Christi- 
anas imitandi,  among  the  Dissertations  of  Mosheim,  (vol.  I.  p.  347.)  where 
it  is  also  said  that  the  later  Platonists  learnt  from  the  Christians  to  use  the 
term  TJcemon  only  ia  a  bad  sense.  See  alsoJac.  Ode,  Coinment.de  Angelis, 
I.  13.  p.  It.   VVolfius,  Manichwismus  ante  Manichaos,  II.  38.  p.  165. 

'  See  also  Plutarch,  as  referred  to  above,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  360.  Aristotle 
appears  to  have  disbelieved  this  notion  of  intermediate  Daemons :  see  the  note 
of  Fabricius  ad  Chalcid.  §.  248.  p.  369. 

"  P.  107. 
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"  Phronesin,  a  Phronesi  autem  Sophiam  et  Dynamin,  a 
"  Dynami  autem  et  Sophia  Virtutes  et  Principes  et  Angelos, 
"  quos  et  primes  vocat,  et  ab  iis  primum  coelum  factum. 
"  Dehinc  ab  horum  derivatione  alios  autem  factos,  aliud 
"  coelum  simile  priori  fecisse,  et  simili  modo  ex  eorum  deri- 
*'  vatione  quum  alii  facti  essent,  antitypi  eis  qui  super  eos 
*'  essent,  aliud  tertium  deformasse  coelum,  StC^."  In  the 
preface  to  the  second  book,  Irenseus  says  that  he  has  ex- 
plained "  quemadmodum  conditionem  secundum  imaginem 
"  invisibilis  apud  eos  Pleromatis  factam  dicunty."  The 
whole  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  chapters  of  his  second  book 
are  employed  in  considering  the  notion  of  the  visible  world 
being  the  image  of  the  invisible :  and  in  the  fourteenth 
chapter,  where  he  shews  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed  many 
of  their  notions  from  the  ancient  philosophers,  he  says, 
"  Quod  autem  dicunt  imagines  esse  haec  eorum  qua?  sunt, 
"  rursus  manifestissime  Democriti  et  Platonis  sententiam 
"  edisserunt."  Valentinus  is  said  to  have  taught,  "  simili- 
'^  tudines  tales  fieri  ad  imitationem  eorum,  quae  sunt  sur- 
"  sum  ^"  I  would  add,  that  Plotinus,  the  celebrated  Pla- 
tonist,  speaks  of  the  Gnostics  having  borrowed  from  Plato 
his  notion  of  an  invisible  or  intellectual  world '^. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that  Plato  held  a  lan- 
guage precisely  similar  to  this  concerning  the  creation  of 
the  visible  world.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Timaeus,  he 
says,  "  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  this  world  should  be 
"  the  image  of  something^  f  and  his  whole  system  oi  Ideas 
is  merely  the  developement  of  this  principle.  Chalcidius, 
speaking  of  the  world,  says,  "  Quid,  quod  institutus  est  ad 
"  exemplum  alterius  intelhgibilis  et  immutabilis  perennita- 
"  tis'^.?"  and  this  was  the  notion  which  was  held  by  all  the 
Gnostics.  Tertullian,  after  he  had  explained  the  Platonic 
doctrine  oi  Ideas y  says,  "  Relucentne  jam  haeretica  semina 
"  Gnosticorum  et  Valentinianorum  ^  ?"" 

Note  26. — See  Lecture  III.  p.  68. 
Few  points  have  been  more  debated  in  chronology,  than 
the  dates  of  the  different  events  in  the  life  of  Pythagoras. 
I  shall  do  no  more  at  present  than  mention  the  three  princi- 
pal hypotheses,  and  give  references  to  the  authors,  who  have 

»  Iren.  I.  24.  3.  p.  101. 

y  P.  115.  The  resemblance  of  this  passage  would  be  more  striking  in  the 
Greek,  which  we  may  suppose  to  have  been,  xtu  -rui  t>iv  Krictiv  xut'  %lKi\ia.  reu 
Kar  avi-ovs  aoocLrov  vrXn^ufiuTes  yiyivijj^ai  (paai, 

*  III.  II.  2.  p.  188.  »  Ennead.  II.  9.  6.  contra  Gnosticos,  p.  20.?. 

i*  P.  29.  «  §.  25.  p.  285.  ''  De  Anima,  18.  p.  277. 
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maintained  them.  The  three  authors  arc  Dodwell^,  Bent- 
ley  f,  and  Lloyds ;  and  they  have  assigned  the  following 
dates  to  the  birth  of  Pythagoras. 

Bentley     .     .     .     .     A.  C.  603. 

Lloyd       ....     586. 

Dodwell    ....      568. 

The  period  of  his  death  is  still  more  uncertain,  since  different 
writers  have  made  him  live  to  the  age  of  80,  90,  95,  99,  104, 
and  117.  Bentley''s  hypothesis  has  not  met  with  many  fol- 
lowers. That  of  Dodwell  has  been  embraced  by  Buddeus, 
Le  Clerc,  and  Stanley  :  but  Brucker  is  more  inclined  to  that 
of  Lloyd.  He  thinks  that  Pythagoras  must  have  been  born 
between  the  years  603  and  568.  A.  C.  but,  if  this  is  the  only 
certainty  at  which  we  can  arrive,  the  case  must  be  consi- 
dered rather  hopeless  which  presents  a  period  of  35  years, 
without  our  knowing  which  particular  year  of  that  period 
we  are  to  choose h.  That  Pythagoras  travelled  into  Egypt, 
may  be  considered  as  a  settled  point  which  no  person  will 
dispute  :  Brucker  thinks,  that  he  may  possibly  have  visited 
Phoenicia:  but  upon  the  whole  he  rejects  as  untenable  the 
story  of  his  residence  in  Persia.  This  is  asserted  in  most 
detail  by  Jamblichus ',  who  informs  us,  that  after  Pythagoras 
had  passed  twenty-two  years  in  Egypt,  he  was  carried  by 
the  army  of  Cambyses  into  Persia,  and  there  conversed  with 
the  Magi.  The  journey  into  Persia  is  supported  by  the  au- 
thority of  Cicero,  Valerius  Maximus,  Apuleius,  Lactantius, 
Eusebius,  &c.  but  Brucker  still  considers  it  as  fabulous;  to 
whose  reasonings  I  refer  the  reader  for  every  information 
upon  the  subject.  It  should  be  stated,  that  the  expedition 
of  Cambyses  into  Egypt  is  fixed  by  all  chronologists  in  the 
year  525  A.  C.  at  which  period  Pythagoras  would  have  been 
at  the  age  of  78,  61,  or  43,  according  as  we  adopt  any  of 
the  three  hypotheses  mentioned  above.  He  is  said  to  have 
conversed  in  Persia  with  a  person,  whose  name  is  written 
Zabratus,  Nazaratus,  Zares,  Zaran,  or  Zaratas  :  and  this 
person  has  often  been  conjectured  to  be  no  other  than  Zoro- 
aster. I  have  stated  in  note'-  that  Zoroaster  is  supposed  to 
have  flourished  toward  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Darius  Hys- 
taspes,  and  that  this  king's  death  is  placed  in  485.  A.  C.  which 
date  makes  it  still  more  difficult  to  reconcile  the  conflicting;  tes- 

«  De  setate  Phalaridis  et  Pylhagorae.  Loud.  1704. 
'  Dissertation  upon  the  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  p.  50. 
e  Chronological  Account  of  the  Life  of  Pythagoras,  London  1699. 
••  For  other  writers,  who  have  discussed  this  subject,  see  Brucker,  vol.  I. 
p.  998.  note  <^. 

'   Vit.  Pythag.  c.  4.  p.  15.  cd.  1707. 
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timonies.  The  whole  question  is  most  elaborately  discussed 
by  Brucker'^.  This  writer  also  rejects  the  notion,  which 
has  been  supported  by  several  persons,  that  Pythagoras  was 
indebted  to  the  Jews  for  many  of  his  opinions.  If  it  could 
be  proved,  that  he  passed  some  years  in  Persia,  and  was 
there  during  the  life  of  Zoroaster,  it  is  certainly  not  impro- 
bable, that  he  conversed  with  some  of  the  Jews  who  were 
still  in  that  country  ;  and  the  Jewish  scriptures,  if  he  had 
met  with  them,  would  certainly  have  made  an  impression 
upon  a  mind  like  that  of  Pythagoras ^  But  all  this  is  ex- 
tremely uncertain  ;  and  it  is  much  safer  to  suppose,  that 
whatever  religious  or  philosophical  opinions  Pythagoras 
adopted  from  foreign  countries,  were  received  by  him  in 
Egypt. 

The  life  of  Pythagoras,  as  written  by  Brucker,  contains 
almost  every  thing  which  can  be  collected  upon  the  subject, 
and  an  appendix  to  it  is  added  in  vol.  VI.  p.  257. 

NOTE  27.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  70. 

The  most  detailed  account  of  the  translation  of  the  scrip- 
tures into  Greek  is  that  of  Aristeas,  who  professes  to  have 
been  one  of  the  persons  employed.  It  is  quoted  largely  by 
Eusebius"^,  who  calls  the  author  Aristasus ;  and  it  is  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  second  volume  of  Havercamp's 
edition  of  Josephus.  The  authenticity  of  the  account  was 
fully  believed  by  Josephus  and  Philo ;  and  some  modern 
writers  have  been  inclined  to  receive  it :  but  the  majority 
must  be  considered  to  have  pronounced  against  it.  The 
names  of  the  principal  writers,  who  have  treated  of  Aristeas, 
will  be  found  below".  According  to  this  narration  the 
number  of  translators  was  seventy-two.    A  Jewish  writer  of 

^  Vol.  I.  p.  983,  &c.  Tlie  journey  of  Pythagoras  to  Persia  has  been  main- 
tained by  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  30.  and  by  Hj'de,  p.  297,  298. 

1  Brucker  gives  references  to  many  writers,  who  supposed  Pythagoras  to 
have  borrowed  from  the  Jews,  p.  1004,  note  ".  We  may  add  Buddeus,  de 
Har.  Jul.  p.  616,  617.  Wendelinus,  Diss,  de  Tetracty  Pythagorce.  Hue- 
tius,  Dtm.  Evang:  IV.  2.  7.  p.  44.  Reuchliniis,  de  Arte  C'abalistica,  I.  II. 
p.  775.  cd.  1550.  More,  Co7iJectura  Cabbalisiira,  ]).  I  e,4.  8.  Andreas,  ^.r- 
amen  generate  Cabbalee  Philos.  H.  Mori,  p.  67.  Langlus,  in  Diss,  ut  supra, 
p.  639,  640. 

'"  Prsep.  Evaug.  VIII.  2,  &c. 

"  1.  Vossius,  de  LXX.  Interp.  eorumque  Chronolog.  Walton,  Prolegom, 
ad  Bibl.  These  were  inclined  to  believe  the  work  of  Aristeas.  Leo  Gastrins 
and  Alph.  Salmero  supposed  it  to  be  interpolated.  The  first  person,  who  pro- 
nounced the  work  to  be  spurious,  was  Ludovicus  Vives.  He  was  followed  by 
Scaliger,  Ant.  Van  Dalen,  Dissert,  super  Aristea ;  H.  Hody,  Diss,  contra 
Hist.  Aristea,  et  dc  Bibliornm.  Te.vtibus  originalibus.  Brucker,  vol.  II. 
p.  686.  Wolfius,  Bibl.  Hebr.  part.  I.  p.  213. 
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the  twelfth  century "  speaks  of  seventy  elders  being  sent 
from  Jerusalem,  one  of  whom  was  Eleazer,  at  the  suggestion 
of  Aristseus  :  a  passage  has  been  adduced  from  the  Talmud, 
which  speaks  of  five  only  of  the  elders  having  made  the 
translation  P :  but  other  passages  in  the  Talmud  ^  confirm 
the  story  of  Ptolemy  having  committed  the  work  to  seventy- 
two  persons,  who  each  of  them  translated  the  whole  of  the 
scriptures,  and  yet  all  of  them  agreed  even  to  every  letter  ^. 
These  different  stories  certainly  throw  an  air  of  suspicion 
over  the  whole  transaction:  but  the  most  sceptical  person 
has  not  doubted,  whether  the  translation,  or  at  least  a  part 
of  it,  Avas  made  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Some 
have  contended,  that  the  books  of  Moses  were  alone  trans- 
lated, because  Josephus  and  Aristeas  speak  only  of  the 
Law  s :  but  it  seems  doubtful,  whether  this  expression  was 
not  used  by  the  Jews  for  the  whole  of  the  scriptures.  It  is  at 
least  certain,  that  at  the  time  when  the  Book  of  Ecclesiasticus 
was  written'^,  the  whole  of  the  Jewish  scriptures  had  been 
translated  into  Greek;  and  this  was  at  least  one  hundred 
years  before  Christ.  Another  controversy  has  been  raised, 
as  to  whether  there  was  not  an  older  translation,  which  had 
been  made  before  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  The  evidence  of 
such  a  fact  rests  upon  the  single  authority  of  Aristobulus, 
who  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexandria"  and  Eusebius'': 
and  the  accuracy  of  it  is  important  to  those  persons,  who 
suppose  Pythagoras  and  Plato  to  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Jewish  scriptures.  The  names  of  the  writers,  who 
have  discussed  the  question,  may  be  seen  below  y. 

"  Joseplms  Gorionides,  Til.  17.  p.  104.  ed.  Oxon.  1706.  See  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  III.  p.  249. 

I  P  Massecheth  Sopherim,  I.  7.  "  Quinqiie  seniores  scripseinnt  Legem  Graece 
"  pro  Ptolemseo  rege,  fuitque  iste  dies  acerbus  Israeli,  sicut  dies  quo  factus 
"  est  vitulus,  eo  quod  Lex  noti  potuit  verti  secundum  quod  est  ei  necessa- 
*'  rium."    See  Lightfoot,  Hora  Heir,  in  Matt.  i.  23. 

<)  Megillah,  fol.  9. 

•■  The  latter  incredible  legend  was  received  byPhilo  Judaeus,  rle  Vita  Mo- 
sis,  vol.  IL  p.  140.  Justin  Martyr,  Cohort.  13.  p.  17.  (who  says  that  he  had 
seen  at  Alexandria  the  vestiges  of  the  different  apartments  which  the  trans- 
lators used:)   Irenseus,  III.  21.  2.  p.  215,  &c.  &c. 

'  L.  Bos  in  bis  Prolegomena  has  given  instances,  in  which  the  style  of  the 
Pentateuch  differs  from  that  of  the  other  books.  But  this  might  very  natu- 
rally have  arisen  from  different  persons  having  been  emploj'ed  upon  different 
parts  of  the  work,  as  in  the  case  of  our  own  English  version. 

«  See  the  Prologue  to  that  Book. 

»  Strom.  I.  22.  p.  410. 

«  Prsp.  Evang.  VII.  13.  p.  323.  IX.  6.  XIII.  12. 

y  Walton,  Prolegom.  IX.  6.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  316.  J.  G. 
Engelbach,  Diss,  de  Versione  Grceca  LXXvirali  antiquiore.  Reimannus, 
Hist.  Theol.  Jiidaicce,  VII.  4.  p.  no.  Hody,  ut  supra,  I.  9.  p.  48.  Wolfius, 
Bibl.  Hebr.  part.  II.  p.  445.  Hottinger,  Thesaur.  Philolog.  I.  3.  3.  p  281. 
Cellarius,  Diss,  de  LXX  Interpret.    G.  Hencke,  de  Usu  LXX  Interpret. 
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NOTE  28.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  71. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  R.  Simon  2,  that  the  Jews  brought 
their  notions  of  Angels  and  Spirits  from  Babylon.  This  is 
opposed  by  Brucker^,  who  observes,  that  there  are  many 
traces  of  a  belief  in  the  ministry  of  Angels  to  be  found  in 
the  sacred  writings,  which  are  older  than  the  time  of  the 
captivity.  This  is  perfectly  true:  and  Simon  probably  only 
meant  to  say,  that  the  Jews  added  many  superstitious  no- 
tions to  their  former  faith  upon  this  subject.  Some  curious 
information  concerning  the  Jewish  belief  in  Angels  may  be 
seen  in  Hyde  b,  who  quotes  a  passage  from  the  Jerusalem 
Talmud,  in  which  it  is  said,  "  that  the  names  of  months 
"  and  of  Angels  came  up  with  the  Jews  from  Babylonia,  as 
"  for  instance  Gabriel,  Michael,  lyar,  Nisan,  &c."  This 
notion  has  been  adopted  by  most  writers,  and  particularly 
by  Beausobre'^,  who  observes  with  truth  that  we  do  not 
find  the  name  of  an  Angel  in  any  book  of  the  Jews,  which 
was  written  before  the  captivity.  A  German  wi-iter  has  ob- 
served, that  in  2  Sam.  xxiv.  1.  David  is  said  to  have  been 
moved  hy  God  to  number  the  people:  but  in  1  Chron.  xxi. 
1.  the  same  act  is  ascribed  to  the  instigation  of  Satan :  upon 
which  he  remarks,  "  The  Jews  before  the  Babylonish  cap- 
"  tivity  were  accustomed  to  speak  of  God,  as  the  immediate 
"  author  of  all  thmgs,  good  and  bad :  but  after  that,  they 
"  believed  that  the  world  was  governed  by  the  intervention 
"  of  angels,  and  especially  that  evil  angels  exerted  their 
"  powers  to  the  destruction  of  men.  It  is  therefore  no  won- 
"  der  that  the  author  of  the  Book  of  Chronicles,  (Ezra,  as 
"  most  think,)  should  change  the  form  of  speech  before 
"  used  into  that  which  prevailed  in  his  time,  and  ascribe  to 
"  the  instigation  of  the  Devil,  or  of  an  evil  Genius,  an  evertt 
"  so  hurtful  to  the  Israelites  "i."  The  remark  is  ingenious, 
and  may  perhaps  be  true ;  though  the  maker  of  it  appears 
to  have  overlooked  the  poetical  imagery  of  the  Book  of  Job 
i.  6,  &c.  From  the  introduction  of  Satan  in  the  latter  pas- 
sage, Warburton  has  drawn  an  argument  for  the  late  date 
of  that  Book  ^  :  but  it  has  been  shewn,  that  the  Jews  were 

Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  637.  II  p.  687.  Waterland,  vol.  VIII.  p.  5.  Brett's  Dis- 
sertation on  the  ancient  Version  of  the  Bible,  (printed  in  Watson's  Tracts, 
vol.  III.  p.  I.)  and  particularly  Matter,  sicr  I'Ecole  d'Alexandrie,  torn.  I. 
p.  74. 

^  Hist.  Crit.  Vet.  Test.  I.  7.  p.  48.  «  Vol.  II.  p.  723. 

b  Hist.  Relig.  Vet.  Pers.  c.  20.  p.  268,  &c. 

<^  Vol.  II.  p.  624.  where  there  is  much  curious  matter  concerning  Angels. 

"^  Dathe,  Translation  of  the  Historical  Books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

•  Divine  Legation,  VI.  2. 
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acquainted  with  the  name  and  offices  of  Satan  long  before 
their  captivity,  though  they  looked  upon  him  not  as  an  in- 
dependent evil  Spirit,  but  as  a  subordinate  minister  of  God^. 
It  is  in  this  light,  that  he  is  represented  in  the  Book  of  Job. 
If  we  look  into  the  Cabbala,  or  the  writings  of  the  later 
Rabbis,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  the  Cabbalistic  doc- 
trine concerning  Angels  received  great  additions  from  the 
East.  Buddeus  was  more  inclined  to  deduce  it  from  the 
Platonists :  but  it  would  be  much  easier  to  shew,  that  the 
Platonists  altered  their  philosophical  opinions  upon  this 
point  from  their  intercourse  with  the  Jews:  and  it  was  then, 
as  I  have  remarked  in  note  -■*,  that  the  Angels  of  Scripture 
were  said  to  be  the  same  with  the  Daemons  of  Plato.  I  shall 
only  observe,  that  the  Cabbalists  make  ten  orders  or  de- 
grees of  Angels,  though  they  differ  in  their  names :  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  Pneumatica  Kahhalistica,  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Kahhala  denuclata  of  Knorrius,  part.  3.  Diss. 
II.  6.  p.  227:  Reuchlinus,  de  Arte  Cabbcdistica,  1.  III. 
p.  836.  and  Maimonides,  de  Fundament.  Leg.  II.  8.  p.  18. 
The  reader,  who  is  curious  in  these  matters,  may  consult 
the  work  entitled  de  Ccelesti  Hierarchia,  which  has  been 
ascribed  to  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  but  is  demonstrably 
of  a  much  later  date,  and  was  probably  composed  in  the 
fourth  century.  The  writer  appears  to  have  been  a  Platonist, 
who  borrowed  largely  from  the  mystical  rhapsodies  of  the 
Cabbalists.  Beside  the  authors  already  mentioned,  I  would 
refer  to  a  Dissertation  upon  Apoc.  XII.  7,  8,  9-  written  by 
Schwartze,  and  inserted  in  the  Thesaurus  Theolog.  ap- 
pended to  the  Critici  Sacri,  where  references  may  be  found 
to  all  the  principal  writers,  who  have  treated  of  Angels. 
See  also  Th.  Gale,  Observ.  ad  Jamblicum^  p.  206. 

NOTE  29.  See  Lecture  III.  p.  72. 
Josephus  informs  us,  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  many  of  the  Jews  at  Jerusalem,  and 
even  of  the  priests,  had  intermarried  with  foreigners,  which 
was  considered  by  the  stricter  party  as  having  dangerous 
consequences  D.  We  read  also,  that  many  Jews  were  en- 
listed in  Alexander''s  army,  when  he  marched  from  Jeru- 
salem'^ :  and  though  it  is  added,  that  they  stipulated  for 
leave  to  follow  their  peculiar  usages,  it  is  not  likely  that  the 

^  See  Russell,  On  the  religious  Belief  and  Practices  of  the  ancient  He- 
brews, I.  2. 

fe  Antiq.  XI.  8.  2. 

•"  lb.  5.  Hecataeus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius,  {Prap.  Evang.  IX.  4.  p.  408.) 
says  that  they  served  in  the  armies  of  Alexander  and  his  successors. 
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manners  of  a  Grecian  camp,  or  a  campaign  in  the  East, 
would  not  produce  an  effect.  The  same  author  informs  us, 
that  a  large  party  at  Jerusalem  adopted  Greek  manners  in 
the  time  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes',  or  A.  C.  170.  and  we 
learn  the  same  from  the  books  of  the  Maccabees''.  At  a 
later  period  much  innovation  of  this  kind  nuist  have  been 
introduced  by  the  addiction  of  Herod  to  Roman  manners ; 
and  Josephus  informs  us,  that  the  example  of  the  king  was 
copied  by  many  of  his  followers'.  He  speaks  also  of  there 
beinff  a  great  number  of  Jews  settled  in  different  cities  of 
Ionia,  who  complained  to  Agrippa  of  receivmg  many  msults, 
and  not  being  permitted  to  follow  their  own  customs"^.  That 
the  Jews  were  generally  considered  to  be  averse  to  adopting 
any  thing  from  abroad,  requires  no  proof.  Josephus  quotes 
Molon  as  bringing  this  as  a  charge  against  his  countrymen": 
and  the  Rabbis  have  preserved  a  ridiculous  story  concern- 
ing the  Greek  language  being  forbidden  to  be  taught,  while 
Aristobulus  was  besieging  Hyrcanus^.  Whatever  efforts 
may  have  been  made  in  this  way,  it  is  certain  that  the  Greek 
language  came  to  be  of  very  frequent  use  among  the  Jews. 
Lightfoot  has  shewn  from  the  Talmuds,  that  the  expression 
in  Vernacula  GrcccaP  was  common  with  the  Rabbis :  and  no- 
thing can  be  stronger  than  the  words  of  one  of  them^,  who 
says  "  that  the  Jews  wrote  for  the  most  part  in  the  Greek 
"  language  for  the  sake  of  the  common  people,  who  under  the 
"  second  temple  were  more  skilled  in  that,  than  in  their  na- 
"  tive  language."  He  then  confirms  his  remark  by  the  ex- 
ample of  Philo,  and  I  shall  give  abundant  evidence  of  the 
prevalence  of  Grecian  manners  with  the  Jews,  when  I  speak 
of  that  writer.  The  reader  may  consult  Buddeus,  Hist. 
Eccles.  V.  jT.  tom.  II.  ad  period.  2.  VII.  17-  Hist.  Philo- 
soph.  Ehr.  p.  213.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  703,  708.  M.  Leidek- 
kerus,  de  Statu  Keipubl.  Heh.  IX.  3,  6.  p.  628.  et  de  Re- 
puM.  Eh'.  XII.  6.  7.  p.  673.  Spencerus,  de  Ritibus^  &c. 
HebrcEorum  a  Geiitiinn  Usu  desumptis.  Le  Clerc,  Epist. 
Grit.  IX.  p.  250,  303. 

'  lb.  XII.  5.  I.  In  XIII.  I.  I.  he  speaks  of  those  who  had  abandoned  the 
customs  of  their  country,  and  adopted  tov  khivov  (iiov. 

^  I  Mac.i.  12,  43.  See  also  x.  14.  2  Mac.  iv.  9,  10,  13, 19.  vi.  i,  6,  7.  viii.  i. 
xiv.  3.  Also  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  703. 

'  Antiq.  XV.  9.  5.  XVI.  5.         •""  lb.  XVI.  2.  3.         "  Cont.  Apion.  II.  36. 

°  It  may  be  seen  in  the  Dissertation  of  Munster  ad  Act.  x.  13.  in  the  The- 
saurus Philolog.  (Crit  Sacr.  p.  451-)    See  also  Biscoe  On  the  ^cts,  p.  81,  &C. 

P  ••31V  ^^b1.  Lightfoot,  Hor(E  Heb.  ad  Mat.  i.  23. 

<)  R.  Abraham  Harophe,  Massecket Schekaliin ,  c.  35.  See  Morus,  delAngua 
authentica  Novi  Testament'i  in  the  Thesaurus  Philolog.  part.  II.  Crit.  Sacr.  p. 
62.  and  the  Dissertation  of  Langius,  §.  42.  in  part.  I.  of  the  same  Thesaurus, 
p.  641.  Also  Schwartzius,  de  opinatis  Discipulorum  Christi  Solacismis,  X. 
16.  p.s7. 
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NOTE  30.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  73. 

The  most  untenable  position  that  was  ever  advanced  con- 
cerning the  Book  of  Wisdom  is  that  of  its  having  been  written 
by  Solomon  r.  Others  have  ascribed  it  to  Philo  Senior,  who 
hved  about  A.  C.  155.  and  others,  without  the  slightest 
foundation,  to  Philo  Judaeus^.  The  real  author  of  the 
book  will  perhaps  be  never  ascertained  :  but  the  opinion  of 
those  persons  seems  well  founded,  who  fix  the  date  of  its 
composition  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  before  Christ. 
That  the  writer,  whoever  he  was,  had  blended  the  doctrines 
of  Plato  with  those  of  the  Jews,  seems  to  have  been  proved 
by  Brucker  beyond  all  dispute^,  though  it  has  been  denied 
by  Buddeus".  I  would  only  refer  to  the  following  passages, 

I.  7.   VII.  22,  25.  VIII.  7,  20.  IX.  8.  XL  17.  XVI.  12. 

XVIII.  15.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  nine  first  chap- 
ters have  marks  of  being  written  by  a  diiferent  author  from 
those  which  follow.  See  Houbigant,  Prolegom.  in  Not. 
Crit.  p.  ccxvii. 

NOTE  31.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  73. 
'^H  TlXoLToov  (p»Aovi'^ej  yj  ^'t\cuv  TrXaTwv/^sj,  Vel  Plato philonizat 
vel  Philo  platonizat,  was  a  common  proverb  with  Greek  and 
Latin  writers,  and  is  to  be  found  even  in  the  Talmud''. 
Manyof  the  Fathers  have  noticed  the  agreement:  e.g.  Jerom 
writes,  "  What  shall  I  say  of  Philo,  whom  the  critics  de- 
"  dare  to  be  a  second  or  a  Jewish  Platoy.'*"  Eusebius  also 
remarked  of  Philo,  that  he  "  emulated  particularly  the  school 
"  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  =^.'"  He  could  hardly  indeed  have 
copied  one  of  these  philosophers,  without  also  copying  the 
other;  for  Plato,  as  I  have  observed,  adopted  many  of  the 
sentiments  of  Pythagoras ;  and  the  agreement  between  them 

>■  This  was  maintained  principally  by  N.  H.  Guudlingius,  Ohserv.  Halenses. 
vol.  V.  Obs.  13.  The  names  of  other  persons  maybe  seen  in  Mollerus,  Homo- 
nymoscopia,  p.  226. 

'  See  Kortholtns,  de  Cunone  Scripturce,  c.  13.  p.  278.  Kippiugius,  exerc. 

XIX.  de  saaa  Scriptura,  n.  130.  Huetins,  Dem.  JSvang.  Prop.  IV.  p.  198. 
Du  Pin.  Prolegom.  in  S.S.  I.  3.  15.  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  735. 
Buddeus,  Hist.  JEccl.  V.  T.  vol.  II.  p.  967.  Wolfius,  Biblioth.  Heb.  Part.  I.  p. 

973- 

«  Vol.  II.  p.  694.  and  in  a  special  Dissertation  de  Vestigiis  Philosophies 
jllexundrina;  in  Libro  Sapienliw,  published  in  tie  Miscell.  Herolin.  vol.  VI. 
p.  150.  See  also  Matter  Essai  Historique  siir  I'Ecole  d'  Alexandrie.,  toni.  II. 
p.  141. 

»  Hist.  Phil.  Ebr.  p.  80. 

"  Siiidas.     Photius  Cod.  105.  p.  277.    Hieron.  de  Vir.  Illustr.  c.  XI.  vol. 

II.  p.  835.  Isidor,  Pelus.  III.  ep.  81.  p.  287.  cd.  1638.  and  the  refe-i-cDcc  to 
the  Talmud  in  note  1.  p.  345. 

y  Epist.  LXX.  ad  Magnum,  vol.  I.  p.  426.  '  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  4. 
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was  pointed  out,  not  only  by  Diogenes  Laertius^,  but  by 
Aristotle  himself  b.  That  Philo  followed  the  philosophy  of 
Pythagoras,  has  been  noticed  by  other  ecclesiastical  writers'^: 
and  his  own  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us,  enable  us 
to  confirm  the  observation.  He  quotes  the  Pythagoreans  in 
one  of  his  treatises'^,  and  in  another  he  speaks  of  them  as 
"  the  most  sacred  band  of  the  Pythagoreans e."  This  will 
account  for  the  many  allusions  which  he  makes  to  the  mys- 
tical powers  of  certain  numbers  :  and  when  speaking  of  the 
number  4,  he  shews  at  the  same  time  his  partiality  to  Pytha- 
goras and  Plato,  and  his  inclination  to  see  an  agreement 
between  these  philosophers  and  Moses.  His  words  are, 
"  The  number  4  is  particularly  distinguished  by  all  the 
"  philosophers  who  believe  in  incorporeal  and  intellectual 
"  substances,  and  especially  by  Moses  f:"  he  then  quotes 
Levit.  xix.  24.  References  will  be  given  below  to  other  pas- 
sages, in  which  he  indulges  in  the  same  fanciful  allusion  to 
certain  numbersS.  Nor  were  these  the  only  philosophers, 
whose  systems  appear  to  have  been  studied  by  Philo.  He 
quotes  Zeno^  and  Heraclitus'  by  name;  and  his  agreement 
with  the  Stoical  philosophy  has  been  observed  by  his  editor 
Mangeyl^.  But  Plato  was  the  master,  to  whom  he  made 
the  greatest  surrender  of  his  reason  and  his  fancy  ;  and  in 
following  the  speculations  of  that  writer  upon  the  nature 
and  the  operations  of  the  Deity,  he  seems  almost  to  have 
forgotten,  that  his  own  scriptures  proceeded  from  God  him- 
self. With  this  remark  I  might  have  concluded  this  note, 
if  among  other  paradoxes  the  Platonism  of  Philo  had  not 
been  denied  by  certain  writers.  This  was  done  particularly 
by  Jonsius  in  his  History  of  Philosophy  i,  and  Buddeus  was  at 
first  inclined  to  take  the  same  view,  but  afterwards  changed 
his  opinion"^.  Jonsius  was  most  satisfactorily  refuted  by 
Fabricius";  and  Le  Clerc'^,  and  BruckerP,  have  also  shewn 

»  III.  8.  b  Metaphys.  I.  6. 

«  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  1.  15.  p.  360.  Sozomen.  I.  12.  It  is  rather  strange 
that  Valesiiis,  in  his  note  upon  the  latter  passage,  should  express  his  igno- 
rance why  Philo  is  called  a  Pythagorean.     See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  1088. 

^  Leg.  Allegor.  I.  vol.  I.  p.  46. 

•  Tov  TMv  TluSayo^liaiv  li^coTarov  $iairi>v.  Quod  Uher  sit,  &C.  vol.  II.  p.  445. 

^  De  Abrahaino,  vol.  II.  p.  3. 

s  De  Mundi  Opific.  vol.  I.  p.  3.  De  Mose,  III.  vol,  II.  p.  152.  De  X.  Ora- 
culis,  p.  183,  198.  De  special.  Leg.  p.  353. 

■>  ]3e  Nom.  Mutat.  vol.  I.  p.  589.  Quodliher  sit,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  453. 

•  Quis  Rer.  divin.  Haeres.  vol.  I.  p.  503.  ^  Praef.  p.  viii.         '   III.  4. 
™  Hist.  Philosoph.  Ebr.  p.  216.     The  attachment  of  Philo  to   Platonism 

was  denied  by  Vander  Wayen,  de  voce  x'oyo;.  p.  42. 

"  Bibl.  Gr.  IV.  4.  vol.  III.  p.  105.  and  rfe  Plalonismo  Philonis,lj\ps.  j6g^. 

"  Epist.  Crit.  VIII.  p.  256. 

P  Vol.  II.  p.  801.  See  also  Mosheim  in  Cudworth,  IV.  36.  vol.  I.  p.  828. 
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beyond  dispute  that  Pliilo  was  deeply  imbued  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy.  I  have  already  given  some  proofs  of 
this  when  speaking  of  Philo's  belief  in  the  eternity  of  matter; 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  produce  some  more  instances 
when  speaking  of  the  Logos  ;  and  having  made  a  collection 
of  all  the  passages  of  Philo,  which  bear  upon  this  point,  I 
select  the  following  as  carrying  most  demonstration  :  "When 
"  God  foresaw,  as  God,  that  there  can  be  no  good  imita- 
"  tion  of  that  which  is  good,  without  an  example  {jiapu- 
"  8riy/x.a),  and  that  none  of  the  objects  of  sense  can  be  free 
"  from  blemish,  unless  it  is  fashioned  after  an  archetypal 
"  and  intellectual  Idea,  when  he  wished  to  create  this  vi- 
"•  sible  world,  he  first  formed  that  which  is  intellectual, 
"  that  he  might  produce  this  corporeal  world  by  using 
"  that  which  is  incorporeal  and  most  divine  in  its  form,  as 
"  an  example  5  thus  the  younger  is  the  likeness  of  the  elder, 
"  and  contains  as  many  sensible  objects  as  there  are  intel- 
"  lectual  in  the  others."  He  supports  this  notion  of  Ideas 
by  referring  to  Gen.  ii.  5.  and  asks,  "  Does  he  not  then 
"  manifestly  represent  incorporeal  and  intellectual  Ideas, 
"  which  are  the  seals  by  which  the  objects  of  sense  are  pro- 
"  duced ''  P"  In  the  same  manner  he  extracts  from  Gen.  i. 
26.  the  notion  of  "  the  sensible  man"  being  formed  after 
the  likeness  of  "an  intellectual  man  s." 

Philo's  notion  concerning  the  stars  exactly  resembled  that 
of  Plato.  Thus  he  says  that  before  the  creation  of  man 
"  there  were  certain  natures  endued  with  reason,  some  in- 
"  corporeal  and  intellectual,  others  not  without  bodies,  such 
"  as  the  stars  ^"  In  another  place  he  says  of  the  stars, 
that  "philosophers  have  pronounced  them  to  be  living 
"  beings,  and  altogether  intellectual  ".""  He  applies  to  them 
the  term  "living  beings'"  in  other  passages^:  and  he  calls 
them  "the  blessed  company  of  the  sensible  Deities >',""  an 
expression  which  no  other  than  a  Platonist  would  have 
used.  It  is  perhaps  needless  after  these  instances  to  re- 
mark, that  Philo  quotes  Plato  in  several  places ;  and  in  ad- 
ducing a  passage  from  the  Theoetetus  he  says,  that  it  is 
"  magnificently  expressed  by  one  of  great  note  among  those 
"  who  are  admired  for  their  philosophy  2.*" 

1  De  Mundi  Opific.  vol.  I.  p.  4.  Compare  the  Timaeus,  p.  28.      f  lb.  p.  ^o. 

'  lb.  p.  32.  Leg.  Alleg.  I.  p.  49.  53.  61.  II.  p.  67.  69.  III.  p.  106.  Sec 
Chiilcidius,  §.  54.  p.  299.  §.  276.  p.  381.  where  Philo  is  quoted  :  and  Beaii- 
sobre,  vol.  II.  p.  314. 

'  De  Mundi  Opific.  p.  34.  "  De  Plant.  Noe.  vol.  I.  p.  331. 

"  De  Mundi  Opific.  p.  17.  De  Somn'us,  p.  641.  De  Gigant.  p.  263,  &c.  &c. 

>  De  Miiudi  Incorrupt,  vol.  II.  p.  501.  See  Plato  as  quoted  at  p.  55.  note  ^. 

*  De  Profugis,  vol.  I.  p.  555. 
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Philo's  fondness  for  allegorizing  the  scriptvires  is  another 
peculiar  and  striking  feature  in  his  works.  His  treatises 
upon  the  different  books  of  Moses  are  a  perpetual  commen- 
tary of  this  kind :  and  though  we  cannot  suppose  him  to 
have  believed  that  all  the  facts  recorded  by  Moses  had  no 
real  and  historical  existence,  some  of  his  expressions  might 
almost  lead  us  to  this  conclusion.  He  explains  the  story  of 
Paradise  by  an  allegory^,  as  he  does  the  formation  of 
Eve'':  and  when  discoursing  of  Gen.  iv.  14.  he  says,  "Let 
"  no  one,  by  admitting  the  obvious  meaning  of  the  passage 
"  without  examination,  ascribe  his  own  foolish  notions  to 
"  the  Law :  but  by  considering  what  is  enigmatically  and 
"  covertly  intended,  let  him  discover  the  truth  c."  He  be- 
gins his  comment  upon  Gen.  iv.  16.  with  saying,  "  Let  us 
"  now  inquire,  whether  we  ought  to  attach  a  more  figura- 
"  tive  meaning  to  the  words  of  Moses,  since  the  obvious 
"  and  apparent  signification  is  very  far  from  the  truth  ^  :" 
and  he  says  afterwards,  "  It  remains  therefore,  when  we 
"  consider  that  none  of  the  passages  before  us  are  taken  in 
"  their  primary  sense,  that  we  should  betake  ourselves  to 
"  allegory  '^."  In  another  place,  after  noticing  the  literal 
interpreters  of  a  passage,  he  says,  "  I  find  no  fault  with 
"  these,  for  perhaps  they  also  have  truth  upon  their  side: 
"  but  I  would  advise  them  not  to  stop  here,  but  to  proceed 
"  to  the  figurative  explanations ;  considering  that  the  letter 
"  of  the  scriptures  is  a  kind  of  shadow  of  the  substance, 
"  but  the  meanino-  contained  within  it  is  the  real  and  sub- 
"  stantial  truth  f."  Notwithstanding  these  passages,  I  can- 
not persuade  myself,  as  I  observed  above,  that  Philo  did 
not  believe  the  books  of  Moses  to  be  historically  true.  He 
is  generally  looked  upon  as  the  first  writer  who  adopted  the 
allegorical  method  of  interpretation ;  and  we  certainly  can 
hardly  conceive  that  any  other  person  ever  carried  it  to  a 
greater  length.  But  we  are  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
the  works  of  the  learned  Jews  of  that  period  to  say  when 
the  system  began.  Josephus  was  not  addicted  to  it;  but 
Aristeas,  who  is  quoted  by  EusebiusS,  and  Aristobulus, 
who  lived  before  Philo  wrote  upon  the  subject  h,  defends 
and  explains  the  use  of  it.  It  was  practised  by  the  Essenes, 
as  is  shewn  in  the  following  note ;  and  the  Cabbala,  as  I 

a  De  Mundi  Opific.  p.  37.  Le^:  Alleg.  I.  p.  52.   Be  Plant.  Noe.  p.  334. 
^  Leg.  Alleg.  II.  p.  70.  *■  Quod  deterius,  &c.  vol.  I.  p.  221. 

••  De  Poster.  Caini,  p.  226.  "  Hi.  p.  227. 

f  De  Confus.  Ling.  vol.  I.  p.  434.  See  Be  Joseph,  vol.  II.  p.  46.  Be  X. 
Oraculis,  p.  180. 

e  Prsep.  Evaug.  VIII.  9.  p.  370. 

••  Origea.  cont.  Celsuni,  IV.  51.  p.  542.  543. 
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have  already  observed,  abounded  with  it :  and  every  thing 
leads  us  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  was  in  the  philosophical 
schools  of  Alexandria,  that  the  secondary  or  alleoorical  me- 
thod of  interpreting  scripture  took  its  rise'.  The  word, 
which  Philo  so  often  uses  for  the  secondary  or  allegorical 
signification  of  a  passage,  vTrovoiu,  is  to  be  found  in  the  same 
sense  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  who  shews  that  the  custom 
then  existed  of  giving  an  allegorical  meaning  to  what  Ho- 
mer and  the  other  poets  said  of  the  Gods'^.  That  this  me- 
thod of  explaining  the  popular  mythology  prevailed  in  a 
great  degree  both  in  Greece  and  Egypt,  may  be  seen  in 
the  quotations  from  Diodorus  Siculus,  Plutarch,  &c.  made 
by  Eusebius^  The  reader  may  consult  Mosheim,  Instit, 
Maj.  p.  230;  and  the  practice  of  the  later  Platonists  may 
be  illustrated  by  what  Marinus  says  of  Proclus,  Vita,  c.  33. 
p.  84.  ed.  Fab  rich.  See  also  Mosheim,  de  turhata  per  Pla- 
tonicos  Ecclesia,  §.  21.  Huetius,  Origenian.  II.  Quaest. 
XIII.3.  p.  242. 

NOTE  32.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  75. 
I  have  followed  the  generality  of  writers  in  considering 
the  Therapeutas  of  Philo  to  have  been  a  division  of  the 
Essenes:  but  Valesius"^  is  certainly  right  in  his  observa- 
tion, that  Philo  does  not  call  them  so ;  and  there  is  much 
weight  in  the  arguments  which  he  advances  to  shew  that 
they  were  not  Essenes.  Scaliger  considered  them  to  be  so". 
I  am  not  much  concerned  in  deciding  this  question ;  and  I 
only  mean  to  remark,  that  the  same  state  of  things,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  Therapeutae  in  Egypt,  contributed  also  to 
the  growth  of  Gnosticism.  I  cannot  however  see  any  rea- 
son for  thinking  that  Philo  meant  to  speak  of  the  Thera- 
peutae as  a  Jewish  sect,  though  many  Jews  may  have  be- 
longed to  them,  and  the  Jewish  doctrines  may  have  in- 
fluenced the  whole  body^.  Josephus  observes,  that  the 
Essenes  resembled  the  Pythagoreans  in  the  austerity  of 
their  lives  P:  and  Brucker  considers  the  remark  to  apply  to 
the  Therapeutae  of  Egypt,  as  well  as  to  the  Essenes  of  Pa- 

'  See  Mosbeim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  ^3.  not.  ^. 

^  De  Republic.  II.  p.  378.  i  Prap.  Evang.  III. 

"•  Ad  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  17.  It  might  be  doubted,  whether  Josephus  does  not 
allude  to  the  Therapeutae  in  De  Bel.  Jud.  II.  8.  13.  and,  if  so,  he  certaini}' 
makes  them  a  branch  of  the  Essenes.  Valesius  appears  to  have  overlooked 
the  passage. 

n  De  Emend.  Temp.  VI.  p.  538.  ed.  1629. 

"  Langius  published  a  dissertation,  de  Esstpis,  in  1721,  in  which  he  argued, 
that  the  Essenes  were  a  Gentile,  and  not  a  Jewish  sect.  I  mean  the  remark 
made  above  to  apply  only  to  the  Therapeutte. 

P  Antiq.  XV.  10.  4. 
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lestineq.  A  modern  writer ^^  observes,  "Quant  aux  Esse- 
"  niens  et  aux  Therapeutes,  le  melange  des  pratiques  ori- 
"  entales  et  occidentales,  des  opinions  persanes  et  pythago- 
"  riciennes,  qui  caracterise  le  philonisine,  plus  encore  le 
"  gnosticisme,  est  si  patent  chez  les  uns  et  les  autres,  qu'on 
"  ne  sauroit  meme  le  con  tester."  This  is  precisely  my  own 
opinion  :  and  I  would  particularly  notice  the  following  pas- 
sage in  Philo*,  who  tells  us,  "that  when  they  read  their 
"  sacred  books,  they  study  their  peculiar  philosophy,  and 
"  have  recourse  to  allegory :  for  they  think  that  the  literal 
"  signification  is  the  symbol  of  a  hidden  meaning,  which  is 
"  discovered  in  a  secondary  sense.  They  have  also  writ- 
"  ings  of  people  who  lived  long  ago,  who  were  the  founders 
*'  of  the  sect,  and  left  many  specimens  of  the  allegorical 
"  kind,  which  are  used  as  models.*"  This  reminds  us  very 
strongly  of  the  system  pursued  in  the  Alexandrian  schools 
both  by  Jews  and  Platonists:  and  whoever  reads  the  whole 
description  given  by  Philo,  will  see  that  the  Thcrapeutas 
had  many  points  in  common  with  those  Gnostics,  who  led 
austere  and  ascetic  lives.  I  might  have  been  tempted  to 
dwell  longer  upon  this  subject,  if  it  had  not  been  already 
exhausted  by  Brucker"^;  to  whom  I  refer  the  reader  for 
every  information  concerning  the  history  of  the  Essenes. 
He  will  also  furnish  references  to  all  the  writers  who  pre- 
ceded him,  and  to  those  who  have  refuted  the  very  extrava- 
gant hypothesis  of  the  Essenes  having  been  Christians. 
Fabricius  has  given  references  to  several  writers,  who  have 
treated  of  the  Therapeutas,  in  his  Salntaris  Lux  Evangelii, 
&c.  c.  III.  p. 51 :  and  I  may  add  the  Ecclesiastical  History 
lately  published  by  Neander ",  in  which  good  reasons  are 
advanced  for  not  considering  the  Therapeutae  as  connected 
with  the  Essenes.  I  may  mention  also  Prideaux,  Connexion^ 
Part  II.  5.  5.  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const,  Introd.  II. 
13.  Instit.  May.  I.  2.  13.  p.  79. 

NOTE  33.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  76. 
Great  disputes  have  arisen  in  the  literary  world  concern- 
ing the  origin  of  the  Eclectic  school  of  philosophy ;  and 
some  writers  have  placed  Potamo,  who  is  said'  to  be  the 
founder  of  it,  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  others  at  the 
end  of  the  second  century.  It  is  sufficient  to  observe,  that 
the  name  of  Potamo  is  not  mentioned  by  any  author  earlier 

I  Vol.  II.  p.  764. 777. 

>■  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  I.  i.  vol.  I.  p.  91. 

»  Pag.  475..  See  also  p.  483.  '  Vol.  U.  p.  759. 

"  Allgcmeine  Geschichte  dcr  Christlichcn  Religion,  part  I.  p.  79. 
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than  Diogenes  Laertius,  who  flourished  in  the  reigns  of 
SejDtimius  Severus  and  Caracalla.  Diogenes,  after  mention- 
ing all  the  different  schools,  concludes  with  saying,  "  And 
"  a  short  time  ago  (-rrpo  Ixlyov)  a  kind  of  eclectic  sect  was 
"  introduced  by  Potamo  of  Alexandria,  who  selected  the 
"  points  which  pleased  him  out  of  each  of  the  sects"." 
Against  this  is  brought  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  who  speaks 
of  Potamo  as  having  lived  "  before  and  after  the  reign  of 
"  Augustus :"  and  some  persons  have  tried  to  torture  the 
words  of  Diogenes,  so  as  to  make  them  bear  this  meaning. 
But  the  words  -nfo  oxlyov  cannot,  by  any  process  of  criti- 
cism, be  made  to  extend  over  a  century  and  a  half;  and 
the  silence  of  all  former  writers  concerning  Potamo  is  in 
my  opinion  decisive.  I  should  therefore  agree  with  Brucker 
in  deciding  that  Potamo  lived  toward  the  end  of  the  second 
century  :  and  the  reader,  who  wishes  to  follow  up  this  ques- 
tion, will  find  in  Brucker  the  names  of  all  the  writers  wlio 
have  advocated  each  hypothesis  y.  We  must  not  however 
imagine  that  the  eclectic  philosophy  did  not  take  its  rise 
till  the  end  of  the  second  century.  I  have  perhaps  said 
enough  to  shew,  that  for  some  time  before  the  commence- 
ment of  our  era  opinions  had  been  verging  towards  eclecti- 
cism. Plato  himself  was  indeed  in  some  measure  an  eclectic 
philosopher :  and  his  successors  the  Academics  were  still 
more  so.  But  the  watchword  was  given  to  this  party,  when 
the  Ptolemys  threw  open  their  court  and  their  schools  to 
the  philosophers  of  every  sect  and  country.  It  was  then 
that  the  eclectic  philosophy  took  its  rise  ^ :  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  it  was  formed  into  any  definite  and  particular 
school,  nor  was  one  person  more  than  another  distinguished 
as  a  leader.  The  nature  of  the  case  required  it  to  be  so : 
for  what  rules  and  regulations  could  be  prescribed  for  a 
system,  the  character  and  essence  of  which  was  to  be  always 
borrowing  from  every  system,  and  consequently  to  be  ever 
on  the  change  ?  To  speak  correctly,  there  was  no  school  of 
eclectic  philosophy :  but  philosophers  of  all  schools  were 
eclectics,  and  formed  independent  schemes  for  themselves. 
This  has  not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  observed ;  and  it  is  a 
mistake  to  quote  Diogenes  Laertius  as  saying,  that  the  ec- 
lectic philosophy  took  its  rise  a  little  before  his  own  day. 


"  Prooem.  p.  5. 

y  Vol.  II.  p.  193.  I  would  <idcl  Glteckuer,  de  Potamonis  Jle.randrini  Phi- 
losophia  eclecticu,  and  Matter,  Essai  siir  VEcnle  d' Alexandrle,  torn.  I.  p.  296. 

^  Brucker,  p.  189.  202-3.  Meuedeiiuis,  who  founded  a  school  iu  his  native 
city  of  Eretria,  and  who  was  rereived  at  Alexandria  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  was 
in  fact  an  eclectic.  See  Diog.  Laert.  II.  125. 
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He  only  says,  that  Potamo  introduced  a  kind  of' eclectic 
philosophy  of  his  own  ^ :  and  Potanio's  system  was  probably 
as  fixed  and  definite  as  that  of  any  of  the  philosophers  from 
whom  he  borrowed  it.  As  soon  as  it  was  founded,  it  ceased 
to  be  eclectic;  and  I  should  therefore  quote  Diogenes  as 
speaking-,  not  of  the  eclectic  philosophy  in  general,  but  of 
the  particular  system  of  Potamo ;  and  though  we  might 
say,  that  there  had  been  for  a  long  time  before  an  eclectic 
spirit  of  philosophizing,  we  could  not  say  that  there  had 
been  any  definite  eclectic  school.  It  was  in  these  princi- 
ples, that  Philo  was  brought  up ;  and  Mosheim  justly 
characterizes  his  doctrines  as  a  compound  of  the  Egyptian, 
Platonic,  and  Mosaic  principles b.  Plutarch  may  also  be 
looked  upon  as  an  eclectic  :  and  so  may  all  the  later  Pla- 
tonists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  :  and  I  cannot  but  agree 
with  Brucker*^  in  thinking,  that  though  many  other  sys- 
tems contributed  their  share,  yet  Platonism  was  the  princi- 
pal ingredient,  or  rather  the  basis  upon  which  the  other 
parts  were  erected.  Mangey,  the  editor  of  Philo,  appears 
to  have  thought  otherwise;  and  would  persuade  us,  that  the 
Platonic  philosophy  had  become  unpopular  in  the  days  of 
Philo,  and  was  scarcely  heard  of  in  the  schools  of  Athens 
or  Alexandria"^.  It  seems  strange,  that  such  a  doctrine 
should  be  held,  while  we  have  the  works  of  Cicero  to  ap- 
peal to :  and  the  quotation,  which  is  brought  from  Seneca, 
certainly  does  not  prove  the  point  for  which  it  is  adduced. 
Seneca  observes,  "  Itaque  tot  familia?  philosophorum  sine 
"  successore  deficiunt.  Academic!  et  veteres  et  minores 
"  nullum  antistitem  reliquerunt^."  But  these  words  only 
shew,  that  at  that  time  there  was  no  Platonist  of  eminence, 
nor  indeed  any  decided  leader  of  any  definite  school :  and 
whoever  consults  the  whole  passage,  will  see  that  it  equally 
asserts  the  decay  of  every  system  of  philosophy. 

The  School  of  Plato,  or  the  Academy,  is  generally  said 
to  have  given  rise  to  five  different  sects,  the  Old,  the  Mid- 
dle,  and   the  New  Academy,   to  which  have  been  added 

'  Mosheim  makes  the  mistake  of  saying,  that  Potamo  is  called  the  founder 
of  the  eclectic  school:  and  he  places  him,  erroneously  as  I  conceive,  in  the 
time  of  Aug'ustus.  De  (urhata  per  Platonicos  Eccle.sia,  §.3. 

'•  De  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  IJ.  35.  not.  '.  See  also  the  preface  to  the 
edition  of  Philo's  works  printed  at  Geneva  in  1613. 

■^  Vol.  II.  p.  361. 

■^  Prfef.  p.  ix.  Baltus  says  the  same  in  his  Difense  des  Saints  Peres,  I.  11. 
p.  68,  but  his  arguments  only  prove  that  genuine  I'latonisin  was  almost  ex- 
tinct. Cleopatra  appears  to  have  patronised  the  Platonic  philosophy,  and  to 
have  been  assisted  in  her  studies  by  Philo^tratus.  (Compare  Philostrat.  Vif. 
Sophist.  I.  5.  p.  486.  and  Plutarch.   Vit.  Anion,  p.  929.  A.) 

=  Natural  Qurest.  VII.  32. 

A  a 
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a  fourth  and  a  fifth.  The  Old  Academy,  which  professed 
to  preserve  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  as  he  himself  had  deli- 
vered them,  was  maintained  after  his  death  by  Speusippus, 
Xenocrates,  Polemo,  Crates,  and  Grantor:  but  according 
to  Eusebius*^,  these  persons  began,  even  immediately  upon 
the  death  of  Plato,  to  distort  his  doctrines  and  mix  them 
up  with  new  ones.  Plato  died  B.  C.  347,  and  upon  the 
death  of  Grantor,  Arcesilaus  founded  the  second  or  middle 
Academy,  about  the  year  270  B.  G.  or  perhaps  earlierS: 
and  he  also  is  said  by  Eusebius  to  have  introduced  fresh 
innovations,  by  teaching  that  assent  was  always  to  be  with- 
held, and  that  there  was  no  evidence  of  the  senses.  He 
was  at  first  intimately  acquainted  with  Zeno,  who  studied 
every  system,  though  he  afterwards  violently  opposed  him ; 
and  from  his  own  fondness  for  adopting  different  opinions, 
he  was  described  as 

His  followers  were  Lacydes,  Evander,  and  Egesinus.  We 
cannot  fix  the  precise  period  at  which  the  middle  Academy 
terminated :  but  the  third  or  new  Academy  was  founded 
by  Garneades,  who  died  about  the  year  180  B.  G.  at  the 
age  of  85  :  and  according  to  the  authority  already  quoted ^^ 
he  contributed  still  more  to  debase  and  corrupt  the  cha- 
racter of  Plato's  philosophy  by  the  subtlety  of  his  reason- 
ing and  the  boldness  of  his  sophisms.  Garneades  had  only 
one  successor,  Glitomachus,  who  presided  in  his  school  for 
30  years,  and  died  about  150  B.  G.  when  Philo  founded  a 
new  school,  which  has  been  called  the  fourth  division  of  the 
Academy.  Others  however  have  supposed  Philo  to  have 
succeeded  Glitomachus  at  a  later  period  :  and  this  opinion 
must  be  correct,  if  Gicero  attended  Philo  at  Rome  in  the 
year  88.  Philo  was  the  master  of  Antiochus,  who  again 
introduced  a  new  division  of  the  Academy,  which  has  been 
called  the  fifth.  This  was  in  the  year  78  B.  G.;  so  that 
from  the  death  of  Plato  to  the  succession  of  Antiochus, 
there  is  a  period  of  269  years ;  and  with  Antiochus  the  re- 
gular successors  of  Plato  may  be  said  to  have  terminated. 
These  divisions  and  subdivisions  only  confirm  what  was 
said  above,  that  the   eclectic  system  was  rapidly  gaining 

f  Praep.  Evaug.  XIV.  4.  p.  726.  The  whole  of  this  passage  is  well  wortli 
reading :  and  in  c.  5  he  quotes  Numcnius,  a  Platonist  of  the  second  century, 
who  says  that  the  Academics  and  Stoics  were  more  given  to  quarrel  among 
themselves  than  any  other  sect.  He  tliinks  tiiat  Plato  was  the  cause  of  this 
by  his  own  obscurity. 

B  Sec  Clinton,  F(t.sti  Hellenici,  p.  367. 

'•  Numentus  apud  Eus.  XIV.  8.  p.  737. 
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ground ;  and  if  Antiochus  has  been  called  by  some  writers 
the  last  of  the  Platonists,  it  would  be  equally  correct  to 
call  him  the  first  of  the  Eclectics.  His  object  seems  to  have 
been  to  reconcile  all  sects  with  the  Academy;  and  Cicero 
says  of  him  "  that  though  he  was  called  an  Academic,  he 
"  was,  with  a  few  alterations,  a  genuine  Stoic',*"  Whoever 
wishes  to  investigate  these  different  changes  in  the  school 
of  Plato,  will  find  Cicero^^,  and  Sextus  Empiricus^,  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  ancient  authorities ;  and  the  labour  of 
all  references  may  perhaps  be  superseded  by  the  work  of 
Brucker"^.  The  eclectic  philosophy  had  previously  been 
illustrated  by  Olearius"  and  Huetius^. 

From  the  period  mentioned  above,  to  the  beginning  of 
the  third  century,  we  hear  of  several  Platonists,  such  as 
Thrasyllus,  Theon,  Alcinous,  Favorinus,  Taurus,  Apuleius, 
Atticus,  Numenius,  and  Maximus  Tyrius;  but  the  Platonic 
philosophy  is  generally  said  to  have  been  revived  by  Am- 
monius,  surnamed  Saccas.  He  was  educated  in  Christianity 
at  Alexandria,  and  was  a  disciple  of  Clement  P  or  his  mas- 
ter Pantsenus :  but  he  is  thought  by  some  to  have  after- 
wards fallen  into  heathenism,  and  is  looked  upon  as  the 
founder  of  the  later  Platonists.  He  died  A.  D.  243,  and 
left  no  works  behind  him^.  The  true  statement  seems  to 
be,  that  Ammonius  was  the  first  philosopher,  who  blended 
the  Christian  doctrines  with  those  of  Plato :  and  from  this 
time  Christianity  exercised  an  influence  directly  or  indirectly 
upon  all  the  heathen  philosophers.  They  could  no  longer 
shut  their  eyes  to  the  sect,  which  was  so  rapidly  increasing, 
and  they  secretly  altered  many  of  Plato's  doctrines,  so  as  to 
give  them  an  apparent  agreement  with  those  of  the  Gospel. 

The  most  distinguished  heathen  disciple  of  Ammonius 
was  Plotinus,  whose  life  has  been  written  by  Porphyry. 
He  was  born  A.  D.  205,  and  died  in  270  r.  One  only  of 
his  works  has  come  down  to  us,  entitled  Enneades. 

'  Acad.  Qnsest.  iv.  43,45.  So  also  Sext.  Empiric,  p.  62.  ed.  1718.  Accord- 
ing to  Numenius,  he  introduced  a  multitude  of  strange  doctrines  into  tlie 
Academy.     Eus.  Prcep.  Evnng.  XIV.  9.  p.  739. 

"<  Acad.  QusBSt.  '   Pyrrliou.  Hypotypos.  c.  33.  p.  .156. 

"'  Vol.  I.  p.  727,  &c.  Also  Matter,  Essai  Hist,  sur  I'EcoIe  d'Alexmidrie, 
torn.  II.  p.  128.  235.  249. 

"  Diss,  de  Philosoph.  Eclect. 

"  Traite  de  la  foiblessc  de  I'esprit  iiumain.    II.  10. 

V  A  remarkable  expression  of  Clement  concerning  the  foimation  of  an 
eclectic  philosophy  from  the  Stoic,  Platonic,  Epicurean,  and  Aristotelic,  may 
be  seen  iu  liis  Strom.  I.  7.  p.  338. 

1  See  Cave.  Moslieim,  De  t.urhata  per  Plato7iicos  Eccks'ui,  et  Dc  rebus 
ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  27.  Rrucker,  vol.11,  p.  205.361.  Fabricins,  Ribl.  Gr. 
vol.  IV.  p.  159. 

■•  See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  217.    Fabricius,  Bi/>/.  Gr.  IV.  26.  vol.  IV.  p.  88. 
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Plotiniis  was  the  master  of  Amelius  and  Porphyry. 
Amclius  became  liis  pupil  in  the  year  246,  and  continued 
with  him  till  his  death.  None  of  his  writings  remain,  ex- 
cept some  fragments  preserved  by  Eusebius^.  The  fame 
of  Porphyry  has  surpassed  that  of  his  master,  and  he  was 
one  of  the  most  formidable  opponents,  who  ever  wrote 
against  Christianity.  He  became  a  disciple  of  Plotinus  in 
the  year  264,  and  died  in  304'.  His  works,  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  are  named  by  Fabricius,  p.  182:  to 
which  list  I  may  add  a  work  discovered  and  published  in 
1816  by  Angelo  Maio,  being  a  letter  to  his  wife  Marcella, 
and  also  a  fragment  of  a  poem  in  ten  books,  entitled  Trsp) 

Porphyry  was  succeeded  by  lamblichus,  who  witnessed 
the  fatal  blow  which  was  given  to  heathenism  by  the  con- 
version of  Constantine,  and  died  in  333".  He  followed 
his  master  in  writing  a  life  of  Pythagoras,  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  as  also  Sermones  Protreptici,  some  fragments 
de  mathematica  communi  disciplina,  Commentarius  in  In- 
stitutiones  arithmeticas  Nicomachi  Geraseni,  and  de  myste- 
riis  ^gyptiorum. 

Contemporary  with  Porphyry  was  Chalcidius,  of  whom 
I  have  already  spoken  at  p.  312,  where  I  have  observed, 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  were  a  Christian  or  no,  and 
that  he  has  left  a  Commentary  upon  the  Timaeus  of  Plato''. 

The  profession  of  any  system  of  heathenism  was  now  at- 
tended with  some  danger ;  and  except  during  the  short 
reign  of  Julian,  Platonism  gradually  sank  in  importance, 
and  its  followers  were  diminished.  We  can  hardly  refuse 
to  believe  the  testimony  of  Eusebius,  who  says  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Plato  had  always  been  quarrelling  among  them- 
selves, and  continued  to  do  so  in  his  day,  when  verv  few  of 
them  were  leftx.  Among  the  successors  of  lamblichus,  we 
find  the  names  of  vEdesius,  Eustathius,  Eusebius  Myndius, 
Maximus  Ephesius,  Priscus,  Chrysanthus,  Eunapius,  Hie- 
rocles,  who  were  all  distinguished  in  the  eclectic  school ;  but 
the  fame  of  Proclus  eclipsed  them  all,  who  was  born  in  the 
year  412,  and  died  in  485  z.  When  at  the  age  of  28,  he 
wrote  a  commentary  upon  the  Tima?us  of  Plato,  which  has 
come  down  to  us.  as  have  several  other  works. 


«  Bnicker,  vol.  II.  p.  233. 

'  ]b.  p.  236.     Fabricius," /?/W.  Gi:  IV.  27.  vol.  IV.  p.  181. 

"  Bnickcr,  ib.  p.  260.     Fabricius,  Bibl.  Or.  IV.  28.   vol.  IV.  p.  2S2 

'^  Brucker,  ib.  vol.  III.  p.  472.     Cave. 

.V  Pni'p.  Evaug.  XIV.  4.  p.  726. 

^  Bruckor,  vol.  II.  p.  319.     Fabricius,  V.  26.  vol.  VIII.  p.  45,1;. 
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He  was  succeeded  in  his  philosophical  chair  at  Athens 
by  Marinus,  who  did  not  hold  it  long,  and  some  mathema- 
tical works  are  extant,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  him  ^. 
He  also  wrote  the  life  of  his  master  Proclus. 

Hegias,  Isidorus,  and  Zenodotus,  are  mentioned  as  suc- 
cessors of  Proclus;  and  1  ought  perhaps  to  name  Synesius 
among  the  Platonic  philosophers  of  the  fifth  century,  though 
he  was  ordained  Bishop  of  Ptolemais  He  was  in  some 
points  a  believer  in  Christianity,  but  in  others  a  Platonist, 
and  flourished  about  the  year  410.  Several  of  his  works 
are  extant^.  None  of  the  later  followers  of  Plato  were  more 
celebrated  than  Damascius,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
540,  and  has  left  some  writings.  After  his  day  the  different 
systems  of  heathen  philosophy  still  boasted  some  followers; 
but  they  were  only  the  ineffectual  struggles  of  an  expiring 
cause;  and  though  the  errors  of  Platonism  may  have  in- 
fected some  believers  in  Christianity  long  after  the  sixth 
century,  yet  the  later  Platonists  may  be  said  to  have  ceased 
as  a  distinct  body  about  that  period.  Even  in  the  fifth 
century  a  philosopher  complained,  that  the  glory  of  the 
Alexandrian  and  Athenian  Schools  was  departed'^:  and  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth,  Justinian  ordered  all  persons  to 
embrace  Christianity,  or  quit  their  country.  The  lives  of 
most  of  the  persons,  mentioned  in  this  hasty  sketch,  are 
given  by  Eunapius  :  and  of  modern  writers,  who  have  treated 
of  the  later  Platonists,  beside  Brucker  and  Fabricius,  to 
whom  I  have  so  constantly  referred,  I  would  mention  Olea- 
rius,  de  Secta  Edectica,  which  work  may  l)e  seen  at  the 
end  of  Stanley's  History  of  Philosophy :  Huetius,  Traite 
de  la  Joiblcsse  de  V Esprit  huma'm,  ii.  10:  and  Heuman- 
nus,  Jet.  Philos.  I  would  also  refer  to  a  very  learned  and 
useful  work,  written  by  Matter,  entitled,  Essai  historique 
sur  FEcole  d'Ale.randrie,  torn  ii.  p.  137,  253:  and  the 
history  of  the  Christian  School  of  Alexandria  is  illustrated 
by  Corringius,  de  Anttqn'itat.  Jeademieis, diss.  i.  29-  p.  27. 
Schmidius,  in  the  work  of  Hyperius  de  Catechesi:  Mo- 
sheim,  de  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  25.  &c.  Instit. 
Mqj.  p.  245.  There  is  also  a  Dissertation  of  Heyne  de 
genio  scecidi  Ptolemceorum,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Opus- 
cula,  (Gotting.  1786.)  p.  76,  which  is  full  of  information 
concernino-  the  writers  of  the  Alexandrian  School. 


^  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  337.    Fabricius,  vol.  Vlll.  p.  46.-!. 

*>  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  507.  Fabricius,  vol.  VIII.  p.  22c.  Le  Clcrc, 
Bihl.  C/iois.  VIII.  p.  309.  Jortin,  Remarks  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 
vol.  IV.  p.  243.     Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  565. 

^'  Theophrastus,  apud  Mu.  Gazaeum,  de  Immortal.  Aidmw,  p.  7,8.  ed.  1 65  ;. 
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NOTE  34.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  79. 

Justin  Martyr  says  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  "  that  tliey 
"  professed  to  have  learnt  the  perfect  and  true  notion  of 
"  God^i ;"  and  he  mentions  Plato  among  those,  "  who 
"  thought  themselves  able  by  their  own  human  wisdom  to 
"  know  (yvwvai)  for  certain  the  things  that  are  in  heaven e." 
He  tells  us  also,  that  while  he  was  himself  studying  Pla- 
tonism,  "  he  was  foolish  enough  to  hope  that  he  should 
"  arrive  at  the  sight  (KaTo^saSoLi)  of  God :  for  this  is  the 
"  end  of  Plato's  philosophy  f;"  and  observing  upon  the 
conti'adictions  in  the  different  systems,  he  says,  "  They  do 
"  not  seem  to  have  arrived  at  certainty  of  science  or  at 
''-  knowledge  (yvooixiv)  which  cannot  be  refuteds."  There 
are  perhaps  some  expressions  in  the  works  of  Plato, 
which  shew,  that  his  followers  considered  knowledg-e  to  be 
a  term,  which  ought  to  be  very  rarely  applied,  and  that 
they  limited  it  to  the  apprehension  of  eternal  and  immu- 
table truths,  such  as  the  nature  of  the  Deity,  the  first  Cause, 
&c. :  but  I  can  see  no  evidence,  that  Plato  attributed  it  ex- 
clusively to  his  own  school,  or  that  yvM<rtg  had  at  first  a 
more  philosophical  or  mystical  meaning  than  s7n<7Trjfji.Yi,  or 
other  words  of  the  same  import  ^i.  Thus  Plato  speaks  of 
his  own  hearers  soon  discovering  "  that  there  was  a  great 
"  abundance  of  people  who  thought  that  they  knew  (siSsvai) 
"  something,  but  who  knew  little  or  nothing':"  and  when 
he  speaks  of  the  highest  kind  of  knowledge,  he  says  that  he 
means  that  "  which  is  concerned  with  what  really  exists l^." 
In  another  place  he  says,  "  that  we  cannot  know  {yvwvM) 
"  any  thing  clearly,  so  long  as  we  are  united  to  the  body 

*' and  when  we  are  freed  from  the  foolishness  of  tiie 

*'  body,  it  is  probable,  that  we  shall  know  (yvxaoiJiea&ot) 
"  every  thing  clearly  of  ourselves l."  The  term  yvaxrig  is 
frequently  used  in  the  following  passage,  and  it  appears  to 
be  employed  in  a  particular  sense :  "  It  seems,  that  Ii7iozo- 
"  ledg-e  has  no  existence,  if  all  things  change,  and  do  not 
"  continue :   for  if  Txnowledge  itself  does  not  cease  to  be 

•*  Cohort.  5.  p.  10.  "  lb.  7.  p.  12.  '  Dial,  cum  Trypli.  2.  p.  104. 

s  Apol.  II.  13.  p.  97. 

^  Nnmenius,  a  distinguished  Platouist  of  the  second  century,  speaks  of 
Plato  ])erceiving,  "  that  the  Creator  (IJeniiurgus)  alone  was  fttioiru  by  men, 
"  but  that  the  lirst  Mind,  as  it  is  called,  was  altogether  unknown."  This 
however  is  more  the  language  of  a  (inostic,  than  of  Plato  himself.  For 
Plato's  use  of  the  term  yvaJati  see  Thomasius,  Schediaum .  Hist.  §.  lo.  p.  4. 

§■  25-  P-  '5- 

'  Apol.  Socr.  p.  23. 

''  T?iv  iv  TM  '0  iffriv  ov  ovT&is  i-n<T-T'^f/.y,v  ourav.      Phaedr.  p.  247- 
'  rha;do.  p.  66-7. 
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"  knowledge,  knowledge  would  continue  for  ever,  and 
"  would  be  really  knowledge.  But  if  knowledge  itself 
"  fall  away,  it  would  at  the  same  time  pass  into  another 
"  kind  of  knowledge,  and  would  not  be  knowledge'^.'''' 
Again,  "  I  conceive  that  it  is  agreed  by  all  persons,  who 
"  have  the  smallest  portion  of  sense,  that  by  far  the  truest 
"  knozdedge  is  that  which  is  employed  about  what  really 
"  exists,  and  what  is  by  nature  always  essentially  the 
"  same".'""  We  also  find  the  adjective  yvwaTi^oi;,  as  when 
we  read  of  yvwanx^  t£%v^,  or  yvwo-TJx:^  s7n(TTY][ji.vj,  expressions 
which  are  applied  to  an  art  or  science  which  is  not  practical, 
but  speculative,  as  in  the  case  of  what  are  called  abstract 
sciences o;  but  I  find  no  instance  in  Plato  of  yvoJo-Tjxoj 
being  applied  exclusively  to  the  supporter  of  any  particular 
system.  We  may  see,  however,  from  the  examples  here 
adduced,  that  it  was  easy  for  the  term  to  acquire  this  mean- 
ing :  and  if  knowledge  was  restricted  to  the  apprehension  of 
the  highest  truths,  it  was  a  natural  process  that  some  parti- 
cular sect  should  arrogate  to  itself  this  exclusive  title.  I 
conceive  this  process  to  have  taken  place  in  the  schools  of 
Alexandria :  but  I  cannot  see  much  force  in  the  instances, 
which  have  been  adduced  from  the  Septuagint,  as  shewing 
that  yvwuij  and  yvwcrTr,?  were  used  in  a  peculiar  sense  at  the 
time  of  that  translation?.  Neither  have  I  observed  any 
passages  in  Philo  Judaeus  upon  which  much  stress  can  be 
laid.  He  speaks  of  the  disagreement  between  those  "  who 
*'  think  nothing  comprehensible,  and  those  who  say  that 
*' many  things  are  known  (yv«jpj^«(75a<q :")  and  of  those 
"  who  have  known  (lyvMxoa-iv)  how  to  live  as  God  directs, 
"  and  so  as  to  please  the  one  existing  Being^"  He  also 
says,  that  "  the  soul  which  honours  that  Being,  ought  for 
"  that  Being's  sake  not  to  honour  Him  without  reason  and 
*'  without  knowledge  (avsTna-Trjjaovwf,)  but  with  knowledge 
"  (sTna-TY^i/.Yi)  and  reason s."   "  But  we  who  are  followers  and 

"»  Cratylus,  p.  440. 

"  Philcb.  p.  58.  So  we  find  s^/o-tjj^'/)  defined,  to  ov  yvuvai  u;  e^n.  Republ.  V. 
p.  478.  and  yvZiTis  to  be  toZ  au  ovtoS)  a.X>^  ou  Tou  "TTorl  ti  yiyvofiivov  xa)  avoXXu- 
f/Avov.   Repuhl.VW.^.  Sf2 "J. 

"  See  Politic,  p.  259,  260. 

p  Matter,  in  his  Histoire  du  Gnosticisme,  (vol.  I.  p.  118.)  refers  to  i  Sam. 
ii.  3  :  hut -yvua-iuv  xv^iog  seems  only  to  mean  a  Gnd  of  knowledge,  as  in  our 
version  :  he  refers  also  to  Isai.  xlvii.  10.  but  yvuins  is  found  only  in  the  ver- 
sion of  Symmachus,  which  was  made  about  200  j^ears  after  Christ.  Michaelis 
has  discovered  several  traces  of  Gnosticism  in  the  LXX.  {Diss,  de  indiciis 
philosophic  GnosficcB  temp.  LXX.  in  Syntagm.  Comment.  "Goetting.  1767. 
part.  II.  p.  249.)  and  Ernest!  has  gone  equally  into  the  other  extreme. 
(Exeg.  Bibl.  VIII.p.  721.) 

n  Quis  rer.  divin.  hseres.  vol.  I.  p.  508. 

'  De  Animal.  Sacrif.  vol.  11.  p.  240.  '  lb.  p.  242. 
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"  disciples  of  the  prophet  Moses,  will  not  give  up  the  in- 
"  quiry  after  God  {too  ovTog),  considering  that  the  know- 
"  ledge  {sTT KyTYJixYi-^)  of  Him  is  the  great  end  of  Happiness ^*''' 
Apollonius  of  Tyana,  among  other  advantages  which  were 
to  come  from  an  acquaintance  with  the  Pythagorean  philo- 
sophy, says  that  it  would  give  yvcaa-iv  Qewv  ov  I6^av^\  These 
instances  may  perhaps  shew  that  the  Alexandrian  philoso- 
phers followed  Plato  in  applying  knowledge  to  the  appre- 
hension of  eternal  truths ;  but  they  do  not  afford  any  evi- 
dence of  what  was  afterwards  called  Gnosticism  being  then 
in  existence :  and,  upon  the  whole,  there  is  every  reason  to 
conclude,  that  the  name  of  Gnostic  did  not  grow  into  com- 
mon use  till  the  second  century ;  though  the  term  hnoio- 
ledge  had  for  a  long  time  borne  a  peculiar  sense,  and  was 
assumed  as  a  distinction  by  the  holders  of  particular 
opinions. 

There  is  another  question,  whether  the  Gnostics  are  to 
be  considered  as  constituting  a  distinct  heresy,  or  whether 
many  heretics,  who  held  very  different  sentiments,  were 
called  by  this  common  and  generic  name.  They  are  treated 
as  a  separate  sect  by  Epiphanius^,  Augustiny,  Prjedestina- 
tus,  and  others  :  but  the  earlier  Fathers  evidently  under- 
stood the  name  to  apply  to  different  bodies  of  men,  who 
had  certain  opinions  in  common  concerning  God,  the  Demi- 
urgus,  the  iEons,  Jesus  Christ,  &c.  &c.  Epiphanius  him- 
self asserts,  that  there  were  ten  different  branches  of  Gnos- 
tics ^  :  and  it  was  because  these  numerous  sects  partly 
differed  and  partly  agreed  with  each  other,  that  we  find 
some  writers  deriving  the  Gnostics  from  Simon  Magus, 
some  from  Nicolaus,  and  some  from  Basilides,  &c^.  I  can- 
not but  agree  with  Buddeust*  in  thinking;  that  the  earlier 
Fathers  were  right,  and  that  Gnostic  was  a  generic,  and 
not  a  specific  term.  Langius  also  asserts*^,  (and  with  this 
sentiment  I  entirely  coincide,)  "  that  the  name  of  Gnostic 
"  was  general,  and  applied  to  all  those  who  used  yvcDo-jj, 

•  De  Sacrif.  vol.  II.  p.  264.  "  Epist.  LII.  p.  39S. 

"  Hser.  XXVI.  p-  82.  He  suppos^ed  them  to  have  had  their  origin  in  the 
Pontificate  of  Auicetus,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  second  centiuy.  [Har. 
XXVII.  6.  p.  108.)  But  it  is  plain  that  he  was  speaking  of  Gnosticism,  uhen 
it  had  assumed  a  regular  and  systematic  form.  In  another  place,  {Hcer. 
XXI.  4.  p.  58.)  he  deduces  the  Gnostics  from  Simon  JVlagus. 

y  De  Hseres.  c.  VI.  ^  Hfcr.  XXXI.  i.  p.  163. 

"  See  Thomasius,  Scliediasm.  Hist.  §.31.  p.  18.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et 
Prog.  H(P)Ts.  11.  2.  p.  51. 

*>  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  579,  580.  See  also  Ittigius,  de  Haresiarckis,  II.  9. 
p.  162. 

«;  Diss,  ad  1  Tim.  I.  3.  p. 647.  The  same  opinion  is  expressed  by  Ittigius, 
de  Hwresiarch.  II.  9.  4.  p.  165.  Colbergius,  ^e  Orig.  et  Prog.  Heer.  II.  i. 
p.  48.  50. 
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"  i.  e.  the  absurdities  of  Plato,  as  a  cloak  to  their  theology. 

" I  call  all  those  Gnostics  who  audaciously  mixed 

"  up  the  knowledge  tcov  ovt'xv,  i.  e.  the  Platonic  and  Pytha- 
"  gorean  philosophy,  with  the  Old  Testament,  or  with  the 
"  Gospel." 

Whoever  wishes  for  more  information  concerning  yvaxng 
and  Gnostics,  may  consult  Thomasius,  Origines  Hist.  Ec- 
cles.  et  Philos.  §.  11.  91.  p.  25.  Schediasm.  Histor.  §.  7. 
p.  2,  &c.  Ittigius,  de  Hce.resiarchis.  II.  9-  Brucker,  vol. 
II.  p.  639.  Horn.  Biblische  Gnosis,  p.  85.  Matter,  His- 
toire  du  Giwsticisme.  Hammond,  Dissei-tat'io  prooemialis 
ad  Episcopatus  J^ira.  Croius,  Specimen  Conjccturarum 
ad  loca  qucedam  Origenis.  Consalvus  Poncius,  inter  epi- 
stolas  Latinii,  vol.  I.  part.  2.  p.  344.  M.o^\em\,Instit.Mc0. 
p.  333,  &c.  Hartmannus,  de  Rebus  Christianorum  sub 
Apostolis.  c.  22.  p.  570. 

NOTE  35.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  79. 
I  need  only  refer  to  the  following  passages,  in  whicli 
yvixTis  is  used  for  a  knowledge  of  true  religion,  or  of  the 
gospel :  Rom.  xv.  14.  1  Cor.  i.  5  :  viii.  7.  xiii.  2.  2  Cor. 
X.  5.  Phil.  iii.  8.  2  Pet.  iii.  18.  It  has  been  thought  by 
some  commentators  that  the  Word  ()f  Knowledge  in  1  Cor. 
xii.  8.  was  an  extraordinary  ability  to  understand  and  ex- 
plain the  Old  Testament,  and  was  nearly  the  same  with 
prophecy^.  There  is  no  reason  therefore  why  yvcucn;  and 
yvw<7TiK0i  might  not  have  been  used  from  the  first  in  a  good 
sense  :  and  in  the  Epistle  of  Clement,  which  was  certainly 
written  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  we  mav  see  in- 
stances of  yvcicrjj  being  used  for  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the 
gospel^.  In  the  same  manner  Irenieus  says,  that  "  true 
"  hnoxvledge  is  the  doctrine  of  the  apostles,  and  the  original 
"  form  of  the  church  established  throughout  the  world  f." 
We  also  find  in  a  fragment  ascribed  to  Irenaeus,  "  True 
"  hnozcledfl'e  is  that  understanding  which  is  accordino-  to 
"  Christ,  which  Paul  calls  the  Wisdom  of  God  hidden  in  a 
"  mystery S."  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  Fathers 
applied  the  term  Gnostic,  i.  e.  the  man  of  knowledge,  to 
real  Christians,  till  the  time  of  Clement  of  Alexandria ;  and 
it  was  probably  the  abuse  and  false  assumption  of  the  name 

••  See  Lord  Barrington's  Essays,  I.  4.  vol.  I.  p.  27.  II.  6.  vol.  II.  p.  45. 

<■  C.  I.  p.  147.    c.  36.  p.  168.    c.  40.   p.  170.    c.  41.  p.  171. 

'  IV.  33.  8.  p.  272.' 

s  This  is  the  begiuuing  of  the  first  fragment  published  by  I'faffiiis  from  .1 
MS.  at  Turin,  and  inserted  at  the  end  of  the  reprint  of  Massuet's  edition, 
Venice,  1734.  There  is  an  evident  allusion  in  the  fragment  to  the  Gnostics  : 
but  I  cannot  help  feeling  strong  suspicions  that  Irenxus  was  not  the  author. 
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which  led  him  to  attach  a  new  meaning  to  it,  and  to  ascribe 
to  the  true  Christian  a  kind  of  abstract  and  mystical  re- 
Hgion,  which  some  persons  may  think  enthusiastic  and  un- 
attainable. Thus,  after  shewing  that  knozdedgx  and  under- 
atanding  are  spoken  of  in  the  gospel,  he  says,  "  The  man 
"  of  knowledge  (yvcoo-Tixof)  is  he  who  understands  and  sees 
"  clearly.  His  work  is  not  the  abstaining  from  evil;  for 
*'  this  is  a  step  toward  the  greatest  advancement ;  nor  yet 
"  to  do  good,  from  motives  of  fear  ....  or  through  hope 
"  of  the  promised  reward  ....  but  to  do  good  for  sake  of 
"  charity,  is  alone  the  object  of  the  man  of  knowledge h." 
In  another  place,  "  He  is  properly  the  man  of  knowledge, 
"  who  is  experienced  in  wisdom  of  every  kind'."  After 
quoting  Matt.  v.  48.  he  observes,  "  As  we  speak  of  a  per- 
"  feet  physician,  and  a  perfect  philosopher,  so  may  we  also 
"  of  a  perfect  Gnostic^.''''  Many  other  passages  might  be 
quoted,  which  shew  the  opinion  of  Clement  upon  this  sub- 
ject :  but  he  is  equally  explicit  in  characterizing  the  spuri- 
ous Gnostics,  and  in  shewing  that  he  meant  the  one  portrait 
to  be  the  opposite  of  the  other.  Thus  he  says,  "  I  am 
"  astonished  how  some  presume  to  call  themselves  perfect 
"  and  Gnostics,  thinking  higher  of  themselves  than  of  the 
"  apostles,  puffed  up  and  boasting^."  In  another  place, 
after  having  quoted  from  one  of  their  writings,  he  adds, 
"  Such  also  are  the  sentiments  of  Prodicus  and  his  follow- 
"  ers,  who  falsely  call  themselves  Gnostics :  they  say,  that 
"  they  are  by  nature  sons  of  the  supreme  God,  &c.  &c"^.*" 

For  the  term  Gnostic,  as  applied  by  Clement  to  true 
Christians,  see  Thomasius,  Schediasm.  Historic.  §.  43. 
p.  39. 

NOTE  36.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  79. 
I  need  not  quote  passages  to  shew  that  Plato  and  Aristo- 
tle attached  a  very  high  and  philosophical  sense  to  the  term 
aoipla.  Wisdom.  Plato  appears  to  have  been  uncertain  whe- 
ther Wisdom  and  Knowlede:e  were  the  same":  but  it  is 
plain  that  Wisdom  soon  came  to  be  used  for  the  knowledge 
which  is  obtained  in  the  highest  and  sublimest  departments 
of  philosophy.  Philo  Judaeus  may  inform  us  what  sense 
was  attached  to  the  term  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria :  thus 

>•  Strom.  IV.  22.  p.  625.         '  lb.  I.  13.  p.  350.         k  lb.  VII.  14.  886. 

'  Paed.  I.  6.  p.  128,  129.  Ireuseus  says  of  the  Guostics,  that  "  they  pro- 
"  fessed  to  be  wiser  not  only  than  the  Presbyters,  but  even  than  the  apostles, 
"  and  to  have  discovered  the  genuine  truth."  III.  2.  2.  p   175. 

>"  Strom.  III.  4.  p.  525.  Valcutinus  said  that  the  Christians  had  faith, 
but  that  his  own  followers  had  knoicledge.     lb.  II.  3.  p.  433. 

"  Theset.  p.  145. 
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he  says,  "  What  purifies  the  mind,  is  Wisdom,  and  the  doc- 
"  trines  of  Wisdom,  which  lead  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
"  world  and  the  things  therein"."  Again,  "  Wisdom  is  the 
"  light  of  the  mind,  as  on  the  contrary  Folly  is  the  darkness 
"  of  the  mind :  for  as  perceptible  light  to  the  eye,  so  is 
"  knowledge  (l7r<o-T^ju.>})  to  the  reason,  for  the  contemplation 
"  of  incorporeal  and  intellectual  objectsP."  But  the  most 
remarkable  passage  is  the  following  :  "  It  is  neither  lawful 
'*  nor  possible  for  any  person  to  form  a  judgment  of  Wis- 
"  dom,  (which  is  older  not  only  than  my  own  formation, 
"  but  than  that  of  the  whole  world,)  except  God,  and  those 
"  who  love  it  sincerely  and  purely  and  genuinely  q."  I  have 
called  this  the  most  remarkable  passage,  because  it  speaks 
of  Wisdom  being  "  older  than  the  world ;"  in  which  ex- 
pression there  seems  an  evident  allusion  to  Prov.  viii.  22,  23. 
where  Wisdom  says,  The  Lord  possessed  me  in  the  beg-in- 
ning-  of  his  zaai/,  before  his  zvorhs  of  old.  I  zvas  set  up  from 
everlasting.,  from  the  beginnings  or  ever  the  earth  zaas,  Sfc. 
SfC.  I  have  said,  that  this  passage  was  always  taken  by  the 
Fathers  in  a  personal  sense,  and  applied  by  them  to  the  se- 
cond or  third  Person  of  the  Trinity ''.  Epiphanius  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  earliest  writer  who  remarks  that  it  is  not  quoted 
in  the  New  Testament  as  referring  to  Christ^.  The  obser- 
vation is  perfectly  just :  and  yet  when  St.  Paul  says  of 
Christ  that  he  is  the  pozaer  of  God  and  the  Wisdom  ofGod'^, 
and  that  he  is  made  unto  us  Wisdom^,  it  is  not  perhaps  too 
fanciful  to  suppose  that  he  was  led  to  this  expression  by  the 
term  Wisdom  having  been  already  used  in  a  personal  sense. 
Aristobulus,  a  Jewish  writer  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy Philometor,  is  quoted  by  Eusebius^  as  agreeing  with 
Philo  in  making  Wisdom  a  cause  of  the  Creation,  and  as 
referring  to  the  passage  in  the  book  of  Proverbs.  Josephus 
also  shews  that  Wisdom  had  acquired  a  technical  sense  with 
his  countrymen,  when  he  says  of  the  Sadducees,  "  that  they 
"  paid  no  regard  to  any  thing  except  the  Law,  and  as  to 
"  the  teachers  of  Wisdom,  as  they  term  it,  they  reckon  it  a 

"  De  Sacrif.  vol.  II.  p.  253.  p  lb.  p.  255. 

'1  De  Human,  p.  385.  A  similar  allusion  to  Prov.  viii.  22.  is  made  de  Ebri- 
etute,  vol.  I.  p.  362. 

'  I  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  No.  28;  to 
Waterland,  vol.  II.  p.  144,  145  ;  and  to  Waltherus,  Quadi-ngenu  Miscell. 
Tlmolog.  p.  186.     See  also  Eus.  Demorist.  JSvatig.  V.  i.  p.  211. 

»  Haer.  LXIX.  20,  21.  24.  vol.  I.  p.  743.  745.  748.  Aucor.  42,  4^.  vol.  II. 
p.  48. 

'  I  Cor.  i.  24.  "  lb.  30. 

"  Frsep.  Evang.  VII.  14.  p.  324.  XIII.  12.  p.  667.  The  history  of  this 
writer  is,  however,  very  doubtful.  See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  698.  Valcknaer, 
de  Aristohtdo  Judeeo. 
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"virtue  to  dispute  witli  themy:"  upon  which  Jortin  re- 
marks, "  Soip/a  here  is  Rabbinical,  Pharisaical,  Traditionary 
"  Wisdom,  and  its  Professors  and  Doctors  were  called  ^o(po), 
"  Chachams.  Wisdom  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Jewish  schools 
"  and  synagogues  2."  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that 
where  St.  Luke  represents  our  Saviour  as  saying,  Therefore 
also  said  the  Wisdom  of  God,  I  zcill  send  them  prophets  and 
apostles,  Sfc.^  St.  Matthew  makes  him  say,  Wherefore, 
behold,  I  send  unto  you  prophets,  ^c^  The  two  passages 
are  evidently  parallel  :  and  the  prophecy,  which  in  the  one 
place  our  Saviour  delivers  in  his  own  person,  in  the  other 
he  ascribes  to  tlie  Wisdom  of  God.  There  seems  therefore 
strong  reason  to  conclude,  that  the  Jews  were  in  the  habit 
of  using  Wisdom  in  a  personal  sense  :  and  this  may  explain 
why  the  Gnostics  made  Sophia  one  of  their  iEons,  as  I  have 
shewn  from  Irenaeus  at  p.  339.  The  Wisdom,  which  is 
condemned  by  St.  James,  iii.  13 — 8.  may  have  been  the 
pretended  Wisdom  of  the  Gnostics.  The  passage  is  referred 
to  theValentinians  by  Epiphanius,  Har.  XXXI.  34.  p.  206. 

NOTE  37.— See  Lecture  III.  p.  80. 
This  text  is  alluded  to  and  applied  to  the  Gnostics  by 
Irenaeus,  1. 11. 1.  p.  53.  II.  14.  7.  p.  135.  IV.  41.  4.  p.  289. 
V.  praef.  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  observes,  "As 
"  pride  and  self-conceit  make  philosophy  suspected,  so  does 
"  false  knowledge,  and  that  which  bears  the  same  name, 
"  make  true  knowledge  suspected  :  concerning  which  the 
"  apostle  says,  O  Timothy,  &c.  The  heretics,  finding  them- 
"  selves  convicted  by  this  passage,  reject  the  Epistles  to 
"  Timothy  c,"  Strom.  II.  11.  p.  457.  by  Origen,  c.  Cels. 
III.  11.  p.  454.  In  Mat.  XII.  12.  p.  528.  by  Epiphanius, 
HcBr.  XXIII.  2.  p.  63.  XXXV.  2.  p.  260.  by  Theodoret. 
ad  1.  (who  refers  it  to  the  Simonians,  as  does  Nicetas  Cho- 
niates,  Thes.  Orthod.  c.  1.)  by  Chrysostom,  Horn.  XVIII. 
in  1  Tim.  vol.  XL  p.  Q>^^.  by  Theophylact,  who  refers  it 
to  the  Nicolaitans ;  and  the  Nicolaitans  were  Gnostics.  Of 
modern  writers,  who  have  referred  this  passage  to  the 
Gnostics,  I  may  cite  Camerarius,  Ant.  Fay  us,  Grotius, 
Hammond,  &c.  See  Tliomasius,  Schcdiasm  Hist.  §.  28, 
29.  p.  16, 17.  §.  33.  p.  21.  A  different  notion  was  held  by 
Le  Clcrc,  Wolfius,  and  Tittman. 


y  Autiq.  XVJII.  I.  4.  ^  Remarks  ou  Ecclcs.  Hist.  vol.  II.  p. 341. 

"  xi.  4g.  ''  xxiii.  34. 

'■  Origen  speaks  of  some  persons  daring  to  reject  the  Epistle  to  Timothy. 
In  Hint.  vol.  III.  p.  916.  so  also  Jerom,  in  Epist.  ad  Tit.  praef.  vol.  VIF. 
p.  685. 
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NOTE  38.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  90. 

I  do  not  dwell  upon  the  fact,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
actually  baptized"^,  and  consequently  that  at  one  period  at 
least  he  was  a  Christian.  But  it  is  also  plain,  that  this  high 
privilege  was  subsequently  lost,  and  I  will  therefore  grant, 
that  Simon  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  Christian.  This, 
as  I  have  shewn,  was  expressly  stated  by  the  Fathers:  and 
the  following  passages  are  adduced,  to  prove  still  further, 
that  these  writers  did  not  mean  to  make  Simon  the  founder 
of  any  Christian  sect,  but  of  those  heretics,  who  mixed  up 
Christianity  with  their  false  philosophy,  and  so  pretended 
to  be  Christians. 

The  earliest  testimony,  which  we  have  of  these  false 
Christians  after  the  time  of  the  apostles,  is  that  of  Ignatius, 
who  writing  to  the  Christians  at  Ephesus  about  the  year 
116,  praises  them  for  not  being  seduced  by  false  teachers, 
"  who  were  accustomed  to  carry  about  the  name  [of  Chris- 
"  tians]  with  wicked  deceit,  but  who  performed  works  un- 
"  worthy  of  God^."  Justin  Martyr,  in  answer  to  what  had 
been  said  of  Christians  being  conviqted  of  evil  practices, 
observes,  "  In  the  same  manner  that  among  the  Greeks, 
"  those  who  hold  any  particular  opinions,  are  called  by  the 
"  one  common  name  of  philosophy,  although  their  opinions 
"  are  different ;  so  also  with  those  who  are  not  Greeks,  but 
"  who  are  or  appear  to  be  wise,  there  is  one  common  name 
"  given  to  them ;  for  all  are  called  Christians :  and  there- 
"  fore  we  request,  that  the  actions  of  all  those,  who  are 
"  accused,  should  be  examined,  that  the  person  convicted 
"  may  be  punished  as  a  criminal,  and  not  as  a  Christian  V 
In  the  same  manner,  he  says,  "  Let  those,  who  are  found 
"  not  to  live  as  Christ  taught,  be  acknowledged  not  to  be 
"  Christians,  although  they  Utter  with  their  mouths  the 
"  doctrines  of  Christ  S."  After  having  made  express  men- 
tion of  Simon  and  his  followers,  he  says,  "  All  who  took 
"  their  origin  from  these  persons,  are  called  Christians,  in 
"  the  same  manner  as  those,  who  do  not  agree  with  phi- 
"  losophers  in  holding  the  same  doctrines,  bear  the  common 
"  name  of  philosophy h."  "  I,  who  have  learnt  that  a 
"  wicked  covering  is  thrown  over  the  holy  doctrines  of  the 
"  Christians  by  evil   daemons,  with   a  view  to  lead   other 

■^  Acts  viii.  13.  Mosbeim  has  some  observations  npou  this  point  iu  his 
Diss,  de  uno  Simone  Mago,  i6.  See  also  Siricins,  de  Simovc  Mago,  Uisq.  I. 
Thes.  17.  p.  18.  Augustin  founds  an  argument  upon  tlie  fact  of  Simon  being 
baptized,  de  liaptisino  cont.  Donat.  VI.  19.  vol.  IX.  p.  169. 

'  C.  7.  <■  Apol.  [.  7.  p.  47.  s  lb.  16.  p.  53-  "'   lb.  26.  p.  59. 
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'*  men  astray,  have  laughed  at  tliose  who  assume  this  false 
*'  title,  and  at  their  pretence,  and  at  the  opinion  commonly 
"  entertained'."  When  Trypho  objected,  "  that  he  had 
"  heard  of  many,  who  professed  to  acknowledge  Jesus,  and 
"  who  were  called  Christians,  and  yet  ate  of  things  sacri- 
"  ficed  to  idols,  and  said  that  they  were  not  injured  by  it," 
Justin  replies,  "  From  the  very  fact  of  there  being  such 
"  men,  who  profess  themselves  Christians,  and  who  ac- 
"  knowledge  Jesus  who  was  crucified  to  be  both  Lord  and 
"  Christ,  and  }'et  who  do  not  teach  his  doctrines,  but  those 
*'  of  seducing  spirits,  we,  who  are  disciples  of  the  true  and 
"  genuine  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  more  confident 
"  and  grounded  in  the  hope  which  was  announced  by  him. 
*'  For  the  things,  which  he  by  anticipation  said  would  take 
"  place  in  his  name,  these  we  actually  see  come  to  pass." 
He  then  quotes  the  prophecies  of  our  Saviour  in  Matt.  vii. 
17.  xviii.  7.  xxiv.  11.  Mark  xiii.  22.  and  of  St.  Paul  in 
1  Cor.  xi.  18^.  and  then  continues,  "  There  are  therefore, 
"  and  there  were,  many  persons,  who  taught  men  to  do  and 
*'  say  impious  and  blasphemous  things,  coming  in  the  name 
"  of  Jesus;  and  they  are  called  by  us  after  the  name  of 
"  those  persons,  who  were  the  beginners  of  each  doctrine 
"  and  opinion  :  for  they  teach  their  followers  in  different 
*'  ways  to  blaspheme  the  Maker  of  the  universe,  and  Christ 
"  who  was  foretold  as  coming  from  him,  and  the  God  of 
"  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob :  with  none  of  whom  do  we 
"  hold  communion,  knowing  them  to  be  impious,  and  irre- 
"  ligious,  and  immoral,  and  profligate,  and  that  instead 
"  of  worshipping  Jesus,  they  confess  him  only  in  name ; 
"  and  they  call  themselves  Christians,  in  the  same  manner 
"  as  the  heathen  give  the  name  of  God  to  works  of  art,  and 
"  they  partake  of  impure  and  unholy  rites  :  some  of  them 
"  are  called  Marcionites,  others  Valentinians,  others  Basi- 
"  lidians,  others  Saturnilians,  and  they  bear  various  other 
"  names,  according  to  the  opinion  held  by  their  founder  1." 
This  passage  clearly  shews  that  Justin  did  not  allow  the 
Gnostics  to  be  Christians,  though  they  were  often  called 
so:  and  all  the  heretics  here  specified  are  frequently  de- 
duced from  Simon  Magus.  In  the  same  manner  Justin 
says,  "•  As  to  those  who  are  called  Christians,  but  who  are 

'  Apol.  II.  13.  p.  97. 

^  Justin  therefore  understood  the  predictions  concerning  false  Christs, 
false  apostles,  mid  false  teaehers  to  refer  to  tlie  Gnostics.  I  h.ave  stated  in 
note  ^*,  that  Bnddeus  restricted  the  Application  of  these  terms  to  converted 
Jews.  Humniond  considered  tlieiu  to  relate  to  the  Gnostics,  [de  Antichristn, 
V.I.  p.  17.) 

'  Dial,  cnm  Trypli.  35.  p.  132. 
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"  impious  and  irreligious  heretics,  I  have  observed  to  you, 
"  that  every  thing  which  they  teach  is  blasphemous  and 
"  impious  and  absurd  "i." 

In  addition  to  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Irenaeus, 
I  would  observe  that  he  says  of  Saturninus  and  Basilides, 
the  successors  of  Simon,  "  They  say  of  themselves  that 
"  they  are  not  Jews,  and  yet  not  Christians " :"  and  in 
another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Gnostics  "  boasting  to  have 
"  Jesus  as  their  Master,"  though  his  doctrine  was  totally 
different  from  theirs  °. 

Theodoret,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  upon  heresies, 
which  begins  with  Simon  Magus,  says  that  the  Devil 
"  selected  men  that  were  worthy  of  being  inspired  by  him, 
"  and  gave  them  the  name  of  Christians,  as  a  kind  of 
"maskP:"  and  again,  "he  imagined  that  the  identity  of 
"  name  would  bring  reproach  upon  all :  for  both  the  teach- 
"  ers  of  these  impious  doctrines,  and  the  ministers  of  the 
"  gospel,  were  called  Christians ;  and  any  one  who  did  not 
"  know  the  difference,  thought  that  all  who  partook  of  the 
"  same  name  Avere  equally  wicked q." 

Epiphanius  also,  beside  the  passage  already  quoted  con- 
cerning Simon  not  being  really  a  Christian,  says  that  "  men 
"  give  the  same  name  to  all  the  heretics,  such  as  Manichees, 
"  Marcionists,  Gnostics,  and  others,  and  call  them  all  Chris- 
"  tians,  though  they  are  not  Christians:  and  each  heresy, 
"  although  it  bears  another  name,  is  pleased  with  receiving 
"  this,  because  it  is  honoured  by  the  title :  for  they  think 
"  to  derive  dignity  from  the  name  of  Christ,  not  from  faith 
"  in  him  or  from  their  works'"." 

After  reading  these  passages,  the  reader  will  perhaps 
agree  that  there  is  no  force  in  what  Mosheim  and  others 
have  said,  that  Simon  Magus  cannot  be  considered  as  the 
parent  of  all  heresies,  because  he  was  not  a  Christian.  The 
Fathers  have  made  the  assertion,  and  we  must  judge  of 
their  meaning  by  their  own  words :  nor  are  their  statements 
upon  this  point  very  unlike  to  that  of  St.  John,  who 
says.  Even  now  are  there  many  antichrists :  they  went  out 
from  us,  but  they  were  not  of'  us :  for  if  they  had  been  of 
us,  they  looidd  have  continued  with  us:  but  they  xvent  out, 
that  they  might  be  made  manifest,  that  they  iv)ere  not  all  of 
us.  (1  Johnii.  18,19.) 

"'  lb.  8o.  p.  177.  "  I.  24.  6.  p.  102.  "  II.  32.  2.  p.  165. 

p  Haer.  Fab   I.  Prolog,  p.  191.  1  II).  II.  pisef.  p.  216. 

'  Hxv.  XXIX.  6.  p.  122. 
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NOTE  39.~See  Lecture  IV.  p.  91. 

The  first  person  who  conceived  this  notion  was  Vitringa, 
Ohserv.  Sacr.  V.  12.  9-  p.  148.  Vitringa,  however,  beheved 
tlie  tradition  to  be  true,  which  made  some  person  called 
Simon  to  have  begun  the  Gnostic  theology.  lb.  p.  143. 
He  was  followed  by  Heumannus,  Act.  Erudit.  Lips.  An. 
1717.  p.  179.  and  Beausobre.  Hist,  du  Manichee,  vol.  I. 
p.  259.  II.  p-  2.  Diss,  sur  les  Adamites,  subjoined  toL'En- 
fant^s  History  of  the  Hussite  War,  part  II.  p.  309.  The 
opinion  has  been  refuted  by  Ittigius,  Select.  Cap.  Hist. 
Eccles.  ScBC.  I.  V.  23.  p.  284.  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  I. 
3.  p.  40.  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Apost.  V.  3.  p.  318.  and  by 
Mosheim,  de  Uno  Simoiie  Mago.  Brucker  also  agrees  with 
Mosheim,  vol.  II.  p.  667 :  and  since  both  of  them  allow 
that  the  Fathers  meant  to  speak  of  the  same  Simon,  who  is 
mentioned  in  the  Acts,  it  is  extraordinary  that  they  should 
not  have  perceived,  that  they  were  disputing  merely  about 
words.  Beside  the  arguments  already  quoted,  Mosheim 
observes,  that  Simon  could  not  have  been  the  parent  of  all 
the  Gnostic  sects,  because  the  tenets  of  many  of  them  dif- 
fered from  his  own  :  and  he  also  dwells  vipon  the  fact,  that 
Simon  is  nowhere  spoken  of,  as  having  founded  a  school, 
or  instructed  disciples.  But  such  arguments  are  unworthy 
of  Mosheim.  The  Fathers  were  perfectly  aware  of  both 
these  facts:  but  still  they  knew  that  Simon  had  held  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  Gnosticism,  and  that  he  had  been  the 
first  of  that  party  to  make  any  use  of  the  name  of  Christ. 
They  therefore  considered  him  as  having  set  an  example, 
which  had  afterwards  been  followed  by  many  others  :  and 
if  we  use  the  term  heresy  in  the  sense  which  was  attached 
to  it  by  the  Fathers,  it  is  impossible  to  point  out  any  per- 
son, earlier  than  Simon  Magus,  who  mixed  up  any  part  of 
Christianity  with  Gnosticism.  Perhaps  the  following  pas- 
sage of  Theodoret  may  be  taken  as  explanatory  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Fathers,  and  as  setting  this  dispute  entirely 
at  rest:  "  I  shall  divide  my  work  into  five  books:  the  first 
"  will  contain  an  account  of  those  fables,  the  authors  of 
"  which  have  invented  another  Creator,  have  denied  the 
"  one  Principle  of  all  things,  have  imagined  other  Principles 
"  which  liave  no  existence,  and  have  asserted  that  the  Lord 
"  shewed  himself  among  men  in  appearance  only.  The 
"  first  inventor  of  these  doctrines  was  Simon  Magus,  the 
"  Samaritan,  and  the  last  was  Manes  the  impostor  of  Per- 
"  sia^."     If  therefore  Simon  Magus  was  the  first  Platonist 

'  Hferct.  Fab.  Compenrl,  p.  i88. 
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or  Gnostic,  wlio  borrowed  any  tiling  from  Cliristianity,  why 
should  we  object  to  the  Fathers,  when  they  chose  to  call 
him  the  parent  of  all  heretics  ?  In  the  words  of  Grotius  *, 
"  Cum  Paganismo  Christianam  religionem  miscere  aggres- 
"  sus  est  omnium  primus  Simon  Magus."  The  same  con- 
clusion is  adopted  by  Dodwell,  Diss.  IV.  ad  Irencpum, 
p.  806.  Siricius,  D'lsq.  I.  de  Simone  Mago^  thes.  65.  Tho- 
masius,  Schediasm.  §.  36.  Wolfius,  ManichcBisrmis  ante 
Manichceos,  II.  40.  p.  175.  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  I. 
3.  p.  41.  not.  b.  who  writes  as  follows,  "  Cum  ergo  Platonis- 
"  mum  cum  Christianismo  confundentes  aliquatenus  ad  Si- 
"  monis  deliria  accessisse  viderentur,  probabile  est,  Patres 
"  ad  invidiam  majorem  sectas  conciliandam,  ut  plerumque 
"  fit,  pro  Simonis  sequacibus  eos  venditasse." 

NOTE  40.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  93. 

That  a  Samaritan  named  Dositheus  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  a  religious  party,  about  the  time  of  our  Saviour's 
appearing  upon  earth,  cannot  be  questioned.  Some  persons 
have  contended,  that  there  was  more  than  one  heretic  of 
this  name":  but  I  see  little  evidence  that  there  was  any 
Dositheus  who  made  himself  conspicuous  after  the  death  of 
our  Saviour.  Origen  mentions  Dositheus  of  Samaria  about 
the  time  of  the  apostles,  who  gave  himself  out  to  be  the 
Christ" :  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  is  to  be 
classed  with  Theudas,  Judas  of  Galilee,  and  other  impos- 
tors, who  professed  themselves  to  be  the  Messiah,  at  the 
time  when  the  general  expectation  of  the  .lews  was  at  its 
heighty.  There  is  no  evidence  of  his  having  availed  himself 
in  any  degree  of  the  name  or  pretensions  of  Jesus  :  and  this 
circumstance,  added  to  the  unanimous  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  with  respect  to  Simon  Magus,  would  lead  me  to 
give  precedence  in  point  of  time  to  Dositheus,  and  to  place 
him  before  the  period  of  our  SaviourV  ministry.    Nearly  all 

'  Ad  Matt.  xxiv.  1 1 . 

"  Ittigiiis  makes  a  distiuctioa  between  the  Dositheus  who  was  coutempo- 
rary  with  the  apostles,  and  the  one  mentioned  by  Epiphaniiis.  [de  Haresiureh. 
I.  I.  .^.)  Drusius  thought  that  there  were  many  Dosithei.  (Z)p  trihus  sect. 
Jud.  III.  4.  et  6.)  See  Coteler's  note  to  Const.  Apost.  VI.  8.  Mosheim,  In- 
stit.  Muj.  p.  378. 

"  Cont.  Cels.  I.  57.  p.  372.  Com.  in  Mat.  33.  p.  851.  Ham.  hi  Luc.  XXV. 
p. 962.  in  Joan.  xill.  27.  p.  237.     See  Photius,  Cod.  CCXXX.  p.  883. 

y  See  .Josephus,  Antiq.  XX.  8.  6.  Bel.  Jud.  II.  13.  4.  Mosheim  expresses 
his  inability  to  explain  why  Dositheus  was  particularly  hostile  to  the  memory 
of  Judah  the  son  of  Jacob.  (Photius,  Cod.  CCXXX.  p.  883.)  May  it  not 
have  been  because  Dositheus  knew  that  the  real  Messiah,  was  to  be  of  the 
tribe  of  Judah  .' 
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the  heresiologists  2  have  classed  him  with  the  Jewish  or 
Samaritan  sects,  and  not  with  those  which  arose  after  the 
preaching  of  the  gospel :  and  Jerom  says  expressly  that  he 
preceded  the  coming  of  Christ  =i.  Whether  he  was  the  in- 
structor of  Simon  Magus,  may  perhaps  be  doubted.  This 
has  been  asserted  by  ancient  Avriters^  ;  and  there  is  every 
probability  that  they  were  contemporaries.  There  is  reason 
also  for  thinking  that  Dositheus  held  some  of  the  opinions 
which  were  characteristic  of  the  Gnostics:  thus  he  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  denied  the  inspiration  of  the  pro- 
phets^, to  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection d, 
and  to  have  practised  great  corporal  austerities^.  Many 
other  circumstances  may  be  read  of  him  in  the  Clementine 
Recognitions  and  Homilies  ;  but  the  accounts  are  manifestly 
full  of  fable,  and  it  is  difficult  to  extract  from  them  any  por- 
tion which  can  be  pronounced  positively  true.  I  cannot, 
however,  help  adding,  notwithstanding  the  great  authorities 
on  the  other  side,  that  the  evidence  in  favour  of  there  having 
been  more  than  one  Dositheus,  is  extremely  slight ;  and  we 
may  assert  with  some  degree  of  safety,  that  an  heretic  named 
Dositheus  appeared  in  Samaria  not  long  before  the  time  of 
our  Saviour  ;  that  he  gave  himself  out  to  be  the  Messiah  ; 
that  he  held  some  opinions,  which  were  common  to  the 
Gnostics ;  and  that  Simon  Magus  was  acquainted  with  his 
doctrines.  Origen  speaks  of  some  Dositheans  in  his  day, 
who  pretended  to  have  some  books  written  by  Dositheus, 
and  who  said  that  he  had  never  died,  but  was  still  alive ^ 
More  may  be  seen  concerning  him  in  Photius,  Cod.  CCXXX. 
p.  883.  Serarius,  Trihceres.  II.  19.  p.  87.  Minerval.  IV. 
10 — 12.  Drusius,  de  tribus  Sectis  Jud.  III.  4 — 6.  J.  Scali- 
ger,  Elench.  Trihoir.  Serar.  c.  15.  p.  107.  Le  Moyne, 
Not.  ad  Var,  Sacr.  vol.  II.  p.  1099-  Ittigius,  Hazresiarch. 
jEvi  Apostol.  I.  1.  and  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita^  c.  V. 
p.  255.  Buddeus,  Hist.  Phil.  Ebr.  20.  p.  86.  Mosheim, 
Instit.  Maj.  II.  5.  11.  p.  376.  De  Rebus  ante  Const. 
Cent.  I.  65.     Chronicon  Samaritanum  apud  Ab.  Echellen- 

^  Epiphan.  [Ha-r.  XIII.  p.  30.)  Philastrius,  Damasccnus,  Pseudo-Tertull. 
{PrcBscript.  Har.  45.) 

''  Adv.  Lucif.  23.  vol.  II.  p.  197. 

^  Constit.  Apost.  VI.  8.  Recommit.  Clem.  I.  54.  II.  8.  The  Clementine 
Homilies  make  Dositheus  a  disciple  of  Simon,  II.  24.  and  Theodoret  appears 
to  make  the  Dositheans  a  branch  of  the  Sinionians  :  [Har.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  193.) 
but  the  former  account  is  the  most  probable, 

•^  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prsescript.  45.  p.  219.     Hierou.  cont.  Lucif.  I.e. 

^  Rccognit.  Clem.  I.  54.  Authorities  are  divided  concerning  the  opinion 
of  Dositheus  upon  this  point.     See  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  384,  385. 

«  Epiphan.  HtB7:  XIII.  p.  30.  f  In  Joan,  toni,  XIII.  27.  p.  237. 
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sem,  Adnotat.  ad  Hehed.  Jesu^  S^c.  p.  157.     Laur.  Cozza, 
Coviment.  in  Augustin.  de  H ceres. 

NOTE  41.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  95. 
A  host  of  references  for  this  marvellous  story  is  given  by 
Coteler  in  his  notes  to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  VI.  9. 
by  Tillemont  in  his  Memoires,  torn.  I.  art.  34.  p.  477.  and 
by  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita^  V.  17.  p.  274.  I 
shall  therefore  refer  the  reader  to  these  authors,  where  all 
the  ancient  testimony  may  be  found.  According  to  every 
account,  it  was  the  ambition  of  Simon  Magus  of  setting  his 
own  false  miracles  against  the  true  ones  of  St.  Peter,  which 
led  to  the  catastrophe.  Some  writers  represent  the  challenge 
to  have  been  given  by  the  apostleS,  others  by  the  impostor^ : 
and  as  Tillemont  relates  the  story,  "  Simon,  wishing  to  shew 
"  that  as  the  Son  of  God  he  was  able  to  ascend  into  heaven, 
"  caused  himself  to  be  raised  into  the  air  by  two  daemons  in 
"  a  chariot  of  fire,  for  which  purpose  he  made  use  of  his 
*'  power  of  magic.  But  St.  Peter  having  united  his  prayers 
"  to  those  of  St.  Paul,  the  impostor  was  deserted  by  his 
"  daemons,  fell  to  the  ground,  and  broke  both  his  legs  : 
"  after  which  he  destroyed  himself  through  shame  and  vex- 
*'  ation,  by  falling  from  the  top  of  a  house  to  the  bottom." 
I  have  stated,  that  Arnobius  is  the  earliest  writer  who  fur- 
nishes any  foundation  for  this  story,  and  his  words  are  as  fol- 
low :  "  Viderant  currum  Simonis  Magi  et  quadrigas  igneas 
"  Petri  ore  difflatas  et  nominato  Christo  evanuisse.  Vide- 
"  rant,  inquam,  fidentem  diis  falsis,  et  ab  eisdem  metuenti- 
"  bus  proditum,  pondere  praecipitatum  suo,  crucibus  jacuisse 
"  praefractis:  post  deinde  perlatum  Brundam,  cruciatibus  et 
"  pudore  defessum  ex  altissimi  culminis  se  rursum  praecipi- 
"  tasse  fastigioi."  In  this  passage  there  is  not  a  word  said  of 
Simon  having  attempted  to  fly :  and  if  we  had  known  nothing 
of  later  embellishments,  we  should  only  have  inferred  from  it 
that  Simon  made  use  of  a  fiery  chariot  to  impose  upon  the 
multitude  by  some  pretended  miracle,  that  the  prayers  of 
St.  Peter  caused  his  experiment  to  fail,  that  he  fell  out  of 
the  chariot,  and  fractured  his  legs.  That  Arnobius  had 
read  an  account  of  this  kind  can  hardly  be  denied ;  nor  can 
I  see  any  thing  improbable  in  supposing  that  some  such  an 

B  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  192. 

'■  (;onstit.  Apost.  VI.  9.  The  Constitutions  were  probably  written  in  the 
fonrth  century.  Sqc  ior^\n.  Discourse  VI.  on  the  Christian  Reliffinn,  and 
Remarks  on  Eccles.  History,  vol.  I.  p.  228.  Lartlner,  Credibilifj/,  c.  85.  It- 
tigins,  de  Pseudepigraj)Ms,  c.  I2.  p.  190.  Turner,  Discotirse  on  tlie pretended 
Apostolical  Constitutions.    Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.V.  p.  33. 

'  Lib.  II.  p.  50. 
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event  actually  took  place.  It  is  also  not  unnatural,  that 
the  same  narrative  which  was  followed  by  Arnobius  should 
have  led  later  writers  to  make  additions  to  it,  and  to  con- 
found Simon's  subsequent  and  voluntary  fall  from  the  top  of 
a  house,  with  his  former  fall  out  of  his  fiery  chariot.  Euse- 
bius,  as  I  have  stated,  does  not  give  the  slightest  counte- 
nance to  the  story '^.  Epiphanius,  who  was  fond  of  the 
marvellous,  and  was  certainly  not  over-critical  in  his  exami- 
nation of  evidence,  appears  never  to  have  heard  of  it ;  and 
he  only  informs  us  that  Simon  died  after  having  fallen 
down  in  the  middle  of  Rome^  This  is  perfectly  recon- 
cileable  with  the  passage  from  Arnobius ;  and  I  should  say 
the  same  of  the  following  account  given  by  Theodoret,  who 
wrote  about  A.  D.  423.  "  Simon  came  to  Rome  in  the 
"  reign  of  Claudius,  and  so  confounded  the  Romans  by  his 
'*  magical  tricks,  that  he  was  honoured  with  a  brasen  statue. 
"  But  St.  Peter  arriving  there  also,  stripped  him  of  the 
"  wings  of  his  deceit,  and  at  length  having  challenged  him 
"  to  a  contest  of  miraculous  power,  and  having  shewn  the 
"  difference  between  divine  grace  and  imposture,  threw  him 
"  down  (jcaTsppa^r)  from  a  great  height,  in  the  sight  of  all 
"  the  Romans,  by  his  prayers™.''"'  If  Arnobius  and  Theo- 
doret followed  the  same  document,  we  certainly  cannot  say 
that  the  later  writer  magnified  or  embellished  the  story. 
He  does  not  even  mention  the  fiery  chariot,  though  his 
words  imply  that  Simon  made  some  experiment,  which  was 
intended  to  appear  miraculous.  He  only  mentions,  as  Epi- 
phanius had  done  before  him,  that  Simon  "  fell  down :" 
and  we  might  almost  fancy  that  Theodorefs  style,  Avhich  is 
often  poetical,  had  furnished  some  materials  for  the  inven- 
tion of  later  writers.  He  says  that  St.  Peter  "  stripped 
"  Simon  of  the  xoings  of  his  deceit ;"  and  the  author  of  the 
Constitutions  certainly  speaks  of  Simon  flying  through  the 
air".  Ambrosius  says  that  "  Peter  caused  Simon  to  fall 
''  down  when  he  was  taking  a  magical  flight  up  to  heaven, 
"having  dissolved  the   power  of  his  incantations o;"   and 

''  I  have  not  seen  tlie  following  passage  from  Eiisebius  quoted  iu  this  con- 
troversy. He  is  stating  that  nature  has  fixed  certain  limits  which  cannot  be 
passed,  and  has  given  laws  to  all  bodies  ;  to  which  he  adds,  "  No  one  there- 
"  fore  can  pass  with  his  body  through  the  air,  despising  the  abodes  of  earth, 
"  without  immediately  paying  the  penalty  of  his  folly."  Cont.  Hierocl. 
p.  515,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  Eusebiiis  intended  any  allusion  to  Simon, 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned  :  but  we  might  at  least  infer  that  Eiisebius  had 
heard  of  some  person  who  met  his  death  in  an  attempt  to  fly. 

'   'Ev  |KS<r?7  T?;  Tuv  'Pai/iUiuv  ToXti  o  rckXa.:   x.rt.ra'ricut  TiSv/ixi,       fJlFI'.  XXI.  5. 

P-  59- 

■"  Hjer.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  191.  "  II.  14.  VI.  9. 

"  Hexaem   IV.  8.  vol.  I.  p.  78. 
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this  is  perhaps  no  very  great  enlargement  of  the  original 
story,  as  told  by  Arnobius.  Simon  is  there  said  to  have 
prepared  a  fiery  chariot,  which  he  must  certainly  have  in- 
tended by  some  artifice  or  other  to  have  put  in  motion  :  but 
his  scheme  was  frustrated,  and  he  fell  down  from  the  emi- 
nence on  which  he  had  fixed  this  perilous  vehicle.  It  was 
not  very  unnatural  that  later  writers  should  have  described 
his  aerial  journey  as  having  actually  commenced,  or  that 
they  should  speak  of  his  attempting  to  fly,  without  making 
any  mention  of  the  chariot.  Some  persons  indeed  have 
supposed  the  story  of  Simon's  extraordinary  death  to  have 
been  taken  from  what  we  read  in  Dio  ChrysostomP  and 
Suetonius  ^,  of  a  person  having  attempted  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  fly  like  Icarus,  and  who  died  in  the  attempt. 
The  coincidence  of  the  time  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark  : 
but  beyond  this  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that  the 
one  story  gave  rise  to  the  other.  I  would  observe,  however, 
that  the  fate  of  this  unfortunate  Icarus  shews  that  there  is 
no  improbability  in  supposing  a  person  to  have  attempted 
to  fly  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  neither  can  it  be  doubted,  that 
Simon  Magus  had  recourse  to  some  artifice  or  other,  to 
delude  and  astound  the  multitude.  The  only  part  of  the 
story  therefore,  which  requires  much  credulity,  is  the  effect 
which  we  are  to  attribute  to  the  prayers  of  St.  Peter.  But 
let  us  suppose  the  rest  to  be  true;  let  us  suppose  Simon  to 
have  prepared  a  fiery  chariot,  and  to  have  publicly  pro- 
claimed that  he  was  going  to  perform  a  miracle,  greater 
than  any  which  Peter  had  exhibited;  and  who  will  say  that 
the  apostle  might  not  have  prayed  to  God,  or  that  his 
prayers  might  not  have  been  heard  ?  That  Simon  met  his 
death  by  the  failure  of  one  of  his  pretended  miracles,  is,  I 
think,  extremely  probable :  and  those,  who  doubt  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  apostle''s  prayers,  may  charge  the  Christians 
with  ascribing  to  the  sanctity  of  St.  Peter,  what  was  really 
owing  to  some  mismanagement  in  a  hazardous  experiment. 
After  all,  the  whole  story  may  be  a  fiction :  but  I  have 
offered  these  remarks,  to  shew  that  the  marvellous  circum- 
stances attending  it  are  not  really  so  great,  as  some  persons 
would  assert  ^  The  remark  of  Jortin,  that  "  the  silence  of 
"  the  Fathers  before  Arnobius  is  alone  a  sufficient  reason  to 

p  Or.  XXI.  p.  371.  ed.  1604.  This  was  the  notion  of  Baronius,  ad  An. 
LXVIII.  14.  p.  648.  Grangaens,  Schol.  in  Juvenal.  HI.  79,  80.  Beausobre, 
vol.  I.  p.  203. 

<i  Nero.  12.     Some  have  also  appealed  to  Juvenal,  HI.  79. 

'  Even  Mosheim  is  willing  to  admit  that  St.  Peter  may  perhaps  have  met 
Simon  Magus  in  Rome.  Instil.  Maj.  p.  402.  See  also  Siricius,  de  Simoiie 
Mago,  Disq.  I.  Thes.  10.  p.  1 1. 
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"  reject  this  story  s^"  is  undoubtedly  deserving  of  attention, 
and  may  perhaps  be  decisive  :  but  whoever  believes  Dio 
Chrysostom,  and  Suetonius,  has  at  least  no  right  to  dis- 
believe, that  any  person  in  the  reign  of  Nero  attempted  to 
fly,  and  failed  in  the  attempt.  We  have  seen,  that  the 
earlier  accounts  concerning  Simon  do  not  require  us  to  be- 
lieve even  so  much  as  this :  and  upon  the  whole  I  would 
conclude,  that  though  Tillemont  may  be  ridiculed  for  pre- 
ferring to  be  deceived  in  company  with  so  many  Fathers  *, 
yet  the  extreme  incredulity  of  Jortin,  Beausobre,  and  others, 
is  equally  open  to  the  charge  of  prejudice  :  and  when  Beau- 
sobre requires  us  to  admit  his  discovery,  that  Leucius,  who 
forged  the  Acts  of  St.  Peter,  was  also  the  inventor  of  this 
story  ",  we  may  at  least  wonder  that  he  censures  any  per- 
son for  surrendering  his  belief  without  sufficient  evidence. 
Beside  the  writers  already  quoted,  I  would  refer  to  Lan- 
gius,  Diss.  IV.  de  Hcercsiol.  Scec.  I.  et  II.  Ittigius,  de 
HcBresiarch.  I.  2.  8.  p.  28.  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V. 
16.  p.  273.   Mosheim,  histitid.  Maj.  II.  5.  12.  p.  403. 

NOTE  42.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  98. 

I  shall  perhaps  be  accused  of  credulity  for  being  inclined 
to  admit  another  story  concerning  Simon  Magus.  I  have 
quoted  Justin  Martyr  at  p.  91-  as  saying,  that  Simon  had 
been  honoured  as  a  God  at  Rome,  and  had  a  statue  erected 
to  him,  with  a  Latin  inscription,  in  the  river  Tiber,  between 
the  two  bridges.  Justin  repeats  the  same  story  afterwards'^: 
and  he  has  been  followed  by  Irenasus  X,  Tertullian  ^,  Theo- 
doret^,  Cyril  of  Jerusalem b,  Augustin<=,  and  other  Fathers; 
but  notwithstanding  these  authorities,  we  are  informed  by 
Brucker'^,  that  "  the  tradition  is  very  properly  rejected  by 
"  most  persons,  who  are  not  prejudiced  in  favour  of  anti- 
"  quity,  and  who  remember  that  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
"  been  liable  to  error.''*'  The  opponents  of  the  story  rest 
]3rincipally  upon  the  fact  of  a  fragment  of  marble*^  having 

*  Remarks  on  EccJes.  Hist.  vol.  I.  p.  257. 

'  M^moires,  1.  c  p.  479.  Some  Romanists  have  referred  Rev.  xii.  7 — 9. 
to  the  combat  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus,  v.  Calov.  ad  1.  and 
Boiilduc,  de  Ecclesia  post  Legem,  p.  31.  Even  Grotius  gives  some  support 
to  the  notion. 

»  Vol.  I.  p.  396.     See  also  p.  203,  204. 

"  Apol.  I.  56.  p.  77.  and  in  liis  Dispute  with  Trypho  (120.  p.  214.)  he 
alludes  to  what  he  had  said  in  his  Apology  of  Simon  being  looked  upon  as 
a  God. 

y  I.  23.  I.  p.  99.  ^  Apol.  13.  p.  14.  =>  Haer.  Fab.  I.  p.  191,  192. 

•>  Cateches.  VI.  14.  p.  96.  ed.  1720.  "^  De  Haer.  I.  vol.  VIII.  p.  6. 

''  Vol.  II.  p.  669. 

"  It  is  geui'.rally  described  as  the  base  of  a  statue:  but  Baronius  (ad  An. 
44.)  thinks  it  is  too  small  to  have  ever  had  a  statue  upon  it.     Tillemont, 
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been  dug  up  in  the  island  in  the  Tiber,  in  the  year  1574, 
with  this  inscription : 

SEMONI 

SANCO 

DEO.  FIDIO 

SACRVM 

SEX.  POMPEIVS.  SP.  F 

COL.  MVSSIANVS 

QVINQVENNALIS 

DECVR 

BIDENTALIS 

DONVM.  DEDIT. 

It  has  been  supposed,  that  this  inscription  misled  Justin, 
who  was  not  well  versed  in  the  Latin  language,  and  that  he 
mistook  SEMONi  sanco  for  simoni  sancto  ;  and  Mosheim 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  that  this  opinion  will  be  embraced  by 
all,  "  who  think  that  truth  is  of  more  importance,  and  of 
"  more  sanctity,  than  all  the  Fathers  and  all  antiquity  C 
The  Fathers  themselves  would  probably  have  acquiesced  in 
this  sentiment :  but  even  the  authority  of  Mosheim  does  not 
necessarily  convert  a  mere  opinion  into  truth ;  and  it  ap- 
pears to  me,  that  the  credulity  of  the  Fathers  is  extremely 
small,  when  compared  with  the  notion  of  Justin  Martyr 
having  been  so  grossly  deceived  in  the  evidence  of  his 
senses.  The  words  of  Justin  are  too  precise  to  allow  us  to 
suppose  that  he  had  not  seen  the  statue ;  and  he  would 
hardly  have  asserted  in  an  Apology  addressed  to  the  em- 
peror, what  every  person  in  Rome  would  have  known  to  be 
false.  If  he  had  done  so,  the  absurd  mistake,  which  he  had 
committed,  would  have  been  immediately  discovered ;  and 
the  writers  who  followed  him  would  have  taken  care  not  to 
repeat  it.  If  we  are  called  upon  to  reject  the  story  from 
the  improbability  of  a  statue  being  erected  to  Simon  Magus, 
the  ai'ffument  cannot  be  admitted.  We  know  how  eagrer 
the  people  of  Lystra  were  to  pay  divine  honours  to  Paul 
and  BarnabasS:  and  Philostratus  informs  us,  that  Apollo- 
nius  of  Tyana  (a  worthy  counterpart  of  Simon)  was  wor- 
shipped in  many  places  as  a  God  ^,  with  altars  and  statues. 
Athenagoras  furnishes  an  instance  still  stronger  to  the 
point,   when  he  states  that   the  people  of  Troas  erected 

who  supports  Justin,  gives  an  undue  advantage  to  his  opponents,  by  saying 
tliat  a  statue  was  discovered.  The  same  mistake  has  been  made  by  other 
writers. 

f  Instit.  Maj.  p.  406.  e  Acts  xiv.  1 1. 

•>  Vit.  Apol.  IV.  I.  p.  140,  141  :  31.  p.  171  :  VII.  21.  p.  301  :  VIII.  5.  p. 
325.  ed.  1709. 
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statues  to  Nerullinus,  a  man  who  lived  in  those  days':  and 
Clement  of  Alexandria  mentions  another  Gnostic,  Epipha- 
nes  the  son  of  Carpocrates,  who  was  worshipped  as  a  God  in 
Cephallene,  with  a  temple,  altar,  sacrifices  k,  &c.  I  am 
aware  that  Caligula  forbade  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  any 
living  person,  without  his  special  permission';  but  it  ap- 
pears from  this  very  fact,  that  statues  were  exceedingly 
numerous  in  Rome :  and  the  edict  was  probably  ineffectual; 
for  Dio  Cassius  states  that  the  city  was  full  of  statues,  and 
that  Claudius  did  not  allow  any  private  person  to  erect  one 
without  leave  of  the  senate :  but  the  statue  of  Simon  Magus, 
according  to  Irenaeus,  was  erected  by  Claudius  himself; 
according  to  Augustin,  by  public  authority.  So  far  there- 
fore from  the  story  being  in  itself  improbable,  there  was 
nothing  very  unusual  or  extraordinary  in  a  statue  being 
erected  to  Simon  Magus,  if  he  was  received  at  Rome  in 
the  manner  mentioned  by  Justin  Martyr :  and  if  Justin  is 
not  to  be  believed  in  this  particular,  criticism  must  hence- 
forth resign  its  place  to  prejudice.  In  the  same  Apology 
Justin  Martyr  mentions  that  Antinous  was  worshipped  as 
a  God™;  and  statues  of  this  deified  favourite  have  come 
down  to  us :  but  if  they  had  not,  what  critic,  or  what 
common  reader  of  Roman  history,  Avould  have  questioned 
the  veracity  of  Justin  in  this  particular  ?  It  appears  to  me 
equally  improbable,  that  Justin  should  have  been  mistaken 
in  the  case  of  Simon  Magus :  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
fragment  dug  up  in  the  year  1574,  the  opponents  of  the  story 
would  have  had  little  to  object.  I  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon 
the  fact,  that  this  fragment  is  of  marble,  whereas  Theodoret 
states  that  the  statue  erected  to  Simon  was  of  brass.  A 
brasen  statue,  it  will  be  said,  may  have  stood  upon  a  marble 
base ;  or  if  it  should  be  proved  that  this  was  not  the  iden- 
tical inscription  seen  by  Justin,  he  may  have  seen  many 
others  similar  to  it,  and  confounded  the  two  names.  It 
will  be  conceded,  that  statues  and  inscriptions  may  have 
been  common  to  the  Sabine  Deity  Semo  Sanciis  or  Deus 
Fidius^:  but  it  requires  a  large  share  of  that  credulity, 
which  Mosheim  ascribes  to  the  Fathers,  to  suppose  that  all 

•  Legat.  26.  p.  304. 

k  Strom.  III.  2.  p.  511.  Mosheiin  disbelieves  this,  de  Rebus  ante  Const. 
Cent.  II.  51.  not.  f.  but  his  reasouing  is  far  from  satisfactory.  See  Jortin's 
Remarks  on  Eccl.  History,  vol.  II.  p.  i6o.  Ncander  thinks  it  unreasonable 
to  disbelieve  it,  Allgcmeine  Geschichte,  &c.  part  I.  p.  772. 

'  Suetou.  Calig.  34.  "'  C.  29.  p.  61. 

"  See  Liv.  VIII.  20.  Ovid.  Fast.  VI.  213.  and  Heinsius'  note.  Gruter,  p. 
XCVI.  Cluver.  Antlq.  Ital.  II.  8.  p.  643.  Castalio,  Observat.  in  Crit.  Decad. 
III.  c.  10. 
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of  them  agreed  in  mistaking  semoni  sanco  for  simoni 
SANCTo.  I  have  not  yet  met  with  a  wilder  hypothesis  than 
this  in  the  most  visionary  of  the  Fathers :  and  I  would 
rather  share  the  obloquy  which  has  been  cast  upon  their 
small  proficiency  in  criticism,  than  join  in  decrying  the 
authority  of  Justin  by  an  argument  which  requires  us  to 
believe  that  he  could  not  read  an  inscription.  Mosheim  has 
been  followed  by  Neander  ^j  who  observes  that  Justin  was 
acquainted  with  Greek,  but  not  with  Roman,  mythology ; 
and  he  adds,  "  the  more  critical  Alexandrians  say  nothing 
"  of  this  story;  and  when  Origen  {cont.  Cels.  I.  57.)  tells 
"  us,  that  the  name  of  Simon  was  known  out  of  Palestine 
"  only  to  the  Christians,  who  were  acquainted  with  it  from 
"  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  he  appears  to  prove  the  account 
"  of  the  statue  erected  to  him  at  Rome  to  be  a  fable."  But 
this  is  a  very  incorrect  representation  of  Origen's  words, 
who  is  speaking  of  the  Simonians  in  his  otcn  day,  i.  e.  in 
the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  says,  "  I  doubt  whe- 
"  ther  thirty  Simonians  could  now  be  found  in  the  whole 
"  world,  and  perhaps  I  have  named  more  than  there  really 
"  are.  There  are  a  very  few  in  Palestine ;  but  his  name  is 
"  not  heard  of  in  any  other  part  of  the  world,  throughout 
"  which  he  was  anxious  to  spread  his  fame  :  for  those  who 
"  have  heard  of  it,  have  heard  of  it  from  the  Acts  of  the 
"  Apostles ;  and  those  who  have  given  that  account  of  him 
"  were  Christians,  and  the  fact  itself  has  shewn,  that  Simon 
"  was  no  divinity."  The  reader  will  now  see  that  it  is  most 
unjust  to  quote  Origen  as  saying,  that  Simon's  name  was 
not  known  beyond  Palestine  in  his  own  life-time,  which  is 
what  the  German  writer  would  wish  to  persuade  us;  and 
Origen  would  rather  lead  us  to  infer  that  some  efforts  had 
been  made  by  Simon  himself,  or  by  his  followers,  to  prove 
that  he  was  a  God.  Much  has  been  written  upon  both 
sides  of  this  question,  which  after  all  is  not  very  important; 
and  I  allow  that  those  who  doubt  or  deny  the  truth  of  the 
story,  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most  entitled  to 
respect  as  critics.  They  are  Heraldus,  ad  Terhdl.  Apol. 
13.  Vossius,  de  Idol.  I.  12.  Salmasius,  ad  Spai-tian.  Vale- 
siu^,  ad  Eus.  H.  E.  II.  13.  Spanhemius,  de  Jicta  Prqfe- 
ctione  Petri  in  Urb.  Rom.  part  IV.  10.  p.  381.  Op.  vol.  II. 
Ciacconius,  Prcef.  ad  Expos.  Column.  Rostrat.  Ant.  Van 
Dale,  de  Statua  Simoni  Mago  erecta,  lib.  de  Oraculis,  p. 
579.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hceres.  p.  13.  Milles, 
Not.   ad  Cyrill.  Hieros.   Cat.   VI.  9.   p.   87.     Reinesius, 

"  Allgemeine  Geschiclite  der  Christlichen  Religion,  part  I.  p.  780. 
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Syntagm.  Inscript.  p.  2.  Petavius,  ad  Epipkan.  Hcer. 
XXI.  p.  41.  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  p.  27.  Hist.  Eccles. 
selecta  Capita,  V.  13.  p.  267.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  406. 
de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  QG.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  669. 
Walchs,  Historic  der  Kezereien,  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

The  writers,  who  have  supported  the  story,  are  Spence- 
rus,  Not.  ad  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  I.  57.  Baronius^  ad  An.  44. 
n.  55 — 9.  Grotius,  in  2  Thess.  ii.  8.  Siricius,  de  Simone 
Mago,  Disq.  I.  Thes.  6.  p.  6.  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Jur. 
Episc.  I.  9.  13.  p.  30.  Deyhngius,  Observ.  Sacr.  I.  36. 
Halloix,  de  Vit.  et  Doct.  Illustr.  Orient.  Eccl.  Script,  vol. 
II.  p.  382.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol.  II.  p.  340.  Mara- 
nus,  in  his  preface  to  the  Benedictine  edition  of  Justin 
Martyr,  III.  6.  p.  Ixxxiv.  Orsi,  Storia  Ecclesiastica,  vol. 
II.  p.  119.  Hathuany,  in  the  Museum  Helveticum,  vol.  II. 
p.  617.  Cozza,  Comment,  in  Augustin.  de  HcB7~esibuSy  c.  I. 
p.  6.  Lselius  Bisciola,  HorcE  Subsecivce,  XII.  8.  Jortin 
gives  some  reasons  why  the  story  should  not  be  positively 
rejected.  Remarks,  vol.  II.  p.  159.  Travasa,  Istor.  Crit. 
p.  121.  Le  Nourry,  Apparat.  ad  Biblioth.  Max.  Patrum, 
vol.  I.  p.  6.  Laubrlissel,  des  Abies  de  la  Criticjue,  &c. 
torn.  II.  p.  102.  Foggini  de  Itinere  Petri  Romano.  Exerc. 
XII. 

Lists  of  writers  upon  both  sides  may  be  seen  in  Walchs' 
Historic  der  Kezereien,  vol.  I.  p.  144.  MoUerus,  Homony- 
moscopia,  p.  205.  Marchand,  Dictionnaire,  vol.  II.  p.  61. 

NOTE  43.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  101. 
Vopiscus  in  his  Life  of  Saturninus,  speaks  of  "  Christiani, 
"  Samaritae,  et  quibus  praesentia  semper  tempora  cum  enor- 
*'  mi  libertate  displiceant."  He  also  quotes  a  letter  of  Ha- 
drian, in  which  he  said,  "  Illi  qui  Serapin  colunt,  Christiani 
"  sunt ;  et  devoti  sunt  Serapi,  qui  se  Christi  episcopos  di- 
"  cunt.  Nemo  illic  archisynagogus  Judaeorum,  nemo  Sa- 
"  marites,  nemo  Christianorum  presbyter,  non  mathemati- 
"  cus,  non  aruspex,  non  aliptes.  Ipse  ille  patriarcha  quum 
"  iEgyptum  venerit,  ab  aliis  Serapidem  adorare,  ab  aliis 
"  cogitur  Christum  P."  Lampridius  also,  in  his  Life  of 
Heliogabalus,  (3.)  speaks  of  that  emperor  having  intended 
to  establish  in  Rome  "  Judaeorum  et  SaiTiaritanorum  reli- 
*'  giones  et  Christianam  devotionem ''.""  We  may  learn  from 
these  passages,  how  little  the  Roman  government  knew  of 
Christianity :  and  perhaps  we  may  also  infer,  that  in  Egypt 
at  least,  many  who  had  professed  to  be  Christians,  relapsed 

p  Pag.  959.  ed.  1661.  •>  Pag.  462. 
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afterwards  into  Paganism.  I  should  suspect  many  of  these 
persons  to  have  been  Christians  only  in  name :  they  may 
have  heard  of  Christ,  in  the  same  way  that  the  Romans 
heard  of  him,  when  he  was  preached  by  Simon  Magus; 
but  they  were  no  more  Christians,  than  they  were  Jews  or 
Samaritans.  That  a  person,  who  worked  miracles,  was 
liable  to  be  called  a  Samaritan,  at  least  by  the  Jews,  is 
plain  from  what  was  said  to  our  Saviour  himself,  "  Say  we 
"  not  well,  that  thou  art  a  Samaritan,  and  hast  a  devil ''.?"" 
Avhich  words  may  also  shew,  that  the  Samaritans  had  the 
reputation  of  being  familiar  with  evil  spirits;  and  they  may 
make  us  less  surprised  at  the  great  success  which  Simon  is 
said  to  have  met  with  in  Samaria.  A  French  writer  has 
thought  that  the  sensation,  which  had  been  caused  in  that 
country  by  the  pretensions  of  Simon,  may  be  traced  in  the 
conversation,  which  our  Saviour  held  with  the  woman  of 
Sychar;  (John  iv.)  "  Tout  cet  entretien  prend  une  tout 
"  autre  importance,  quand  on  Texamine  sous  le  point  de 
"  vue  que  nous  indiquons^,"  The  peculiar  doctrines  of  the 
Samaritans,  which  differed  essentially  from  the  Jewish,  may 
be  seen  in  Drusius,  Prceterit.  p.  124.  de  tribus  Sccfis,  III. 
10,  &c.  Masius,  Com.  in  Jos.  xi.  p.  204.  Hottinger,  Eocer- 
cit.  Anti-Morin.  et  Thes.  PMlolol.  I.  1.  6.  p.  44.  Scaliger, 
de  Emend.  VII.  p.  661.  Brucker,  vol.  II,  p.  661.  and  the 
authors  referred  to  by  him.  Carpzovius,  C7'it.  Sacr.  Vet. 
Test.  part.  II.  c.  4.  p.  585.  Reland,  Diss.  Miscell.  Diss. 
VII.  de  Samaritanis.  Wolfius,  Bibl.  Hebr.  vol.  II.  p.  434. 
Gesenius,  de  Samaritanorum  Theologia. 

NOTE  44.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  102. 
The  following  passages  in  Irenasus  apply  to  Simon  and 
his  disciples;  "  Horum  mystici  sacerdotes  libidinose  quidem 
"  vivunt,  magias  autem  perficiunt,  quemadmodum  potest 
"  unusquisque  ipsorum.  Exorcismis  et  incantationibus 
"  utuntur.  Amatoria  quoque  et  agogima,  et  qui  dicuntur 
"  paredri  et  oniropompi,  et  quaecunque  sunt  alia  perierga 
"  apud  eos  studiose  exercentur  *.""  Speaking  of  Saturninus 
and  Basilides,  he  says,  "  Utuntur  et  hi  magia,  et  imagini- 
"  bus,  et  incantationibus,  et  invocationibus,  et  reliqua  uni- 
"  versa  periergia"."  Of  Carpocrates,  "  Artes  enim  magicas 
"  operantur  et  ipsi,  et  incantationes,  philtra  quoque  et  cha- 
"  ritesia,  et  paredros,  et  oniropompos,  et  reliquas  maligna- 
"  tiones,  dicentes  se  potestatcm  habere  ad  dominandum  jam 

»•  John  viii.  48.  ^  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticistnc,  vol.  I.  p.  159. 

'  I.  23.  4.  p.  100.  "  I.  34.  5.  p.  102. 
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"  Principibus  et  fabricatoribus  hujus  mundi  x."  The  charac- 
ter of  the  Gnostic  miracles  may  be  learnt  from  the  following 
passage :  "  Super  haec  arguentur  qui  sunt  a  Simone,  et  Car- 
"  pocrate,  et  si  qui  alii  virtutes  operari  dicuntur,  non  in 
"  virtute  Dei,  neque  in  veritate,  neque  ut  benefici  homini- 
"  bus  facientes  ea,  quae  faciunt ;  sed  in  perniciem  et  erro- 
"  rem,  per  maglcas  elusiones,  et  universa  fraude,  plus  lae- 
"  dentes  quam  utilitatem  praestantes  his,  qui  credunt  eis,  in 
"  eo  quod  seducanty."  "  Sed  et  si  aliquid  faciunt,  per 
"  magicam  operati,  fraudulenter  seducere  nituntur  insensa- 
"  tos :  fructum  quidem  et  utilitatem  nullam  praestantes,  in 
"  quos  virtutes  perficere  se  dicunt ;  adducentes  autem  pue- 
"  ros  investes,  et  oculos  deludentes,  et  phantasmata  osten- 
"  dentes  statim  cessantia,  et  ne  quidem  stillicidio  temporis 
"  perseverantia,  non  Jesu  Domino  nostro,  sed  Simoni  Mago 
"  similes  ostenduntur^."  The  magical  rites  used  by  Mar- 
cus, a  Gnostic  of  the  second  century,  may  be  seen  in  I.  13. 
I  have  quoted  these  passages  from  Irenaeus,  because  they 
appear  decisive  as  to  the  practice  of  the  Gnostics  in  the 
second  century.  Other  Fathers  might  be  cited  to  the  same 
purpose  :  and  if  their  authority  is  not  sufficient,  we  find 
Plotinus  the  Platonist  writing  in  the  third  century  against 
the  Gnostics,  and  saying  of  them,  "  They  profess  to  remove 
"  diseases :  if  they  professed  to  do  so  by  temperance  and 
"  regular  diet,  they  would  say  what  is  true,  and  would 
"  speak  like  philosophers.  But  now  when  they  assert  that 
"  diseases  are  evil  daemons,  and  when  they  say  and  publish 
"  that  they  can  drive  them  out  by  a  word,  they  wish  to 
"  raise  their  character  in  the  opinion  of  the  people,  who  are 
"  astonished  at  the  miracles  worked  by  magicians^.""  The 
exorcism  of  daemons  was  one  branch  of  the  magic  art,  which 
according  to  Plotinus  was  practised  by  the  Gnostics :  and 
their  addiction  to  magic  may  serve  to  confirm  what  has  been 
said  above,  that  the  Gnostics  derived  their  origin  from  Si- 
mon Magus.  Beausobre  would  wish  to  persuade  us,  that 
the  Basilidians  did  not  practise  magic :  but  I  cannot  help 
classing  this  among  the  other  attempts  of  that  paradoxical 
writer  to  vindicate  the  heretics  at  the  expense  of  sound 
criticism,  and  sometimes  of  truth.  We  have  seen  above, 
that  Irenaeus  expressly  charged  the  Basilidians  with  prac- 
tising magic :  and  Beausobre  employs  some  very  irrelevant 
criticism  to  prove,  that  the  editors  ought  not  to  insert  the 
word  imaginihus,  or  at  least  not  imagin'ibus  as  well  as 


»  I.  25.3.  p.  103.  MI.  31.  2.  p.  r64.  "  11.32.  3.  p.  165. 

»  Adv.  Gnost.  14.  p.  212. 
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7nagia^.  Whoever  reads  the  passage,  will  see  that  the 
omission  of  either  term  will  not  at  all  affect  the  question : 
and  it  is  singular,  that  beside  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus,  we 
may  appeal  to  a  large  collection  of  amulets  and  charms, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  which  are  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  been  used  by  the  ancient  Gnostics'^.  They 
were  evidently  intended  as  Alexiphaj-maca,  either  against  dis- 
eases or  evil  spirits :  and  the  connexion  between  Gnosticism 
and  Jewish  and  Egyptian  superstitions  is  proved  by  them 
beyond  a  doubt.  Many  of  them  bear  the  name  Abraxas  or 
Abrasax,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Irenajus*^,  was  a  name 
held  in  great  esteem  by  the  Basilidians,  as  signifying  by  its 
letters  the  nujuber  365 ;  for  they  believed  that  this  was  the 
number  of  the  heavens :  and  other  writers  inform  us,  that 
this  was  the  name  given  by  Basilides  to  the  supreme  God  ^. 
Beausobre  again  endeavours  to  rescue  the  Basilidians  from 
the  charoe  of  having;  used  these  charms  f:  but  his  observa- 
tions,  though  extremely  learned,  and  well  worthy  of  bemg 
read,  will  hardly  convince  any  unprejudiced  mind :  and  the 
work  of  Matter,  already  so  often  referred  to,  will  shew  to 
demonstration,  that  these  engraved  stones  were  used  by 
persons  who  joined  the  name  of  Christ  to  many  impure 
and  superstitious  rites. 

The  three  sources,  from  which  I  have  deduced  the  doc- 

'•  Vol.  II.  p.  45.  Lardner  adopts  the  opinion  of  Beausobre,  and  is  open  to 
the  same  cliarge  of  contradicting  himself,  or  at  least  disputing  about  words. 
Hist.  0/  Heretics,  II.  2.  14.  Beausobre  also  says,  that  the  magic  of  the  Basi- 
lidians "  u'est  attestee  proprementque  par  S.  Iren^e,  son  livre  ^taut  la  source 
"  dans  laquelle  out  puis6  ceux  qui  sont  venus  apr^s  lui."  This  is  not  true. 
Eusebius  quotes  Agrippa  Castor,  as  having  exposed  in  his  writings  the  magi- 
cal tricks  (yc-nTiia;)  and  the  mysterious  rites  {to.  avoffinra)  of  Basilides. 
(IV.  7.)   Agrippa  wrote  several  years  before  Irenaius. 

•^  Jean  I'Heureux  or  Macarius  in  the  sixteenth  century  published  ^6ra.ra*, 
seu  j4jnstopistus,  i.  e.  de  Genimis  Basiiulianis  Disquisitio.  This  was  re- 
published in  1657,  '^y  Chiflet,  with  engravings  of  one  hundred  and  twenty 
gems.  Other  similar  figures  may  be  seen  in  Kircher,  Magia  Hieroglyph. 
and  in  Montfaucon,  Antiquite  Expliquee,  tom.  II.  part.  II.  p.  353.  Palao- 
gruph.  Grac.  II.  8.  Gronovius,  Durtyliotheca  Gorltei.  Dr.  Walsh  has  also 
lately  published  An  Essny  on  ancient  Coins,  Medals,  and  Gems,  &c.  in  which 
some  new  specimens  of  this  kind  are  engraved.  But  Matter,  in  his  Histoire 
du  Gnosticisme,  has  given  the  most  valuable  account  of  them,  with  several 
figures.  See  also  ReWcrmann,  tteber  die  Ab?-axas-Genimen.  Berlin,  1820. 
Worraius,  Hist.  Sahelliana,  II.  9.  p.  70,  &c.  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  II. 
2.  16,  &;c.  A.  Capellus,  Prodromus  iconicus  sculptilium  Gemtnarum  Basi- 
lidiani,  &(c.  generis.  Vcnet.  1702. 

•^  I.  24.  7.  p.  102.  For  the  meaning  of  the  word  Ahrasax,  beside  the  au- 
thors mentioned  in  note '',  see  Jablonski,  de  Nominis  Abraxas  Signijicatione, 
Opusc.  vol.  111.  p.  80.  Ittigius,  de  HtBresiarchis,  II.  2.  p.  loi.  Mosheim,  de 
Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  11.  46.  not.  "J. 

«  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prescript.  46.  p.  219.  Hieron.  in  Amos.  III.  vol.  VI. 

P-2S7- 
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trines  of  the  Gnostics,  may  all  of  them  have  contributed  to 
make  them  addicted  to  magic :  for  we  find  undoubted  proofs 
of  it  among  the  Persians,  tlie  Jewish  CabbaUsts,  and  the 
Platonists.  I  need  not  observe,  that  the  term  Magus^  as 
apphed  to  a  magician  or  enchanter,  has  a  very  different 
meaning  from  what  it  bore,  when  apphed  to  the  Persian 
Magi.  Hyde  informs  us,  that  the  highest  order  of  priests 
in  Persia  was  called  Mogh  or  Mugh,  from  whence  the 
Greek  term  was  derived  S :  nor  is  there  any  evidence,  that 
these  priests  used  any  incantations,  or  pretended  to  super- 
natural aid.  Philo  Juda^us  speaks  of  the  Persian  Magi  as 
men  "  who  investigated  the  works  of  nature  for  the  dis- 
"  covery  of  truth,  and  who  quietly  learnt  and  taught  the 
"  virtues  of  religion  •i.'"  Suidas  defines  the  Magi  to  be  <pjXo- 
o-oipoj  x.a\  (ptkohoi :  and  Hesychius,  after  having  given  the 
common  and  bad  signification  of  the  term  Magus,  adds, 
that  with  the  Persians  it  signified  xov  Seotrs/S^,  jcu)  SeoXoyov  xal 
lsp;a.  So  also  Apuleius  observes,  that  Magus  in  Persian 
signified  the  same  as  Sacerdos  in  Latin ;  and  he  quotes 
Plato  as  interpreting  the  religion  of  the  Magi  to  be  Sjmjv 
$spci7rsici,  the  worship  of  the  Gods '.  But  we  have  still 
stronger  testimony  than  this  in  the  words  of  Aristotle,  as 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertius  's  who  said  of  the  Magi,  tjjv 
yoT^TixYjv  ^avTsiuv  ouS'  tyv^iav.  This  seems  unquestionably  to 
be  true  of  the  ancient  Magi.  They  did  not  themselves  pre- 
tend to  any  occult  or  supernatural  influence :  nor  did  they 
boast  of  the  heavenly  bodies  or  the  spii'itual  world  being 
subject  to  their  power.  But  there  was  that  in  their  religion, 
which  prepared  the  way  for  such  superstitious  notions. 
They  were  great  observers  of  the  stars :  and  astronomy  and 
astrology  are  not  only  often  confounded  by  the  vulgar,  but 
experience  shews,  that  a  very  advanced  state  of  religion  or 
science  is  necessary  to  hinder  the  one  from  running  into  the 
other.  I  have  already  stated  that  the  Persians  believed  in 
a  numerous  host  of  spirits :  and  when  Philo  Judaeus  says 
of  the  Chaldaeans,  that  "  they  look  upon  the  stars  as  Gods, 
"  as  also  the  whole  heaven  and  the  world,  according  to 
"  whose  will  good  and  evil  happens  to  every  one  V'  though 
this  may  not  be  true  of  the  older  and  purer  theology  of  the 
Persians,  it  was  perfectly  natural  that  their  religious  belief 

"t  C.  30.  p.  369.  c.  31.  p.  377.  See  the  note  of  Ouzelius  upon  Minutius 
Felix,  p.  245.  ed.  1672  :  and  Huetius,  Demonst.  Evang.  Prop.  IV.  p.  75. 

''  Liber  quisquis,  &c.  vol.  II.  p.  456. 

'  Apologia,  p.  30.  ed.  1635.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  says,  ifayoi  0  ^i^uTrivrhs 
rujv  QiSiv,  ij  0  T'/iv  (pu(riv  $iTos.   Epist.  VII.  p.  39  I. 

^  Prooem.  p.  2.        '  De  Nobil.  vol.  II.  p.  441,  442.  See  also  Hyde,  p.  403. 
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should  degenerate  into  this.  So  also  we  know,  that  the 
Persians  were  accustomed  to  study  the  nature  of  plants, 
and  their  medicinal  properties"^.  According  to  a  well-known 
distich, 

Ille  penes  Persas  Magus  est,  qui  sidera  novit. 
Qui  sciat  herbarum  vires,  cultumque  Deorum. 

But  each  of  these  practices,  though  originally  innocent,  was 
liable  to  grow  into  superstition  :  and  when  Pliny  accuses 
the  Magi  of  using  a  certain  plant  as  a  charm,  which  was 
gathered  after  the  vernal  equinox,  and  dried  by  the  moon 
for  thirty  nights"  ;  or  when  Plutarch  states,  "  that  they 
"  bruised  a  herb  called  otnomi  in  a  mortar,  and  invoked 
"  Hades  and  darkness  ;  after  which  they  mixed  it  with  the 
"  blood  of  a  wolf  which  they  had  killed,  and  carried  it  to 
"  some  place  where  the  sun  never  shone  ^j"  we  may  either 
say  with  HydeP,  that  these  writers  confounded  the  later  and 
worse  sense  of  the  term  Magus  with  its  more  ancient  and 
true  meaning,  or  that  in  the  days  of  Pliny  and  Plutarch 
the  Persian  Magi  had  fallen  into  the  same  superstitious 
practices,  which  were  then  very  prevalent  throughout  the 
world.  The  same  Pliny  would  persuade  us  that  the  Greeks 
derived  their  knowledge  of  the  magic  art  from  the  Persians: 
and  he  speaks  of  Ostanes,  a  distinguished  person  among  the 
Magi,  as  accompanying  Xerxes  in  his  expedition,  and  teach- 
ing his  occult  philosophy  wherever  he  wenf).  He  also  men- 
tions another  Ostanes,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander, 
and  who  was  also  conspicuous  for  his  skill  in  magic.  That 
there  were  one  or  more  Persians  of  this  name,  who  were 
Magi  in  both  senses  of  the  term,  is  extremely  probable "^ : 
but  it  is  not  so  likely  that  the  magic  art  was  introduced  into 
Greece  by  only  one  individual,  or  at  any  one  particular 
time.  If  it  first  began  in  Persia,  there  was  abundance  of 
intercourse  between  that  country  and  Greece,  which  might 
have  caused  it  to  spread  in  the  latter  :  but  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  infer,  that  Egypt  was  quite  as  instrumental  as 
Persia  in  preparing  the  way  to  the  superstitious  ceremonies 
of  [the  Gnostics^ :  and  the  Jews,  who  settled  in  Alexandria, 

™  Xen.  Cyrop.  VIII.  "  XXI.  ii.  vol.  II.  p.  244. 

°  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  369.  E.  F. 

P  Pag.  299.  He  also  quotes  Theodorus  of  Mopsyestia  as  charging'  Zoroas- 
ter with  magical  rites,  for  which  there  certainly  is  no  evidence.  See  Brucker, 
vol.  I.  p.  125. 

1  XXX.  I.  p.  523. 

"■  See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  1.^9.     Fabricius,  Bill.  Gr.  i.  14.  vol.  I.  p.  92. 

s  Pliny  Says  that  the  Greek  philosophers,  Pythagoras,  Empedocles,  Demo- 
critus,  Plato,  who  travelled  into  Egypt,  went  thither  only  to  learn  magic. 
XXX.  I.  p. 523. 
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might  have  been  the  medium  of  communicating  some  of  the 
superstitions  which  had  been  brought  from  Babylon  to 
Judasa, 

I  have  already  stated  in  note  '■*,  that  the  Cabbala  Prac- 
tica  was  little  else  than  a  system  of  magic  :  and  we  may 
suppose  that  the  Cabbalistic  Jews  had  some  share  in  making 
Alexandria,  what  it  is  described  to  be  by  Philo,  a  place 
where  "  the  people  are  notorious  for  flattery  and  magical 
"  tricks  (yorinia;)  and  pretence '."  Another  passage  from 
this  same  writer  will  inform  us  what  was  the  kind  of  magical 
superstitions  common  in  his  own  day,  while  it  also  shews  the 
difference  between  the  two  meanings  attached  to  the  term 
Magic.  "  The  true  Magic,"  he  says,  "  which  is  a  science 
"  of  discovery,  which  illustrates  the  works  of  nature  by 
"  clearer  representations,  and  is  looked  upon  as  dignified 
"  and  proper  to  be  sought;  this  is  piactised  not  only  by  in- 
"  dividuals,  but  by  kings  and  courtiers,  and  particularly  by 
"  those  in  Persia  to  such  a  degree,  that  it  is  said  that  no 
"  person  among  them  can  be  advanced  to  the  throne,  unless 
"  he  has  first  been  admitted  among  the  Magi.  But  there  is 
*'  another  sort,  which,  to  speak  correctly,  is  the  counterfeit 
"  of  the  former,  an  evil  art,  which  mountebanks  and  scoun- 
"  drels  follow,  and  the  very  worst  descriptions  of  women 
"  and  slaves,  professing  to  remove  enchantments  and  per- 
"  form  lustrations,  and  promising  to  bring  lovers  to  the 
'^  most  incurable  hatred,  or  enemies  to  the  most  excessive 
"  good-will,  by  certain  charms  and  incantations".""  Such 
was  the  state  of  magical  science  in  the  days  of  Philo,  i.  e.  at 
the  first  commencement  of  the  gospel :  and  we  know  from 
our  Saviour''s  own  words,  that  pliylacteria^  or  charms,  were 
worn  by  the  Jews''.  They  were  also  worn,  though  appa- 
rently of  a  different  kind,  by  the  Gnostics:  and  the  Hebrew 
characters,  which  appear  upon  many  of  these  ancient  gems, 
shew  very  clearly  that  the  Cabbala  contributed,  as  was  said 
above,  to  the  formation  of  Gnosticism. 

But  the  third,  and  principal  source,  from  which  I  have 
derived  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  was  not  free  from  an  addic- 
tion to  Magic.  The  followers  of  Pythagoras  and  Plato 
were  in  the  habit  of  using  mysterious  words  and  forms,  to 
which  they  ascribed  a  supernatural  effect.  Porphyry  says 
of  Pythagoras,  that  "  he  charmed  away  the  sufferings  of 
"  the  body  or  mind  by  rhythm  and  melody y  and  incanta- 

'  De  Virtutibiis,  vol.  II.  p.  569.  "  Dc  Special.  Leg.  vol.  II.  p.  316. 

"  Matt,  xxiii.  5.     See  Snrenhusius,  ad  MkchncB  lib.  de  Benedict,  vol.  I. 
p.  9.     Bartoloccius,  lUblioth.  Masnn  Rahhin.  vol.  I.  p.  576. 
y  Vit.  Pytli.  p.  193-  ed.  1655. 
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"  tions  :"  and  that  ^'  he  relieved  those  who  were  suffering; 
"  in  their  minds,  partly  by  incantations  and  magic,  partly 
"  by  music ^.''''  lamblichus  also  says  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
that  "  they  used  incantations  for  certain  disorders^.""  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  this  testimony,  as  applied  to  Pytha- 
goras himself,  we  may  safely  refer  it  to  his  later  followers : 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  and  the  later  Pla- 
tonistst>  prepared  the  way  for  that  superstitious  belief  in 
the  power  of  daemons,  which  forms  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  Gnostic  character.  I  need  only  refer  to  what  Pliny 
tells  us  of  Anaxilaus  of  Larissa,  a  Pythagorean  philosopher 
in  the  time  of  Augustus,  who  carried  the  science  of  magic 
to  a  great  length  ^  :  the  works  of  Tacitus  will  furnish  nu- 
merous instances  of  magical  superstitions  in  the  following 
reigns^:  and  if  it  be  true,  as  some  have  supposed,  that  Si- 
mon Magus  studied  in  the  Platonic  schools  of  Alexandria^, 
we  cannot  wonder  if  we  find  him  described  as  a  magician 
and  a  Gnostic.  The  followers  of  Ammonius,  or  the  later 
Platonists,  undoubtedly  believed  in  the  existence  of  a  sci- 
ence, by  which  refined  and  purified  souls  might  carry  on  an 
intercourse  with  spiritual  beings f;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
improbable,  that  the  miracles  worked  by  Christ  and  his 
apostles  induced  them  to  lay  claim  to  a  participation  in  this 
supernatural  power. 

It  is  said  by  some  writers  that  Magic  was  divided  into 
two  kinds,  one  which  was  called  by  the  Greeks  Ssovpyia,  the 
other  yoYiTslx  ;  and  Mosheim  describes  the  former  as  the 
power  of  driving  away  evil  daemons,  and  repelling  their  in- 
fluence by  the  assistance  of  God  and  of  good  Genii ;  the 
latter,  as  the  art  of  injuring  men  by  the  assistance  of  evil 
Genii S.  A  Christian  can  hardly  recognise  this  distinction: 
though  perhaps  we  may  say,  that  some  persons  really 
thought  themselves  able  to  obtain  the  aid  of  good  spirits  by 
prayer  and  other  offerings,  so  as  to  work  visible  miracles : 
while  others  knew  very  well  that  they  were  merely  imposing 
upon  weak  and  credulous  minds.  Whoever  wishes  to  know 
the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concerning  good  and  evil  Dae- 
mons, and  the  power  exercised  by  them  over  men,  may  con- 

'  Vit.  Pyth.  p.  195.  *  lb.  p.  139.  ed.  1707. 

»>  See  Porphyry  de  Abstinentia  II.  42.  p.  182.  ed.  1767. 

'  XIX.  T.   XXVIII.  II.  XXXV.  i.s.     See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p. 86. 

■1  Annal.  II.  27.  VI.  29.  XII.  59. 

«  See  Colbergins,  de  Orig:  Hcer.  I.  2.  p.  3.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  668.  Biiil- 
dens,  de  Heer.  Valentini,  p.  641. 

*"  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Cnnsf.  Cent.  II.  ,^0.  Baltus,  Defense  des 
Saints  Peres,  Liv.  III. 

s  De  lino  Simoae  Mago.  13.  p.  84.  ad  Cudvvorth  IV.  15.  vol.  I.  p.  396.  not.  •<. 
He  represents  the  distinctiou  as  having  been  made  by  the  later  Platouists. 

c  c 
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suit  Ant.  Van  Dale,  de  Divinationibus  Idololatricis.  Mo- 
sheim's  Notes  to  Cudworth  IV.  33.  vol.  I.  p.  797.  note  ^ 
V.  82.  vol.  11.  p.  153.  note  >'.  Baltus,  Defense  des  Saints 
Peres,  Liv.  III.  Biscoe,  on  the  Acts,  c.  VIII.  p.  9.Q5.  The 
curious  work  of  lamblichus,  de  Mysteriis  JEgyptiorum, 
may  also  be  consulted :  and  the  history  of  the  magical  art 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  reference  to  Huetius,  JJemonst. 
Evang.  Prop.  IX.  c.  39-  p.  420.  Arndius,  Lexicon  An- 
tiq.  Eccles.  voc.  Magia. 

NOTE  45.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  102. 
"  Genus  hominum  superstitionis  novae  ac  maleficEe."  Ne- 
ro. 16.  Upon  which  words  Gibbon  observes,  "  The  epithet 
"  of  malejica,  which  some  sagacious  commentators  have 
"  translated  magical,  is  considered  by  the  more  rational 
"  Mosheim  as  only  synonymous  to  the  exitiabilis  of  Taci- 
"  tush."  Gibbon  refers  to  the  well  known  passage  in  Taci- 
tus, which  describes  the  punishments  inflicted  upon  the 
Christians  by  Nero':  and  he  says  that  Tacitus  "  accused 
"  the  Christians  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  without  in- 
"  sinuating  that  they  possessed  any  miraculous,  or  even 
"  magical  powers,  above  the  rest  of  mankind."  Tacitus 
uses  the  words  exitiabilis  superstitio,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remark  of  Gibbon,  may  certainly  be  taken  to  imply 
a  supposed  acquaintance  with  supernatural  powers :  and  as 
to  the  term  nialeJiccB,  which  is  used  by  Suetonius,  the  most 
natural  interpretation  is  that  which  connects  it  with  the  use 
of  magic  arts  ;  as  when  Tacitus  says  that  Piso  was  accused 
of  causing  the  death  of  Germanicus,  "  Et  reperiebantur  solo 
"  ac  parietibus  erutse  humanorum  corporum  reliquise,  car- 
"  mina  et  devotiones,  et  nomen  Germanici  plumbeis  tabulis 
"  insculptum,  semiusti  cineres  ac  tabe  obliti,  aliaque  male- 
'''•  jicia,  queis  creditur  animas  numinibus  infernis  sacrari''." 
It  may  be  added,  that  Tacitus  in  another  place  uses  the  ex- 
pression magicas  super stitiones^,  which  may  confirm  the 
notion  that  the  superstition  widi  which  the  Christians  were 
charged  was  connected  with  magic.  When  the  Manicha^ans 
and  other  heretics  were  accused  in  later  times  of  magic, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  term  maleficus  was  used  in 
this  senseni.  But  it  must  require  a  scepticism  plusquam 
Gibbonianus  to  deny  that  the  early  Christians  were  sus- 

^  XVI.  p.  407.  note  35.  '  Annal.  XV.  44. 

I--  Annal.  II.  69.  1  XJI.  59. 

">  See  Cod.  Grcgoriau.  lib.  XIX.  tit.  4.  ffe  Maleficis.  Cod.Tlieod.  de  Malc- 
Jicis.lX.  tit.  XVI.  torn.  III.  p.  113.  cd.  1665.  heg.  i).  de  Jpostat.  torn.  VI. 
p.  202.  de  Hepvet.  ib.  p.  104.  Beausoljre  endeavours  to  vindicate  the  Mani- 
chees  from  the  charge  of  magic,  vol.  II.  p.  799. 
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pected  of  magic.     Origen  informs  us,  that  Celsus  "  accused 
*'  the  Saviour  of  being  enabled  to  do  the  works  which  ap- 
"  peared  so  extraordinary,  by  magic  (yoYjT  si  a. ".'''')   Arnobius 
also  mentions  the  common  and  childish  calumnies  which 
were  spread  against  Jesus  ;  such  as,  "  He  was  a  magician, 
"  he  performed  all  those  miracles  by  clandestine  arts,  he 
"  stole  the  names  of  powerful  angels  and  occult  doctrines 
"  from  the  mysteries  of  the  Egyptianso."     The  author  of 
the  Recognitions  represents  one  of  the  Scribes  as  saying, 
"  Your  Jesus  performed  his  signs  and  wonders  as  a  ma- 
*'  gician,  and  not  as  a  prophet P :"  and  such,  no  doubt,  was 
the  meaning  of  the  Jews,  when  they  accused  him  of  work- 
ing his  miracles  by  the  agency  of  evil  spirits.     What  was 
said  of  the  master,  was  said  also  of  his  servants  and  follow- 
ers, as  our  Saviour  himself  foretold  ^  :  and  among  the  other 
calumnies  which  were  spread  against  the  Christians,  they 
were  very  generally  accused  of  impure  and  magical  super- 
stitions.   There  can  be  little  doubt  that  they  fell  under  this 
suspicion  from  being  confounded  with  the  Gnostics,  who, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  made  use  of  the  name  of  Christ, 
and  were  often  called  Christians.    Eusebius  speaks  of  Satan 
devising  every  plan  "  that  enchanters  and  deceivers,  by  as- 
*'  suming  the  name  of  our  religion,  might  lead  those  believ- 
"  ers,  who  were  ensnared  by  them,  into  the  pit  of  destruc- 
"  tion  ;  and  at  the  same  time  might  turn  away  those,  who 
"  were  not  yet  converted,  from  coming  over  to  the  Gospel, 
"  by  the  example  of  their  own  deeds'."  This  scheme,  which 
might  truly  be  described  as  the  work  of  a  malignant  Spirit, 
succeeded  too  well :  and  ecclesiastical  history  informs  us, 
that  the  Christians  were  accused  of  all  those  impious  super- 
stitions, which  I  have  shewn  from  Irenaeus  to  have  been 
practised  by  the  Gnostics^.     It  is  not  improbable  that  what 
St.  Paul  heard  of  the  Christians  upon  his  first  arrival  at 
Rome,  that  the  sect  was  evenj  zoJiere  spoken  against^,  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus  having 
been  confounded  with  the  Christians :    and   I   have   little 
doubt  that  a  principal  cause  of  the  persecutions  which  were 
carried  on  against  that  unhappy  and  harmless  body,  may  be 
found  in  this  mistake.     I  shall  have  occasion  to  dwell  more 
at  length  upon  this  subject  in  note  63. 

"  Cont.  Ccls.  I.  6.  p.  325.     The  Jews  said  tbe  same.  III.  1 .  p.  448. 
"  I-  P-  25. 

P  I.  ^^8.     Eusebius  notices  this  charge,  Demonst.  Evang.  III.  3.  p.  102. 
6.  p.  1*25.  132. 
'1  Matt.  X.  25. 

>■  IV.  7.     See  Augustin.  Serm.  LXXl.  vol.  V.  p.  384,  &c. 
'  Origen.  cont.  Gels.  VI.  40.  p.  662.  '  Acts  xxviii.  22. 
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NOTE  46.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  107. 
There  will  be  little  or  no  difficulty  in  understanding  what 
the  Fathers  have  said  of  the  pretensions  of  Simon  Magus, 
if  we  conceive  him  to  have  given  himself  out  to  be  an  ema- 
nation from  God :  and  we  have  seen,  that  the  doctrine  of 
Emanations  had  been  engrafted  upon  Platonism  from  the 
East  some  time  before.  That  this  is  the  true  representation 
of  the  case,  I  would  infer  from  the  contradictions  of  the 
Fathers  themselves.  Thus  when  Irenaeus  states,  that  Simon 
said  of  himself,  "esse  se  sublimissimam  Virtutem,  hoc  est, 
"  eum  qui  sit  super  omnia  Pater  "J,"  the  explanation  is  evi- 
dently an  addition  of  Irenaeus,  and  in  fact  contradicts  Si- 
mon's own  declaration,  which  is  nearly  the  same  with  that 
in  Acts  viii.  10.  Again,  though  Irenaeus,  Theodoret,  and 
others,  have  said,  that  Simon  professed  to  have  appeared  to 
the  Gentiles  as  the  Holy  Ghost,  Epiphanius  informs  us, 
that  he  proclaimed  his  mistress  Helena  to  be  the  Holy 
Ghost '^r  both  of  which  statements  cannot  be  true.  Again, 
Epiphanius  says  of  Menander,  the  disciple  of  Simon,  that 
he  gave  himself  out  as  a  greater  person  than  his  mastery: 
and  yet  he  had  said  just  before,  that  Menander  professed 
to  be  a  luvctyAc  sent  from  God  ;  so  that  he  could  not  have 
called  himself  greater  than  Simon,  if  Simon  had  actually 
pretended  to  be  God.  This  contradiction  appears  still 
plainer,  if  we  compare  Theodoret,  who  expressly  says,  that 
Menander  did  not  call  himself  the  first  Imau-ii :  for  this,  he 
said,  was  unknown  ^.  It  is  impossible  therefore,  if  Simon 
had  professed  to  be  God,  that  Menander  could  have  called 
himself  greater  than  Simon,  and  yet  have  acknowledged, 
that  he  was  not  the  first  S-Ji/ajaij :  and  I  can  only  infer,  that 
both  Simon  and  Menander  gave  themselves  out  to  be  tuva- 
li-Big  sent  from  God :  which  is  indeed  expressly  stated  by 
Jerom,  where  he  says,  that  "  Simon  Magus  and  his  disciple 
*'  Menander  proclaimed  themselves  to  be  Powers  ofGod^:'''' 
and  in  the  Recognitions  Simon  is  made  to  say  of  himself, 
"  I  am  the  first  Power '^."  This  is  farther  confirmed  by 
Theodoret  himself,  who  says,  that  the  followers  of  Simon 

"  I.  23.  I.  p.  99.  "  Haer.  XXI.  2.  p.  56. 

y  Haer.  XXII.  i.  p.  61.  Petavius  has  also  pointed  out  tlie  inconsistency  of 
Epiphanius  sayiusr,  that  though  Simou  called  Helena  the  Holy  Ghost,  he 
gave  uo  name  to  himself.  Not.  p.  41.  I  would  compare  this  with  what  Ire- 
naeus   says   of  Valeotinus,    who    taught    Jvai   Iviha.   avovo/^airTov,    «;-    TO  fi'iv   Ti 

xaXiTir^ai  appnTov,  to  2s  Ityrtv.  (I.  II.  I.  p.  52.)  Simon  probably  said  that 
the  first  ^on  was  a,v>)v!i/Aa.a-Tos,  nomen  ineffahile :  but  he  did  not  say  this  of 
himself,  as  Epiphanius  and  the  other  Fathers  imagined. 

^  Haer.  Fab.  I.  2.  p.  193. 

"  Dei  Virtutes.   j4di'.  Lucif.  23.  vol.  II.  p.  197. 

''  "  Ego  sum  prima  Virtus."  III.  47. 
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looked  upon  him  as  Qelav  rivci  SovajU.jv'^:  and  the  author  of 
the  Clementine  Homilies  ^  makes  Simon  say  expressly,  "  I 
"  am  not  the  Son."  He  even  denied,  that  Christ  could  be 
called  the  Son  of  God,  or  that  God  could  be  said  to  have  a 
Son  e.  Some  writers  have  inferred  from  what  is  said  of 
Simon  by  the  Fathers,  that  he  was  a  Sabelhan,  i.  e.  that  he 
looked  upon  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  as  manifestations 
of  the  Father  under  different  forms  ^  But  the  doctrine  of 
emanations,  as  held  by  Jews  and  Platonists  in  the  time  of 
Simon,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  theory  of  Sabellius, 
though  it  mav  have  led  the  way  to  it :  and  Simon  would 
probably  have  differed  entirely  from  Sabellius,  both  as  to 
the  number  of  divine  emanations,  and  the  purposes  for 
which  they  were  put  forth.  Petavius  has  attempted,  but 
not  very  successfully,  to  give  a  more  literal  interpretation 
to  the  words  of  the  FathersS;  and  Ittigius  is  inclined  to 
adopt  the  sameview^:  but  the  opinion,  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed concerning  Simon  declaring  himself  to  be  an  emana- 
tion from  God,  is  the  same  which  has  been  adopted  by 
Beausobre',  Brucker^,  and  Basnage'. 

When  Justin  Martyr  says,  that  Simon  was  worshipped 
as  a  God,  he  may  have  meant  that  this  was  done  after  his 
death.  Or  if  he  spoke  of  honours  paid  to  him  when  living, 
we  know  enough  of  the  foolish  idolatry  of  the  heathen,  to 
distinguish  the  apotheosis  of  a  mortal  from  the  divinity 
ascribed  to  beings,  who  had  always  been  Gods.  It  may 
perhaps  have  been  the  ti'adition  of  these  divine  honours, 
which  led  to  the  notion,  that  Simon  gave  himself  out  to  be 
the  supreme  God :  and  the  Fathers,  who  knew  of  only  one 
God,  forgot  that  the  heathen  could  worship  many  deities, 
without  believing  any  of  them  to  be  the  supreme  God. 

Mosheim  thinks,  that  the  Fathers  may  have  mistaken 
Simon,  who  called  himself  the  Father,  meaning  thereby  the 
first  or  principal  Mon"^;  and  he  shews  from  Irenasusi^,  that 
this  first  ^on  was  called  N&Ov   koI  Mo-voysv^,   TIxTspa.   ko) 

<^  Haer.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  iqr. 

•^  XVIII.  7.  Yet  in  the  Recognitions  lie  is  made  to  say,  "  1  am  the  Son 
"  of  God  :"  (III.  47.)  from  which  I  should  conclude,  that  he  used  the  term 
Son  in  a  figurative  sense,  and  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  a  begotten  Son. 
This  will  reconcile  both  statements. 

f^  Recog-nit.  II.  49.  HI.  2,  8. 

•"See  Ch.  Wormins,  Hist.  Sabell.  II.  2.  p.  54. 

6  Dogniat.  Theol.  de  Trin.  I.  14.  7. 

*•  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  10.  p.  262. 

'  Vol.  I.  p.  257,  258.  II.  p.  ,^22.  ^  Vol.  II.  p.  670. 

'  Exerc.  Hist.  Crit.  ad  An.  35.  Num.  20.  p.  105.  See  also  Massuet's 
preface  to  Irenseus,  art.  HI.  100. 

■"  De  uuo  Simone  Mago,  17.  "  I.  i.  i.  p.  5. 
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'Apx^v  Tcov  iravTMv.    This  explanation  will  perhaps  meet  with 
few  followers. 

NOTE  47.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  107. 
The  following  are  the  principal  passages  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers  concerning  this  female  associate  of  Simon. 
Justin  Martyr,  after  stating  that  Simon  was  worshipped  as 
a  God,  adds,  "  They  say  also,  that  a  certain  Helena,  who 
"  travelled  about  with  him  at  that  time,  and  who  had  for- 
"  merly  been  a  prostitute,  was  his  first  Idea  or  Concep- 
"  tion"."  The  account  given  by  Irenaeus  is  much  more 
detailed.  "  Having  purchased  a  Avoman  called  Helena, 
"  who  was  a  prostitute  at  Tyre,  he  carried  her  about  with 
"  him,  and  said  that  she  was  the  first  Conception  of  his 
"  mind,  the  mother  of  all  things,  by  whom  in  the  beginning 
"  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  the  Angels  and  Archangels : 
"  for  that  this  Conception  proceeded  forth  from  him ;  and 
"  knowing  her  father"'s  wishes,  descended  to  the  lower 
"  world,  and  produced  the  Angels  and  Powers ;  by  whom 
"  also  he  said  that  this  world  was  made.  But  after  she  had 
*'  produced  them,  she  was  detained  by  them  through  envy, 
"  since  they  were  unwilling  to  be  considered  the  offspring 
"  of  any  other  being :  for  he  himself  was  entirely  unknown 
"  by  them  ;  but  his  Conception  was  detained  by  those 
"  powers  and  Angels,  which  were  put  forth  from  her,  and 
"  suffered  every  insult  from  them,  that  she  might  not  return 
"  upward  to  her  father :  and  tliis  went  so  far,  that  she  was 
"  even  confined  in  a  human  body,  and  for  ages  passed  into 
"  other  female  bodies,  as  if  from  one  vessel  into  another. 
"  He  said  also  that  she  was  in  that  Helena,  on  whose 
"  account  the  Trojan  war  was  fought  .  .  .  and  that  after 
"  passing  from  one  body  to  another,  and  constantly  meeting 
"  with  insult,  at  last  she  became  a  public  prostitute,  and 
"  that  she  was  the  lost  sheep.  On  this  account  he  came, 
"  that  he  might  first  of  all  reclaim  her,  and  free  her  from 
"  her  chains,  and  then  give  salvation  to  men  through  the 
"  knowledge  of  himself  P."  He  adds  afterwards,  that  liis 
followers  "had  images  of  Simon,  made  after  the  figure  of 
"  Jupiter q,  and  of  Helena  after  the  figure  of  Minerva:"  to 
which  custom  St.  John  has  been  supposed  to  allude,  when 
he  said,  Little  children,  keep  yourselves  from  idols^.  (1  John 

"  T^v  aT*  avrov  'inoiccv  ■r^urnv  yivofiivnv,    Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59. 
P  I.  23.  2.  p.  99. 

'I  Concerning  Simou  being  worshipped  as  Jupiter,  see  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p. 
671-    Mosheim,  Instil.  Muj.  p.  422. 
>•  Grabe  ad  Bulli  Harm.  Apost.  p.  30. 
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V.  21.)  Tertullian  either  translated  Irenaeus,  or  followed 
some  other  document,  which  was  common  to  both  of  them  ; 
and  gives  precisely  the  same  account  of  Helena,  her  former 
infamous  life,  her  being  the  first  Conception  of  Simon, 
who  was  the  supreme  Father,  her  producing  the  angels, 
being  detained  by  them,  being  the  Spartan  Helen,  &c.  &c.s 
We  only  learn  from  Origen  that  some  of  the  Simonians 
worshipped  Helena,  and  were  called  from  that  circumstance 
Helenianit.  Epiphanius  nearly  agrees  with  Irenaeus  and 
Tertullian,  but  makes  the  account  still  more  absurd,  by 
saying,  that  Helena  was  pronounced  by  Simon  to  be  the 
Holy  Ghost.  He  adds,  that  she  was  also  called  Prunicus  ", 
and  that  by  her  he  created  the  Angels,  who  created  the 
world.  Theodoret  also  agrees  with  Irenseus  and  Tertul- 
lian  X,  but  does  not  add,  what  appears  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
account  of  Epiphanius,  that  Simon  proclaimed  Helena  to 
be  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  need  not  quote  from  any  of  the  later 
Fathers,  who  agree  in  the  main  with  the  statements  already 
given :  but  the  author  of  the  Recognitions  appears  to  relate 
a  very  different  story,  when  he  says,  that  Dositheus  was  in 
love  with  a  woman  named  I^una ;  and  that  "  after  the  death 
"  of  Dositheus,  Simon  married  Luna,  with  whom  he  travel- 
"  led  about,  deceiving  the  multitudes,  and  asserting  that  he 
"  was  a  certain  Power,  which  was  superior  to  God  the 
"  Creator ;  but  that  Luna,  who  accompanied  him,  had 
"  been  brought  down  from  the  highest  heavens,  and  was 
"  Wisdom,  the  mother  of  all  things :  for  whom,  he  said, 
"  the  Greeks  and  barbarians  fought,  and  were  able  to  a 
"  certain  degree  to  behold  her  image;  but  they  were  en- 
"  tirely  ignorant  of  herself,  and  her  existence;  for  she 
"  dwelt  with  the  supreme  and  only  God  J'.'"'  We  may  re- 
cognise an  agreement  between  this  account  and  that  of 
the   other  writers,   except   in   the  name  assigned   to   this 

*  De  Anima,  34.  p.  290.  We  read  in  this  passage,  "  Helenam  quamdam 
*'  Tyriam  de  loco  libidinis  publicae  eadem  pecuuia  redemit,  dignam  sibi 
*'  niercedem  pro  Spiritu  Sancto."  We  might  at  first  think,  that  these  last 
words  contained  an  allusion  to  Helena  being  the  Holy  Ghost :  but  it  is  quite 
plain,  that  Tertullian,  Avho  had  called  Simon  "  redemptor  Spiritus  Sancti," 
alluded  to  his  having  wished  to  purchase  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost :  and 
that  he  meant  in  this  place  to  say,  that  Simon  afterwards  employed  the  same 
money  to  purchase  his  mistress  Helena,  dignam  sibi  mercedem  pro  Spiritu 
Sancto ;  "  a  worthy  purchase  this,  which  he  valued  at  the  same  price  as  the 
'<  Holy  Ghost!"  Is  it  possible  that  a  mistaken  construction  of  this,  or  a 
similar  passage,  should  have  led  later  writers  to  say,  that  Helena  was  the 
Holy  Ghost  ? 

'  Cont.  Cels.  V.  62.  p.  625. 

"  For  tlie  meaning  of  this  word,  see  Pctavius,  ud  Epiph.  Hcer.  XXV.  4. 
13eausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  326. 

"  Hserct.  Fab.  1.  i.  p.  193.  "  II.  i3.  p.  513. 
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woman.  But  even  in  this  particular  the  difference  is  not 
so  great  as  it  appears.  Luna  is  in  Greek  Selene,  which  is 
not  very  dissimilar  to  Helena^;  and  in  some  editions  of 
Ircnaeus  we  read  Selenen  for  Helenam,  and  the  same  sub- 
stitution is  made  by  Augustin  and  Cyril  ^.  We  shall  per- 
haps find  the  cause  of  this  variation,  if  we  consult  the 
Clementine  Homilies,  where  we  meet  with  an  obscure  and 
most  absurd  passage,  about  John  the  Baptist  having  thirty 
followers,  according  to  the  number  of  the  davs  of  the  moon  : 
"  among  these  there  was  one  woman,  whose  name  was 
"  Helena,  that  this  also  might  not  be  without  a  mysterious 
"  meaning; :  for  a  woman  being  half  of  a  man  makes  the 
"  number  thirty  imperfect,  as  is  the  case  with  the  moon, 
"  whose  oi'bit  makes  the  course  of  the  month  not  perfect  ^," 
We  are  then  told,  that  Simon  was  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  thirty,  and  that  he  afterwards  travelled  about 
with  this  Helena,  "  who,  he  said,  had  come  down  from  the 
"  highest  heavens  to  the  world,  having  sovereign  power,  as 
"  the  universal  mother  and  Wisdom :  for  whose  sake  the 
"  Greeks  and  Barbarians  fought,  having  formed  an  image 
"  of  the  reality :  for  she  herself  was  at  that  time  with  the 
"  supreme  God."  We  can  no  longer  doubt,  that  this  foolish 
story  contained  some  mystical  or  allegorical  meaning,  and 
several  writers  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  allegory. 
I  would  refer  particularly  to  Vitringa'^,  Horbius^,  and 
Beausobre*^;  the  latter  of  whom  has  shewn  much  learning 
and  ingenuity  in  proving  Helena  to  be  the  Soul,  which  was 
involved  in  the  corruptions  of  matter,  and  the  extrication  of 
which  was  the  cause  of  Simon  appearing  upon  earth.  It  is 
the  observation  of  Mosheim,  that  "  nothing  is  more  easy 
"  than  to  shew  upon  what  slight  foundations  this  opinion  is 
"  built ff  and  having  referred  the  reader  to  other  authors, 
I  shall  adopt  the  example  of  Mosheim,  as  expressed  in 
another  work,  where  he  says,  "  Concerning  Helen,  the  as- 
"  sociate  of  this  despicable  mortal,  I  shall  enter  into  no 
"  discussion  or  enquiry.  The  labours  of  the  learned  with 
"  regard  to  her  history  have  hitherto  only  tended  to  involve 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  it  in  difficulties  and  obscurity  S."  I 
would  only  remark  in  conclusion,  that  since  Simon  gave 

^  See  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  427.  "  See  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  510. 

*>  Horn.  II.  23.  p.  633.  '^  Obs.  Sacr.  I.  2.  p.  131. 

•1  I)e  ult.  Orig.  Simonis  Magi,  I.  4.  p.  523.  II.  4.  p.  547.  See  also  Siricius, 
Disquis.  I.  de  Simone  Mago,  Tlies.  45.  p.  41.  Bonldiic,  de  Ecclesia  post 
Legem,  c.  5.  p.  31  :  c.  6.  p  37. 

«  Vol.  I.  p.  36.  II.  p.  324.  329.  510.     See  also  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  672. 

fEcclcs.  Hist.  Cent.  J.  V.  13.  note  •>.     See  also  Instit.  Maj.  p.  419.  426. 

f  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  66.  note  '. 
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out,  that  an  emanation  from  God  resided  in  himself,  he  may 
also  have  said,  that  another  emanation  resided  in  his  com- 
panion h.  They  may  thus  have  considered  themselves  as 
the  receptacles  of  the  first  pair  of  yEons :  and  the  mystical 
or  allegorical  parts  of  the  story  may  have  been  the  fancy  of 
later  writers.  This  is,  I  think,  a  much  more  probable 
hypothesis,  than  that  Simon  himself  intended  any  allego- 
rical allusion. 

With  respect  to  this  woman  being  the  Spartan  Helen,  I 
need  not  observe,  that  the  notion  is  a  proof  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls  being  a  doctrine  held  by  Simon.  That 
such  was  his  belief,  is  observed  by  TertuUian'  and  others: 
and  I  shall  have  occasion  to  shew  in  note  58,  that  all  the 
Gnostics  believed  in  a  Metempsychosis.  What  was  said 
in  the  Recognitions  and  the  Clementine  Homilies,  of  the 
Greeks  and  Trojans  having  fought  for  a  phantom  and  not 
a  reality,  is  evidently  taken  from  the  fable,  which  is  pre- 
served by  Plato  1^,  Euripides^,  and  others,  and  which  ap- 
pears to  be  traced  to  Stesichorus  "^j  as  the  earliest  writer, 
who  recorded  it.  • 

NOTE  48.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  108. 
Though  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  Simon  was 
the  first  or  original  inventor  of  this  system  of  iEons,  yet 
since  he  was  probably  the  first  Gnostic,  who  introduced  the 
name  of  Christ  into  this  mythology,  it  becomes  interesting 
to  know  the  number  and  the  names  of  the  JEons,  which 
formed  part  of  his  philosophical  creed.  Theodoret  gives  us 
the  following  account  of  his  doctrine  :  "  He  supposed  there 
"  to  be  an  infinite  Power,  which  he  called  the  root  (pl^Mfj.oi) 
"  of  all  things.  He  said,  that  this  was  Fire,  which  had  a 
"  twofold  energy,  one  apparent,  the  other  hidden ;  that  the 
"  world  was  created,  and  that  it  was  created  by  that  energy 
"  of  Fire  which  is  apparent ;  that  from  this  energy  there 
"  were  put  forth  at  first  three  pairs,  (cro^uy/ac,)  which  he 
"  also  called  roots :  he  called  the  first  pair,  Nouj  and  'Ett/- 
"  voia  ;  the  second,  <i>cuvj)  and  "Evvoia  ;  the  third,  AoyiTfjiog 
"  and  'Ev9i;ja>5(7»f.  He  named  himself  as  the  infinite  Power 
*'....  and  he  said  that  Helena  was  his  first  Conception 
"  (evvoiav "."")  This  account  does  not  appear  at  first  to 
agree  with  that  which  is  given  by  Gregory  of  Nazianzum 

''  This  is  in  fact  the  conclusion  of  Mosheim.    Instit.  Maj.  p.  420,  421. 
'  De  Anima,  34,  35.  p.  290,  291.  •<  De  Repulil.  IX.  p.  586. 

I  Helen.  ^^. 

"  Plato,  1.  c.  Tzetzes  in  Lycophr.  no.     Irenseus  also  alludes  to  Stesicho- 
rus, p.  99. 

"  Haer.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  192. 
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and  his  Scholiasts.  It  is  well  known  that  Valentinus,  who 
was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  Gnostics  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, invented  a  system  of  thirty  ^ons":  but  it  is  also  an 
acknowledged  fact,  that  the  whole  system  did  not  originate 
with  himself,  but  that  the  first  Ogdoad,  as  it  was  called,  i.  e. 
the  eight  more  ancient  and  principal  ^ons,  were  borrowed 
by  him  from  the  earlier  Gnostics  P.  These  eight  iEons  were 
Bufloj  and  S<y:^,  NoOj  and  'AXyy9s*a,  Aoyog  and  Zw:^,  "AvflpcoTroj 
and  'ExxA»jo-ja.  The  whole  number  was  arranged  by  Valen- 
tinus in  pairs  of  fifteen  male  and  fifteen  female  ^Eons ;  and 
the  successive  generation  of  the  eight  first  may  be  seen  in 
the  following  scheme : 

Bythos    =    Sige 


Nus       =     Alethia 

f  1       • 

Logos       =        Zoe 

I  i. 

Anthropus  =  Ecclesia. 

It  may  be  inferred  from  the  words  of  Gregory  of  Nazi- 
anzum  'l,  that  Valentinus  was  preceded  by  Simon  in  main- 
taining the  succession  of  these  eight  ^Eons,  and  that  Simon 
also  made  them  all  to  have  proceeded  from  Bythos  and 
Sige.  Elias  Cretensis  and  Nicetas  ^,  two  of  the  commenta- 
tors upon  Gregory,  assert  this  more  plainly  ;  and  Elias 
informs  us,  that  the  Simonians  made  Bythos  and  Sige  to 
be  the  first  iEons;  from  these  came  Mens  and  Veritas; 
from  these  Sermo  and  Vita ;  from  these  Homo  and  Ecclesia. 
It  appears,  therefore,  that  the  eight  first  JEons  of  Valen- 
tinus were  taken  from  those  of  Simon  and  the  first  Gnostics: 
and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Eusebius  alluded  to 
Simon,  when  he  said,  that  "  the  leader  of  the  impious  here- 
"  tics  laid  it  down  as  his  doctrine,  that  at  first  God  and 
"  Sige  existed  s."  It  is  not  difficult  to  trace  the  origin  of 
all  this  mysticism.  God,  or  the  first  Cause,  was  called 
Bythos^  because  his  nature  was  unfathomable,  and  he  was 
supposed  to  dwell  in  a  pleronia  of  inaccessible  Light.     In 

"  Iron,  1.  1.3.  p.  7.    Epiphan.  Hesr.  XXXI.  2.  p.  164. 

p  Iren.  I.  11.  i.  p.  52.  II.  i^.  8.  p.  i^i.  Epiphan.  1.  c. 

1  Orat.  XXV.  8.  p.  459,  460.  XLI.'2.  p.  732. 

■■  The  former  lived  in  the  eighth,  the  latter  in  the  eleventh,  century  :  and 
their  commentaries  are  published  in  the  edition  of  1630. 

»  De  Eccles.  Theol.  II.  p.  114.  The  Recognitions  represent  Simon  as  be- 
lieving in  many  Gods,  and  one  incomprehensible  God,  superior  to  them  all. 
(II.  38.)     This  is  nothing  else  than  the  system  of  ^ons. 
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this  we  may  observe  a  resemblance  to  the  Oriental  doc- 
trines: but  the  notion  of  God  acting  upon  his  own  mind 
was  an  offspring  of  the  school  of  Plato.  According  to  Ire- 
ngeus,  "  Bythos,  who  was  incomprehensible,  invisible,  eter- 
"  nal,  and  unoriginated,  existed  for  infinite  ages  in  a  pro- 
"  found  silence  and  quietude :  but  Ennaea  existed  with 
"  him,  whom  they  also  call  Charis  and  Sige  ^J'"'  Sige  there- 
fore was  the  Mind  of  the  Deity,  and  imphed  the  sohtude  in 
which  he  lived,  before  any  other  being  existed :  but  the 
notion  of  Nus  being  produced  from  this  union,  and  of 
Log-OS  being  produced  from  Nus,  is  evidently  a  modification 
of  the  Platonic  Theology.  Mosheim  has  observed  with  his 
usual  accuracy",  that  of  these  eight  ^Eons  of  Simon  Magus, 
only  six  can  properly  be  said  to  have  proceeded  from  God : 
for  the  first  pair  of  vEons,  Bythos  and  Sige,  are  in  fact  the 
Deity  himself  and  his  own  Mind.  The  system  adopted  by 
Simon,  as  it  is  explained  by  Theodoret,  made  the  first 
Cause,  or  infinite  Power,  to  be  Fire :  and  this  is  nothing 
else  than  the  inaccessible  Light,  which  was  the  abode  of 
Bythos.  So  also  the  hidden  energy  of  Fire,  as  it  is  called 
by  Theodoret,  may  be  identified  with  Sige,  or  the  Mind  of 
the  Deity.  Theodoret  states,  that  three  pairs  of  vEons 
were  put  forth  from  God,  which  confirms  the  observation 
already  quoted  from  Mosheim.  The  first  pair,  according 
to  Theodoret,  was  Nus  and  Epinsa :  in  the  system  of 
Valentinus,  which  is  also  that  ascribed  to  Simon  by  Elias 
Cretcnsis,  the  first  iEons  put  forth  from  Bythos  and  Sige 
were  Nus  and  Alethia.  Nus  therefore  is  the  same  in  both 
schemes :  and  I  suspect  that  Theodoret,  instead  of  adding 
the  name  of  each  female  JEon,  has  only  given  another  name 
to  the  male ;  so  that  N'us,  which,  according  to  Irenaeus, 
was  also  called  Monogenes  ^,  has  received  from  Theodoret 
the  additional  name  of  Epincea.  If  we  proceed  to  the 
second  pair  of  JEons,  the  ^t>Mvr]  of  Theodoret  may  easily  be 
identified  with  the  Aoyos  of  Valentinus ;  but  there  is  still 
the  same  difficulty  with  respect  to  the  female  ^on,  which 
according  to  the  former  was  Ejincea,  to  the  latter  was  Zoe. 
So  also  tlie  third  pair  of  ^Eons,  which  according  to  Theo- 
doret was  Logismus  and  Entliymesis,  can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  the  Anthropus  and  Ecclesia  of  Valentinus.  Theo- 
doret appears  to  have  followed  some  authority,  which  was 
totally  different  from  all  the  other  accounts;  but  there  is 
still  sufficient  identity  for  us  to  recognise  in  it  the  Bythos 
and  Sige,  which  were  looked  upon  by  the  Gnostics  as  the 

'  I.  I.  I,  p.  $.  «  Instit.  Maj.  p.  412.  "  I.  i.  i.  p.  5. 
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source  of  all  the  ^Eons.  Great  confusion  probably  arose 
from  the  error  of  supposing  Simon  to  have  identified  him- 
self with  God  ;  whereas  it  is  highly  probable,  that  he  only 
gave  himself  out  to  be  an  emanation  from  God.  Whether 
he  considered  himself  and  Helena  as  the  first  pair  of  jEons, 
or  rather  as  having  these  two  ^ons  residing  in  themselves, 
cannot  perhaps  be  ascertained  >.  If  we  could  trust  the 
Fathers  in  this  particular,  he  was  arrogant  enough  to  have 
said  this  or  even  much  more:  but  when  we  find  that  Va- 
lentin us  supposed  Nus  or  Monogenes  (the  first  emanation 
from  God)  to  have  put  forth,  after  the  birth  of  Logos  and 
Zoe,  two  other  ^Eons,  which  were  Christ  and  the  Holy 
Ghost  2,  I  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  this  also  was  one 
of  the  points  which  Valentinus  borrowed  from  the  early 
Gnostics,  and  probably  from  Simon.  That  Simon  intro- 
duced the  names  of  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost  into  his 
system  of  ^Eons,  can  hardly  be  doubted ;  and  hence  arose 
the  error  of  attributing  to  him  the  blasphemous  declaration, 
that  he  was  revealed  as  Christ  to  the  Samaritans,  and  as 
the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  Gentiles.  I  have  already  expressed 
my  opinion,  that  he  professed  to  have  the  same  ^on  resid- 
ing in  himself,  which  had  resided  in  Jesus.  This  was 
Christ.  And  he  may  perhaps  have  said,  that  another  /Eon, 
to  which,  after  the  example  of  the  apostles,  he  gave  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Ghost  ^,  resided  in  his  companion.  Ire- 
naeus  has  preserved  a  singular  fact,  if  we  can  depend  upon 
the  accuracy  of  it,  which  is,  that  Basilides  made  Christ  to 
be  another  name  for  Nus,  the  first  emanation  from  God, 
and  supposed  him  to  have  been  sent  under  this  name  to 
liberate  mankind  from  error  b.  If  this  was  also  the  opinion 
of  Simon,  he  did  not  make  Christ  to  be  a  separate  JEon  : 
and  he  may  have  asserted,  that  Nus,  or  the  first  ^Eon,  after 
having  resided  in  Jesus,  and  returned  to  the  Pleroma, 
descended  also  upon  himself.  All  this  must  for  ever  re- 
main extremely  uncertain :  but  that  Simon  believed  in  the 
existence  of  three  pairs  of  iEons,  which  proceeded  from 
Bythos  and  Sige,  has  been  proved  by  several  writers.  I 
would  refer  to  Mosheim,  Instit.  Mqj.  p.  411,  412.  Brucker, 
vol.  II.  p.  674.  Coteler's  note  ad  Ignat.  Epist.  ad  Magnes.  8. 

y  Such  is  the  notion  of  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  429.  He  also  proves 
l)\iva.iJ.n  to  be  synonymous  with  jEoii,  in  his  Diss,  de  Uno  Simone  Magn,  15. 
p.  91,92. 

'•  Irenaeus,  I.  2.  5.  p.  11. 

"  Mosheim  would  explain  the  words  of  Epiphauius  by  giving  another 
meaning;  to  tlte  Hoty  Ghost.  Instit.  Maj.  p.  430.  See  also  his  notes  to 
Cudworth,  IV.  36.  p.  850.  note'. 

''  I.  24.  4.  p.  loi.     Theodoret  says  the  same,  Hcer.  Fab,  I.  4.  p.  195. 
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but  above  all,  Pearson's  Vmdicice  IgnatiancB,  part.  II.  c.  6. 
where  it  is  triumphantly  shewn,  that  the  first  ogdoad  of 
Valentinus  was  borrowed  from  the  older  Gnostics.  Pearson 
is  very  ably  supported  by  Bishop  Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  III. 
1.  3,  &c. 

Whatever  else  has  been  said  by  the  Fathers  concerning 
Simon  Magus,  may  be  seen  in  the  writers  already  referred 
to,  particularly  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  1.2.  p.  25.  Ap- 
pend, p.  4.  and  Hist.  Eccles.  sekcta  Capita,  V.  6.  p.  258. 
Mosheim,  Instit.  Mqj.  II.  5,  12.  p.  389.  Brucker,  vol.  II. 
p.  667.  Wolfius,  Manichaismus  ante  Manichceos,  II.  40. 
p.  175.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  Hoires.  I.  1.  Thomasius, 
Schediasm.  Histnr.  §.  34.  p.  22.  Siricius,  Simonis  Magi 
Pravitates ;  and  Mosheim  particularly  praises  a  dissertation 
of  Horbius,  in  the  Bibliotheca  HcRresiologica  of  Voigtius, 
vol.  I.  part.  3.  p.  511.  to  which  I  may  add,  that  the  Cle- 
mentine Homilies  and  Recognitions,  though  they  are  full 
of  fables,  and  perhaps  represent  the  sentiments  of  later 
Gnostics,  contain  much  curious  matter  concerning  Simon 
Magus. 

These  writers  will  furnish  every  thing  concerning  the  life 
and  doctrines  of  the  parent  of  heresy ;  but  since  a  principal 
object  of  these  Lectures  is  to  point  out  any  passages  in  the 
apostolic  writings,  which  allude  to  early  heresies,  it  ought 
to  be  mentioned,  that  some  writers  have  supposed  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  3 — 12.  to  allude  to  Simon  Ma- 
gus. Grotius  was  a  strenuous  supporter  of  this  interpreta- 
tion, though  he  only  referred  v.  8 — 12.  to  Simon,  and  the 
preceding  part  of  the  passage  to  the  emperor  Caligula.  He 
supposed  the  Jxilling  aieay  to  mean  the  great  impiety  of  the 
einperor,  who  was  the  inan  of  sin  and  the  son  of  perdition. 
The  mystery  of  iniquity  was  his  attempt  to  have  his  statue 
erected  in  the  ternple  of  God  at  Jerusalem  :  and  he  who  now 
letteth  was  L.  Vitellius,  the  governor  of  Judaea,  who  did 
not  second  this  impiety  of  his  master.  The  wicked  one 
mentioned  in  v.  8.  was  Simon  Magus,  whose  signs  and 
lying  wonders  are  described  in  v.  9 — 11;  and  the  Lord 
consuvied  him  with  the  spirit  of  his  month,  when  St.  Peter 
vanquished  him  in  Rome.  Grotius  was  followed  by  Ham- 
mond '^,  who  referred  the  whole  of  the  passage  to  Simon 
Magus.  He  understood  the  coming  of  Christ,  mentioned 
in  V.  1,  2.  to  mean  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
falling  away,  in  v.  3.  is  either  the  turning  of  the  apostles 
from  the  Jews  to  the  Gentiles,  or  some  remarkable  defection 

<■  Dissert.  I*.  Prooem.  de  Antichristo,  c.  9.  p.  25. 
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of  Christians  to  the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics.  The  vian  of 
sin,  &c.  is  Simon  Magus,  who  is  said  by  the  Fathers,  as  in 
V.  4.  to  have  made  Jnmself  God^.  That  ivMch  letteth,  or 
which  hindered  Simon  from  openly  declaring  himself,  was 
the  still  remaining  attachment  of  the  Christians  to  the  law 
of  Moses:  and  Hammond  says,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not 
openly  join  the  Jews  in  persecuting  the  Christians,  till  the 
latter  had  entirely  cast  off  Judaism  ;  and  then  the  Gnostics, 
together  with  the  Jews,  were  punished  by  God,  and  con- 
su7ned  with  the  spirit  of  his  mouth  at  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  Grotius  was  answered  by  P.  Molinaeus  (du  ' 
Moulin)  under  the  name  of  Hippolytus  Fronto,  by  Jonas 
Slichthingius,  under  the  name  of  Johannes  Simplicius,  and 
by  Maresius,  (Des  Marets.)  He  defended  his  interpretation 
in  an  Appendix  to  his  Annotations ;  and  Maresius  again 
replied  to  him  in  a  work  entitled  Concordia  disco7-s  et  Anti- 
christus  revelatus.  Ittigius^  also  declares  himself  unfavour- 
able to  the  interpretation  adopted  by  Grotius :  and  it  will 
perhaps  be  generally  allowed,  that  the  notion  of  Hammond 
is  less  improbable,  which  explains  the  whole  passage  of  one 
and  the  same  person.  I  cannot  however  see  the  slightest 
reason  for  supposing,  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  allude  par- 
ticularly or  exclusively  to  Simon  Magus.  If  he  had  clone 
so,  his  Epistle  would  have  had  any  thing  rather  than  the 
effect  of  quieting  the  fears  of  the  Thessalonians  concerning 
the  day  of  Christ.  The  rapid  success  of  Simon  Magus, 
which  followed  soon  after  the  writing  of  this  Epistle,  would 
have  proved  to  them  still  more  that  the  day  was  at  hand. 
But  if  Simon  Magus  was  the  man  of  sin,  the  mystery  of 
iniquity  had  been  already  at  work  for  some  time.  This 
Epistle  was  probably  written  in  47,  or  sixteen  years  after 
the  first  meeting  between  St.  Peter  and  Simon  Magus ;  dur- 
ing the  whole  of  which  period  there  is  reason  to  suppose, 
that  Simon  was  propagating  his  lying  wonders.  It  will  be 
remembered  also,  that  Caligula  died  in  41;  so  that  St.  Paul 
could  not  possibly  allude  in  this  Epistle  to  the  profanation 
which  that  emperor  meditated  in  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  : 
nor  would  that  profanation  have  so  greatly  affected  the 
converts  at  Thessalonica  f.     I  conceive  the  falling  away  of 

''  Hammond  observes  that  It) — ©sov  is  not  above,  but  against  God,  though 
he  seems  to  make  no  difference  in  his  interpretation  of  the  passage.  The 
words  however  do  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  man  of  sin  exalted  himself 
above  God  :  he  may  only  have  presumptuously  opposed  his  decrees. 

*=  De  Haeresiarchis,  p.  29,  &c.  Hist.  Eccles.  Select.  Cap.  V.  18.  p.  277.  See 
also  Zornins,  Ojmsc.  Sacr.  vol.  I.  p.  619.  Bochart,  Op.  vol.  II.  p.  1044. 
Moore's  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  Newton,  Dissertation  XXII. 

^  Hammond  has  been  answered  by  Le  Clerc  and  Whitby,  ad  I.  The  former 
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Christians,  mentioned  in  ii.  3.  to  be  the  same  with  that  pre- 
dicted by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  which  I  shall  shew  in 
note  60,  to  refer  to  Gnosticism.  This  defection  is  spoken 
of  as  happening  in  the  latter  times :  and  St.  John  tells  us 
plainly,  that  when  he  wrote  his  First  Epistle,  the  last  time 
was  come,  ii.  18:  to  which  I  would  add,  that  when  we  read 
in  his  Second  Epistle,  This  is  a  deceiver  and  an  Antichrist,  7. 
it  ought  to  be  the  deceiver  and  the  Antichrist,  where  6  TrAa- 
voj  may  refer  to  the  hspyeiav  TtXavrj^  in  2  Thess.  ii.  11.  I 
therefore  conceive  St.  Paul  to  allude  to  a  great  defection  of 
Christians  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  which  took  place  in  the 
interval  between  St.  Paul's  death  and  the  end  of  the  first 
century.  The  Gnostic  doctrines  had  been  propagated  long 
before,  as  is  declared  by  St.  Paul,  when  he  says,  the  mystery 
of  iniquity  doth  already  worho:  but  it  does  not  appear,  that 
they  spread  among  Christians.  The  professors  of  Gnosti- 
cism had  generally  anticipated  the  preachers  of  the  Gospel : 
and  while  the  apostles  were  alive,  and  particularly  St.  Paul, 
the  Christian  converts  continued  firm.  In  those  words.  Ye 
hnow  what  withholdeth,  and  he  who  now  letteth  will  let, 
until  he  be  taken  out  of  the  xvay,  St.  Paul  evidently  alluded 
to  something,  which  the  Thessalonians  understood,  having 
heard  of  it  before  from  him,  but  which  he  did  not  now 
choose  to  mention.  He  may  perhaps  have  intended  him- 
self, and  the  other  apostles,  all  of  whom,  except  St.  John, 
were  taken  out  of  the  way,  before  the  great  Jailing  away 
took  place ;  and  though  St.  John  appears  to  have  seen  the 
beginning  of  the  apostasy,  it  pi-obably  did  not  break  out 
till  he  was  taken  away  by  being  banished  to  Patmos.  This 
view  of  the  subject  may  further  illustrate  what  was  said  in 
note  6,  of  heresies  not  having  endangered  the  church  till 
the  beginning  of  the  second  century.  Gnosticism  had  not 
made  much  progress  among  Christians  till  that  period  :  and 
Eusebius  has  preserved  a  passage  from  Hegesippus,  who 
wrote  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  which  remarkably  confirms 
what  has  here  been  said  :  "  When  the  holy  company  of  apo- 
"  ties  had  met  with  their  deaths  in  different  ways,  and  that 
"  generation  had  passed  away  of  the  persons  who  had  been 

supposed  the  apostasy  to  be  tlie  great  revolt  of  the  Jews  from  the  Romans. 
See  Newton,  Diss.  XXII.  who  mentions  all  the  interpretations  of  this  pas- 
sage. 

g  The  word  nii/ster?/  in  this  place  has  perhaps  misled  some  commentators. 
St.  Paul  appears  only  to  have  used  a  proverbial  expression,  as  when  Josephus 
says,  "  that  a  person  would  not  be  mistaken,  who  called  Autipater's  life 
"  Kaxiui  ftutTT'/i^iov ,  a  mystery  of  wickedness."  (Bel.  Jud.  I.  24.  i.)  We 
sometimes  speak  of  a  man  as  a  jnonster  o/iniquii?/,  as  something  the  exist- 
ence of  which  is  unnatural  and  can  hardly  be  accounted  for. 
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"  thought  worthy  to  hear  the  heavenly  wisdom  with  their 
*'  own  ears,  then  the  wickedness  of  error  began  to  assume 
*'  a  systematic  form  through  the  deceit  of  strange  teachers ; 
"  who,  when  no  apostle  was  now  remaining,  attempted 
"  openly  and  shamelessly  to  preach  'knowledge,  falsely  so 
*'  called,  in  opposition  to  the  preaching  of  the  truths."  It 
was  then,  or  even  earlier,  that  the  mystery  of  iniquity  be- 
gan to  take  effect :  and  our  Saviour  may  be  thought  to  have 
predicted  the  same  result  in  partly  the  same  terms,  when 
he  said,  Many  false  prophets  shall  rise,  and  shall  deceive 
many :  and  because  iniquity  shall  abo7ind,  (Sja  to  TrkrfiuvSfivai 
TYjv  avoixlav,)  i.  e.  when  the  mystery  of  iniquity  shall  be  com- 
plete, the  love  of  many  shall  xvax  cold.  (Matt.  xxiv.  11, 12.) 
I  would  refer  the  ma7i  of  sin,  and  the  son  cf  perdition  ',  to 
those  Christians,  who  abjured  their  faith  and  embraced 
Gnosticism  :  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the  Gnostics  may 
be  exposed  in  v.  4  ;  and  their  false  miracles  in  9 — 11  :  with 
which  passage  we  may  again  conipai'e  the  prediction  of  our 
Saviour,  There  shall  arise  false  Christs  and  false  prophets, 
and  shall  shew  great  signs  and  toonders :  insomuch  that  if 
it  were  possible,  they  shall  deceive  tM  very  elect.  Behold,  I 
have  told  you  before.  (Matt.  xxiv.  24,  25.)  When  we  read 
in  V.  8.  xohom  the  Lord  shall  consume  zcith  the  spirit  of  his 
mouth,  a?id  shall  destroy  with  the  brightness  of  his  coming, 
I  conceive  St.  Paul  merely  to  mean,  that  the  holders  of 
these  impious  doctrines  will  be  condemned  at  the  last  day  : 
nor  can  I  see  any  thing  in  the  whole  passage,  which  re- 
quires us  to  refer  the  completion  of  the  prophecy  to  a 
period  not  long  preceding  the  last  day.  I  allow,  that  tlie 
Thessalonians  appear  to  have  been  in  error  upon  this  point, 
and  to  have  imagined,  that  the  day  of  Christ  zvas  at  hand, 
V.  2.  but  their  mistake  first  began  upon  a  different  question. 
They  had  doubts  concerning  the  resurrection ;  and  some  of 
them  enteitained  no  hope  concerning  those  who  were  al- 
ready dead'^.  They  seem  to  have  taken  literally  their  call 
into  the  kingdom  of  God  or  of  Heaven,  and  to  have  ex- 
pected that  Christ  would  come  visibly  to  claim  them  for  his 
own  •.  St.  Paul  assures  them,  that  they  which  were  dead 
should  rise  again  at  the  last  day ;  and  that  those,  who  were 
still  alive,  would  not  enter  into  the  presence  of  Christ,  and 

•>  Ens.  Eccl.  Hist.  III.  32. 

>  Our  Saviour  applied  Jhis  expression  to  Jndas,  John  xvii.  i2:  and  we 
read  of  a'l^iirus  aTinXua;  in  2  Pet.  ii.  i.  where  Gnostic  liercsies  seem  clearly  to 
be  indicated.  Dean  VVoodhouse,  who  with  great  reason  refers  the  fifth  trnm  • 
pet  and  the  first  woe  in  Rev.  ix.  to  the  Gnostic  heretics,  compares  the  word 
'AvoXXuojv  in  V.  Ti.  with  the  former  expressions. 

•<  I  Thess.  iv.  13.  '  See  2  Pet.  iii.  4. 
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receive  their  eternal  reward,  before  those  who  were  already 
dead'".  If  this  passage  is  rightly  understood,  there  is 
nothing  in  it,  which  countenanced  the  idea,  that  the  day  of 
judgment  was  near ;  unless  indeed  the  Thessalonians  mis- 
took St.  Paul,  when  he  said,  we  which  are  alive  and  remain^ 
15, 17.  It  is  plain,  that  he  meant  to  speak  of  those,  who 
should  be  alive  when  that  day  came,  and  not  of  himself 
individually:  but  this,  or  some  other  expression",  appears 
to  have  been  mistaken ;  and  St.  Paul  recurs  to  the  same 
subject  in  his  Second  Epistle*'.  The  Thessalonians  under- 
stood by  the  day  of  Christ,  and  the  coming  of  Christ,  an 
event  which  was  near  at  hand :  but  St.  Paul  countenanced 
no  such  idea,  when  he  spoke  of  the  coming  of  our  Lord  Je- 
sus Christ,  and  our  gathering  together  unto  him.  2  Thess. 
ii.  1.  He  spoke  of  the  gathering  together  of  the  dead  as 
■well  as  of  the  living :  and  in  order  to  convince  his  converts, 
that  they  which  were  still  alive,  would  not  have  any'  ad- 
vantage over  those  who  were  dead,  he  reminds  them  of 
what  he  had  told  them  before,  that  many  of  those  who 
were  still  alive,  so  far  from  being  reserved  for  a  speedy 
interview  with  Christ,  would  fall  away  from  their  faith,  and 
would  never  enter  into  the  presence  of  Christ  at  all  P.  This 
seems  a  very  natural  reason  for  the  introduction  of  this 
prophecy.  St.  Paul  had  often  delivered  it  when  among 
them,  that  he  might  warn  them  against  the  danger  ^ :  and 
he  now  repeats  it,  as  a  topic  of  consolation  to  the  friends  of 
those,  who  had  died  in  the  faith  of  Christ :  with  which  we 
may  again  compare  the  words  of  our  Saviour  in  his  me- 

"■  I  would  point  v.  15.  thus,  on  h/Mh  ol  ^cUvtis,  bI  fTt^iXuvofavoi,  us  rhv  ■ra^ou- 
a'tav  Tou  Ku^iou  ol  fin  (p^atrufjuv  tov;  xoifi'/tSivras.  For  this  coDstruction,  see  Rom. 
ix.  31.  I  doubt  whether  ■^rt^iXsi'^of/.sv'n  ik  t>?»  ■rapov(Tiay  could  mean  remaining' 
until  the  coming. 

"  Perhaps  that  in  I  Thess.  i.  10.  xai  uvafi'miiv  rov  vlh  ahroZ  Ik  tcHv  ov^avav, 
or  in  ii.  12.  tbZ  xaXoZiros  11/u.as  iU  Tfiv  iavTou  fia<TiXiiav  x.a)  'Bo^a.ii'  or  in  ii.  19.  Iv 
T«  avrou  Tra^ouiTia-  or  in  iii.  13.  V.  23.  £v  T7I  vu^ovina,  rcu  Kv^iou. 

"  If  we  compare  2  Pet.  iii.  4,  5,  8,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15.  it  would  seem  that 
the  perversion  of  St.  Paul's  words,  which  is  mentioned  by  St.  Peter  in  v,  16. 
was  the  same  with  that,  which  was  made  by  the  Thessalonians  concerning 
the  coming  of  Christ:  aud  in  v.  17,  18.  St.  Peter  gives  similar  exhortations 
to  the  Christians  to  stand  firm  to  their  faith,  and  not  to  be  seduced  by  the 
Gnostics. 

p  I  would  translate  the  third  verse,  Let  no  man  deceive  you  in  any  man- 
ner whatever,  unless  the  falling  away  come  first :  and  I  would  paraphrase 
it  thus  :  Let  no  man  deceive  you,  by  saying  that  the  living  have  an  advantage 
over  the  dead,  being  reserved  to  see  the  day  of  Christ:  let  no  man  say  this, 
until  the  predicted  apostasy  is  come ;  and  then  it  will  be  seen,  whether  the 
living  have  really  an  advantage  over  the  dead ;  it  will  then  be  seen,  who  are 
likely  to  enter  into  the  presence  of  Christ.  I  should  connect  'on  with  y.-zihivct 
TfWov.  See  Knatchbull,  ad  1.  and  Viger.  VIII.  9.  4. 

1  See  I  Thess.  iii.  4. 
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morable  prophecy,  But  he  that  shall  endure  unto  the  end, 
the  same  shall  he  saved.  (Matt.  xxiv.  \?j^.)     We  need  not 
conclude,  that  the  Thessalonians  were  particularly  in  danger 
from  the  Gnostic  doctrines,  and  I  should  rather  infer  that 
they  were  not.     Neither  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose, 
that  they  had  heard   much  of  Simon   Magus.      I  do  not 
therefore  refer  the  prophecy  particularly  to  him,  though  it 
seems  to  relate  to  the  practices  of  his  followers :  and  though 
the   Fathers  do   not  altogether  support  the  interpretation 
here  given,  yet  many  of  them  refer  it  to  Antichrist:  and  if 
they  took   their  notion  of  Antichrist  from   1  John  ii.  18. 
they  must  have  understood  the  prophecy  to  relate  to  some 
event  which  had  already  begun   to  shew  itself.     Irenaeus 
refers  it  to  Antichrist  in  III.  0*.  5.  p.  181.  et  7.  2.  p.  182. 
et  IV.  25.  1.  p.  322:  and  though  it  is  plain,  that  he  at- 
tached a  mystical  meaning  to  Antichrist,  and  expected  him 
to  reign  for  some  years,  yet  he  may  have  conceived  this 
reign  to  have  commenced  in  the  lifetime  of  St.  John,  and 
he  may  have  applied  the  term  Antichrist  generally  to  all 
enemies  of  the  gospel.  This  latter  notion  has  been  adopted  by 
many  writers,  and  some  of  them  might  be  quoted  as  apply- 
ing the  term  Aoitichrist  to  the  Gnostics.     Clement  of  Alex- 
andria appears  to  do  so  in  plain  terms,  when  he  quotes  the 
passage  from  St.  John's  Epistle,  and  connects  it  with  the 
words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  iv.  3^.    Origen,  after  observing 
"  that  all  real  virtues  are  Christs,  and  all  pretended  virtues 
"  are  Antichrists ',""  specifies  some  of  the  latter,  which  we 
know  to  have  been  practised  by  the  Gnostics ;  and  among 
others,  "  arbitror  et  castitatem  esse  Antichristum,  quae  est 
"  apud  hsereticos,  in  errorem  mittens  homines,  ne  intelli- 
"  gant    ecclesiasticam    castitatem    Christum.""      Afterwards 
he  speaks  still  more  plainly,  "  Generaliter  unus  est  Anti- 
"  christus,  species  autem  illius  multae:  tanquam  si  dicamus, 
"  mendacium  generaliter  unum  est,  secundum  differentias 
*'  autem  falsorum  dogmatum  inveniuntur  multa  esse  men- 
"  dacia.    Si  enim  mendacium  niliil  difFert  a  mendacio,  puta, 
"  Basilidis,  aut  Marcionis,  aut   Valentini,  aut  Appellis, 
"  aut  aliquorum  similium,  unum  videtur  esse  mendacium. 
"  Hi  autem  secundum  diversa  dogmata  mentiuntur  ;  multi 
*'  sunt  qui  exsurgunt.    Hi  enim  sunt  Antichristiis,  et  qui- 
"  cumque    post    eos    resurrexerint".""     Cyprian  in   several 
places  (as  may  be  seen  by  the  Index  to  his  works)  con- 

'  With  this  declaration  I  would  compare  that  contained  in  Rev.  xxi.  7,  8. 
and  John  xvi.  i — 4. 

»  Strom.  III.  6.  p.  531,  532.  '  In  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.852,  853. 

"   lb.  p.  865.  See  what  follows. 
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sidered  the  predictions  concerning  Antichrist  to  relate  to 
the  persecutions  of  Christians:  but  he  also  shews  that  he 
looked  upon  the  passage  in  1  John  iv.  3.  to  relate  to  here- 
tics "  :  and  his  notion  of  Antichrist  is  very  plainly  shewn, 
when  he  says  that  our  Savioiu'  did  not  specify  any  particu- 
lar adversary  in  Luke  xi.  S3 :  "  neither  did  the  blessed 
"  apostle  John  distinguish  any  heresy  or  schism,  or  make  a 
"  separation  of  any  in  particular;  but  he  called  all,  who 
"  had  gone  forth  from  the  church,  and  acted  contrary  to 
"  the  church,  Antichrists,  saying,  Ye  have  heard  that  Anti- 
"  Christ  shall  come,  &c.  (1  John  ii.  18,  19-)  Whence  it 
"  appears,  that  all  are  enemies  of  the  Lord,  and  Antichrists, 
"  who  are  proved  to  have  withdrawn  from  the  unity  of  the 
"  catholic  churchy/"'  Jerom  says,  "  I  imagine  that  all 
"  Heresiarchs  are  Antichrists,  and  under  the  name  of  Christ 
"  teach  those  things,  which  are  contrary  to  Christ  z;"  and 
Cyril  of  Jerusalem  furnishes  some  support  to  the  interpre- 
tation of  Hammond,  when  he  says  that  St.  John  wrote  the 
same  passage  with  reference  to  Simon  Magus  ^.  Tertullian 
also  says,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  Antichrist  b;  and  in  one 
place  he  expressly  refers  it  to  the  Antichrist  mentioned  by 
St.  John  c.  Upon  the  words  in  v.  7.  he  says,  "  Tantum  qui 
"  nujic  tenet,  teneat,  donee  de  medio  fiat.  Quis,  nisi  Ro- 
"  manus  status  .^  cujus  abscessio  in  decem  reges  dispersa  An- 
"  tichristum  superducet."  p.  340.  I  profess  myself  unable  to 
comprehend  this  interpretation,  though  many  commentators 
have  approved  of  it  ^  :  and  I  cannot  imagine,  how  the  Ro- 
man empire  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  could  be  said  to  be 
any  let  or  hinderance  against  the  appearance  of  Antichrist. 
My  own  interpretation  will  perhaps  be  rejected  as  equally 
fanciful :  but  it  at  least  furnishes  an  intelligible  sense ;  and 
we  may  see  in  the  modesty  of  the  apostle,  a  reason  why  he 
did  not  express  himself  more  openly.     A  dissertation  upon 


"  Epist.  LXXTTI.  p.  134.  The  places  where  Antichrist  is  taken  for  perse- 
cutions are  p.  30,  89,  90,  92,  96,  120,  233,  270,  329. 

y  Epist.  LXXVI.  p.  152.  See  also  Epist.  LXXIV.  p.  138.  where  he  again 
says  that  all  heretics  are  Antichrists,  and  then  proceeds  to  speak  of  Cerdou 
and  ^^arcion. 

^  In  Matt.  xxiv.  5.  vol.  VII.  p.  193. 

"  Cateches.  VI.  14.  p.  95-  ed.  1720.  Hippolytus  seems  to  have  expected, 
that  Antichrist  was  to  come  from  the  tribe  of  Dan.  de  A)ttlchristo.  15.  vol.  I. 
p.  10.  Newton  quotes  most  of  the  passages  from  the  Fathers,  Diss.  XXII. 

'•  De  Resurrect.  Carnis.  24.  p.  339,  340.  See  the  note  of  Rigaltius. 

<•  Adv.  Marcion.  V.  16.  p.  480,  481.  See  also  A^ol.  32.  p.  27. 

<'  Tertullian  probably  followed  Moutauus,  who  is  known  to  have  uttered 
many  prophecies  against  the  Roiiian  government.  See  Mosheim,  de  rehiis 
ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  67.  not.  k.  He  is  the  earliest  of  the  Fathers  who  gave 
this  interpretation. 
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this  passage  has  been  written  by  Mornaeus,  Mysterium  ini- 
quitatis,  who  refutes  the  arguments  of  Hammond. 

Some  commentators  have  referred  James  i.  13,  17.  to  the 
followers  of  Simon.  The  words  of  the  apostle  are  these : 
Let  no  man  say,  xolien  he  is  tempted,  I  am  tempted  of  God: 
for  God  cannot  be  tempted  zoith  evil,  neither  tempteth  he 
any  man.  Every  good  gift  and  every  perfect  gift  is  from 
above,  and  cometh  dozonfrom  the  Father  of  lights.  Bene- 
dictus  Justinianus,  a  Jesuit^,  accused  Simon  Magus  of  pro- 
pagating two  errors,  1.  that  God  was  the  author  of  evil: 
2.  that  there  were  two  principles  of  all  things,  and  that 
some  things  proceeded  from  the  good  principle,  others  from 
the  evil.  He  conceived  that  St.  James  refuted  the  first 
error  in  v.  13.  and  the  second  in  v.  17.  But  Ittigius^  ob- 
jects, that  the  apostle  does  not  appear  to  be  confuting  a 
new  error  in  v.  17.  and  he  might  have  added,  that  the  two 
errors  attributed  to  Simon  Magus  are  inconsistent  with  each 
other  g.  Hanschius^  also  thought,  that  St.  James  in  this 
passage  alluded  to  Simon  Magus,  who  held  that  God  cre- 
ated Angels  out  of  Matter,  which  was  coeternal  with  liim- 
self,  and  that  these  Angels  were  the  cause  of  evil.  Buddeus 
expresses  a  doubt,  whether  this  was  one  of  Simon''s  tenets' : 
and  there  is  at  least  no  evidence,  that  he  was  so  conspicuous 
a  maintainer  of  it,  as  to  deserve  this  particular  notice.  It 
is  true,  that  the  popularity  of  Simon''s  doctrines  in  Samaria 
may  have  attracted  the  attention  of  St.  James,  who  was 
bisliop  of  Jerusalem  :  but  at  the  time  when  this  Epistle 
was  written,  it  is  probable  that  Simon  Magus  was  spreading 
his  opinions  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  With  respect  to 
the  real  sentiments  of  Simon  concerning  the  origin  of  Mat- 
ter and  of  Evil,  he  seems  to  have  believed  in  the  coeternity 
of  Matter  with  God,  but  expressly  to  have  denied,  that 
God  was  the  author  of  evil''.  He  has  been  charged  by 
some  writers    with   holding   the  Oriental  doctrine  of  two 

"  He  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Catholic  Epistles,  and  died  in  1622. 

^  De  Hseresiarchis,  p.  33.  See  also  Wolfius,  Manichaismus  ante  Mani- 
ch(BOS,  II.  43.  p.  184. 

e  Bishop  Bull  argues  at  some  length,  that  St.  James  alluded  to  the  doctrine 
of  the  Pharisees  concerning  Fate  and  the  influence  of  the  Stars.  Harm.  Apost. 
II.  15,  20. 

•>  De  Enthusiasnio  Platouico,  IV.  13.  p.  60. 

'  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  359.  There  is  certainly  no  warrant  for  the  assertion 
made  by  Vincentius  Lirinensis,  that  Simon  considered  God  as  the  author  of 
all  evil,  and  as  having  made  man  of  such  a  nature,  that  he  could  do  nothing 
but  sin.  Advers.  Hcrret.  c.  34.  Vincentius  lived  in  the  fifth  centuiy.  See  Si- 
ricius,  de  Sunon  Mago.  Disq.  I.  Thes.  47,  48.  p. 43. 

^  For  the  proof  of  these  points,  I  would  refer  to  Clement.  Homil.  XIX. 
Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  675.  Beausobre,  vol.1,  p.  37.  Mosheim,  histit.  Maj. 
P-4I3- 
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Principles :  and  Irenaeus  might  be  thought  to  countenance 
this,  when  he  says  that  Cerdon  took  his  beginning  from  the 
followers  of  Simon  ^  Epiphanius  also  says,  that  Cerdon 
borrowed  from  Simon  and  Saturninus"^ :  and  Cerdon,  as  I 
have  observed  at  p.  ^83,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  be- 
lieved in  two  Principles.  Epiphanius  indeed  expressly  says 
of  Simon,  that  "  he  believed  the  world  to  have  been  made 
"  defectively  by  the  Rulers  and  Powers  of  evil":  an  ex- 
pression, which  might  be  interpreted  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
Gregory  of  Nazianzum  names  Simon  first  among  those  here- 
tics, who  divided  the  Author  of  all  things  into  two,  and  ima- 
gined a  war  between  the  good  God  and  the  Creator".  Modern 
writers  have  taken  the  same  view  of  Simon's  doctrines  P : 
and  hence,  as  I  have  already  observed,  allusion  has  been 
found  to  them  in  James  i.  13,  17.  and  Hinckelman,  with 
still  greater  improbability,  has  supposed  the  a-Tot^sla,  men- 
tioned in  Col.  ii.  8.  to  refer  to  the  two  Principles  held  by 
Simon  ^1.  The  falsehood  of  such  a  notion  has  been  exposed 
by  Wolfius  ^ :  and  I  would  say  generally  of  the  expressions 
used  by  St.  James,  that  he  may  have  had  a  view  to  some 
of  the  opinions,  which  were  then  so  prevalent  concerning 
the  origin  of  evil ;  but  I  cannot  see  any  evidence,  that  he 
alluded  particularly  to  Simon  Magus.  I  would  again  refer 
to  note  13  for  the  opinion,  which  was  then  expressed  con- 
cerning the  Gnostics  having  adopted  the  Oriental  doctrine 
of  two  Principles :  and  I  would  add,  that  Simon  may  have 
believed  the  supreme  God  to  have  been  at  variance  with 
some  inferior  Spirits,  who  presided  over  the  world,  and  yet 
he  could  not  be  properly  said  to  have  held  the  doctrine  of 
two  Principles. 

There  is  yet  another  passage  in  the  Epistle  of  St.  James, 
which  has  been  referred  to  Simon  Magus.  Upon  those 
words,  What  doth  it  profit,  though  a  man  say  he  hathjhith^ 
and  have  not  works  f  Can  faith  save  him?  ii.  14.  Grotius 
observes,  that  the  Simonians  denied  the  necessity  of  works, 
and  refers  to  Irenaeus,  I.  23.  3.  where  we  find  that  Simon 
taught  "  that  men  are  saved  by  grace,  and  not  according  to 
"  good  works :  for  works  are  not  righteous  in  their  own 
"  nature,  but  accidentally."    That  this  Epistle  was  directed 

'  I.  27.  I.  p.  105.  ■"  Hser.  XLI.  i.  p.  299. 

n  Heer.  XXI.  4.  p.  58.  "  Orat.  XXV.  8.  p.  459,  460. 

p  See  Wolfius,  Brucker,  and  Beausobre,  1.  c.  'V\\om&%\nsySchediasm.  Hist. 
§.  34.  p.  22. 

'1  Detectio  fundamenti  Bohmiani,  p.  116.  The  passage  was  also  referred 
to  Simon  by  Coruelius  a  Lapide,  ad  I. 

'  Manichaeismus  ante  Manicbaeos,  II.  42.  p.  181.  He  tbinks  bowever  tbat 
Simon  may  be  classed  with  those  who  believed  in  two  Principles. 
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against  the  immoral  principles  of  the  Gnostics,  is  said  also 
by  F.  Q.  Gregoriuss.  Bishop  Bull  has  stated,  that  the  fol- 
lowers of  Simon  were  intended  f;  and  Hammond  conceived, 
that  St.  James  was  writing  against  the  Gnostics.  It  is  very 
possible,  as  Biiddeus  has  observed",  that  these  heretics  may 
have  quoted  and  perverted  some  of  St.  PauVs  strong  ex- 
pressions concerning  faith,  and  that  St.  James  may  have 
had  these  false  conclusions  in  his  view.  But  it  seems  natural 
to  suppose  that  the  apostle  was  combating  errors  among  the 
Christians,  leather  than  among  the  Gnostics'':  and  with  re- 
spect to  Simon  Magus  in  particular,  the  same  writer  ob- 
serves)", that  he  not  only  removed  good  works  from  causing 
justification,  but  denied  that  any  works  Avere  good.  He  is 
even  said  to  have  denied  that  any  actions  are  in  our  own 
power,  and  to  have  taught,  that  all  our  conduct  is  influ- 
enced by  fate^.  St.  James  does  not  make  the  smallest  allu- 
sion to  this  absurd  and  wicked  notion  :  and  the  opinion  of 
Grotius  is  perhaps  as  untenable  as  that  of  the  Romanists, 
who,  in  their  zeal  against  the  Protestants,  have  explained 
the  heresy  of  Simon  to  have  been,  that  a  man  is  justified 
hyfaitli  only^.  Buddeus  perhaps  takes  useless  pains  in  re- 
futing this  assertion,  which  could  hardly  have  been  made 
by  any  person  who  knew  the  history  of  Simon,  and  who  re- 
membered that  he  could  not  have  preached  justification 
through  faith  in  Christ.  This  groundless  attack  upon  Pro- 
testantism has  been  refuted  by  Gerhardus,  Loc.  de  Eccles. 
§.  207.  p.  1037.  Bebelius,  Antiq.  Eccles.  Scec.  I.  Art.  VI. 
p.  94.  Siricius,  de  Sifiione  Mago,  Disquis.  I.  Thes.  60. 
p.  53.  Vedelius,  Exerc.  I.  ad  Epist.  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  c.  13. 
p.  45.  and  Springlius,  de  Hodiern.  Haret.  I.  2.  2.  p.  236. 

I  shall  have  occasion  at  the  end  of  this  Lecture  to  consi- 
der the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  18.  which  have  been 
referred  to  Simon  Magus.  I  may  mention  also,  that  Hor- 
bius  suspected  Simon  of  having  held  the  doctrine  of  a  Mil- 
lennium :  but  there  is  little  or  no  evidence  of  this,  as  is 
shewn  by  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  336. 

Whoever  wishes  to  investigate  what  has  been  said  con- 
cerning the  crime  of  Simony,  which  has  been  traced  to  Si- 
mon Magus,  may  consult  Launoius,  Tract,  de  Eccles.  Rom. 
Tradit.  circa  Simonian.  Obs.  3 — 5.  p.  303. 

'  Diss.  Post,  de  Temperamentis  Scriptoium  N.  T.  §.8. 

'  Exameii  Censurse.  Auimadv.  XV.  8.  p.  i88.  Sec  also  Grabe,  ad  Bulli 
Harm.  Apost.  p.  77. 

"  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  357. 

"  This  is  the  remark  of  Ursinus,  Analect.  Sacr.  vol.  II.  lib.  V.  7.  p.  348. 

y  P.  3.^6.  ^  Recognit.  III.  21,  22. 

»  See  Justiniauus  ad  Jac  ii.  14.  p.  84.  Lorinus,  Praef.  c.  5.  p. 4.  Cornelius 
a  Lapide,  prooem.  p,  3. 
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NOTE  49.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  111. 
That  the  iEons  of  the  Gnostics  were  derived  from  the 
Ideas,  or  Intelligences  of  Plato,  has  been  fully  proved  by 
Beausobre,  III.  9-  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  647.  Basnage, 
Hist,  des  Juifs,  III.  28. 13.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  143. 
and  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnosticisme,  vol.  I.  p.  49-  The  same 
writers  have  also  proved  the  resemblance  of  these  ^ons  to 
the  Sephiroth,  or  Emanations  of  the  Cabbala^ :  and  we 
may  safely  conclude,  that  the  Oriental  doctrines  acting  upon 
Platonism  led  to  the  system  of  the  Gnostic  ^ons.  When 
Eusebius  says  of  Plato,  that  "  he  supposed  there  to  be 
"  many  beings  like  Gods,  effluxions  and  emanations  of  the 
"  first  and  second  Cause '=,"  he  gives  a  description,  which  is 
as  suitable  to  the  Gnostics  as  to  Plato.  I  have  spoken  at 
page  64  of  the  process  by  which  the  Ideas  of  Plato  became 
more  and  more  personified  :  and  the  only  remaining  step 
was  to  apply  the  term  AIcov  to  these  beings.  This  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  done  by  Plato  himself,  nor  is  it  easy  to 
ascertain  when  the  expression  was  first  used.  We  have 
se^,  however,  that  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  term  being  signi- 
ficative of  the  Deity  :  and  in  proof  of  its  being  applied  to 
God,  Massuet^  quotes  Epictetus,  who  says,  "  I  am  not  an 
"  JEon  [i.  e.  not  God]  but  man'^."  He  refers  also  to  the 
Pseudo-Dionysius,  who  calls  God  "  the  beginning  and  the 
*'  measure  of  iEons,  the  essence  of  Time,  and  the  ^on  of 
"  essential  things^."  These,  however,  are  expressions  of  re- 
cent writers  :  and  Justin  Martyr  has  preserved  a  much 
more  ancient  use  of  the  term,  when  he  says  that  Pythagoras 
spoke  of  God  as  x^ao-ic  tcuv  oKwv  alcuvcuvS.  This,  however, 
may  not  be  taken  for  a  personification  of  the  term :  nor  am 
I  able  to  define  the  exact  time,  at  which  Alms;  came  to  be 
used  in  the  plural  for  intellectual  beings  produced  from 
God.  It  has  been  conjectured,  that  the  Hellenistic  Jews 
were  the  first  to  make  this  application  of  the  term  h  :  and  it 
is  certain,  that  the  Hebrew  word  C?27ii^'  which  is  trans- 

•      T 

lated  by  them  alcuvBi,  has  the  same  indefinite  meaning  of  a 

^  See  also  upon  this  point  Biiddeus,  de  Hce?-.  Veil.  p.  629.  Beausobre,  vol. 
II.  p.  316.     Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  vol.  1.  p.  138,  139. 

'^  W'Aii'ovM)!  9f&Jv  tvoT'i^iTai  uvat  yivo;,  uToppoia;  Tivu.;  x,a,i  •Tt popioXa.$  tou  •ptputou 
xai  ■rou  ^iUT'titiv  airlo'j.     PrtBp.  Evang.  XIII.   15. 

''   Pisef.  art  Ireu.  Art  V.  49. 

'  Arrian.  iu  Epictet.  Diss.  II.  5.  vol.  I.  p.  188.  ed.  1799. 

'  De  Div.  Noni.  V.  4.  p.  722.  ed.  1634.  The  words  are  uot  quoted  accu- 
rately: and  though  the  writer  calls  God  "  the  beginning  of  the  JEnns,"  he 
shews  that  he  used  the  term  u.\uv  as  opposed  to  xi'^^t  '^'^^  not  personallv. 

fc'  Cohort.  19.  p.  21. 

''  Crolus,  Specbn.  Covject.  ad  loca  qiicedam  Orige?iis,  ad  fin.  edit.  Irenjei 
Grabii,  p.  14.     Beausobre  opposes  the  notion,  vol.  I.  p.  573, 
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long  period  of  time  and  of  eternity.  It  is  also  true,  that  the 
same  Hebrew  term  is  used  by  Rabbinical  writers  for  the 
Woj'ld^ :  and  so  we  find  alwv  used  for  the  World  in  the  Book 
of  Wisdom,  iv.  2.  xiii.  9.  xiv.  6.  which  was  probably  the  work 
of  an  Alexandrian  Jew.  This  may  almost  be  called  a  per- 
sonification of  the  term  ;  and  was  apparently  the  first  step  in 
the  process,  by  which,  according  to  Mosheim  k,  "  from  ex- 
"  pressing  only  the  duration  of  beings,  it  was,  by  a  meto- 
"  nymy^  employed  to  signify  the  he'mgs  themselves.''''  If  an 
Alexandrian  Jew  learnt  to  speak  of  the  World  as  an  jEon, 
a  Platonist,  who  looked  upon  the  World  as  a  living,  intelli- 
gent being,  might  very  naturally  apply  the  term  to  all  the 
intelligent  beings,  which  he  conceived,  like  the  World,  to 
have  been  produced  from  God :  and  thus  the  word  j^on 
may  gradually  have  acquired  the  signification  which  it  bore 
in  the  system  of  the  Gnostics.  A  passage  in  Philo  Judaeus 
may  be  produced  in  this  place,  who,  though  he  does  not 
employ  the  term  jEon,  yet  seems  clearly  to  indicate  that  the 
doctrine  of  iEons,  as  held  by  the  Gnostics,  existed  in  his 
day.  After  having  spoken  of  some  persons  who  denied  <!he 
existence  of  a  God,  he  observes,  that  "  others  have  taken  a 
*'  contrary  course,  through  their  dread  of  Him  who  seems 
"  to  be  present  everywhere,  and  to  behold  all  things,  men 
"  who  are  unfruitful  in  Wisdom,  and  who  promote  Atheism, 
**  the  greatest  of  all  wickednesses :  they  have  introduced  a 
"  number  of  male  and  female  beings,  some  elder  and  some 
"  younger,  filling  the  world  with  a  multitude  of  presiding 
"  Intelligences  (Xoyoi^)"  At  the  end  of  the  same  treatise, 
he  speaks  of  these  persons  as  "  introducers  of  a  theogony." 
We  can  hardly  doubt,  from  these  passages,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  /Eons  existed  in  reality,  if  not  in  name,  in  the  time 
of  Philo.  Tillemont  has  asserted,  that  Simon  Magus  was 
"  the  inventor  of  the  iEonsf":"  but  there  is  every  reason 
to  think  that  the  name  and  the  system  were  invented  before 
his  day ;  and  Tillemont  was  deceived  by  the  fact  which  has 
been  so  often  asserted,  that  Simon  was  the  parent  of  the 
Gnostics,  and  that  the  ^ons  of  V^alentinus  were  the  same 
with  those  of  Simon.  Grotius  entertained  a  different  opin- 
ion :  and  after  having  stated  that  Simon  united  Paganism 
with  Christianity,  he  adds",  "  Carpocrates  so  far  departed 

'  See  Schlinder,  Lexicon  Pentaglot,  in  v.  tD^y  p.  1331.    In  Eccles.  iii.  1 1. 
the  LXX  have  translated  Dbj>n  by  tov  a'luva. 

T     T 

■<  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  I,  Part.  II.  c.  I.  7.  note  ".     De  Rebtts  ante  Const. 
Introd.  I.  7,^.  note  *. 
'  De  Sacrif.  vol.  II.  p.  262.         ™  M^moires,  tom.  II.  p.  64.  Art.  Simon. 
"  Ad  Matt.  xxiv.  1 1 . 
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*'  from  his  system,  that  since  the  name  of  Gods  was  odious 
"  to  the  Christians,  he  substituted  in  their  stead  Angels,  or 
"  jEons  as  he  called  them,  this  being  a  translation  of  the 
"  term  JlVH'  {living  creatures,)  which  is  in  Ezekiel,  i.  5. 

"  and  transferred  to  them  all  the  theology  of  Orpheus, 
"  Hesiod,  and  Pythagoras."  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any 
part  of  this  hypothesis.  This  use  of  the  term  jEons  was 
probably  in  being  long  before  the  time  of  Carpocrates :  the 
passage  in  Ezekiel  is  entirely  irrelevant :  and  it  is  highly 
improbable  that  the  Gnostics  took  their  ^ons  from  the 
ancient  Theogonieso.  I  do  not  deny  that  their  philosophical 
system,  as  it  was  perfected  by  Valentinus,  may  be  repre- 
sented as  resembling  in  many  points  the  Grecian  mythology. 
I  am  aware  also,  that  Irenaeus  charges  the  Gnostics  with 
having  borrowed  their  generations  of  ^Eons  from  the  fables 
of  the  poetsP:  Epiphanius  says  the  same^:  and  it  is  per- 
haps a  singular  coincidence,  that  Hesiod,  in  his  Theogony, 
speaks  of  thirty  Gods,  and  Valentinus  supposed  there  to 
be  the  same  number  of  yEons.  But  this  is  rather  to  be 
taken  for  rhetorical  declamation  than  deliberate  argument : 
and  Tertullian  may  be  interpreted  much  more  literally, 
when  he  speaks  of  Valentinus  in  several  places  as  being  a 
follower  of  Plato  ■".  This  will  also  account  for  the  resem- 
blance between  the  philosophy  of  Valentinus  and  that  of  the 
ancient  poets :  for  Plato  himself,  as  I  observed  in  note  ^'', 
was  said  to  have  borrowed  from  the  ancient  Theogonies. 
We  cannot,  therefore,  be  surprised,  if  many  traces  of 
heathenism  may  be  foimd  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Gnostics : 
but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  they  took  them  direct 
from  the  heathen  poets.  In  the  same  manner  it  has  been 
asserted,  that  the  iEons  of  Valentinus  were  borrowed  from 
the  Egyptian  philosophers  ^ :  and  when  we  remember,  how 
largely  indebted  Plato  may  have  been  to  the  same  masters, 
and  how  much  his  followers  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria 
must  have  mixed  with  Egyptians,  we  cannot  wonder  that 
the  Platonizing  Gnostics  had  some  marks  of  the  same  origin. 
Upon  this  subject  I  would  refer  to  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  550; 
and  particularly  to  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  296.  who  has  shewn 

"  Croicus  agreed  with  Giotius  in  this  notion,  p.  i6.  See  Beausobre,  torn.  I. 
p.  579.  who  refutes  it. 

V  II.  14.  I.  p.  133. 

1  Haer.  XXXI.  3.  p.  165.  This  notion  is  refuted  by  Buddeus,  de  Hcer. 
Val.  p.  617. 

■■  De  Prsescript.  Hferet.  7.  p.  204.30.  p.  212.  De  Came  Christi,  20. p.  322. 
For  tlie  Platonism  of  Valentinus,  see  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  161. 

•  See  Hooper,  de  Val,  Hacr. 
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that  the  system  of  Valentiniis  was  a  mixture  of  almost  every 
creed. 

NOTE  50.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  113. 
I  have  had  occasion  to  mention,  that  tlie  Gnostics  so  far 
departed  from  the  philosophy  of  Plato,  as  to  suppose,  that 
the  world  was  created  without  the  knowledge  of  God  :  but 
I  have  also  quoted  Plato  himself  as  believing,  that  the 
creation  of  the  visible  or  material  world  was  delegated  by 
God  to  beings  created  by  himself.  Hence  Plato  was  able 
to  apply  the  term  Creator-  either  to  God,  as  the  great  first 
cause,  and  the  maker  of  the  inferior  Intelligences,  or  to 
those  Intelligences,  as  the  Agents  employed  by  God.  Justin 
Martyr  observes,  that  there  was  a  great  difference,  accord- 
ing to  Plato's  notions,  between  the  terms  moirjYi^  and  'Srjaiovg- 
yog.  "  The  Troojr^r,''*'  he  says,  "  makes  what  is  made  of  his 
"  own  power  and  authority :  but  the  tr,i/.irjDpyoc  forms  his 
"  work,  having  received  the  power  of  producing  out  of 
"  matter '."  I  have  not  been  able  to  trace  this  distinction 
in  the  works  of  Plato ;  and  I  suspect  it  to  have  been  one  of 
the  erroneous  representations  made  by  tlie  later  Platonists. 
They  probably  wished  to  apply  ttoijjti^c  to  what  is  properly 
called  Creation,  the  making  of  something  out  of  nothing ; 
and  8>ifx.ioupyoj  to  the  forming  or  shaping  of  something  out 
of  preexisting  Matter ".  But  I  have  already  shewn,  that 
Plato  had  no  notion  of  creation  out  of  nothing :  and  Justin 
Martyr  is  obliged  to  observe  in  this  same  passage,  that 
Plato  speaks  of  God  as  the  Sri/x-ioupyoj,  not  the  Trojrjr:^?,  of  the 
other  Gods''.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Plato  applied 
the  term  ^fjnovpyos  to  God  7;  but  he  did  not  restrict  it  to 
him :  thus  he  called  the  earth  "  the  guardian  and  drujuoupyoc 
"  of  night  and  day^:"  and  he  makes  God  tell  the  other 
Gods  "  to  betake  themselves  to  the  creation  (Sjjjafoypy/a)  of 
"  animals  ^^.^  He  also  uses  orjiJAovgyog  in  several  parts  of 
his  works  in  the  common  and  popular  sense  of  «  TOorJcman, 
or  mamifacturer^ :  and  there  can  be  no  question,  that  the 

'  Cohort.  22.  p.  23. 

"  Atlmnasius  applied  urtir^ni  to  the  person  who  created  matter  out  of  no- 
thing, and  Ti;:^viT>!s  to  him  who  only  enii)loyed  preexistent  matter.  Dc  In- 
carn.  2.  vol.  I.  p.  49.    See  Cudworth,  IV.  36.  vol.  I.  p.  886. 

"  He  alludes  to  the  celebrated  passage  from  the  Timaus,  quoted  at  p.  317. 

334.   ^£«'  SsiSv,  tuv  iyct)  drifiiov^yog. 

y  See  also  Timajus,  p.  42.  where  he  speaks  of  the.se  delegated  Creators 

fii//,cu/u,i\^oi  TOM  ffipin^ov  oti//.iou^yov, 

^'I'imaeus,  p.  40.  =•  lb.  p.  41. 

^  Sec  llepul)!.  X.  p.  596.  where  ln/uiov^yos  is  used  for  ;^'.i^oTi;^vhs  and  Toin- 
TJ?'?.     In  p.  597  he  calls  a  painter  ^vi^iovoyo;  xa)  ^airirris. 


NOTE  50.  Ill 

Greek  writers  always  understood  it  to  mean  a  person  who 
forms  something  out  of  preexisting  materials.  But  their 
philosophy  hindered  them  from  conceiving  any  other  no- 
tion :  and  when  we  find  the  Gnostics  always  speaking  of  the 
Demiurgus  as  an  inferior  being,  we  may  be  sure,  that  this 
arose  from  the  dread,  which  all  philosophers  felt  of  making 
God  the  author  of  evil.  We  have  seen,  that  Plato  partook 
of  this  dread,  and  that  he  set  the  example  of  calling  in 
inferior  agents,  who  created,  or  rather  arranged  the  world. 
Perhaps  tlie  doctrines  of  Epicurus  may  have  had  some  effect 
in  modifying  the  opinions  of  the  later  Platonists ;  and  when 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  among  them  lays  it  down  as 
an  undisputed  fact,  "  that  the  supreme  God  is  free  from  all 
"  employment  and  is  King,  but  the  creative  God  passes 
"  through  heaven  and  exercises  command  c,"  he  is  certainly 
adopting  neither  the  language  nor  the  principles  of  Plato, 
who  expressly  argues  against  the  notion  of  the  Deity  not 
taking  part  in  all  the  concerns  of  men  d.  It  is  therefore  to 
his  later  followers  that  we  must  look  for  the  origin  of  the 
Demiurgus  of  the  Gnostics  ;  a  being,  whom  they  supposed, 
with  Plato,  to  derive  his  existence  from  God;  but  whom 
they  clothed  with  all  those  attributes  of  deterioration  and 
of  evil,  which  they  received  from  the  Eastern  philosophy. 
Plotinus,  the  celebrated  Platonist,  accuses  the  Gnostics  of 
having  departed  in  this  respect  from  genuine  Platonism. 
He  observes,  that  they  borrowed  from  Plato  the  notion  of 
a  second  Creator,  but  that  they  entirely  mistook  his  mean- 
ing concerning  this  Being,  and  the  whole  process  of  Crea- 
tion ^.  Perhaps  we  should  here  call  to  mind  the  remark  of 
Brucker  f,  that  all  the  Eastern  philosophers  made  it  a  part 
of  their  system  to  ascribe  the  creation  of  the  world  to  a 
second  God.  It  matters  not  whether  we  find  the  Gnostics 
maintaining  that  the  world  was  made  by  Angels,  or  Powers, 
or  yEons,  or  a  Demiurgus.  This  is  only  a  difference  of 
names:  and  the  same  fundamental  error  pervaded  every 
system,  that  the  supreme  God  of  the  universe  was  not  the 
same  being  who  created  the  world.  I  have  mentioned  the 
opinion  of  Simon  Magus  upon  this  subject  at  p.  107.  His 
disciple  Menander  said  that  the  world  was  made  by  An- 
gels S.  Saturninus,  who  succeeded  Menander,  is  reported 
to  have  taught,  that  the  world  was  made  by  seven  Angels h; 

'  Numenius  apud  Eus.  Preep.  Evnng.  XI.  i8.  p.  537.     He  lived  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  century. 
■'  De  Leg.  X.  p.  902,  90.^. 

'  Ennead.  II.  9.  6.  contra  Gnosticos,  p.  203,  204.  fVol.  I.  p.  142. 

8  Iren.  I.  23.  5.  p.  100.  Epiphan.  Hfpr.  XXII.  i.  p.  61. 
■'  Ireii.  I.  24.  1.  p.  100.   Epipliau.  Hasr,  XXIII.  i.  p.  62, 
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and  Basilides,  another  of  his  successors,  made  the  scheme 
more  comphcated  by  supposing  the  angels,  who  were  pro- 
duced from  God,  to  have  made  the  first  heaven  ;  then  to 
have  created  other  Angels,  who  made  a  second  heaven; 
and  so  on,  till  there  were  365  orders  of  Angels,  and  as 
many  heavens*.  Marcion  is  said  by  Justin  Martyr^  to 
have  taught  that  the  Demiurgus  was  inferior  to  the  supreme 
God :  but  Marcion,  Valentinus,  and  Basilides,  are  all  said 
by  Athanasius  to  have  believed  that  the  world  was  created 
by  Angels^:  from  which  we  may  infer,  that  the  Fathers 
applied  the  term  Angel  to  any  spiritual  being,  who  was  not 
the  supreme  God.  As  to  Valentinus,  whose  system  com- 
prehended thirty  pairs  of  ^ons,  he  is  said  by  Theodoret  ^ 
to  have  taught,  that  Sophia,  which  was  tlie  last  of  the 
iEons,  brought  forth  Matter,  out  of  which  the  world  was 
formed.  The  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  perhaps  be 
doubted  :  but  what  has  been  here  said  of  these  heretics, 
will  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  absurd  theories  of  the  Gnostics 
concerning  the  Creation  of  the  World. 

Some  curious  and  ingenious  remarks  concerning  the  word 
Demiurgus  may  be  seen  in  Heyne"'s  Dissertation,  Demo- 
gorgoti^  seu  Demiurgus,  e  disciplina  magica  repetitus,  in 
the  third  volume  of  his  Opuscula,  (Gotting.  1788.)  p.  309 : 
and  Neander  has  treated  the  subject  with  much  clearness  in 
his  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion^  part  I. 
p.  650. 

NOTE  51.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  115. 

It  is  plain  that  Irenaeus  understood  these  passages  to 
relate  to  the  Gnostics,  since  he  begins  his  work,  which  was 
directed  exclusively  against  them,  with  these  words :  "  Some 
"  enemies  of  the  truth  introduce  false  doctrines  and  Jbolish 
"  genealogies,  which  rather  ininister  questions,  as  the  apo- 
"  stle  says,  than  godly  edifying  which  is  injaith.''''  In  two 
other  places  also  he  refers  to  the  Gnostics,  what  St.  Paul 
says  of  rejecting  an  heretic  after  the  Jirst  and  second  ad- 
monition'^. Tertullian  applied  these  texts  to  the  Valen- 
tinians,  by  which  we  must  understand  him  to  mean  the 
Gnostics,  who  were  precursors  of  Valentinus  :  "  Sed  et 
"  cum  genealogias  indeterminatas  nominat,  Valentinus 
"  agnoscitur ;  apud  quem  Mon  ille  nescio  qui  novi  et  non 
"  unius  nominis  generat  e  sua  Charite  Sensum  et  Verita- 

'  Fren.  p.  loi.   Epiplian.  Hcer.  XXIV.  i.  p.  69. 

^  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.    See  Epiphan.  Har.  XLII.  3.  p.  304. 

'  Orat.  II.  cout.  Arian.  p.  489.  "■  Haer.  Fab.  I.  7.  p.  198. 

"I.  16.  3.  p.  83.  III.  3.  4.  p.  177. 
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"  tern :  et  hi  aeque  procreant  duos,  Sermonem  et  Vitam ; 
"  dehinc  et  isti  generant  Hominem  et  Ecelesiam,  estque  hoc 
"prima  ogdoas  ^onum:  exinde  decern  alii  et  duodecim 
"  reliqui  vEones  miris  nominibus  oriuntur,  in  meram  fabu- 
"  Jam  triginta  iEonum  *'."  So  also  in  another  place:  "  Sed 
"  qui  ex  alia  conscientia  venerit  fidei,  si  statini  inveniat  tot 
"  nomina  ^Eonum,  tot  conjugia,  tot  genimina,  tot  exitus, 
"  tot  eventus,  felicitates,  infelicitates,  dispersse  atque  con- 
"  cisse  divinitatis,  dubitabitne  ibidem  pronuntiare,  has  esse 
"  fabulas  et  genealogias  indeterminatas ,  quas  apostoli  spi- 
"  ritus,  his  jam  tunc  pullulantibus  seminibus  haereticis, 
"  damnare  praevenitP?"  Epiphanius  also  referred  the  ex- 
pressions concerning  genealogies  to  the  Gnostics  q;  and 
these  instances  may  be  sufficient  to  shew  the  opinion  of  the 
early  Fathers.  Chrysostom  and  Theophylact  remark,  that 
St.  Paul  may  have  alluded  either  to  the  Jewish  genealogies 
or  to  the  heathen  theogonies.  Jerom  also  observes  '^,  that 
the  Jews  were  very  particular  about  the  pronunciation  of 
words,  and  the  pedigrees  recorded  in  the  Bible  :  from  which 
we  might  infer,  that  he  supposed  St.  Paul  to  intend  the 
Jews.  Of  modern  expositors,  Calovius^  and  Hartman  *  are 
rather  inclined  to  take  the  same  view :  but  Langius  truly 
observes",  as  I  have  already  done  at  p.  114.  that  the  Jew- 
ish genealogies  were  hardly  dangerous  as  a  matter  of  faith. 
With  respect  to  the  other  opinion,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to 
the  heathen  theogonies,  this  is  partly  embraced  by  Ham- 
mond, (ad  1.)  who  reminds  us,  that  the  Gnostics  borrowed 
much  from  the  Greek  poets ;  and  also  by  Vossius  ^.  But 
even  in  this  view  of  the  subject,  we  must  consider  the 
Gnostics  to  be  the  persons  intended  by  St.  Paul ;  and  it  is 
therefore  immaterial,  as  I  observed  in  note  49,  whether  we 
believe  or  no  that  they  took  part  of  their  system  from  the 
theogonies  of  the  heathen  poets.  So  also,  when  Vitringa  y 
and  Buddeus^  consider  St.  Paul  to  have  alluded  to  the 
Cabbala,  we  may  in  some  measure  agree  with  them,  because 
it  is  almost  certain,  that  the  Cabbala  combined  with  the 
Platonic  philosophy  to  build  up  the  interminable  system  of 
the   Gnostic   ^ons.     Grotius  appears  to  have  taken  the 

"  De  Prsescript.  Hseret.  ^3.  p.  214.  p  Adv.  Valentin.  3.  p.  251. 

t  Hffir.  XXXIII.  8.  p.  223.  ■■  In.  Tit.  iii.  9.  vol.  VII.  p.  734. 

'  In  I  Tim.  i.  4.    He  argues  at  much  length  against  tbe  Cabbalistic  Sephi- 
roth  being  intended  by  St.  Paul. 

'  De  Rebus  Gestis  Ciiristianorum  sub  Apostolis,  c.  12.  p.  292. 

"  Diss,  de  Genealogiis,  &c.  §.17. 

"  Epist.  I.  ad  And.  Rivet,  de  Ignatio. 

5  Vol.  T.  Diss.  II.  de  Sephirolh,  Cabbal.  II.  2.  p.  137,  138. 

^  De  Haer.  Val.  p.  640, 
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same  view  of  the  subject,  when  he  observes,  (ad  I.)  that 
allusion  may  have  been  intended  to  the  Sephiroth  of  the 
Cabbala.  He  also  refers  to  Tertullian,  as  saying  that  these 
notions  were  taken  from  the  Platonists,  "  but  some  names 
"  were  retained,  and  some  were  altered.  Plutarch  also  in- 
"  forms  us  in  his  treatise  upon  Isis,  that  such  genealogies 
"  had  existed  long  ago  among  the  Persian  Magi ;  and  the 
"  Platonists  who  have  written  about  Principles,  have  men- 
"  tioned  them.  Porphyry  however  discovered,  and  said 
"  that  he  had  proved,  that  the  writings  which  were  circu- 
"  lated  under  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  were  composed  by 
"  the  Gnostics,  to  whom  St.  Paul  here  alludes."  This  is 
perhaps  a  correct  statement :  but  I  cannot  help  quoting  the 
words  of  Langius,  who  has  written  the  best  Dissertation 
upon  the  subject,  and  with  whom  I  entirely  coincide  as  to 
the  origin  and  growth  of  Gnosticism.  "  Fabularum  et 
"  Genealooiarum  Judaicarum  a  Paulo  damnatarum  ratio- 
"  nem  genuinam  peto  ego  ex  antiqua  Judseorum  yvaxrsj 
"  h.  e.  Theologia  Judaica,  ad  Platonismi  indolem  jam  olim 
"  temporibus  templi  secundi  reficta,  quae  hodie  inter  Ju- 
"  daios  prostat  sub  titulo  Kabbalae,  quasve  tantae  antiquitatis 
"  est,  ut  non  modo  sit  aperte  satis  Gnosticorum  ab  Irenaeo 
"  descriptorum  deliriis  prior,  sed  etiam  adeo  fundamenti 
"  loco  iisdem  substrata,  ut  ne  quidem  Gnosticorum  pseudo- 
"  Christianorum  dogmata  sine  Kabbala  h.  e.  Gnosticismo 
"  Judaico  intelligi  queant.  Unde  infero  Paulum  in  suis  ad 
"  Timotheum  et  ad  Titum  epistolis  ex  professo  contra 
"  Kabbalam  Judaicam  sive  Judaeorum  Theologiam,  ex  Pla- 
"  tone  et  Pythagora  olim  refictam,  hujusque  fabulas  et 
"  genealogias  vere  aTrspavTovt;  disputare.  §.  23."  Mosheim 
also  thinks,  that  these  passages  may  be  referred  to  the 
Gnostics^;  as  did  Wolfius,  BibUotli.  Ehr.  vol.  II.  p.  1208. 
and  Cur.  PMlolog.  ad  X  Fault  Epist.  ad  1  Tim.  i.  4.  p. 
412.  Buddeus,  Ecdes.  Apost.  V.  8.  p.  584.  and  beside  the 
excellent  Dissertation  of  Langius,  already  quoted^,  I  would 
refer  to  Vitringa,  Ohs.  Sacr.  I.  2.  p.  137,  138.  IV.  9.  16. 
vol.  III.  p.  931. 

If  Ave  may  assume  that  this  is  the  true  interpretation  of 
1  Tim.  i.  4 — 7.  and  Titus  iii.  9,  10.  there  are  other  ex- 
pressions of  St.  Paul,  which  we  may  also  refer  to  the 
Gnostics.  Thus  St.  Paul  tells  Timothy,  not  to  give  heed 
to Jubles:  1  Tim.  i.  4.  and  these  are  connected  in  v.  7.  with 

»  Eccles.  Hist.  Cent.  I.  part  II.  i.  7.  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  60. 
lu.itit.  Maj.  p.  142.  316. 

^  It  is  printed  in  tlie  Thesaurus  Theologico-Philolog.  appended  to  the 
Critici  Sacri. 
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teachers  of  the  late.  We  may  therefore  refer  to  the  same 
persons  what  he  says  to  Titus:  Thc?-e  arc  many  unruly 
and  vain  talkers  and  deceivers,  specially  they  of  the  circuin- 
cision ;  whose  mouths  must  be  stopped,  zoho  siibvert  xohole 
houses,  teaching  things  zuhich  they  ought  not,  for  filthy 
lucre''s  sake.  .  .  .  Whercjvre  rebuke  them  sharply,  that  they 
may  be  sound  in  the  faith :  not  giving  heed  to  Jeivish 
fables,  and  commandments  of  men,  that  turn  from  the 
truth,  i.  10 — 14.  We  find  the  same  alhision  to  fables  m 
2  Tim.  iv.  3.  For  the  time  will  come,  when  they  rvill  not 
endure  sound  doctrine ;  but  after  their  own  lusts  shall  they 
heap  to  themselves  teachers,  having  itcJiing  cars  ;  and  they 
shall  turn  azoay  their  ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be 
ttirned  unto  fables :  and  again  in  1  Tim.  iv.  7.  But  refuse 
profane  and  old  zoives''  fahles,  and  cvercise  thysef  rather 
unto  godliness^:  and  this  expression  not  only  connects 
itself  with  1  Tim.  i.  4.  and  Titus  i.  14.  but  also  with  the 
charge  against  ^^  jjrqfane  and  vain  babblings,""  in  1  Tim.  vi, 
20.  which  1  have  quoted  before,  as  unquestionably  relating 
to  the  Gnostics.  That  the  apostle  did  not  merely  refer  to 
the  customs  of  the  Mosaic  law,  but  to  those  customs  as 
mixed  up  with  Gnosticism,  may  be  inferred  from  what  we 
read  in  Heb.  xiii.  9-  Be  not  carried  about  zoiih  divers  and 
strange  doctrines.  For  it  is  a  good  thing  that  the  heart  be 
established  zoith  grace ;  not  with  meats,  zvhich  have  not  profit- 
ed them,  that  have  been  occujned  therein.  What  is  here  said  of 
meats,  may  very  probably  refer  to  the  distinctions  pointed 
out  in  the  laws  of  Moses :  but  a  Jew  writing  to  Jews,  if  he 
had  merely  intended  these,  would  not  have  described  them 
as  divers  and  stratig-c  doctrines.  I  may  also  again  refer  to 
the  passage  quoted  at  p.  82.  where  St.  Paul  warns  Tnnothy 
against  questions  and  strfes  of  zvords,  1  Tim.  vi.  4.  and 
again,  But  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  avoid,  knozving 
that  they  do  gender  strfes,  2  Tim.  ii.  23:  both  which  pas- 
sages will  remind  us  of  the  ^^ foolish  questions  and  genealo- 
"  gies"  mentioned  in  Titus  iii.  9-  All  these  passages  there- 
fore may  safely  be  referred  to  the  Gnostics :  and  we  may 
also  gather  from  them  the  historical  facts,  that  Jewish  fa- 
bles were  closely  connected  with  Gnosticism  ;  and  that  this 
false  philosophy  was  spreading  rapidly  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  Crete  between  the  years  51  and  64. 

Some  persons  have  thought  that  the  disputer  of  this 
world,  mentioned  in  1  Cor.  i.  20.  may  refer  to  the  same 
teachers  of  the  law,  and  the  same  foolish  questions,  which 

<"  This  is  referred  to  llie  Gnostics  by  Irengeus,  I.  i6.  3.  p.  83. 
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are  named  in  the  Epistle  to  Timothy.  References  to  the 
writers  who  have  supported  this  interpretation  may  be  seen 
in  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  708:  but  it  would  be  rash  to  con- 
clude from  this  one  expression  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to 
Gnostic  teachers,  rather  than  to  the  ordinary  disputes  of 
Grecian  philosophers. 

NOTE  52.— See  Lecture  IV.  p.  118. 
The  writers  of  the  church  of  Rome  have  been  rather  per- 
plexed by  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Col.  ii.  18.  which  con- 
demn the  worship  of  Angels.  Thus  Petavius  referred  the 
passage  to  Simon  Magus,  in  his  notes  to  Epiphanius,  Haer. 
XXI.  p.  40:  but  in  his  Theologia  Dogmat.  de  Jngelis, 
II.  10.  vol.  III.  p.  81.  he  was  inclined  to  apply  it  to 
heathen  superstitions.  Baronius^  conceived  St.  Paul  to 
allude  to  the  Cerinthians,  who  placed  the  Angels  above 
Christ :  but  he  denied  that  the  Cerinthians  offered  religious 
worship  to  Angels,  or  that  St.  Paul  intended  to  condemn  it. 
Baronius  was  answered  by  Natalis  Alexander  (sgec.  I.  c.  10. 
p.  52.)  and  by  Garnerius,  in  his  edition  of  the  works  of 
Theodoret,  vol.  V.  p.  491.  who  agreed  in  thinking  that  the 
Cerinthians  were  intended  by  St.  Paul,  but  charged  these 
heretics  with  offering  direct  worship  to  Angels.  Ittigius^ 
and  Buddeusf  also  agree  in  referring  the  passage  to  the 
Cerinthians,  who  said  that  the  world  was  made  by  good 
Ano'els,  and  boasted  of  having  received  revelations  from 
such  beings:  though  Buddeus  adds,  that  any  heretics  may 
have  been  intended  who  united  the  Oriental  philosophy  with 
Judaism.  He  preferred  applying  the  passage  to  the  Cerin- 
thians rather  than  to  the  Simonians,  because  the  latter 
ascribed  the  creation  of  the  world  to  evil  Angels,  whom 
they  would  not  have  been  likely  to  worship.  Beveridge, 
however,  supposed  the  Simonians  to  be  intendeds  :  and 
this,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  opinion  of  Tertullian.  The 
chief  difficulty  in  adopting  this  opinion  arises  from  the  fact, 
that  Simon  believed  the  Angels,  who  created  the  world,  to 
be  evil:  and  for  this  reason,  as  is  said  by  Irenaeus^  and 
Theodoret',  he  told  his  followers  not  to  regard  them.  Still, 
however,  there  is  reason  to  think,  as  Petavius  observes,  that 
he  believed  these  daemons  were  to  be  appeased  by  magical 
and  superstitious  rites :  and  he  might  have  held  the  opinion 

^  Ad  An.  6o.  num.  i8.  p.  605.     See  also  Spondanus,  Annal.  ad  an.  60. 
§.  7,8.  p.  99.  .  .  ^ 

«  De  Haeresiarchis,  p.  53.  ^  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  460 — 2. 

e  Pandect.  Can.  et  Annot.  ad  Concil.  Laod.  can.  35.  vol.  II.  p.  196. 
*>  I.  23.  3.  p.  99.  '  Haer.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  192. 
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which,  as  it  appears  from  Porphyry '^j  was  that  of  the  later 
Platonists,  "  that  all  magic  (yoYjTsia)  is  performed  through 
*'  evil  daemons  :  for  those  who  compass  their  wicked  acts  by 
"  magic,  pay  the  greatest  honours  tf)  them  and  to  their 
"  leader."  Theodoret  indeed  informs  us,  that  there  were 
some  heretics  who  held  the  impious  notion  "  that  souls 
"  were  sent  into  bodies,  that  by  working  in  them  all  profli- 
"  gacy  and  iniquity,  they  might  worship  (9sp«7r=0crai)  the 
"  Angels  who  created  the  world,  by  practising  these  impie- 
"  ties^."  We  find  the  name  of  the  Euchitas  among  these 
heretics:  but  it  has  been  shewn'"  that  we  ought  to  read 
F.vTV)(_YiTai  or  E'jTu)(_iTat,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria  men- 
tions the  Entychitse  as  a  branch  of  the  Simonians".  There 
is  reason  to  think  that  Theodoret  intended  the  same  per- 
sons ;  for  the  other  heretics,  whom  he  mentions  in  this 
place,  are  Carpocrates,  Epiphanes,  Prodicus,  the  Caiani, 
and  the  Antitact^ ;  (all  of  whom  were  Gnostics :)  and 
where  he  speaks  of  Simon  Magus,  he  says  that  from  him 
originated  the  Cleobani,  Dositheani,  Gortheni, — Eutychetae 
and  CainistcE.  There  is  therefore  some  reason  to  believe, 
that  a  branch  of  the  Simonians  worshipped  Angels:  and  if 
Simon  himself  studied  in  Alexandria,  he  might  have  taken 
this  practice  not  only  from  the  heathen  and  Jewish  Pla- 
tonists, but  also  from  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutas,  who  are 
said  by  Josephus"  to  have  observed  the  names  of  Angels; 
which  may  remind  us  of  the  remark  already  quoted  from 
Epiphanius,  that  Simon  "  invented  certain  names  for  Prin- 
"  cipalities  and  Powers."  If  we  are  correct  in  attributing 
to  him  and  his  followers  the  practice  of  magical  incantations, 
it  seems  perfectly  natural  that  they  should  have  offered  some 
kind  of  worship  to  spiritual  beings :  and  it  may  have  been 
this  to  which  St.  Paul  alluded  in  Col.  ii.  18.  where  he  ap- 
pears, as  I  shall  shew  hereafter,  to  point  to  other  errors  of 
the  Gnostics.  It  is  not  improbable  that  St.  John  may  have 
intended  to  correct  the  same  mistaken  practice,  when  he 
twice  mentions  that  he  was  forbidden  to  worship  an  Angel, 
See  thou  do  it  not :  I  am  thy  felloxo-servant^  and  of'  thy 
brethren  that  have  the  testimony  of  Jesus'?.  St.  John  was 
writing  at  a  time  when  the  Gnostic  errors  were  most  alarm- 
ingly prevalent.  If  the  fragments  published  by  Pfaffius  are 
justly  ascribed  to  Irenaeus,  we  may  quote  that  Father  as 
referring  these  words  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Gnostics^  :  and  we 

•«  De  abstinentia,  II.  41.  p.  181.  cd.  1767.      '  Hser.  Fab.  V.  9.  p.  273,  274. 
"'  See  Coteler.  Monument.  Eccl.  Gr.  vol.  HI.  p.  640. 
"  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  900.  "  De  Bel  .Tnd.  II.  8.  7. 

V  Rev.  xix.  10.  xxii.  8,  9.  •>  Fragin.  I. 
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can  at  least  infer  from  his  writings,  that  some  of  these  here- 
tics worshipped  Angels,  if  he  did  not  actually  allude  to  this 
passage,  when  he  says  in  his  acknowledged  works,  that  the 
true  Christian  "  does  nothing  by  invoking  Angels,  nor  by 
"  incantations,  nor  by  any  other  improper  cnr-iosity '."" 
Epiphanius  mentions  a  sect  of  heretics  called  Angelici,  but 
professes  himself  unable  to  account  for  their  name  ^ :  he 
gives  several  conjectures,  one  of  which  is,  that  they  sup- 
posed the  world  to  have  been  made  by  Angels :  and  in  the 
abstract  of  contents,  prefixed  to  this  book,  he  assigns  as 
another  reason,  that  they  invoked  Angels*.  Augustin  also 
mentions  the  Angelici,  who,  as  he  says,  "  inclined  to  the 
"  worship  of  Angels^ :"  and  it  is  plain  that  he  meant  the 
same  heretics,  because  he  quotes  Epiphanius  as  saying  that 
they  were  entirely  extinct.  It  may  be  mentioned  also,  that 
the  35th  Canon  of  the  Council,  held  at  Laodicea  in  367, 
ordered,  "  that  Christians  ought  not  to  leave  the  Church  of 
"  God,  and  go  and  repeat  the  names  of  Angels."  All  this 
makes  it  quite  certain  that  some  of  the  early  heretics  wor- 
shipped Angels  :  but  whether  St.  Paul  alluded  particularly 
to  the  followers  of  Simon  Magus,  is  more  than  I  would  un- 
dertake to  decide.  Those  persons  who  make  the  Oriental 
doctrines  the  principal  source  of  Gnosticism,  will  perhaps 
be  struck  by  comparing  St.  PauPs  words  in  this  part  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Colossians  with  the  following  passage  in  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  :  "  The  Magi  also  are  very  strict  in  ab- 
"  staining  from  wine  and  animal  food  and  marriage,  and 
"  they  serve  Angels  and  Daemons"." 

For  the  application  of  this  text  to  Simon  Magus,  I  would 
refer  to  Wolfius,  Manichceismus  ante  Manichceos,  II.  42. 
p.  183.  who  quotes  several  other  authors.  The  whole  pas- 
sage is  interpreted  in  a  very  different  manner  by  Tittman, 
de  Vestigiis  Gnosticismi  in  N.  T.  frustra  qucesitis,  p.  118, 
&c. 

NOTE  53.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  124. 

The  author  of  the  Recognitions  represents  Simon  Magus 
as  explaining  his  notion  of  the  Pleroma  in  the  following 
terms:  "  There  must  be  some  place,  which  is  beyond  the 
"  world,  or  without  it,  in  which  there  is  neither  heaven,  nor 
*'  earth,  lest  their  shadow  should  produce  darkness  even 
"  there.  For  this  reason,  since  there  are  neither  any  bodies 
"  in  it,  nor  darkness  from  bodies,  it  must  be  an  immensity 
"  of  light :  and  consider  what  sort  of  light  that  must  be, 

'    11.32.  s,.  p.  166.  '  Haer.  LX.  p.  ^05.  '  Pag.  ^jgS. 

"  Haer.  XXXIX.  '  =«  Strom.  III.  6.  p.  533. 
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"  which  has  no  successions  of  darkness.  For  if  the  hght  of 
"  the  sun  fills  the  whole  of  our  world,  how  vast  do  you 
"  suppose  is  that  incorporeal  and  infinite  light  ?  It  is  un- 
"  doubtedly  so  great,  that  the  light  of  our  sun  would  seem, 
"  when  compared  with  it,  to  be  darkness  and  not  light  y."" 
The  Index  to  Irenaeus  will  shew  how  frequently  the  term 
was  used  by  Valentinus,  who  placed  all  his  thirty  ^ons 
within  the  Pleroma.  Hence  the  Gnostics  might  truly  call 
this  invisible  region  TrXYipcufxix  SsoTrjTog:  and  some  persons  have 
imagined  that  they  borrowed  the  expression  from  St.  PauPs 
Epistles.  But  the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  was  not  written 
till  the  year  58 :  and  it  seems  much  more  natural  to  imagine  ' 
that  St.  Paul  used  these  words,  because  they  were  already 
common  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  Gnostics.  I  have  stated, 
that  the  word  is  not  used  in  this  sense  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  :  nor  am  I  able  to  point  out  the  time  when  it  was  first 
so  employed.  Massuet,  in  his  preface  to  Irenaeus,  asserts 
that  the  later  Platonists  frequently  used  it^  :  and  he  quotes 
a  passage  from  lamblichus^,  in  which  it  is  said,  that  the 
things  on  earth  have  the  essence  of  their  existence  Iv  toTj 
7rAr)^aiju,ao-<  tmv  S-wv.  I  should  rather  infer,  that  the  later 
Platonists  borrowed  their  use  of  the  term  from  the  Gnostics: 
and  that  the  latter  took  it  frovn  the  Oriental  philosophy,  is 
so  satisfactorily  proved  by  Brucker,  that  I  have  only  to 
refer  the  reader  to  his  work,  vol.  II.  p.  673.  Lampe,  how- 
ever, asserts  that  the  word  Pleroma  was  alike  unknown  to 
the  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists :  but  he  probably  spoke 
only  of  the  times  preceding  the  rise  of  the  Gospel,  {Prole- 
goni.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  48.  p.  201.) 

NOTE  54.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 
Among  the  other  ravings  of  Valentinus,  he  imagined,  that 
the  whole  Pleroma  of  ^Eons  joined  together,  and  each  contri- 
buting the  best  portion  which  they  could,  they  formed  an- 
other iEon,  which  was  called  Jesus,  and  Saviour,  and  Christ, 
and  Logos,  and  Every  thhig,  Travra,  because  it  was  pro- 
duced by  all  of  them  b.  There  was  however  another  vEon, 
prior  to  this,  which  was  also  called  Christ ;  and  the  name 
generally  given  to  the  last  was  Saviour.  To  this  iEon  the 
Gnostics  applied  several  texts  of  Scripture,  such  as  Rom. 
xi.36.  Eph.  i.  10.  Col.  iii.  11.  and  among  them  Col.  ii.  9- 
in  him  dwelletli  all  thejulness  of  the  Godhead^.    In  allusion 

y  II.  6i.  '  Diss.  I.  Art.  I.  35. 

»  De  Myst.  I.  8.  p.  15.  ed.  1678.     Gale  says  in  his  notes,  that  tlie  word 
■!rXyi^o>/ji,a.  came  from  the  Chaldee  Oracles  and  the  School  of  Valentinus. 
•>  Irenaeus,  I.  2.  6.  p.  12.  '  I.  ^.  4.  p.  16. 
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to  the  same  passages,  they  called  the  Saviour  EvhxYiroi,  o'ti 
TToiv  TO  7rXY<gcu[j.cx.  Sj'  auTOV  r;u5ox*]<re  io^aaai  tov  vuTspa'^,  or,  as  it 
appears  from  Epiphanius^,  "because  it  pleased  them  all, 
"  that  in  him  Fidness  should  dwell"  There  can  be  no 
doubt  therefore,  that  the  Gnostics  considered  the  word  Ple- 
7-oma  in  these  passages  to  be  applicable  to  their  own  imagi- 
nary Pleroma  :  and  we  may  say  with  Irenaeus,  when  speak- 
ing of  a  similar  misapplication  of  texts,  "  In  this  manner 
"  they  speak  of  their  Pleroma,  and  the  formation  of  all 
"  things,  doing  violence  to  good  expressions,  that  they  may 
"  suit  their  own  evil  inventions:  and  they  attempt  to  draw 
"  their  proofs,  not  only  from  the  Gospels  and  the  apostoli- 
"  cal  writings,  perverting  the  interpretation  of  them,  and 
"  corrupting  their  meaning,  but  also  from  the  Law  and 
"  Prophets,  &c.  &cJ"  Waterland  conceived  the  words  of 
St.  John  in  i.  16.  of  his  fulness  have  all  we  received,  to  refer 
to  the  Pleroma  of  the  Gnostics,  vol.  V.  p.  185. 

NOTE  55.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 

Epiphanius  says  generally  of  the  Gnostics,  "  They  blas- 
"  pheme  not  only  Abraham,  and  Moses,  and  Elias,  and 
"  the  whole  company  of  prophets,  but  also  God  who  selected 
"  themg;"  and  again,  "they  deny  the  Law  and  the  Pro- 
"  phetsh."  The  truth  of  this  charge  may  be  confirmed  by 
the  following  instances :  Simon  Magus  is  said  by  Irenaeus 
to  have  taught,  "  that  the  Prophets  were  inspired  by  the 
"  angels  who  created  the  world,  when  they  uttered  their 
"  prophecies  ;  and  that  therefore  those  who  fixed  their  hopes 
"  in  himself  and  Helena,  need  not  care  for  them  any  more'.*" 
Epiphanius  states  his  doctrine  to  have  been,  "  that  the  Law 
"  was  not  from  God,  but  from  an  inferior  power ;  (e^  api- 
"  (j-TspSig  Suva/xecuc)  and  that  the  Prophets  were  not  from  the 
"  good  God,  but  from  different  powers.  He  assigned  these 
"  according  to  his  own  fancy,  the  Law  to  one  power,  David 
"  to  another,  Isaiah  to  another,  Ezekiel  to  another,  and 
"  each  of  the  Prophets  to  one  j^articular  director.  He  said 
"  that  all  these  belonged  to  the  inferior  power,  and  were  out 
"  of  the  Pleroma ;  and  that  whoever  believed  the  Old  Tes- 
"  tament,  was  liable  to  death  ''.'"  Saturninus,  who  was  one 
of  the  successors  of  Simon,  believed  "  that  the  God  of  the 
"  Jews  was  one  of  the  Angels :"  and,  "  that  some  of  the 

■•  Irenaeus,  I.  i2.  4.  p.  58.  Theodoret.  Hceret.  Fub.  1. 12.  p.  202,  203. 

e  Hser.  XXXV.  1.  p.  259.  f  I.  3.  6.  p.  17. 

e  Haer.  XXVI.  11.  p.93,  94.    See  Iren.  II.  35.  2.  p.  170.       ^  lb.  15.  p  97. 

*  I.  23.  3.  p.  99. 

>•  Hser.  XXI.  4.  p.  58,  59.     See  Constit.  Apost.  VI.  19.  p.  352.  20.  p.  353. 
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"  prophecies  were  dictated  by  those  Angels,  who  made  the 
"  world  ;  others  by  Satan,  whom  he  also  declared  to  be  an 
"  Angel  opposed  to  those  who  made  the  world,  and  parti- 
"^  cularly  to  the  God  of  the  Jews  1."  His  fellow-disciple 
Basilides  taught  in  the  same  strain,  "  That  the  prophecies 
"  were  from  the  Principalities  which  created  the  world,  and 
"  that  the  I^aw  in  particular  was  from  the  chief  of  them, 
"  who  led  the  people  out  of  Egypt  "i."  These  are  the 
opinions,  which,  if  they  are  rightly  represented,  were  pro- 
pagated by  the  Gnostics,  while  the  apostles  were  preaching. 
In  the  second  century,  we  find  Marcion  named  by  Irenseus 
as  the  chief  of  those  heretics,  who  said,  "  that  the  Prophets 
"  were  inspired  by  another  God  "  :"  and  he  appears  to  be 
arguing  equally  against  him  and  Valentinus,  when  he  says, 
"  that  they  would  not  allow  that  the  Prophets  were  sent  by 
"  the  same  person  who  was  also  the  father  of  our  Lord, 
"  but  asserted  that  the  prophecies  were  given  by  different 
*'  Powers  ".  The  prophets  had  also  been  rejected  by  Cer- 
don,  who  was  the  predecessor  of  Marcion  P.  I  have  already 
quoted  the  pseudo-Tertullian  as  saying  q  that  Dositheus  the 
Samaritan  was  the  first  who  ventured  to  reject  the  pro- 
phets, as  not  having  spoken  by  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  though 
the  accuracy  of  this  statement  may  be  questioned,  it  is  per- 
haps true  that  the  Gnostics  were  indebted  to  the  Samaritans 
for  this  part  of  their  creed.  The  Jewish  part  of  the  Gnostic 
teachers  would  hardly  have  inculcated  a  doctrine  so  repug- 
nant to  their  national  faith  :  neither  is  it  correct  to  say,  that 
the  Gnostics  rejected  the  prophets :  I  have  already  had  occa- 
sion to  observe,  and  Irenffius  confirms  the  remark  in  every 
page,  that  they  quoted  the  prophets,  and  perverted  the  quo- 
tations, whenever  they  thought  to  prove  their  point  by  so 
doing.  They  therefore  only  denied,  that  their  inspiration 
came  from  the  supreme  God :  and  when  they  said,  that 
different  parts  of  the  Old  Testament  were  inspired  by  differ- 
ent Powers,  or  that  the  whole  of  it  was  inspired  by  the  God 
of  the  Jews,  they  only  expressed  their  belief  in  the  doc- 
trine, that  different  Powers  or  Gods  presided  over  different 
nations,  one  of  whom  was  the  God  of  the  Jews.  These  na- 
tional or  local  Gods  were  in  fact  only  Angels  or  ^ons; 
and  when  Simon  Magus  is  made  to  say,  that  he  believed 
in  many  Gods,  he  adds,  that  there  was  one  supreme  and  in- 
comprehensible God,  the  God  of  all  the  gods  ■■. 

I  lieu.  I.  24.  2.  p.  loi.  Eplphan.  H<sr.  XXIII.  2,  p.  63,  64. 

"'  Iren.  I.  24,  5.  p.  102.  "  IV.  34.  i.  p.  275. 

"  V.  26.  2.  p.  324.    See  also  IV.  35.  i.  p.  276. 

V  Epiplian.  //«■/•.  XLI.  p.  300,  301.  "i  Dc  Fiwscript.  45.  p.  219. 

'  Recognit.  II.  38,  ^9.  p.  5 18. 
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NOTE  56.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  127. 
It  is  an  ancient  notion,  that  the  Sadducees  admitted  no 
part  of  the  scriptures,  except  the  books  of  Moses.  Brucker 
quotes  Tertulhan  ^,  Origen  t,  and  Jerom ",  as  dehvering 
this  opinion :  to  whom  I  would  add  Athanasius''.  These 
ancient  authorities  have  been  followed  by  several  modern 
writers,  whose  names  are  mentioned  by  Brucker  y;  to  whom 
may  be  added  Petavius  2,  Prideaux  ^,  and  Grotius^.  The 
first  person  who  ventured  to  dispute  this  opinion,  was,  I  be- 
lieve, Drusius'^,  who  was  followed  by  Joseph  Scaliger^l, 
and  other  writers,  whose  works  are  named  by  Brucker.  I 
may  add  Spanheim  ^,  Pearson  f.  Bull  S,  Jortin  ^,  and  Wa- 
terland'.  The  subject  has  been  so  ably  discussed  by  seve- 
ral of  these  learned  writers,  that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  re- 
peat or  abridge  their  arguments.  Scaliger  is  considered  by 
Bull  to  have  decided  the  question ;  and  the  English  reader 
will  find  an  answer  to  the  usual  arguments  which  are  brought 
from  Josephus,  in  Jortin.  Brucker  himself  wrote  upon  the 
same  side  ;  and  1  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  notion  of 
the  Sadducees  having  rejected  the  prophets,  is  not  deserving 
of  the  credit  which  it  frequently  receives.  The  evidence  of 
the  Sadducees  having  agreed  with  the  Samaritans  in  some 
of  their  doctrines,  may  be  seen  in  the  works  referred  to 
above. 

NOTE  57.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  13L 

"  Resurrectionem  enim  per  id,  quod  est  in  eum  (Menan- 
"  drum)  baptisraa,  accipere  ejus  discipulos,  et  ultra  non 
"  posse  mori,  sed  perseverare  non  senescentes  et  immor- 
"  tales  k."     The  Gnostics  taught,  that  regeneration  was  ne- 

^  This  is  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  de  Prascript.  45.  p.  219. 

«  Cont.  Cels.  I.  49.  vol.  I.  p.  365.  in  Mat.  torn.  XVII.  36.  vol.  III.  p.  828. 

"  In  Matt.  xxii.  31.  vol.  VII.  p.  179. 

"  Ad  Episc.  jEgypt.  4.  p.  273.  y  Vol.  II.  p.  721. 

■^  Annot.  iu  Epiphau.  p.  28. 

=>  Connection,  part  II.  book  5.  sub  an.  107.  A.  C.  *>  Ad  Matt.  xxii.  23. 

'■  De  tribus  Sectis  Judseorum,  III.  9.  p.  137.  Prideaux  quotes  Drusius  as 
having-  held  the  opposite  opinion. 

■^  Eleuch.  Trihseres.  c.  16.  p.  112. 

«  Dub.  Evang.  part.  III.  Dub,  XXIX.  4.  p.  111. 

<"  Vindic.  Ignat.  part.  I.  7.  p.  467.  Pearson's  authority  is  quoted  on  this 
side  by  Jortin  ;  but  he  does  not  say,  that  the  Sadducees  paid  much  deference 
to  the  prophets.     His  authority  is  rather  neutral. 

s  Harm.  Apost.  Diss.  Post.  X.  14. 

''  Remarks,  Appendix  to  vol.  II.  p.  ^39. 

i  Sermon  XXIV.  vol.  IX.  p.306. 

•*  Iren.  I.  23.  5.  p.  loo.  Also  Justin  Martyr,  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59.  Tertull.  de 
Anima,  50.  p-30o.  Brucker  appears  to  have  mistaken  the  meaning  of  Mc- 
nandcr.    Vol.  II.  p.  665. 
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cessary,  for  without  it  they  could  not  enter  into  the  Pleroma. 
They  said;  that  the  baptism  whicli  was  taught  by  Jesiis^ 
conveyed  remission  of  sins;  but  tlie  redemption,  which 
came  by  Christ,  led  to  perfection.  To  prove  this,  they  re- 
ferred to  our  Saviours  words  in  Luke  xii.  50.  Mark  x.  38. 
Some  of  them  brought  their  converts  to  the  water,  and  bap- 
tized them  "  into  the  name  of  the  unknown  Father  of  the 
*'  universe,  into  Truth  and  the  mother  of  all  things,  into 
"  him  who  descended  upon  Jesus,  into  unity,  and  redemp- 
*'  tion,  and  the  communion  of  Powers  k"  Others  made  use 
of  some  Hebrew  terms,  which  signified,  "  I  invoke  that 
"  which  is  above  all  the  power  of  the  Father,  which  is  called 
"  Light,  and  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Life:  for  thou  hast 
"  reigned  in  the  body."  Irenaeus,  whom  I  have  followed 
in  these  details,  has  preserved  other  forms  of  Gnostic  bap- 
tism "> :  and  he  goes  on  to  say,  that  some  of  these  heretics 
did  not  bring  their  converts  to  the  water,  but  mixing  oil  and 
water  together,  poured  it  on  their  heads.  Others  again 
would  not  use  water  at  all,  nor  any  external  or  visible  sign  : 
for  the  knowledge  of  the  invisible  God  required,  as  they 
said,  no  such  aids  ;  but  this  Tinowlcdge  itself  was  perfect 
redemption.  We  learn  from  the  same  author",  that  when 
a  Gnostic  was  on  the  point  of  death,  his  head  was  anointed 
with  a  mixture  of  oil  and  water,  and  some  mystical  words 
were  said  over  him,  that  he  might  escape  the  grasp  of  the 
Principalities  and  Powers.  His  body  then  remained  in  this 
lower  world,  and  his  soul  appeared  in  the  pi'esence  of  the 
Demiurgus.  Another  prescribed  form  of  w^ords  enabled 
him  to  escape  from  the  power  of  the  Demiurgus :  and  the 
inner  man,  which  was  something  still  more  sublime  than 
the  soul,  ascended  to  its  ultimate  and  heavenly  abode.  This 
rhapsody  is  expressed  more  simply  by  Irenaeus  in  another 
place,  where  he  represents  the  Gnostics,  as  saying,  "  that 
*'  as  soon  as  they  were  dead,  they  passed  the  heavens  and 
"  the  Demiurgus,  and  went  to  the  Mother,  or  (in  their  own 
"  sense  of  the  expression)  to  the  Father  »."  If  they  were 
pressed  by  the  fact,  that  the  soul  of  Jesus  went  immediately 

■  Koiiunccv  rSv  iuvafiiuv.  Bishop  Bull  allows,  that  the  article  de  conimu- 
nione  Sanctorum  was  not  part  of  the  original  creed.  (Jiidic.  VI.  19.)  Might 
we  not  quote  this  Gnostic  form  of  baptism  as  some  proof,  that  the  genuine 
formula,  as  used  by  Christians,  contained  some  clause  concerning  commu- 
7iion  ?  The  three  last  clauses  used  by  the  Gnostics  resemble  those  de  una 
catholica  ecclesia,  de  remissione  j)eccatormn,  de  communione  sanctorum, 
in  the  Christian  creeds. 

">  I.  21.  2.  p.  94,  &c.  St.  Paul  may  have  had  these  in  view,  when  he  said, 
There  is  one  body  and  one  Spirit,  o)ie  Lord,  one  faith,  one  baptism,  07ie  God 
and  Father  of  all,  who  is  above  all,  and  through  all,  and  in  you  all.  Eph.  iv.  4. 

"  Pag.  97.  "  V.  31.  I.  p. 330.    See  also  Tertull.  Scorpiac,  10.  p.  495. 
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after  its  separation  ad  inferos  P,  they  said  that  hxfcr'i  merely 
meant  this  lower  world,  "  but  thai  the  inner  man  left  the 
"  body  here,  and  ascended  to  a  supercelestial  place."  This 
agrees  with  the  still  earlier  testimony  of  Justin  Martyr,  who 

speaks  of  some  persons,  "  who  were  called  Christians 

"  and  said  there  was  no  resurrection,  but  that  as  soon  as 
"  they  died,  their  souls  were  taken  up  into  heaven  q.*" 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he  alluded  to  the  Gnostics ; 
and  Polycarp  is  evidently  writing  of  the  same  heretics,  when 
he  speaks  of  persons  "  perverting  the  scriptures  to  their 
"  own  lusts,  and  saying  that  there  is  neither  resurrection 
"  nor  judgment ''.'"  I  may  conclude  this  note  with  the  fol- 
lowing passage  from  Tertullian,  which  shews  how  funda- 
mental doctrines  may  be  explained  away  and  destroyed  by 
allegory.  "  Nacti  quidam  solemnissimam  eloquii  prophetic! 
"  formam,  allegorici  et  figurati  plerumque,  non  tamen  sem- 
"  per,  resurrectionem  quoque  mortuorum  manifeste  annun- 
*'  tiatam,  in  imaginariam  significationem  distorquent,  asseve- 
"  rantes,  ipsam  etiam  mortem  spiritaliter  intelligendam. 
"  Non  enim  banc  esse  in  vero,  quas  sit  in  medio,  discidium 
"  carnis  atque  animae;  sed  ignorantiam  Dei,  per  quam  homo 
*'  mortuus  Deo  non  minus  in  errore  jacuerit,  quam  in  se- 
"  pulcro  :  itaque  et  resurrectionem  earn  vindicandam,  qua 
"  quis  adita  veritate  redanimatus  et  revivificatus  Deo,  igno- 
"  rantiae  morte  discussa,  velut  de  sepulcro  vetcris  hominis 

"  eruperit : exinde  ergo  resurrectionem  fide  consecutos, 

"  cum  Domino  esse,  quum  eum  in  baptismate  induerint^." 
If  we  could  depend  upon  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  that 
the  Samaritans  were  ignorant  of  the  resurrection  of  the  dead, 
and  did  not  believe  it ',  we  might  infer  that  the  Gnostics  re- 
ceived this  doctrine  from  Simon  Magus,  who  was  a  Sama- 
ritan. But  Brucker  has  given  reasons  for  thinking;  that 
Epiphanius  was  mistaken  ". 

NOTE  58.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  131. 

Irenaeus  shews  that  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  a  fa- 
vourite tenet  of  the  Gnostics,  or  he  would  not  have  devoted 


P  The  whole  of  this  passage  of  Irenaeus  may  be  quoted  as  a  proof,  that  the 
descent  into  hell  formed  part  of  the  ancient  creeds;  and  it  may  have  been 
inserted  on  account  of  this  fundamental  error  of  the  Gnostics,  rather  than  to 
meet  the  ApoUinariau  heretics  in  the  fourth  century,  who  held  that  Christ 
had  not  a  human  soul.  See  Bull,  Judic.  VI.  19.  and  Grabe,  Annot.  ad  I.  §. 
12.  Lavater,  de  Descensu  J.  Christi  ad  inferos. 

1  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  80.  p.  178. 

'■  Ad  Philip.  7.  p.  188.  *  De  Resnr.  Carnis,  19.  p..^36. 

»  Haer.  IX.  2.  p.  25.     So  also  the  Recognitions,  I.  54-  p-  506. 

"   Vol.  II.  p.  665. 
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a  portion  of  his  work  to  the  refutation  of  it ".  Theodoret 
also  speaks  of  Manes,  and  the  Gnostics  before  him,  as  hav- 
ing borrowed  this  notion  from  Plato  and  Pythagoras  Y.  It 
is  stated  to  have  been  held  by  Simon  Magus  ^  ;  by  Basilides, 
who  absurdly  quoted  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  Rom.  vii.  9. 
as  asserting  the  same  doctrine  ^ ;  and  taught  that  a  transi- 
tion of  souls  into  other  bodies  after  death  was  the  only 
punishment  appointed  for  sinners'^:  and  by  Carpocrates 
and  his  followers,  who  made  use  of  it  as  a  cloak  for  their 
profligate  lives  c.  But  the  following  passage  in  Epiphanius 
is  most  to  the  purpose,  where  he  says  of  Marcion"'s  aversion 
to  animal  food,  "  He  imagines,  as  do  those  who  think  with 
*'  him,  that  there  is  the  same  soul  in  men  and  other  ani- 
"  mals :  for  this  erroneous  notion  is  entertained  by  many 
"  of  the  heresies:  for  Valentinus  and  Colorbasus,  and  all 
"  the  Gnostics  and  Manichees,  say  that  there  are  transmi- 
"  grations  of  souls,  and  successive  incorporations  of  the  soul 
"  of  men  who  have  no  knowleclg'e :  they  say  also,  that  these 
"  souls  make  their  rounds,  and  are  successively  incorpo- 
"  rated  in  each  animal,  until  the  soul  acquires  knowledge, 
"  and  being  thus  purified  and  released  it  passes  into  hea- 
"  ven  d."  These  instances  might  be  sufficient  to  prove  that 
a  metempsychosis  was  held  by  the  Gnostics;  but  I  will  add 
to  the  authority  of  the  Fathers  that  of  Plotinus,  the  cele- 
brated Platonist,  who  names  the  transmigration  of  souls 
among  those  doctrines  which  the  Gnostics  had  borrowed 
from  the  school  of  Plato '^.  Theodoret,  as  we  have  seen, 
also  traced  it  to  Plato  and  Pythagoras :  and  Irenaeus  says 
that  "  Plato,  that  ancient  Athenian,  who  was  the  first  to  in- 
"  troduce  this  opinion,  when  he  could  not  defend  it,  ima- 
"  gined  the  cup  of  oblivion,  and  thought  by  this  means  to 
"  escape  the  difficulty  f."  These  words  can  only  be  under- 
stood to  mean,  that  Plato  was  the  first  Athenian  philoso- 
pher who  introduced  this  notion  into  his  system,  and  that 
"  the  cup  of  oblivion""  was  an  invention  of  his  own.  The 
latter  may  be  true ;  but  it  is  needless  to  prove  that  Pytha- 
goras, Empedocles,  and  others,  had  maintained  a  metemp- 
sychosis before  him.  Pythagoras  appears  to  have  been  the 
first  who  introduced  the  doctrine  into  Greece;  and  he  is 


''  II.  0^^.  p.  167.  y  Haret.  Fab.  V.  20.  p.  297. 

'^  See  what  is  sairl  of  Helena  by  Irenffius,  I.  23.  2.  p.  99.  and  by  Tertullian, 
de  Animu,  34.  p.  290. 

a  Origeu.  iu  Rom.  1.  V.  vol.  IV.  p.  549.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  IV.  p.  600. 
*>  Origen.  in  Mat.  p.  857.  •■  Theodoret.  1.  c.  Iren.  I.  25.  4.  p.  104. 

"■  Haer.  XLII.  p.  330.  *  Enuead.  II.  9.  contra  Gnosticos,  p.  203. 

♦^11.  33.  2.  p.  167. 
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said  by  DiodorusS  to  have  taken  it  from  the  ^Egyptians.  It 
has  been  disputed  also,  whether  it  was  not  held  by  the  an- 
cient Persians  ^  :  but  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  ob- 
serve, that  Pythagoras  probably  adopted  it  in  Egypt,  and 
Plato  learnt  it  from  the  Pythagoreans.  The  opinion  of 
Plato  upon  this  point  cannot  be  doubted.  The  passages, 
in  which  he  has  explained  himself,  may  be  seen  below ' : 
and  he  may  be  represented  in  a  few  words  as  teaching,  that 
souls  originally  came  from  heaven,  and  that  a  period  of  ten 
thousand  years  would  elapse  before  they  returned  thither. 
This  period  however  may  be  shortened  in  the  case  of  those 
souls  wliich  have  been  thrice  successively  in  the  body  of  a 
philosopher.  In  such  cases  the  soul  may  return  to  heaven 
in  three  thousand  years.  But,  in  ordinary  instances,  the 
soul  is  judged  at  the  termination  of  its  first  period ;  and 
after  being  sent  to  some  place,  either  under  or  above  the 
earth,  it  returns  at  the  end  of  a  thousand  years  to  enter 
upon  a  new  life :  but  this  may  be  either  in  the  body  of  a 
beast,  or  of  another  human  being.  According  to  this  sys- 
tem, knowledge  was  only  the  recollection  of  something 
which  had  been  learnt  in  a  former  state  of  existence :  and 
this  was  a  notion  to  which  Plato  appears  to  have  been  par- 
ticularly attached  l^.  From  what  has  been  said  in  the  course 
of  these  Lectures,  it  may  easily  be  understood,  why  a  doc- 
trine, which  was  embraced  by  Plato,  was  received  also  by 
the  Gnostics.  Nor  was  Platonism  the  only  source  from 
which  they  may  have  taken  it :  for  there  is  good  reason  to 
think  that  the  Cabbalists  had  also  adopted  it  • :  and  it  has 
been  thought  by  some  writers,  that  the  Pharisees  in  our 
Saviour^s  time  were  believers  in  a  metempsychosis.  This 
however  is  a  disputed  point,  into  which  it  is  not  necessary 

g  Lib.  I.  98.  p.  1 10.  ed.  Wcsseliug.  Eusebiiis  says  that  Plato  spoke  like  an 
Egyptian  about  tbe  metempsychosis.  Preep.  Evang,  XIII.  16.  See  Brucker, 
vol.  I.  p.  1093. 

h  This  is  asserted  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  491.  though  it  is  denied  by 
Hyde,  c.  34.  p.  415. 

•  Phsedrus,  p.  248.  Meno,  p.  81.  Phsedo,  p.  70.  81.  Rcpubl.  p.  614.  Ti- 
niaeus,  p.  42.  See  also  Ens.  Preep.  Erang.  XIII.  16.  Pioclus  in  Tim<eumy 
VI.  p.  331.  ed.  Basil. 

^  See  Phcpihus,  p.  248.  Meno,  p.  81.  85.  86.  Phcedo,  p.  72.  73.  76.  Also 
TertuUian.  de  Anima,  23.  p.  280. 

'  See  Loria,  de  Revolut'wnibus  Animanmi,  I.  i.  i  i.  Morns,  Expos.  Vision. 
Ezerh.  Brucker,  vol.  11.  p.  754.  Windetus,  de  Vita  Functornm  Statu,  §.  5. 
p.  76.  The  opinion  of  Pliilo  upon  this  subject  has  been  questioned  :  but  the 
following  passage  seems  to  countenance  the  doctrine :  i^uxSv  0  ^'laro;  outo; 

a(Tufi.aTcuv  IcTi  diaitiy.oiTf/,rii/.'i\iav,  ou  TocTg  eevraT;  Iv  Taif-ffi'  Ta;  f/Xv  ycc^  ilirxpividfiai 
Xoyo;  'ix-'  c^/Wao"'  ^v/iroT;,  koi  kuto,  tivcc;  u^iirfiivas  Ti^iohsvi  u,Ta\Xd,miT^a.i  'Ttd.Xiv. 
De  Plant.  Noe.  vol.  I.  p.  331.  Joscphus  believed  in  a  metempsychosis,  de 
Bell.  Jud.  III.  8.  5.  p.  247. 
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for  me  to  enter.  References  to  writers  upon  both  sides  of 
the  question  may  be  found  in  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  754: 
and  the  history  of  this  doctrine,  as  it  has  been  embraced  in 
different  countries,  is  treated  with  much  learning  by  Spize- 
lius,  de  re  Literaria  Sinensium,  sect.  13.  ^  We  may  suffi- 
ciently account  for  the  Gnostics  believing  in  a  transmigra- 
tion of  souls,  when  we  know  that  they  were  preceded  by 
the  Platonists  and  the  Cabbalists. 

It  has  often  been  said,  that  some  Christian  writers,  and 
particularly  Origen,  believed  in  a  transmigration  of  souls. 
Jerom  "  asserted  it  of  Origen;  and  Huetius",  BeausobreP, 
and  others,  have  made  the  same  statement.  That  Origen 
believed  in  the  preexistence  of  souls  cannot  be  denied  •? : 
and  Gregory  of  Nyssa  has  shewn  that  the  two  doctrines 
are  connected  together  ^ :  but  I  cannot  help  doubting,  whe- 
ther the  charge  was  not  brought  against  Origen  by  in- 
ference and  implication,  rather  than  by  positive  proof. 
There  is  no  passage  in  his  existing  writings  which  shews 
a  belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls.  On  the  contrary  he 
seems  to  be  decidedly  opposed  to  it :  he  speaks  of  using 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity  "  to  heal  those  who  are  suffer- 
"  ing  from  the  foolish  notion  of  the  ynetensomatosis  ^ ;"'''  he 
says  of  Celsus,  "  If  he  had  been  aware  what  awaits  the  soul 

"  in  its  future  eternal  existence, he  would  not  have  so 

"  violently  attacked  the  notion  of  an  immortal  being  coming 
"  into  a  mortal  body ;  not  according  to  the  metensomatosis 
"  of  Plato,  but  by  another  and  sublimer  method  t."  Speak- 
ing of  those  words  in  Mat.  xi.  14.  This  is  Elias,  xohich  was 
Jhr  to  come,  he  observes,  "  From  this  passage,  which  stands 
"  almost  alone,  some  persons  have  introduced  a  metenso7na~ 
"  tosis,  as  if  Jesus  himself  had  thus  confirmed  the  notion  : 
"  but,  if  this  were  true,  we  ought  to  find  something  like  it 
"  in  many  passages  of  the  prophets  or  evangelists  ^."  In 
another  place  he  speaks  of  persons,  "  who  are  strangers  to 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  church,  supposing  that  souls  pass 
"  from  human  bodies  to  the  bodies  of  dogs  according  to 


■"  Beausobre  has  also  some  ingenious  and  learned  remarks  upon  this  doc- 
trine, vol.  II.  p.  487.  but  they  must  be  read  with  cautiou.  See  also  Baltus, 
Defense  des  Saints  Peres,  III.  p.  290,  &c. 

»  Epist  CXXIV.  ad  Avitum,  vol.  1.  p.  914.  ^j)ol.  adv.  Rujin.  II.  8.  vol.  II. 
p.  407.  See  also  Justinian.  Epist.  ad  Menam. 

"  Origcnian.  Lib.  II.  Quaest.  VI.  N".  17.  P  Vol.  II.  p.  492. 

•>  Sec  Mosheim's  Notes.to  Cudworth,  I.  31.  p.  64.  not.  h.  He  refers  to 
H.  Morus,  Prcef.  ad  Op.  Philos.  §.  18.  p.  20.  Leo  Allatius,  Not.  ad  Methodii 
Sympos.  p.  96. 

f  Apud  .Justinian.  Epist.  ad  Menam.  ^  Cont.  Celsum,  III.  75.  p.  497. 

'  lb.  IV.  17.  p.  512.  "  Com.  in  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.  441,  442. 
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"  their  different  crimes''.""  But  the  most  remarkable  pas- 
sage is  where  he  is  again  speaking  of  Elias,  as  mentioned  in 
Matt.  xvii.  10.  and  says,  "  In  these  words  it  appears  to  me 
"  that  Elias  does  not  mean  the  soul,  lest  I  should  fall  into 
"  the  doctrine  of  the  metensomatosis^  which  is  not  held  by 
"  the  church  of  God,  nor  handed  down  by  the  apostles,  nor 
"  doe.s  it  appear  anywhere  in  the  scriptures.''  He  then  ar- 
gues at  considerable  length  against  the  notion  Y  :  and  upon 
the  whole  I  cannot  but  conclude,  that  the  charge,  which 
has  been  brought  against  Origen,  is  entirely  groiuidless. 
This  was  shewn  formerly  by  Pamphilus  in  his  Defence  of 
Origen,  (c.  10;)  and  Huetius  professes  the  same  opinion  in 
the  work  to  which  I  have  already  referred,  (§.  19,  &c.) 
though  Beausobre  quotes  him,  as  if  he  had  charged  Origen 
with  agreeing  with  Pythagoras  and  Plato. 

NOTE  59.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  133. 
I  should  rather  infer,  that  the  persons,  whose  arguments 
were  combated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  First  Epistle  to  the  Co- 
rinthians, denied  a  Resurrection  in  any  sense  of  the  term : 
and  it  would  seem  from  his  words  in  xv.  29 — 32.  that  they 
did  not  believe  in  any  future  state  of  the  soul  at  all :  at 
least  they  did  not  believe,  that  a  person,  who  met  with  af- 
fliction in  this  life,  could  be  recompensed  by  happiness 
hereafter  2.  One  of  their  arguments  was  evidently  taken 
from  the  impossibility  of  comprehending  loith  xohat  body 
the  dead  shall  rise  again,  xv.  35 :  and  this  objection,  which 
was  likely  to  be  urged  by  any  Grecian  philosopher,  was  ad- 
vanced also  by  the  Gnostics,  who  chose  to  understand  the 
doctrine  of  the  Christians  to  mean,  that  the  material  body 
will  be  raised  again  and  reunited  to  the  soul.  It  is  unde- 
niable, that  most  if  not  all  the  Fathers  did  literally  and 
strenuously  maintain,  that  we  shall  rise  again  xoith  our 
bodies.  The  Resurrection  of  the  Flesh  was  asserted  by 
Tertullian  in  a  separate  treatise,  which  bears  that  title :  and 
there  is  no  point  which  he  and  all  the  Fathers  labour  more 
strongly  to  establish  against  all  the  professors  of  Gnosti- 
cism. Accordingly  we  find  every  branch  of  the  Gnostics 
accused  of  denying  the  resurrection :  but  we  must  remem- 
ber, that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was  always  intended 
in  this  expression  :  and  perhaps  the  ardour  of  controversy 
led  the  Fathers  to  charge  some  of  their  opponents  with  an 


»  Com.  in  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.  506.  v  ib.  p.  567,  568. 

'■  Such  appears  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Origen.  in  Mat.  XVII    29. 
p.  81 1,  See  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  IV.  9.  5.  vol.  III.  p.  924. 
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incredulity  or  an  impiety  of  whicli  they  were  not  really 
guilty.  That  the  Gnostics  believed  in  the  immortality  of 
the  soul,  is  certain  beyond  dispute.  Neither  does  it  appear 
that  they  supposed  each  soul,  after  its  separation  from  the 
body,  to  be  absorbed  in  the  Pleroma  or  in  the  Deity  :  they 
therefore  conceived  each  soul  to  exist  in  a  distinct  state  of 
individuality  ;  and  such  an  existence  implies  a  state  of  con- 
sciousness. The  difference  therefore  between  the  doctrine 
of  the  Gnostics  and  that  preached  by  the  apostles,  was  not 
so  much  concerning  the  nature  of  spiritual  existence,  and 
the  consciousness  of  the  soul  after  its  separation  from  the 
body :  but  the  difference  consisted  in  what  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  explain,  that  the  Gnostic  believed  the  soul 
to  enter  upon  its  pvnified  and  celestial  existence  immedi- 
ately after  death,  without  being  exposed  to  any  final  judg- 
ment, or  any  further  change.  The  Fathers  very  justly  ex- 
posed the  error  of  this  notion  ;  but  I  cannot  help  thinking, 
that  their  desire  to  establish  the  resurrection  led  them  to 
hold  a  language,  and  to  inculcate  a  doctrine,  which  is  no- 
where expressly  revealed  in  scripture.  It  is  nowhere  as- 
serted in  the  New  Testament  that  we  shall  rise  again  with 
our  bodies^.  Unless  a  man  will  say,  that  the  stalk,  the 
blade,  and  the  ear  of  corn  are  actually  the  same  thing  with 
the  single  grain  wliich  is  put  into  the  ground,  he  cannot 
quote  St.  Paul  as  saying  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  the 
same  bodies :  or  at  least  he  must  allow  that  the  future  body 
may  only  be  like  to  the  present  one,  inasmuch  as  both  come 
under  the  same  genus :  i.  e.  we  speak  of  human  bodies,  and 
we  speak  of  the  heavenly  bodies :  but  St.  Paul's  words  do 
not  warrant  us  in  saying  that  the  resemblance  between  the 
present  and  future  body  will  be  greater  than  between  a 
man  and  a  star,  or  between  a  bird  and  a  fish  ^.  Nothing  can 
be  plainer  than  the  expression  which  he  uses  in  the  first  of 
these  two  analogies,  Thoic  soxoest  not  that  body  that  shall  be, 
XV.  37.  He  says  also  with  equal  plainness  of  the  body.  It 
is  sown  a  natural  body ;  it  is  raised  a  spiritual  body  : 
there  is  a  natural  body,  and  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  44. 
These  words  require  to  be  examined  closely,  and  involve 
remotely  a  deep  metaphysical  question.  In  common  lan- 
guage the  terms  Body  and  Spirit  are  accustomed  to  be  op- 
posed, and  are  used  to  represent  two  things  which  are  to- 
tally distinct.     But  St.  Paul  here  brings  the  two  expres- 

»  It  appears  from  a  remark  of  Celsus,  that  the  resurrection  of  the  body  was 
not  believed  iu  its  literal  sense  by  all  Christians.  Origen.  c.  C'els.  V.  14. 
p.  587. 

''  I  Cor.  XV.  36 — 41. 
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sions  together,  and  speaks  of  a  spiritual  body.  St.  Paul 
therefore  did  not  oppose  Body  to  Spirit :  and  though  the 
looseness  of  modern  language  may  allow  us  to  do  so,  and 
yet  to  be  correct  in  our  ideas,  it  may  save  some  confusion  if 
we  consider  Spii'it  as  opposed  to  Matter^  and  if  we  take 
Body  to  be  a  generic  term  which  comprises  both.  A  Body 
therefore  in  the  language  of  St.  Paul  is  something  which 
has  a  distinct  individual  existence.  If  we  were  to  call  it 
a  substance^  the  expression  might  again  be  liable  to  indis- 
tinctness ;  because  Substance  in  modern  language  conveys 
the  idea  of  materiality,  or  at  least  of  tangibility.  But  the 
language  of  Metaphysics  might  allow  us  to  call  Spirit  a 
substance.  St.  Paul,  as  we  have  seen,  would  have  called  it 
a  Body :  and  Tertullian  in  the  same  manner  says  that  the 
Soul  may  be  called  a  Body,  though  he  adds  that  it  is  a 
body  "  proprise  qualitatis  et  sui  generis  '^.""  His  expressions 
seem  still  more  extraordinary  in  another  place,  where  he 
asserts  that  God  is  a  body :  "  Quis  enim  negabit  Deum 
"  corpus  esse,  etsi  Deus  Spiritus  est  ?  Spiritus  enim  corpus 
"  sui  generis  in  sua  effigie  ^i.'"  One  of  his  commentators 
observes  that  this  expression  is  not  to  be  endured,  and  that 
it  savours  of  anthropomorphism.  But  we  must  not  judge  of 
Tertullian''s  phraseology  according  to  the  modern  accepta- 
tion of  words.  If  he  chose  to  say  with  St.  Paul,  that  a  Spirit 
is  in  one  sense  "a  Body;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  it  undoubt- 
edly is  in  some  sense,  that  God  is  a  Spirit^,  it  seems  to  fol- 
low logically,  that  God  is  a  Body  in  Tertullian's  and  St. 
PauFs  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  true,  that  we  must  consider 
whether  the  word  Spirit  is  not  here  used  equivocally.  Every 
person  perhaps  would  admit,  that  a  Spirit,  i.  e.  a  spiritual  or 
angelical  being,  is  a  Body  in  St.  Paul's  sense  of  the  term,  i.  e. 
it  is  a  Being  or  Substance :  but  whether  God  is  a  Spirit  in 
this  signification  of  the  word,  involves  one  of  the  deepest  of 
all  metaphysical  questions,  and  would  lead  us  to  inquire,  whe- 
ther the  Deity  possesses  personal  individuality,  or  whether 
he  is  to  be  abstracted  from  all  ideas  of  lineaments  and  space. 
There  is  no  need  to  examine  this  abstruse  subject,  nor  to 
seek  to  penetrate  that  light,  which  no  man  can  approach 
unto,  1  Tim.  vi.  16:  but  I  would  observe,  that  our  ideas 
are  liable  to  great  indistinctness  upon  this  point.  All  per- 
sons are  not  disposed  at  first  to  admit,  what  is  neverthe- 
less undoubtedly  true,  that  a  Spirit  is  bounded  by  space. 
Every  Spirit  is  not  every  where :  there  must  be  portions  of 
space,  where  any  given  Spirit  is  not:  it  is  therefore  bounded 

<^  Do  Aiiiina,  c.  9.  p.  269.       ^  Adv.  Praxeain,  c.  7.  p.  504.       '^  John  ir.  24. 
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by  space,  and  as  Tertullian  says  of  the  Soul,  "  Solenniora 
"  qua?que  et  omnimodo  debita  corpulentise  adesse  animse 
"  quoque,  ut  habitum,  ut  terminum,  ut  illud  trifariam  di- 
"  stantiviini,  longitudinem  dico,  et  latitudinem,  et  sublirai- 
"  tatem,  quibus  metantur  corpora  philosophic.''"'     It  is  very 
unfair  therefore  to  say  that  Tertullian  was  an  anthropomor- 
phite  in  his  notions  of  the  Deity :  he  believed  that  God  had 
a  distinct  being,  and  that  he  was,  in  the  language  of  St. 
Paul,  a  spiritual  Body.     In  the  same  manner  St.  Paul  tells 
us,  that  every  individual^  when  he  rises  again,  will  have  a 
spiritual  body :  but  the  remarks  which  I  have  made  may 
shew,  how  different  is  the  idea  conveyed  by  these  words 
from  the  notion  which  some  persons  entertain,  that  we  shall 
rise  again  with  the  same  identical  body.     St.  Paul  appears 
effectually  to  preclude  this  notion,  when  he  says,  Flesli  and 
blood  cannot  inherit  the  Mng-dom  of  God,  50.    The  Fatliers 
felt  the  force  of  this  text,  when  they  were  defending  lite- 
rally the  resurrection  of  the  flesh:  and  Beausobre  is  in  this 
instance  not  unjust  to  the  Fathers,  when  he  says  of  one  of 
them,  "  Adamantius,  ou  TOrthodoxe,  presse  par  cette  ob- 
"  jection,  a  recours  a  une  tres-mauvaise  defaite,  quoiqu'elle 
"  ait  ete  adoptee  par  plusieurs  des  Peres.   II  dit  une  verite, 
"  mais  qui  n'est  point  a  propos.    Selon  lui  la  Chair  et  le 
"  Sang  ne  signifient  dans  cet  endroit  que  les  actions  vici- 
"  euses  de  la  Chair.  II  faut  en  convenir ;  cette  solution  don- 
"  noit  la  victoire  a  I'adversaire  :  car  il  est  plus  clair  que  le 
"  jour,  que  PApotre  a  pris  la  Chair  et  le  Sang  dans  le  sens 
"  propre :  sans  remarquer,  que  cette  expression  ne  signifie 
"jamais  que   FHomme  mortels.""      Tertullian  labours  at 
great  length  to  establish  the  same  interpretation  of  1  Cor. 
XV.  50 h.   and  Epiphanius   does   the  same,  when  arguing 
against  the  Manichees'.     Nothing  however  can  be  plainer, 
than  that  St.  Paul  asserts  in  this  place,  that  the  bodies,  with 
which  we  shall  rise  at  the  last  day,  will  not  be  bodies  of 
flesh  and  blood  :  tve  shall  be  changed,  52 :  and  Jesus  Christ 
shall  change  our  vile  body,  that  it  may  be  fashioned  like 
unto  his  glorious  body,  Phil.  iii.  21.     Epiphanius  tries  in 
the  same  manner  to  explain  away  another  expression  of 
St.  Paul,  where  he  speaks  of  delivering  a  man  unto  Satan, 
for  the  destrtiction  of  the  flesh,  that  the  spirit  may  be  saved 
in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  1  Cor.  v.  5.   Manes  made  use 
of  this  text  to  prove,  that  the  soul  or  spirit  will  be  saved 
without  the  body :  and  Epiphanius  shews,  that  in  this  in- 

f  P.  269.  s  Vol.  11.  p.  139. 

'•  De  Rcsur.  Carnis,  c.  48.  p.  354.  '  Hser.  LXVI.  87.  p.  707. 
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stance  at  least,  his  opponent  had  the  advantage  of  the  argu- 
ment'*^.  Upon  the  whole  I  should  conclude,  that  though 
the  Gnostics  entirely  mistook  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrec- 
tion, the  Fathers  also  did  not  represent  it  in  its  proper 
light.  The  former  error  perhaps  led  to  the  latter:  and 
while  the  notion  entertained  by  the  Gnostics  concerning 
Matter  made  them  shrink  with  horror  from  a  reunion  of 
the  body  and  the  soul,  the  Fatliers  insisted  more  strongly 
upon  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
belief  in  a  future  judgment,  which  was  denied  by  the  Gnos- 
tics. Neither  party  seems  to  have  been  aware  of  the  full 
meaning  of  the  expression,  there  is  a  natural  body^  and 
there  is  a  spiritual  body;  an  expression  which  allows  us  to 
believe  that  we  shall  rise  again  with  a  consciousness  of 
identity,  but  which  leads  us  also  to  conclude  that  the  bodies, 
with  which  we  shall  rise,  will  not  be  material.  Origen  ap- 
pears to  have  approached  much  nearer  to  the  truth  in  this 
particular  than  any  other  of  the  Fathers :  and  he  certainly 
did  not  believe,  that  the  same  material  body  of  flesh  and 
blood  would  rise  again  unchanged  ^r  for  which  opinion  he 
incurred  no  small  share  of  reproach,  and  Epiphanius  la- 
bours at  great  length  to  prove  it  to  be  heretical  "^.  There 
are  few  persons,  however,  who  would  not  allow  that  the 
arguments  of  Epiphanius  are  miserably  Meak.  The  history 
of  this  controversy  and  of  Origen's  sentiments  concerning 
the  resurrection,  are  very  fully  discussed  by  Huetius,  Ori- 
genian.  1.  II.  c.  2.  Qufest.  9.  p.  209. 

NOTE  60.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  140. 
In  note  48,  I  have  said  that  the  Jidling  away  mentioned 
in  2  Thess.  ii.  3.  relates  probably  to  the  same  period  which 
is  predicted  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1.  There  are  other  expressions 
also  of  the  same  kind  in  different  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment:  thus  St.  Paul  says  in  2  Tim.  iii.  1.  This  hnoio  also, 
that  in  the  last  days  perilous  times  shall  come :  and  he  then 
proceeds  to  detail  a  catalogue  of  most  atrocious  crimes ". 
The  same  period  appears  to  be  indicated  in  iv.  3,  4.  For  the 
time  zmll  come,  when  they  will  not  endure  sound  doctrine; 
but  after  their  oxon  lusts  shall  they  heap  to  themselves  teach- 
ers, having  itching  ears;  and  they  shall  turn  away  their 
ears  from  the  truth,  and  shall  be  turned  unto  fables.     St. 

^  Hser.  LXVl.  86.  p.  706.  •  Cont.  Celsuni.  V.  18.  p.  1590. 

•"  H^r.  LXIV.  p.  528,  &c. 

"  If  we  compare  2  Tim.  iii.  i,  6,  8.  it  is  at  least  plain  that  tlie  evils, 
which  were  to»  appear  so  glaringly  in  the  last  days,  had  already  begun  when 
St.  Paul  was  writing. 
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Peter  uses  the  same  expression,  Knowing  this  jirst^  that 
there  shall  come  in  .the  last  days  scoffers^  walking  after 
their  own  lusts,  2  Pet.  iii.  3.  and  he  appears  to  make  the 
same  prediction,  when  he  says  in  ii.  1.  there  shall  he  false 
teachers  among  you.  St.  Jude,  who  greatly  resembles  St. 
Peter,  says  in  the  same  strain,  Remember  ye  the  woj'ds, 
which  xvere  spoken  before'^  of  the  apostles  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ;  hozo  that  they  told  you,  there  shoidd  be  mockers  in 
the  last  time,  who  shoidd  walk  after  their  own  ungodly 
lusts,  17, 18.  St.  James  also,  after  having  spoken  of  the  mi- 
series that  shall  come,  v.  1.  concludes  with  saying,  ye  have 
as  it  were  heaped  up  fre  for  the  latter  daysP,  3.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  shew,  that  the  descriptions  given  in  all 
these  passages  apply  to  Gnostic  teachers:  and  I  have  al- 
ready referred  to  1  John  ii.  18.  as  enabling  us  to  know 
what  was  meant  by  the  latter  days.  Little  children,  says 
St.  John,  it  is  the  last  time :  and  as  ye  have  heard,  that 
antichrist  shall  come,  even  now  are  there  many  antichrists ; 
whereby  ive  knoxo  that  it  is  the  last  time.  It  may  perhaps 
be  satisfactory  to  bring  all  these  expressions  together  in  one 
view. 

1  Tim.  iv.  1.  Iv  vuTipoii  xaigoic. 

2  Tim.  iii.  1.  Iv  ka-y^uTut;  rjfjiepa.ig. 
James  v.  3.  sv  sa-^aTats  hl^^P'^'S- 

2  Pet.  iii.  3.  Itt'  ea^arov  roiv  Yj(/.spu)V. 

1  John  ii.  18.  ku^uryi  upa. 

Jude  18.  £v  so'y^aTcjp  ^p6va>. 
If  we  should  conclude  that  St.  John  alluded  to  the  pre- 
dictions which  had  been  made  by  the  other  apostles,  the 
question  is  so  far  decided,  that  the  latter  days  were  at  least 
beginning  at  the  end  of  the  first  century  q :  and  that  St. 
John  meant  to  allude  to  an  event,  which  had  actually  taken 
place,  appears  plain  from  his  words,  which  immediately  fol- 
low, They  loent  out  from  us,  but  they  were  not  of  us:  for  if 

"  This  will  perhaps  enable  us  to  explain  the  expression  in  v.  4.  There  are 
certain  men  crept  in  rniaivares,  who  were  before  of  old  ordained  to  this  con- 
demnation, Tr^cyiy^cifxy-ivoi  iU  Toiiro  to  K^ifio.^  i.  e.  who  had  been  written  of 
before,  or  predicted,  as  coming  to  this  condemnation.  Hammond  gives  this 
interpretation.  De  Antichristo,  III.  21.  p.  13. 

p  I  couple  ii;  orv^  with  s5^irayj;VaT£.  VVe  thus  avoid  the  confusion  of  meta- 
phor between  Jii-e  and  runt,  and  i&n(rauQiira.ri  has  an  accusative  which  it 
governs.  There  are  several  places  in  which  fire  may  be  taken  to  signify  the 
persecutions,  which  awaited  the  Christians,  i  Cor.  iii.  13.  i  Pet.  i.  7.  iv.  i2. 
In  2  Pet.  iii.  7.  I  should  couple  ■rt/^i  with  n^vKruupiirfiivoi. 

1  In  I  Pet.  i.  5.  St.  Peter  appears  to  use  h  nai^S  \a)Qu.Ta  for  the  end  of  the 
world:  but  in  Acts  ii.  17.  he  quotes  the  prophet  Joel  as  saying,  h  rnn  \(rx,a- 
rai;  ^//.i^cei;,  though  in  the  LXX  we  only  find  f^iTu.  ravrct,  and  St.  Peter  cer- 
tainly conceived  the  time  to  be  then  arrived. 

Ff 
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they  had  been  of'  us,  they  tvould  have  continued  with  its : 
but  it  was  that  they  might  be  made  manifest  that  they  were 
not  all  of  us.  I  have  already  hazarded  the  conjecture  in 
note  48,  that  St.  John  spoke  of  those  persons,  who  fell 
away  from  Christianity  to  Gnosticism :  and  these  false 
Christians  are  exactly  described  in  the  passage  last  quoted. 
Gnosticism,  as  I  have  observed,  had  made  great  progress  in 
the  lifetime  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul :  but  it  was  not  till 
some  years  after  their  death  that  the  Christians  openly 
seceded,  and  in  any  considerable  numbers,  to  the  Gnostics. 
If  we  read  the  letters  addressed  by  the  same  St.  John  to 
the  seven  churches  in  the  Revelations,  we  shall  find  reason 
to  think,  that  this  apostasy,  whether  caused  by  the  sword 
of  persecution,  or  the  errors  of  Gnosticism,  was  alarmingly 
great :  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  think,  that  the  apostles 
should  have  predicted  such  an  event,  which  was  the  first 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  church,  and  which 
was  to  take  place  at  the  time,  when  the  last  surviving  apo- 
stle was  about  to  be  removed.  I  should  give  the  same 
mterpretation  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in  1  Cor.  vii.  29- 
0  Kcupog  (Tvvs(rTa\f/,£voc  TO  AojTTov  ecTTiv,  the  time  which  is  soon  to 
Jhlloiv  is  one  of  trial  and  ajfliction :  (v.  Schleusner  in 
(TDtTTeXXiM :)  and  this  will  explain  his  mysterious  hints  con- 
cerning the  expediency  of  having  as  few  worldly  ties  as 
possible  in  those  times  of  trial,  when,  as  he  predicts  in 
2  Tim.  iii.  12.  all  that  loill  live  godly  in  Christ  Jesus  shall 
silver  persecution.  See  also  Phil.  iv.  5,  6.  and  Heb.  x. 
23 — 25.  32 — 39.  So  also  when  St.  Peter  said,  ttocvtcuv  8s  to 
TsKog  i^yym;,  (1  Pet.  iv.  7.)  he  may  have  meant  to  express, 
a  time  is  soon  comings  which  will  decide  the  fate  of  all, 
zvhich  will  sheio  whether  you  continue  in  your  faith  and 
will  be  saved,  or  zohether  you  depart  from  it,  and  are  lost  : 
be  ye  therefore  sober  and  watch  unto  prayer.  This  inter- 
pretation is  more  probable,  when  we  read  immediately  after. 
Beloved,  think  it  not  strange  concerning  the  fiery  trial 
which  is  to  try  you,  as  though  some  strange  thing-  hap- 
pened unto  you :  but  rejoice,  inasmuch  as  ye  are  partakers 
of  Chrisfs  sufferings;  that  when  his  glory  shall  be  revealed, 
ye  may  be  glad  also  with  exceeding  joy .  If  ye  be  reproached 

for  the  name  of  Christ,  happy  are  ye. For  it  is  time 

that  judgment  (or  the  trial)   must  begin  at  the  house  of 
God''.     If  this  was  the  trial,  to  xpli^u,  to  which  St.  Peter 
alluded,  it  is  not  improbable,  that  St.  John  also  referred  to 
the  same  day  of  trial,  t^j  xplasMi,  in  his  First  Epistle,  iv. 

'  See  also  Matt  xiii.  21.  James  i.  2,  12.  v.  8 — 10.  i  Cor.  xi.  19. 
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17.  wliere  he  exhorts  those  whose  love  is  made  perfect^  to 
have  boldness  in  that  day :  because  as  he,  i.  e.  Jesus  Christ, 
is,  so  are  we  in  this  rvoj'ld :  which  argument  may  remind  us 
of  that  used  by  St.  Paul  in  1  Tim.  vi.  13.  and  by  St.  Peter 
in  1  Pet.  ii.  21.  When  St.  John  went  on  to  say,  perfect 
love  casteth  out  fear,  we  might  understand  him  to  be  using 
an  exhortation  to  martyrdom  :  and  most  commentators  have 
supposed,  that  by  the  sin  unto  death  in  v.  16.  he  intended 
to  speak  of  apostasy.  The  latest  date,  which  can  be  as- 
signed to  the  expressions  quoted  from  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Paul,  is  the  year  QG;  which  may  have  been  upwards  of 
thirty  years  before  the  time  when  St.  John  spoke  of  the 
prediction  being  fulfilled.  It  has  been  thought  by  some 
commentators^  that  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude  must  have  been 
Ayritten  some  time  after  the  death  of  the  apostles,  because 
he  speaks  of  the  events  which  they  had  foretold,  being  then 
come  to  pass.  But  the  words  of  St.  Jude  do  not  necessarily 
imply  this;  and  there  is  no  reason,  why  the  Epistle  might 
not  have  been  written  very  shortly  after  the  death  of  St. 
Peter  and  St.  Paul.  There  can  be  no  doubt  from  the  words 
of  St.  Jude  in  v.  17.  as  well  as  of  St.  Paul  in  2  Thess.  ii.  5. 
that  this  apostasy  of  the  latter  days  formed  a  frequent  topic 
in  the  apostolic  preaching :  and  when  we  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  every  one  of  the  prophetic  descriptions  may 
be  applied  to  the  Gnostics,  we  shall  perhaps  think  it  more 
probable,  that  this  speedily  approaching  evil  was  predicted 
by  the  apostle,  than  some  distant  calamity,  which  was  to  be 
fulfilled  at  a  remote  period,  and  which  could  not  affect  any 
persons,  whom  the  apostles  were  addressing.  All  the  other 
descriptions  appear  to  relate  to  the  immoral  practice  of  the 
Gnostics :  but  that  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3.  is  directed  against 
the  opposite  error :  and  since  we  have  seen  from  Clement  of 
Alexandria,  that  there  was  this  division  in  the  opinions  and 
the  practice  of  heretics,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  one  as 
well  as  the  other  should  not  have  been  the  object  of  the  apo- 
stolic prediction. 

I  ought  perhaps  to  enter  into  an  explanation,  why  I  do 
not  follow  the  host  of  commentators,  who  have  referred  the 
prophecy  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  &c.  and  in  2  Thess.  ii.  1 — 12. 
to  the  errors  of  the  church  of  Rome.  I  can  only  say,  that 
after  giving  the  passages  every  consideration,  I  cannot  see 
the  smallest  probability  of  this  being  the  right  interpreta- 
tion. If  the  prediction  had  begun  to  be  accomplished  before 

•  GEcumeuius,  Grotius,  Estius,  Witsius,  Mill,  &c.  Their  opinion  is  opposed 
by  Boulduc,  Cotnment.  in  ,/udcp  Epist.  in  prolus.  ct  ad  v.  17. 
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the  death  of  St.  John,  the  most  bigotted  adversary  of  Rome 
could  hardly  say  that  the  errors  of  that  church  had  shewn 
themselves  so  early.  It  is  a  much  more  convincing,  and  a 
much  more  tenable  argument,  to  shew  that  these  errors 
were  not  then  in  being :  and  to  prove — which  might  be 
proved  even  to  demonstration — that  the  church  of  Rome  for 
some  centuries  had  not  even  heard  of  many  of  its  later  cor- 
ruptions. It  is  said,  that  the  expressions,  Jhrhidding  to 
marry,  avd  commanding  to  abstain  J-rom  meats,  contain  a 
plain  allusion  to  the  customs  of  that  church.  But  a  prohi- 
bition of  marriage,  which  extends  only  to  the  clergy,  and  an 
abstinence  from  some  articles  of  food,  which  is  enjoined  only 
for  particular  days  and  seasons,  will  hardly  answer  to  St. 
Paul's  expressions.  It  is  the  absurd  and  puerile  distinctions 
concerning  what  is  lawful  and  unlawful  to  be  eaten,  which 
have  made  the  decrees  of  the  Romish  church  contemptible  : 
and  it  is  the  facility  and  venality  of  her  indulgences,  by 
which  those  decrees  may  be  evaded,  which  stamp  them  as 
unscriptural  and  sinful :  but  the  fasts  of  the  church  of  Rome 
are  not  in  themselves,  i.  e.  in  theory  and  in  principle,  un- 
scriptural or  unapostolical.  I  cannot  therefore  think  that 
these  were  the  abstinences  predicted  by  St.  Paul.  The 
church  of  Rome  is  corrupt  and  in  error  concerning  fasts : 
but  her  corruptions  consist,  not  in  enforcing  abstinence,  but 
in  furnishing  her  deluded  sons  with  subterfuges  and  eva- 
sions ;  in  pampering  the  appetite,  rather  than  subduing  it ; 
and  in  laying  the  principle  of  fasting,  not  in  conscience  or 
in  the  will  of  God,  but  in  arbitrary  distinctions  and  human 
decrees.  The  Gnostics,  on  the  other  hand,  as  I  shall  shew 
presently,  prohibited  marriage  and  enjoined  abstinence,  as 
universal  and  perpetual  precepts;  and  the  prediction  is 
therefore  much  more  applicable  to  them :  to  which  I  may 
add,  that  if  all  the  other  apostolical  predictions  concerning 
tlie  latter  days  may  be  referred  to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  this  is  to  be  so  likewise.  We  ought  perhaps 
to  be  very  cautious  how  we  trace  any  allusion  to  the  church 
of  Rome  in  the  New  Testament,  when  we  find  the  Roman- 
ists making  use  of  this  very  passage,  and  turning  it  against 
ourselves.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the  words,  and  com- 
manding, in  v.  3.  are  not  in  the  Greek,  where  we  only  read 
xcaXuo^Tcov  ya-iifiv,  ome^i^sa-dai  (3pixi[x,aT'Mv :  but  it  is  easy  to  see, 
as  many  commentators '  have  pointed  out,  that  some  word 
equivalent  to  commanding  must  be  supplied.    Fr.  Costerus, 

«  The  fullest  illustration  of  this  idiom,  which  I  have  met  with,  is  by  Ch. 
Th.  Saver,  Ohservata  ad  lorn  qucedum  prinris  Ep.  ad  Tim. 
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a  writer  of  the  Romish  church,  takes  a  very  different  view 
of  the  passage;  and  by  interpreting  it  Uterally,  without 
supplying  any  other  word,  he  thinks  that  the  protestants, 
who  forh'id  to  abstain  J'rom  meats,  may  have  been  intended 
by  St.  Paul :  "  Verbum  abstinere  cum  ab  alio  nullo  rega- 
"  tur,  quam  a  participio  prohibentium,  videbuntur  potius 
"  designari  haeretici,  qui  'prohibent  abstinere  a  cibis,  quam 
"  catholici,  qui  jubent  abstinere"."  Such  an  argument  as 
this  is  beneath  criticism,  and  can  only  provoke  a  smile 
where  we  ought  to  be  serious :  but  I  mention  it,  to  shew 
how  cautious  we  ought  to  be  in  interpreting  scripture ;  and 
how  easy  it  is  to  become  ridiculous,  when  we  follow  party 
feeling  rather  than  charity  and  sound  reason. 

Whoever  wishes  to  see  the  arguments  of  those  persons, 
who  have  applied  these  prophecies  of  St.  Paul  to  the  church 
of  Rome,  may  read  Bishop  Kurd's  seventh  Warbiirtonian 
Lecture;  Bishop  Newton's  22d  and  23d  Dissertations  on 
the  Prophecies ;  Benson's  Paraphrase,  and  Notes  on  St. 
PauTs  Epistles,  (reprinted  in  Watson's  Tracts,  vol.  V. 
p.  268.)  Langford's  Notes  and  Characters  of  the  Man  of 
Sin.  Mede's  Works,  book  III.  p.  623.  Jurieu's  Accom- 
plishment of  the  Prophecies.  References  may  be  found  to 
other  protestant  writers  in  Milner's  End  of  Controversy, 
Letter  XLV.  who  refutes  this  interpretation,  as  does  Bos- 
suet,  Variations  des  Eglises,  part.  II.  Liv.  13.  Grotius 
and  Hammond  were  also  opposed  to  it. 

I  may  mention,  that  Epiphanius  referred  1  Tim.  iv.  1, 
&c.  to  the  Gnostics.  In  one  place  he  says,  after  quoting 
the  passage,  "  Most  of  these  heresies  forbid  to  marry,  and 
"  order  men  to  abstain  from  meats,  not  giving  such  pre- 
"  cepts  for  the  regulation  of  life,  nor  for  the  sake  of  supe- 
"  rior  virtue  and  its  rewards  and  crowns,  but  because  they 
"  think  those  things  abominable  which  were  instituted  by 
"  the  Lord''."  In  another  place  he  quotes  the  first  verse, 
and  applies  it  to  the  Valentinians  y :  but  he  probably  did 
not  mean  to  proceed  further  in  the  quotation,  since  the 
moral  conduct  of  the  Valentinians  was  rather  the  opposite 
of  abstinence.  In  a  third  passage,  where  he  is  speaking  of 
the  Hieracita?,  a  branch  of  the  Gnostics,  he  says  that  in 
them,  and  in  persons  like  to  them,  are  fulfilled  the  apostle's 
words, Jvrbiddinff  to  marry,  &c.  hc^.  Epiphanius  at  least 
had  no  doubt,  that  the  words  had  already  received  their 
accomplishment  in  the  Gnostic  heresies. 

"  Enchirid.  c.  i8.  p.  557.  "  Hser.  XLV1II.8.  p.  410. 

y  Haer.  XXXI.  34.  p.  206.  ^  Haer.  LXVII.  8.  p.  716. 
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NOTE  61.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  141. 
Since  I  have  applied  the  prediction  in  1  Tim.  iv.  1 — 3. 
to  the  Gnostics,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  that  the  practices 
foretold  by  St.  Paul  were  common  and  notorious  among 
those  heretics.  The  Ebionites  are  the  first  in  point  of  time 
to  whom  we  can  apply  these  expressions,  and  they  appear 
to  have  shewn  themselves  in  the  interval  between  the  death 
of  St.  Paul  and  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Epiphanius 
represents  them  as  having  corrupted  and  interpolated  the 
writings  of  Clement  of  Rome,  and  pretending  to  live  like 
St.  Peter  a.  Thus  they  said,  that  he  abstained  from  animal 
food,  as  they  also  did,  as  from  every  thing  else  which  was 
prepared  from  flesh  meat.  Epiphanius  adds,  that  this  was 
true  with  respect  to  Ebion  and  his  followers,  though  they 
could  not  assign  any  good  reason  for  their  abstinence  :  but 
if  passages  were  quoted  to  them  from  the  Old  Testament, 
which  supported  the  eating  of  animal  food,  they  followed 
the  rest  of  the  Gnostics,  and  denied  the  authority  of  these 
books b.  With  respect  to  marriage,  they  did  not  come  under 
the  prediction  of  St.  Paul :  for  the  same  writer  says,  that 
Clement  exposed  their  forgeries,  and  mentioned  as  an  in- 
stance, that  he  himself  inculcated  virginity,  which  they  did 
not  embrace.  The  expressions  quoted  by  St.  Paul  in  Col. 
ii.  21.  Touch  not^  taste  not,  handle  not,  and  which  were 
evidently  used  by  false  teachers,  have  been  supposed  by 
some  commentators  to  include  a  prohibition  of  marriage. 
Van  Till  and  Hammond  extract  this  sense  from  the  words 
Touch  not,  fj.y]  a.'^Yi :  Grotius  thinks  that  Touch  not,  taste 
not,  referred  to  abstinence  from  food ;  and  that  the  third 
precept,  ju.>)Se  ^iyrig,  referred  to  marriage.  If  either  of  these 
interpretations  are  correct,  we  cannot  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Buddcus,  that  St.  Paul  was  here  writing  ag-ainst  the  Cerin- 
thians  :  for  marriage  was  certainly  not  prohibited  by  these 
heretics.  It  is  possible  that  St.  Peter  may  have  met  with 
doubts  in  some  of  his  converts  concerning  marriage ;  and 
the  expression  in  1  Pet.  ill.  6.  [/.yj  (po(3o6[jisvui  fiYi^sfxlav  Trrorjo-iv, 
may  have  been  intended  to  remove  any  scruple  of  this  kind'^. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Heb.  xili.  4.  We  come  next  to 
Saturninus,  the  disciple  of  Menander,  who  succeeded  Simon 
Magus.  He  is  said  by  Theodoret  to  have  been  the  first  who 
taught  that  marriage  was  a  work  of  the  Devil ;  and  he  is 

»  Haer.  XXX.  15.  p.  i:^q.  ^  lb.  18.  p.  142. 

"=  Our  trauslation  of  this  passage  appears  to  be  wrong.     I  sbould  couple 

aycStvnioZiTu.i,  &C.  in  V.  6.  with  at  ayiai    yvvouKis  in  V.  5.   aufl  read  <w;  'Sccppa — 

TiKva  in  a  parenthesis.  St.  Peter  perhaps  meant  to  say,  that  the  holy  wotnen 
in  the  old  time  felt  no  scruples  nor  fears  concerning  the  lawfulness  of  mar- 
riage. 
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also  stated  to  have  ordered  his  followers  to  abstain  from 
animal  food'l.  This  is  partly  confirmed  by  the  older  testi- 
mony of  Irenaeus,  who  says  of  the  followers  of  Saturninus, 
"  Nubere  autem  et  generare  a  Satana  dicunt  esse.  Multi 
"  autem  ex  iis,  qui  sunt  ab  eo,  et  ab  animalibus  abstinent, 
"  per  fictam  hujusraodi  continentiam  seducentes  multos^." 
In  the  second  century  we  find  these  self-mortifying  heretics 
grown  into  a  separate  sect,  and  taking  the  name  of  Encra- 
titse.  Irenasus  informs  us  that  Tatian  was  their  founder f, 
though  he  also  deduces  them  from  Saturninus  and  Marcion. 
Theodoret  likewise  observes,  that  "  Cerdon  and  Marcion 
"  established  virginity  as  a  rule,  declaring  war  against  the 
"  Creator,  that  they  might  not  increase  his  creation  by  mar- 
"  riageS  :"  and  with  respect  to  Marcion  in  particular,  who 
was  the  follower  of  Cerdon,  we  find  Tertullian  saying  that 
St.  Paul  condemned  the  prohibition  of  marriage,  "  which  is 
"  the  rule  with  Marcion  and  his  follower  Apelles'^.""  Epi- 
phanius  also  says  of  Marcion,  that  "  he  inculcated  virginity, 
"  and  ordered  a  fast  to  be  kept  on  the  sabbath'  f  and  in 
another  place  he  speaks  of  him  as  "  teaching  men  not  to 
"  partake  of  animal  food,  because  those  who  eat  flesh  will  be 
"  liable  to  condemnation,  as  having  eaten  the  life  (•^uxixs^).'''' 
Irenaeus,  as  we  have  seen,  spoke  of  Tatian  as  following 
Marcion  in  his  condemnation  of  marriage^ :  and  we  learn  of 
him  from  Epiphanius"^  and  Theodoret",  that  after  the 
death  of  Justin  Martyr,  he  travelled  into  the  East,  and 
wishing  to  become  the  head  of  a  party,  he  adopted  all  the 
absurdities  and  errors  of  the  Gnostics.  He  taught  an  ab- 
horrence of  marriage,  and  an  abstinence  from  animal  food 
and  wine.  "  He  is  the  founder,"  as  Theodoret  writes,  "  of 
"  the  heretics  called  Hydroparastatae  and  Encratitae.  The 
"  former  have  their  name  from  offering  water  instead  of 
"  wine°  :  and  the  Encratitae,  from  not  drinking  wine,  nor 
"  partaking  of  animal  food.  They  abstain  from  these,  ab- 
"  horring  them  as   something  wicked  :   and  they  practise 

<•  Hser.  Fab.  1.3.  p.  194.    V.  24.  p.  304. 

<"  I.  24.  2.  p.ioi.  This  passage  is  copied  by  Epiphauiiis,  Hcer.  XXIIl.  2. 
p.  63.     See  Moslieim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  45.  not. '. 

^  I.  28.  1.  p.  107.     So  says  Epiphaniits,  Hcsr.  XLVII.  i.  p.  399. 

e  Hser.  Fab.  V.  24.  p.  304. 

''  De  Prfescript.  33.  p.  214.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  III.  3.  p.  515.  For  the 
practice  of  Marcion  in  this  particular,  see  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  121. 

•  Haer.  XLII.3.  p.  304.  ^  lb.  p.  330. 

fiivtrai. 

■"  Hser.  XLVI.  p.  390.  "  Haer.  Fab.  I.  20.  p.  208. 

"  I  take  this  to  alhide  to  the  Eucharist.  See  Clem.  Alex.  Siioni.  I.  19. 
p.  ^75.  and  the  note  there. 
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"  celibacy,  calling  marriage  fornication.""  Such  is  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  Encratitse,  who,  as  we  are  informed  by  Epipha- 
nius,  existed  in  great  numbers,  even  in  his  own  times,  in 
Pisidia,  Phrygia,  Galatia,  and  in  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor. 
The  heresy  of  Montanus  was  also  calculated  to  give  great 
encouragement  to  these  professors  of  abstinence  and  morti- 
ficationP.  The  name  of  Encratitae  may  probably  have  been 
generic,  and  comprehended  several  minor  divisions  of  here- 
tics, who  practised  similar  austerities'?.  Epiphanius  men- 
tions the  Lucianist^,  so  called  from  Lucianus,  a  follower  of 
Marcion,  who  rejected  marriage '^ :  the  Severiani,  from  Se- 
verus,  a  follower  of  Apelles,  who  condemned  marriage  and 
the  use  of  wine^ :  the  Hieracitse,  from  Hieracas,  who  had 
studied  the  Grecian  and  Egyptian  philosophy,  condemned 
marriage,  and  led  an  extremely  ascetic  life,  abstaining  from 
all  meats  and  wine.  The  latter  heretic  was  preceded  by 
Manes,  whose  name  became  much  more  notorious  ;  and  the 
Manichgeans  are  charged  by  many  of  the  ancients  with  re- 
probating marriage  and  animal  food.  These  charges  are 
investigated  by  Beausobre  with  his  usual  diligence  and  in- 
genuity. He  gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  that  it  was 
only  the  Elect  among  the  Manichees  who  practised  these 
mortifications  ;  but  that  the  Hearers  were  allowed  to  marry 
and  to  live  as  they  please.  The  reader  will  find  the  discus- 
sion in  the  places  marked  below':  and  I  shall  bring  no 
more  instances  to  prove  that  St.  Paul  may  well  have  made 
an  error,  which  was  so  deeply  and  widely  spread,  the  sub- 
ject of  his  prophetic  warnings.  It  may  be  added,  however, 
that  some  of  the  apostles  were  quoted  as  examples  of  absti- 
nence and  self-privation,  though  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
such  cases  were  not  invented  by  the  Gnostics,  and  inserted 
in  their  apocryphal  histories.  Thus  Epiphanius,  as  we 
have  seen,  accused  the  Ebionites  of  having  invented  such  a 
story  of  St.  Peter;  and  in  the  Recognitions,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  have  been  forged  by  an  Ebionite,  that  apostle  is 
made  to  say  that  he  lived  on  bread  and  olives,  and  seldom 
tasted  vegetables".  Gregory  of  Nazianzum  appears  to  have 
believed  the  fact^;  though  Clement  of  Alexandria  most 

P  See  Mosheim,  cle  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  67.  not.  ''.  and  the  note  to 
Origen,  vol.  III.  p.  494. 

1  Origen  informs  us,  that  the  Encratitae  rejected  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the 
reason  for  which  is  not  so  apparent,   {eont.  C'els.  V.  61;.  p.  628.) 

'  Ha;r.  XLIII.  r.  p.  378.  '  Haer.  XLV.  p.  388. 

'  Vol.  II.  p.  470.  762.  765.  The  practice  of  the  Gnostics  generally  in  this 
particular  is  discussed  at  p.  459.  See  also  Porphyry,  dc  ^hstin.  I,  27.  p.  41. 
11.  3.  p.  103.  ed.  1767. 

•'  Vll.  6.  p.  560.  "  Oral.  XIV.  4.  p.  259. 
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probably  had  not  heard  of  it,  since  he  only  refers  to  his 
eating  nothing  common  or  uncleanY.  He  says,  however, 
that  St.  Matthew  lived  upon  seeds  and  berries  and  herbs, 
without  flesh-meat :  and  Hegesippus,  as  quoted  by  Euse- 
bius^j  mentioned  many  instances  of  austerity,  which  were 
practised  by  James  the  Just,  and  in  particular  that  he  never 
drank  wine,  nor  tasted  animal  food. 

This  note  would  become  much  too  long,  if  I  was  to  in- 
quire into  the  various  sources  from  which  the  Gnostics  bor- 
rowed these  austerities.  For  this  part  of  their  system  they 
seem  to  have  been  indebted  rather  to  the  East,  than  to  the 
school  of  Plato ;  though  Pythagoras,  as  is  well  known,  was 
extremely  abstemious  in  his  diet,  and  averse  to  animal  food^. 
The  Pythagoreans,  who  found  an  asylum  in  Egypt  in  the 
time  of  the  Ptolerays,  may  have  contributed  to  spread  these 
principles :  and  the  Essenes  or  Therapeutae,  as  I  have  al- 
ready observed,  were  said  to  resemble  the  Pythagoreans  in 
certain  points.  Some  of  them  did  not  marry  ;  and  all  of 
them  were  addicted  to  fasting.  Apollonius  of  Tyana  ab- 
stained from  animal  food  and  wine,  and  lived  upon  vegeta- 
bles^.  One  of  the  most  extraordinary  speculations  in  which 
Plato  indulged,  was  the  community  of  wives,  which  he  pre- 
scribed for  his  imaginary  republic  '^.  It  might  well  be 
doubted  whether  he  was  really  in  earnest,  in  proposing  this 
scheme :  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  say  what  practical  effect  it 
would  have  had,  if  the  followers  of  Plato  had  continued  to 
speculate  upon  it.  Both  the  divisions  of  Gnostics,  the  aus- 
tere and  the  dissolute,  might  perhaps  have  been  influenced 
by  itd.     But  I  forbear  to  dwell  upon  this  topic:  for  what 

yPaedag.  II.  i.  p.  175. 

*  Eccles.  Hist.  II.  23.  Epiphan.  Hcer.  LXXVIIl.  13.  p.  1045.  Hieron.  in 
Catal.  vol.  II.  p.  815, 

=•  See  Briicker,  vol.  I.  p.  1017.  Socrates  and  his  followers  did  not  adopt 
this  abstinence.   Porphi/r.  de  Abstin.  I.  15.  p.  28. 

•>  Philostrat.  1.8.  p. "10. 

<^  Republ.  IV.  p.  424.  V.  p.  449.  457.  De  Legibus  V.  p.  739.  Timsus, 
p.  18. 

''  Grotius  says  of  this  scheme,  "  Quid  aliud  quam  ex  civitate  tota  unum 
"  fecerunt  hipauar?"  De  Verit.  II.  13.  Clement  of  Alexandria  gives  it  as 
his  opinion  that  the  Carpocratians  mistook  the  meaning  of  Plato,  who  only 
intended  to  say  that  it  was  open  to  all  persons  before  marriage  to  make  their 
proposals  to  any  woman  they  pleased.  (Strom.  III.  2.  p.  514,  515.)  But  this 
was  certainly  not  the  meaning  of  Plato.  Neither  does  Eusebiiis  appear  to 
have  spoken  his  real  sentiments,  when  he  said  that  Plato  might  probably 
have  meant,  that  the  magistrates  were  to  have  the  power  of  allotting  wives  to 
any  persons,  and  in  any  manner  they  pleased.  (Praep.  Evang.  XIII.  19. 
p.  708.)  Lactantius  saw  the  matter  in  a  very  different  light,  and  abuses 
Plato  in  the  most  unmeasured  terms.  Instit.  III.  2 1,  22  :  as  did  Theodoret, 
Serni.  IX.  ad  Gracos,  vol.  IV.  p.  615.  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  defend 
Plato  by  J.  Ch.  Burmannus,  Parallel.  Polit.  IV.  3.  but  he  has  been  answered 
by  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hares.  I.  12.  p.  37,  &c. 
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we  cannot  understand,  it  is  impossible  to  admire  :  and  the 
more  I  look  into  the  Republic  of  Plato,  the  more  I  should 
be  disposed  to  agree  with  those  learned  men  who  have  pro- 
nounced it  to  be  a  form  of  polity,  "  which  was  imagined, 
"  and  can  only  have  its  existence,  in  the  brain  of  Plato, 
'^'  which  was  replete  with  philosophical  enthusiasm^."  The 
later  Platonists,  of  whom  Ammonius  may  be  considered  the 
founder,  enjoined  a  life  of  rigid  abstinence  upon  the  more 
philosophical  of  their  members  f.  It  may  be  mentioned, 
that  the  highest  order  of  priests  among  the  Magi  ate  nothing 
but  bread  and  vegetables g.  The  Egyptian  priests  also  ab- 
stained on  some  occasions  from  the  use  of  wine,  and  were 
never  allowed  to  eat  fish^.  These  instances  will  shew  how 
widely  spread  was  this  principle  of  mortification  :  and  when 
we  remember  how  large  an  ingredient  of  Judaism  there  was 
in  Gnosticism,  we  may  also  call  to  mind  the  fastings  and 
austerities  of  the  Pharisees,  as  depicted  in  the  Gospels. 
The  church  of  Corinth  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so 
much  affected  by  Gnosticism  in  early  times  as  the  churches 
of  Asia  Minor.  But  Corinth  was  a  kind  of  centre  of  Gre- 
cian philosophy  :  and  both  Jews  and  Greeks  would  proba- 
bly have  joined  in  putting  the  question  to  St.  Paul  concern- 
ing the  lawfulness  of  marriage'.  The  Corinthians  apparently 
had  only  doubts  and  scruples,  because  the  Gnostic  austerities 
had  not  yet  grown  into  a  system :  but  in  the  latter  clays, 
when  their  great  apostle  and  founder  was  no  more,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  many  of  them  gave  heed  to  seducing 
spirits,  and  doctrines  of  devils,  speaking-  lies  in  hypocrisy. 
The  reader  may  find  much  curious  matter  upon  the  sub- 
ject of  this  note  in  the  work  of  Porphyry,  de  Ahstinentia  ah 
esu  Animaliuni.  The  case  of  the  early  Christians,  who  ab- 
stained from  marriage  ^,  is  discvissed  by  Con.  Rittershusius, 
Commc7it.  ad  Salvinianum.,  p.  375.  ed.  Bi'emens;  and  Mo- 
sheim,  de  Rehus  a7ite  Const.  Cent.  II.  35.  not.'^  de  Tur- 
hata  per  Platon.  Ecclesia,  §.  49.  The  prohibition  of  wine 
among  the  philosophers  of  the  East  is  illustrated  by  Jab- 
lonsky,  Pantheon  JEgyptiorum,  II.  1.  p.  131.  See  also  Itti- 
gius,  de  HcEresiarchis,  II.  12.  p.  199. 

«  See  Brucker,  and  tlie  authors  referred  to,  vol.  I.  p.  726. 
^  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  _^o. 
E  Hyde,  c.  31.  p.  385.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  HI.  6.  p.  533. 
■•  See  Plutarch,  de  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  353.  and  Wyttenbach's  note, 
i   I  Cor.  vii.  i. 

^  That  there  were  Christians,  who  abstained  from  animal  food,  is  acknow- 
ledged by  Origen,  who  says  this  of  the  aaxnTai.    Con/.  Cels.  V.  49.  p.  615. 
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NOTE  62.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  141. 
It  is  not  my  intention  to  consider  the  arguments  which 
have  been  brought  to  prove  that  the  Fathers  falsely  ac- 
cused the  Gnostics  of  immorality  and  profligacy.  Such  an 
assertion  has  been  made  by  Heraldus,  in  his  notes  to  Minu- 
cius  Felix,  p.  86;  by  Le  Clerc,  Hist.  Eccles.  an.  76.  §.  10. 
p.  485';  and  particularly  by  Beausobre,  Hist,  de  Manichee, 
vol.  II.  p.  445.  730.  788.  and  Diss.  II.  sur  les  Adamites, 
part  II.  p.  326.  Rothius,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Nicolaitis, 
professes  that  he  had  once  agreed  with  Heraldus,  but  had 
afterwards  changed  his  mind  '^.  Weismannus  gives  the 
arguments  on  both  sides,  but  rather  inclines  to  follow  the 
Fathers".  I  would  not  deny,  that  there  may  be  much  of 
declamation,  and  perhaps  of  party  virulence,  in  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers ;  that  they  may  have  been  misinformed  con- 
cerning the  secret  mysteries  of  heretics,  as  the  heathens 
were  concerning  the  Christians ;  and  that  late  and  credu- 
lous writers,  like  Epiphanius,  may  have  admitted  many 
stories,  which  common  charity,  as  well  as  common  criticism, 
would  pronounce  to  be  impossible.  All  this  I  would  con- 
cede :  but  let  us  make  all  these  abatements  from  the  state- 
ments of  the  Fathers,  and  still  enough  will  remain  to  lead 
every  unprejudiced  person  to  agree  with  the  cautious  and 
philosophical  Mosheim,  "  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
"  affected  the  title  of  Gnostics  boldly  set  all  virtue  at  defi- 
"  ance,  and  polluted  themselves  by  every  species  of  crimi- 
"  nal  excess,  is  manifest  not  only  from  the  testimony  of 
"  Christian  writers,  but  also  from  the  accounts  given  of 
"  them  by  those  adversaries  of  Christianity,  Plotinus  the 
"  Platonic  philosopher,  and  Porphyry  °.""  The  latter  re- 
mark, which  I  shall  notice  presently,  must  carry  with  it 
great  weight ;  as  must  another  observation  of  the  same 
writer,  who  charges  the  defenders  of  the  Gnostics  with 
inconsistency,  when  they  believe  what  is  said  by  the  Fathers 
of  the  austerities  practised  by  some  heretics,  but  disbelieve 
what  is  said  of  the  immoralities  of  others.  Mosheim  justly 
remarks,  that  if  the  Fathers  had  represented  all  the  Gnostics 

'  See  also  Kortlioltus,  Pagunus  Obtrectator,  c.  VI.  p.  93,  &c.  Thoma- 
sius,  Schediasm.  Hist.  p.  33. 

"'  C.  4.  §.  8.  The  Dissertation  is  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico- 
Philolog.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri. 

-  Hist.  Eccles.  Novi  Testamenti.    Sec.  II.  §.  17.  p.  126. 

"  De  Rebus  ante  Coust.  Introd.  cap.  I.  36.  not.  ^.  He  refers  to  Plotinus, 
contra  Gnosticos,  c.  15.  p.  213,  214.  and  to  Porphyry,  de  Mstinetitia,  I.  42. 
p.  ;55.  ed.  Cantab.  See  also  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  417.  and  Diss,  de 
Cdusis  suppos.  Librorum,  §.  10.  not.  p.  237.  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  el  Prog. 
Hteres.  II.  8.  p.  77. 
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as  licentious,  we  might  reasonably  have  suspected  their 
testimony ;  but  when  they  carefully  distinguish  the  one 
party  from  the  other,  and  describe  some  of  the  Gnostics  as 
surpassing  even  the  Christians  in  strictness,  it  is  at  least 
unreasonable  to  believe  this  part  of  their  statement,  and  not 
the  other  P.  To  this  opinion  I  entirely  subscribe;  and  I 
shall  shew,  in  note  63,  that  the  calumnies,  which  were  cast 
upon  the  Christians,  are  rightly  explained  by  the  Fathers 
to  have  owed  their  origin  to  the  vices  of  the  Gnostics.  At 
present  I  shall  confine  myself  to  specifying  a  few  instances, 
connected  with  early  times,  and  taken  principally  from  Ire- 
nasus,  which  may  serve  to  shew  that  the  moral  practice  of 
the  Gnostics  was  corrupt  and  vicious.  I  may  first  quote 
the  still  earlier  testimony  of  Polycarp,  who,  after  having 
alluded  to  the  Docetae,  adds,  "  And  whoever  perverts  the 
"  sayings  of  our  Lord  to  his  own  lusts,  and  says  that  there 
"  is  neither  resurrection  nor  judgment,  is  the  first-born  of 
"  Satan  q."  This  passage  not  only  proves  that  Polycarp 
was  speaking  of  Gnostics,  but  shews  also  the  immoral  tend- 
ency of  their  doctrine  concerning  the  resurrection.  Justin 
Martyr  appears  almost  to  mention  the  Gnostics  by  name, 
when  he  speaks  of  men  who  said,  "  that  though  they  are 
*'  sinners,  yet  if  they  Icnow  God,  the  Lord  will  not  impute 
"  to  them  sin  ^"  Irenaeus  informs  us,  that  the  Gnostics 
imagined  three  divisions  of  men,  the  material,  the  animal, 
and  the  spiritual.  Of  the  material  they  took  no  notice: 
they  considered  the  Christians  to  be  the  animal ;  and  they 
themselves,  who  had  perfect  knowledge  of  God,  were  the 
spiritual.  "  Hence  they  pronounce  that  good  moral  con- 
"  duct  is  necessary  for  us,  because  without  it  we  cannot  be 
"  saved :  but  they  affirm,  that  they  themselves  will  un- 
"  questionably  be  saved,  not  from  moral  conduct,  but  be- 
"  cause  they  are  by  nature  spiritual.  For  as  the  material 
"  is  incapable  of  partaking  of  salvation,  so  on  the  other 
"  hand  they  think  that  the  spiritual  is  incapable  of  receiving 
"  corruption,  whatever  moral  conduct  they  may  practise^: 
"  for  as  gold  when  deposited  in  mud  does  not  lose  its 
"  beauty,  but  preserves  its  own  nature,  the  mud  not  being 
"  able  to  injure  the  gold  ;  so  also  they  say  of  themselves, 
"  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  their  material  morality, 
"  that  they  cannot  be  injured  by  it,  nor  lose  their  spiritual 

P  Instit.  Maj.  p.  363.  •)  Ad  Philip.  7.  p.  188. 

"■  Dial,  cum  Tiyph.  141.  p.  231. 

^  St.  John  may  therefore  have  iutended  the  Gnostics,  when  he  spoke  of 
persons  saying  thei/  had  no  sin.  i  John  i.  8 — 10.  Compare  ii.  4.  iii.  6.  He 
expressly  says,  that  he  wrote  his  Epistle  on  account  of  false  teachers,   ii.  26. 
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"  substance.  Hence  the  most  perfect  among  them  perform 
"  all  forbidden  things  without  any  scruple :  .  .  .  and  some  of 
"  them,  obeying  the  lusts  of  the  flesh  even  to  satiety,  say, 
"  that  carnal  things  are  repaid  by  carnal,  and  spiritual 
"  things  by  spiritual ;  others  privately  corrupt  the  women, 
"  who  receive  this  instruction  from  them ;  so  that  fre- 
*'  quently  the  women  who  have  been  deceived  by  some  of 
"  them,  have  afterwards  been  converted  to  the  Church, 
"  and  confessed  this,  together  with  the  rest  of  their  error '."" 
Irenaeus  repeats  the  latter  assertion  in  another  place  ^,  and 
adds,  that  even  in  his  own  province  in  Gaul  he  had  met 
with  women  to  whom  this  had  happened ;  so  that  it  seems 
most  unreasonable  to  dispute  his  testimony.  Epiphanius 
fills  up  this  outline  with  the  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
details ;  and  we  can  hardly  think  that  the  whole  is  an  exag- 
geration, when  he  prefaces  it  so  solemnly  by  writing,  "  I 
*'  should  not  have  ventured  to  say  all  this,  if  I  had  not  in  a 
"  manner  been  compelled  by  the  excess  of  grief  which  I 
"  feel  in  my  mind,  when  I  am  astounded  at  their  enormi- 
"  ties,  and  when  I  think  to  what  a  load  and  abyss  of  wick- 
"  edness  the  Devil,  the  enemy  of  man,  leads  those  who 
"  obey  him,  so  as  to  pollute  the  mind,  and  heart,  and 
"  hands,  and  mouth,  and  body,  and  soul,  of  those  who  are 
"  ensnared  by  him  in  such  great  darkness'^.""  Tertullian 
has  explained  their  principles  and  their  practice  in  a  few 
words :  "  They  say  that  God  is  not  to  be  feared,  and  there- 
"  fore  all  things  are  free  for  them,  and  without  restraint  y.*""* 
Nor  were  the  Christian  Fathers  the  only  writers  who  brought 
this  charge  against  the  Gnostics ;  for  Plotinus  says  plainly, 
that  while  they  professed  to  know  God,  they  followed  their 
own  desires,  and  paid  no  regard  to  virtue  ^i  and  Porphyry 
most  probably  alluded  to  the  Gnostics  when  he  said,  "  The 
"  notion  that  a  person  may  follow  his  sensual  passions,  and 
"  yet  exercise  his  intellectual  faculties,  has  ruined  many  of 
*'  the  barbarians,  who  have  run  into  every  species  of  plea- 
"  sure  out  of  contempt  .  .  .  and  deceiving  themselves  in 
"  this  manner,  they  make  their  actions  correspond  to  their 
"  principles ;  and  instead  of  liberty,  they  hurry  themselves 
"into  the  abyss  of  misery,  and  are  lost^.""  It  is  well 
known,  that  the  heathen  philosophers  spoke  of  the  Jews 
and  Christians  as  barbarians ;  and  it  was  natural  for  Por- 
phyry to  choose  to  confound  the  Christians  with  the  Gnostics. 

'  I.  6.  2.  p.  29.  "  13.  6,  &c.  p.  64. 

"  Haer.  XXVI.  3.  p.  84.  y  De  PrBescript.  43.  p.  218. 

^  Cont.  Guosticos,  c.  XV.  p.  213,  &c.     The  passages  are  quoted  by  Mo- 
sheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  361. 

"  De  Abstinent.  I.  42.  p.  70.  ed.  1767. 
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If  we  now  turn  from  these  general  assertions  to  particular 
instances,  we  shall  find  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have  already 
stated,  to  be  charged  by  the  Fathers  with  sanctioning  and 
practising  immorality.  He  said,  according  to  Irenasus,  "  that 
"  men  were  free  to  do  what  they  wished ;  for  that  they 
"  were  saved  according  to  his  grace,  and  not  according  to 
"  good  works :  for  works  were  not  good  by  nature,  but 
"  accidentally,  according  as  they  were  fixed  by  the  Angels 
"  who  made  the  world,  and  who  by  precepts  of  this  kind 
"  led  men  into  slavery.  Wherefore  he  promised  that  the 
"  world  was  now  set  at  liberty,  and  that  all,  who  belonged 
"  to  him,  were  freed  from  the  dominion  of  those  who  cre- 
"  ated  the  world.  Accordingly  their  mystical  priests  live  in 
"  obedience  to  their  lusts,  Sjc.*^"  I  have  already  (at  p.  282.) 
professed  myself  wilHng  to  believe,  that  Basihdes  did  not 
himself  countenance  vicious  practice,  though  his  followers 
cannot  be  acquitted  of  this  charge.  With  I'espect  to  Car- 
pocrates  also  there  seems  little  room  for  doubt.  Irenaeus 
says  of  his  followers,  "  They  have  run  into  such  unbridled 
"  madness,  as  to  say,  that  every  thing  which  is  irreligious 
"  and  wicked  is  in  their  power,  and  may  be  practised  by 
"  them :  for  they  say,  that  works  are  good  and  evil  only 
"  by  human  opinion '=.""  That  there  was  at  least  some  truth 
in  this  statement,  may  be  proved  fi'om  the  extracts  which 
Clement  of  Alexandria  has  given  from  a  work  written  by 
Epiphanes  the  son  of  Carpocrates  ^.  Epiphanius,  when 
speaking  of  this  heretic,  enters  into  a  detail  of  the  most 
odious  and  incredible  debaucheries^:  and  Theodoret  places 
Basilides,  Carpocrates,  Epiphanes,  and  Prodicus,  at  the 
head  of  "  the  teachers  of  profligacy  and  immorality  f."  Va- 
lentinus  in  tlie  second  century,  whose  doctrine  is  called  by 
Irenaeus  "a  recapitulation  of  all  heretics S,"  did  not  fall 
short  of  his  predecessors  in  the  looseness  of  his  morals^: 
or  perhaps  it  might  be  more  safe  to  conclude  with  Mo- 
sheim ',  that  some  of  the  followers  of  Valentinus,  and  not 

''  I.  23.  3.  p.  Q9,  100.  See  also  Epipban.  H(er.  XXI.  2.  p.  56:  4.  p.  58. 
Tlioodoret,  Hcrr.  Fab.  I.  i.  p.  192,  193.  Damascen.  de  H<Fr.  21.  Augnstiu. 
fie  Fide  et  Operihus,  14.  vol.  VI.  p.  176.  Mosheiin  professes  himself  compel- 
led to  believe  tbe  truth  of  these  charges.  Institut.  Miij.  p.  417.  See  Grabe, 
ad  Bulli  Harm.  Apnst.  Diss.  I.  c.  2.  p.  30.  and  Bull's  E.vamen  Censurcp, 
vol.  IV.  p.  II. 

<=  I.  25.4.  p.  103,  104. 

^  Strom.  III.  p.  512,  &c.  See  Mosheim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II. 
51.  not.  ^. 

eHser.  XXVII. 

'  Haer.  Fab.  V.  27.  p.  31  r,  312.     He  says  more  of  Prodicus  at  p.  197. 

s  IV.  Praef.  2.  p.  227.  ^  See  Theodoret,  Heer.  Fab.  I.  7.  p.  200. 

'  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  57.  not.  ". 
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that  heretic  himself,  perverted  his  principles,  and  lived  as 
they  pleased.  But  I  shall  not  dwell  any  longer  upon  this 
point,  having  brought  sufficient  instances  to  confirm  the 
apostolical  predictions,  that  there  would  be  persons  in  the 
latter  times  who  professed  to  kiioio  God,  hut  in  works  they 
denied  him. 

The  reader  of  German  will  find  some  curious  informa- 
tion in  the  Ecclesiastical  history  of  Neander  {Allgemeine 
Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion,  p.  767.)  concerning 
these  antinomian  Gnostics :  and  at  p.  773  he  gives  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  which  was  found  near  Cyrene,  and  which 
he  assigns  to  the  sixth  century.  'H  Tracrajy  ovcrlwv  xa)  yitvai- 
Huiv  KOivoTi^g  Trrjyrj  rijj  Qsiag  Itt)  dixexioaovri;,  s\py]vy]  re  TsXi'ia  Toig 
ToD  TU^AoD  o^Kov  sxKsKTOig  ayctSolg  avSpaaiv,  &uf  ZapaS>]j  ts  xct) 
YlvQuyopag  tmv  hpofuvroov  apicnoi  xoivj;  (rvpi.(3iMTs~iv  (ru'^isvTO.  The 
other  is  not  so  explicit,  but  it  has  evident  marks  of  Gnosti- 
cism. 0c«5,  Kpovoc,  ZwgoicTTgYjg,  HvQayopag,  'KnlKOupog,  MatrSa- 
xrig,  'Iwavvr^g,  Xpjtrro'j  ts  xou  o\  riyArspoi  K.ovpavcx.'ixo]  xaSriyYjTa) 
cruiM(pMvcuc  svTfAAcucriv  ^/ji-Tv,  jU.);S;v  olx5ionotsi<jQ!Xi,  Tolg  Si  vofjiOig 
apprjyslv,  xou  tyjv  Trapa.vofj.iav  xaT«7roX;|x=Jv,  tovto  yap  ^  ttJj  ^ixaio- 
avvYjg  TTYiyi],  tovto  to  fjiuxaploog  ev  xoiv^  ^ijv.  These  inscriptions 
were  first  published  by  Gesenius  in  a  small  volume,  de 
Inscriptione  Phoenicio-Grceca  in  Cyrenaica  nuper  reperta 
ad  Carpocratianorum  HcEvesin  pertinente,  Halae,  1825; 
where  he  refers  to  an  extract  given  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria'^ from  a  work  of  Epiphanes  the  son  of  Carpocrates, 
which  remarkably  illustrates  the  first  of  these  inscriptions. 
It  may  be  mentioned,  that  the  second  has  at  the  head  of  it 
the  name  of  Simon  of  Cyrene :  and  both  of  them  appear  to 
liave  been  written  with  an  affectation  of  antiquity. 

NOTE  63.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  145. 
Eusebius  took  the  same  view  of  the  progress  and  the  con- 
sequence of  heresy,  when  after  speaking  of  the  ruin  which 
it  brought  upon  the  unhappy  Christians,  who  were  enslaved 
by  it,  he  adds,  "•  But  to  the  unbelieving  heathen  it  supplied 
"  a  great  superabundance  of  obloquy  against  the  Gospel, 
"  since  the  reports  which  arose  from  the  heretics  spread  into 
"  an  accusation  of  the  whole  Christian  race :  and  this  was 
"  the  principal  cause  of  the  most  strange  and  wicked  suspi- 
"  cions  being  spread  against  us  among  the  unbelievers  of 
"  that  day,  as  if  we  indulged  in  unlawful  intercourse  with 
"  our  mothers  and  sisters,  and  in  unholy  banquets  ^.'"  That 
these  charges  were  really  brought  against  the  Christians, 

''  Strom.  III.  p.  512.  '  Eccles.  Hist.  IV.  7. 
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appears  from  the  works  of  Justin  Martyr,  who  asks  Try- 
pho,  whether  he  objected  to  them  for  not  observing  the  Mo- 
saic institutions,  "  or,"  he  says,  "  has  our  life  and  character 
"  been  calumniated  among  you  ?  I  mean,  do  you  also  be- 
*'  lieve  concerning  us,  that  we  eat  men,  and  that  putting 
"  out  the  candles  when  the  feast  is  over,  we  revel  in  in- 
"  cestuous  intercourse  "^  ?"  Trypho  acknowledges,  that  such 
stories  were  not  worthy  of  belief,  for  they  were  contrary  to 
human  nature;  but  he  shews  at  the  same  time  the  existence 
and  extent  of  the  calumny,  when  he  speaks  of  it  as  a  thing 
which  most  people  reported,  Trsp)  cbv  ol  ttoAXoj  Xsyoua-iv.     The 
same  Father,  in  his  first  Apology  ",  speaks  of  "  the  abo- 
*'  minable  and  wicked  works  which  are  attributed  to  us,  of 
^'  which  there  is  no  witness  nor  proof:"  and  when  he  ex- 
plains his  meaning,  he  at  the  same  time  shews  his  love  of 
truth,  by  saying  of  Simon  Magus,   "  All  who  took  their 
"  origin  from  him  are  called  Christians, — but  whether  they 
"  practise  those  abominable  acts  which  are  fabulously  re- 
"  ported,  the  overthrowing  of  the  lights,  the  promiscuous 
"  intercourse,  and  the  eating  of  human  flesh,   I   do  not 
"  know  o.""     Justin  was   unwilling  to  charge  the  Gnostics 
with  these  practices  ;  though  he  evidently  thought  that  the 
pseudo-Christian  heretics  were  the  causes  of  these  calumnies 
being;  brought  against  the  Christians.     We  learn  from  the 
Apology  of  Athenagoras,  which  was  published  a  few  years 
after  that  of  Justin,  that  these  charges  were  briefly  com- 
pressed into  three  ;  atheism,  Thyestean  banquets,  and  CEdi- 
podean  unions  P.     Irenasus,  who  wrote  not  long  after,  has 
the  following  remarkable   passage  concerning  Carpocrates 
and  his  disciples :   "  They  have  been  put  forward  by  Satan 
"  for  the  detriment  of  the  holy  name  of  the  Church,  that 
"  men  who  hear  of  their  various  practices,  and  who  think 
*'  that  we  are  all  of  the  same  kind,  may  turn  away  their 
"  ears  from  the  preaching  of  the  truth ;  or,  when  they  see 
"  what  is  their  conduct,  they  may  abuse  us  all,  although  we 
"  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  either  in  doctrine,  or  man- 
"  ners,  or   daily   conversation  q."     Several    writers,  whose 
names  will  be  found  below "^j  have  said  the  same  thing;  and 
there  is  reason  to  think,  that  for  the  two  latter  charges,  the 
Christians  were  partly  indebted  to  the   profligacy  of  the 
Gnostics.     Justin,  it  is  true,  would  not  accuse  the  followers 

"•  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  lo.  p.  no,  iii.  "  23.  p.  58.    Also  10.  p. 49. 

"  lb.  26.  p.  59. 

P  3.  p.  282.  31.  p.  308.     See  Thoraasius,  Schediasm.  Hist.  §.  38.  p.  ^^. 
1  1.  25.  3.  p.  103. 

>■  See  Theophil.  ad  Autol.  III.  4.  p.  382,  383.  Tertnll.  Apol.  7,  p.  7.  ud 
Nationes  I.  7-  p.  44,  45-     Minucius  Felix,  p.  80,  &c. 
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of  Simon  Magus  of  literally  practising  such  enormities: 
and  in  the  letter  written  from  the  churches  of  Vienne  and 
Lyons  s,  they  are  spoken  of  as  things,  "  which  it  is  lawful 
"  neither  to  mention  nor  conceive,  nor  even  to  believe  that 
"  such  things  were  ever  practised  among  men."  The  writers 
thei'efore  of  this  letter  had  no  idea  of  imputing  such  crimes 
to  the  Gnostics  :  but  it  does  not  therefore  follow,  that  the 
Gnostics  were  guilty  of  no  immoralities,  which  might  have 
caused  these  stories.  This  is  perhaps  die  true  state  of  the 
case :  and  is  a  kind  of  middle  course  between  the  violence 
of  ancient  writers,  who  literally  accused  the  Gnostics  of 
these  atrocities  *,  and  the  paradoxical  scepticism  of  certain 
moderns,  who  would  doubt  whether  the  Gnostics  were  pro- 
fligate at  all.  Justin  Martyr  in  more  than  one  place  accuses 
the  Jews  of  being  the  propagators  of  the  calumnies  against 
the  Christians  ^.  He  says,  that  the  Jews  sent  emissaries 
into  every  part  of  the  world,  to  spread  the  fable  of  the  body 
of  Jesus  being  stolen  from  the  sepulchre;  and  to  add,  that 
his  followers  had  founded  a  new  and  atheistical  religion,  and 
were  the  teachers  of  all  those  impurities  and  impieties  which 
were  universallv  ascribed  to  them  ^.  This  remark  is  con- 
firmed by  Origen  in  the  following  passage,  which  deserves 
to  be  quoted  at  length.  He  charges  Celsus  with  having 
calumniated  the  Christians,  like  the  Jews,  "  who  at  the  begin- 
"  ning  of  the  preaching  of  Christianity  spread  an  evil  report 
"  against  it,  as  if  they  sacrificed  a  child  and  partook  of  its 
"  flesh  ;  and  that  the  Christians,  when  they  wished  to  per- 
"  form  their  deeds  of  darkness,  extinguished  the  lights,  and 
"  each  had  intercourse  with  his  neighbour:  which  slander- 
"  ous  report  in  former  times  prevailed  with  many  to  an  ex- 
"  traordinary  degree,  and  convinced  the  strangers  to  the 
"  Gospel  that  the  Christians  were  of  this  character :  and 
"  even  now  it  deceives  some,  who  are  averse  in  consequence 
"  from  coming  even  into  harmless  conversation  with  Chris- 
"  tiansy."  If  these  statements  are  true,  we  must  at  least 
acknowledge,  that  the  first  calumnies  were  not  caused  by 
any  immoralities  of  the  Gnostics.  The  report  concerning 
the  Thyestean  banquets  may  have  taken  its  rise  from  the 
secret  meetings  of  the  Christians,  where  the  body  and  blood 

'  Preserved  by  Eusebiiis  V.  i.  and  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  written 
by  Irenseus.    See  Dr.  Roiith's  Reliquia  Sacrce,  vol.  I.  p.  297. 

'  See  Epiphauius,  Heer.  XXVI.  .^.  p. 84.  4.  p,  86. 

"  With  respect  to  the  calumnies  spread  by  the  -Jews,  I  would  refer  to  Fa- 
bricius,  SuhUaris  Lux  Evangelii,  &c.  c.  VI.  p.  121. 

"  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  17.  p.  1 17  ;  108.  p.  202  :    117.  p.  210:    120.  p.  213. 

y  Cont.  Cels.  VI.  27.   p.  6t;i:  40.  p.  662.     Tertullian    also  says  of  the 
Jews,  "  ab  illis  enim  coepit  infamia."  l4dv.  Marcinn.  III.  23.  p.  41 1. 
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of  their  Redeemer  were  mystically  eaten  ^ :  and  the  same 
meetings,  when  held  under  the  name  of  Agapce^  may  have 
given  some  colour  to  the  other  infamous  accusation  ^.  It 
is  highly  probable,  that  calumnies  of  this  kind  would  have 
been  first  disseminated  in  Judaea,  where  the  Gospel  began ; 
and  without  charging  the  Jews  with  any  systematic  attempt 
to  spread  the  falseliood,  it  is  also  probable  that  many  of 
them,  as  they  returned  every  year  to  their  respective  coun- 
tries from  Jerusalem,  would  take  some  pains  to  injure  the 
rising  sect  by  the  stories  which  were  current  in  Judaea.  If 
the  irregularities  of  the  Corinthian  Christians  ^  were  com- 
mon in  other  places,  we  cannot  be  surprised  that  the  mali- 
cious slander  found  some  persons  to  receive  it.  Still  how- 
ever we  must  think,  that  the  chaste  and  temperate  lives  of 
the  Christians  would  have  silenced  these  reports.  And  so 
perhaps  they  did.  But  when  towards  the  end  of  the  first 
century  there  were  numbers  of  people,  who  called  them- 
selves Christians,  but  whose  lives  were  notoriously  vicious, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  the  heathen  made  no  distinction  be- 
tween real  and  nominal  Christians.  Both  parties  had  pri- 
vate meetings  and  mystical  solemnities.  Hence  it  was  easy 
to  say,  that  where  the  name  was  the  same,  the  practice  was 
so  also  :  and  thus  the  Gnostics,  though  they  may  not  have 
been  the  first  causers  of  the  calumnies  against  the  Chris- 
tians, may  have  contributed  greatly  to  propagate  and  con- 
firm them.  It  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  such  calum- 
nies existed :  it  can  be  proved  also,  that  the  Gnostics  were 
confounded  with  the  Christians,  and  that  many  of  them  led 
immoral  lives:  Avho  then  will  say,  that  we  are  prejudiced 
or  unjust,  if  we  conclude  that  the  immoralities  of  the  Gnos- 
tics were  one  cause  of  the  Christian  name  being  blasphemed  ? 
No  works,  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  the  Fa- 
thers, are  more  interesting  than  the  Apologies  or  Defences, 
which  were  published  in  support  of  Christianity  ;  and  the 
subject  discussed  in  this  Note  cannot  be  understood  without 
a  perusal  of  them.  The  earliest,  of  which  we  have  any  ac- 
count, is  that  presented  by  Quadratus,  bishop  of  Athens,  to 
the  emperor  Hadrian,  about  the  year  126  :  but  it  is  unfor- 
tunately lost.  That  of  Aristides,  also  an  Athenian,  which 
was  presented  about  the  same  time,  has  shared  a  similar 
fate.     The  two  Apologies  of  Justin  Martyr  are  extant :  the 

^  What  is  said  iu  the  Recognitions  of  Simou  Magus  killing  young  children 
for  the  purposes  of  his  incantations,  can  only  be  looked  upon  as  an  unfounded 
calumny.  (II.  13.)  Apollonius  of  Tyana  was  accused  of  the  same  crime. 
Philost.  VII.  1 1,  p.  287  :  20.  p.  300.  VIII.  7.  p.  342. 

*  See  Origen.  cont.  Cels.  I.  i.  p.  319.  and  Spencer's  note. 

•>  See  I  Cor.  xi.  21. 
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first,  presented  in  the  year  140  or  150  to  Antoninus  Pius  ; 
and  the  second,  in  162  to  Marcus  Aurelius.  The  work  or 
Oration  of  Tatian  contra  GrcEcos,  wliich  was  composed  in 
165,  is  a  kind  of  defence  and  exposition  of  Christianity. 
The  next  regular  Apology  was  that  presented  to  Marcus 
Aurelius  by  Melito,  bishop  of  Sardes,  in  170  or  177:  but 
only  a  few  fragments  are  preserved,  which  may  be  seen  in 
the  ReliquicB  Sacrce.  Perhaps  this  had  been  preceded  by  the 
Apology  of  Apollinaris,  bishop  of  Hierapolis,  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  same  emperor,  but  has  not  come  down  to  us. 
About  the  same  period  Athenagoras  presented  his  Apology, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  generally  entitled  Legatio  pro 
Christianis  '^.  Miltiades  published  an  Apology  about  the 
year  180,  which  is  lost.  About  the  same  time  Theophilus, 
bishop  of  Antioch,  wrote  his  three  books  to  Autolycus, 
which  contain  a  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  In  the 
year  186  or  187  Apollonius  was  martyred  at  Rome,  and  de- 
livered a  defence  in  the  senate,  which  lias  long  since  been 
lost.  The  Cohortatio  ad  Gentes  of  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
written  soon  after  the  year  J  90,  is  a  spirited  contrast  be- 
tween Christianity  and  heathenism.  TertuUian  published 
his  Apology  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severus,  about  the 
year  198  ^ :  beside  which  we  have  his  two  books  ad  Na- 
tiones,  which  contain  a  full  exposition  of  the  Christian  doc- 
trines. His  work  addressed  to  Scapula,  pro-consul  of  Africa, 
may  also  be  classed  with  these  compositions.  The  dialogue 
written  by  Minucius  Felix,  about  the  year  2]0,  between 
Caecilius  Natalis,  a  heathen,  and  Octavius  Januarius,  a 
Christian,  is  a  powerful  exposure  of  the  absurdities  of  Pa- 
ganism. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  seven  books  of  Ar- 
nobius  adversus  Gentes,  which  were  written  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fourth  century,  and  which  put  in  a  very  strong 
light  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  every  other  reli- 
gion. 

In  this  short  and  superficial  catalogue,  I  have  mentioned 
some  works,  which  were  rather  attacks  upon  Paganism, 
than  defences  of  Christianity.  As  specimens  of  spirited 
declamation,  of  ingenious  sarcasm,  and  often  of  unanswer- 
able argument,  they  deserve  to  meet  with  greater  and  more 
general  attention  :  and  concerning  the  calumnies  which  were 
cast  upon  the  early  Christians,  they  furnish  the  only  au- 
thentic and  original  evidence,  upon  which  we  may  rely.  Upon 
this  subject  the  reader  may  consult  Dr.  Routh's  Note,  KcU' 

"  See  Moshcim's  Dissertation  upon  this  subject,  vol.  I.  p.  272,  &r.     He 
.  places  it  A.D.  177. 

•i  See  Mosheim,  Dw.v.  ad  Hist.  Eccles.  pert.  vol.  I.  p.  i,  &c. 
Gg2 
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quicB  Sacrce^  vol.  I.  p.  307  ;  Brotier's  Note  to  Tacitus, 
Annal.  XV.  44.  (vol.  II.  p.  494.)  Turner,  The  Calumnies 
upon  the  Primitive  Christians  accounted  for ;  Kortholt, 
Paganus  Obtrectator ;  Teuberus,  de  Martyrihus  Christi- 
anis  odio  humani  generis  convictis  ;  Huldricus,  de  Calum- 
niis  Gentilium  in  Christianos ;  G\e\l?>msinr\u^,  de  Apologiis ; 
Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  751 ;  Wormius,  de  veris  Causis,  cur 
delectatos  humanis  Carnibus,  Sfc.  Christianos  cahimniati 
sunt  Ethnici. 

NOTE  64.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  149. 
I  have  assumed,  that  the  Nicolaitans  were  a  branch  of 
the  Gnostics :  and  in  proof  of  this  I  may  quote  the  express 
words  of  Irenseus,  who  says  of  them,  "  Qui  sunt  vulsio 
"  ejus,  quae  falso  cognominatur  sciential."  Epiphanius  also 
speaks  of  this  heresy,  as  connected  with  that  of  Simon 
Magusf:  and  if  additional  proof  were  wanting,  we  might 
find  it  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Nicolaitans,  which  resembled 
upon  the  whole  those  of  the  Gnostics.  They  held  the 
fundamental  tenet,  that  the  same  God  was  not  the  Creator 
of  the  world,  and  the  Father  of  Jesus  ChristS:  they  be- 
lieved in  the  successive  production  of  ^ons^^:  and  their 
moral  practice,  as  I  have  already  stated,  is  said  by  many 
writers  to  have  had  all  those  marks  of  impurity  which  cha- 
racterised the  Gnostics'.  After  the  testimony  quoted  from 
Epiphanius,  we  might  be  surprised  to  find  him  saying  in 
another  place,  that  the  Gnostics  sprang  from  the  Nicolai- 
tans'^; and  in  another,  that  they  came  from  Simon,  Menan- 
der,  Saturninus,  Basilides,  Nicolaus,  &c.  &c.l  But  it  is 
not  difficult  to  reconcile  these  apparent  contradictions,  and 
to  explain  why  other  writers  should  speak  of  the  Nicolaitans 
as  the  origin  of  the  Gnostics.  I  have  said  enough  to  shew, 
that  Gnosticism  did  not  make  much  progress  among  Chris- 
tians, or  cause  much  open  apostasy,  till  toward  the  end  of 
the  first  century.  It  was  about  the  same  period,  i.  e.  be- 
tween the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  that  of  St.  John,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  rose  into  notice:  and  I  have  ventured  to  con- 
jecture, that  they  may  have  been  the  first  persons  who  en- 

«  III.  II.  I.  p.  i88.  f  Haer.  XXV.  7.  p.  8i. 

'■i  Iren.  1.  c.   Augiistin.  Hares.  5.  vol.  VIII.  p.  6. 

'•  See  Epiphanius,  Har.  XXV.  Pseudo-Tertull.  de  Prescript.  46.  p.  220. 
Augustin.  de  Hcer.  5.  If  Colbergius  is  correct  in  referring  Irenseus,  I.  30. 
to  the  Nicolaitans,  {de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hcer.  c.  2.  p.  61.)  this  is  the  most 
detailed  account  which  we  have  of  their  doctrines.  Langius  is  of  the  same 
opinion.    Diss,  de  Genealogiis,  §.  63,  &c. 

'  See  the  interpolated  Ignatius,  ad  Trail.  \i.  Tertullian,  adv  Marcion.  I. 
29.  p.  380.    Epiphanius,  &c. 

•<  Haer.  XXV,  2.  p.  77.  '  Haer.  XXVII,  i,  p.  102. 
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ticed  the  Christians  to  depart  from  their  former  firmness, 
and  to  partake  of  the  heathen  sacrifices.  The  persecutions, 
which  were  then  raging,  seduced  some  of  these  unhappy 
Christians  to  Hsten  to  the  arguments  of  the  Gnostics,  who 
were  always  upon  principle  opposed  to  martyrdom.  This 
is  the  point,  which  I  shall  now  proceed  to  establish  :  and 
the  fact  of  the  Nicolaitans  being  charged  with  eating  things 
sacrificed  to  idols,  will  be  an  additional  reason  for  classing 
them  with  the  Gnostics.  Irenaeus  says  of  the  followers  of 
Basilides,  "  contemnere  autem  et  idolothyta,  et  nihil  arbi- 
"  trari,  sed  sine  aliqua  trepidatione  uti  eism:"  and  after- 
wards, that  other  heretics  had  learnt  from  Basilides  and 
Carpocrates  "  negligentiam  ipsorum,  quae  sunt  idolothyta, 
"  ad  manducandum;  non  valde  haec  curare  dicentes  Deum"." 
But  though  he  says  nothing  of  Simon  Magus  or  Menander, 
the  predecessors  of  Basilides,  yet  we  learn  from  Origen, 
that  "  Simon,  in  order  to  gain  more  followers,  removed 
"  from  his  disciples  the  danger  of  death,  which  the  Chris- 
"  tians  were  told  to  make  choice  of,  and  taught,  that  idola- 
"  try  was  a  thing  indifferent «."  We  may  learn  from  1  Cor. 
viii.  1.  that  the  question  concerning  meats  offered  to  idols 
was  agitated  in  the  Christian  church  long  before  the  times 
of  Basilides:  and  the  word  yvoJo-ic  in  this  passage  might 
perhaps  lead  us  to  infer,  that  the  dispute  was  promoted  by 
the  Gnostics.  The  decree  of  the  Council  of  Jerusalem 
would  also  shew  the  same  thing.  Simon  Magus,  as  I  have 
observed  at  p.  99.  might  have  had  an  opportunity,  under 
Nero's  persecution,  of  preaching  the  doctrine,  which  Origen 
ascribes  to  liim :  and  it  may  be  inferred  from  Tertullian  P, 
that  his  disciple  Menander  held  the  same  language  con- 
cerning the  non-necessity  of  martyrdom.  Agrippa  Castor, 
who  wrote  several  years  earlier  than  Irenaeus,  confirms 
what  he  says  of  Basilides,  and  describes  that  heretic  as 
teaching,  "that  it  made  no  difference  whether  persons 
"  tasted  things  offered  to  idols,  and  abjured  their  faith 
"  without  scruple  in  the  time  of  persecution 'i.'"'  That  this 
was  the  principle  of  the  Nicolaitans,  we  know  on  the  author- 
ity of  St.  John  himself:  and  Irenaeus  is  speaking  not  only 
of  the  Valentinians,  but  of  all  the  Gnostics,  when  he  says, 
*'  they  cat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  indifferently,  thinking 

"'  I.  24.  5.  p.  102.  See  Moslieim,  de  Rchus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  48.  uot.  ». 

"  I.  28.  2.  p.  107.  Origen  speaks  of  Basilides  teaching  his  followers, 
"  indifferenter  agere  ad  denegandum  et  ad  sacrificandum  diis  alienis."  In 
Mat.  p.  856,  857. 

«  Cont.  Cels.  VI.  11.  p.  6^8.  Origen  enters  at  much  length  into  this  sub- 
ject,   lb.  VIH.  24,  &c. 

V  De  Aninia,  50.  p.  ^00,  301.  ■>  Apiid  Ens.  Eccks.  Hist.  IV.  7. 
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"  that  they  are  not  defiled  by  them  ;  and  they  arc  the  first 
"  to  go  to  every  convivial  amusement  of  the  heathen,  which 
"  is  held  in  honour  of  the  Gods;  so  that  some  of  them  do 
"  not  abstain  from  the  murderous  exhibition  of  men  fight- 
"  ing  with  beasts  or  with  each  other,  which  is  hateful  to 
"  God  and  man ''.''''  That  such  was  the  practice  of  the 
Gnostics  in  the  second  century,  and  that  the  name  of  Chris- 
tian was  calumniated  in  consequence,  is  proved  beyond  all 
dispute  by  the  following  passage  in  .Tustin  Martyr.  He 
represents  Trypho  as  saying,  "  I  hear  that  many  persons, 
"  who  speak  of  confessing  Jesus,  and  who  are  called  Chris- 
"  tians,  eat  things  offered  to  idols,  and  say  that  they  receive 
"no  injury  from  it."  To  which  Justin  replies:  "From 
"  the  fact  of  there  being  such  men,  who  confess  themselves 
"  Christians,  and  wlio  acknowledge  Jesus  as  Lord  and 
"  Christ,  and  yet  do  not  teach  his  doctrines,  but  those  of 
"  deceitful  spirits,  we,  who  are  disciples  of  the  true  and 
"  pure  doctrine  of  Jesus  Christ,  become  more  confident  and 
"  grounded  in  the  hope  which  lie  announced.  .  .  .  Now  there 
"  are  and  have  been  many,  who  come  in  the  name  of  Jesus, 
"  and  teach  men  to  do  and  say  impious  and  blasphemous 
"  things,  and  they  are  called  by  us  according  to  the  name 
"  of  the  persons  from  whom  each  doctrine  and  opinion 
"  originated  :  .  .  .  some  of  them  partake  of  wicked  and  ini- 
"  pious  sacrifices  :  some  of  them  are  called  Marcionists, 
"  Valentinians,  Basilidians,  &c.  &c.s"  We  have  also  evi- 
dence, that  the  Elcesaites,  who  became  known  in  the  reign 
of  Trajan,  inculcated  the  doctrine,  that  it  Avas  not  sinful 
to  deny  Christ  in  the  time  of  persecution '.  Tertullian, 
as  is  Avell  known,  was  a  constant  upholder  of  the  imperative 
duty  of  Christians  suffering  death,  rather  than  compromise 
their  principles  in  the  slightest  degree.  His  writings  breathe 
this  inflexible  spirit  in  almost  every  page :  and  the  work 
entitled  Scorpiace  is  a  direct  attack  upon  the  Gnostics  for 
not  submitting  to  martyrdom :  "  When  the  Christians," 
he  says,  "  are  suffering  from  persecution,  then  the  Gnostics 
"  burst  forth,  then  the  Valentinians  creep  out,  then  all  the 
"  shunners  of  martyrdom  boil  over,  themselves  burning 
"  with  eagerness  to  hurt,  to  shoot,  to  kill.  For  knowing 
"  that  many  are  simple,  and  unlearned,  and  weak,  and  that 
"  many,  perhaps  even  Christians,  are  inconstant,  they  judge 
"  that  they  are  at  no  time  more  accessible,  than  when  fear 
"  has  allowed  courage  to  escape ;  especially  when  any  se- 

■■  I.  6.  .^.  p.  30.  '  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  35.  p.  132. 

'  Origen.  apud  Eus.  Hist.  Eccles,  VI.  38.    Epiphan.  Hter.  XIX.  i.  p.  40. 
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"  verity  has  been  crowning  the  faith  of  martyrs  "/'  These 
passages  may  explain  the  strong  expression  in  the  Revela- 
tions, /  hate  the  deeds  of  the  Nicolaitans :  and  they  will 
shew,  that  to  eat  things  sacrificed  to  idols  was  a  common 
practice  with  the  Gnostics,  who  did  this  in  order  to  escape 
persecution,  and  often  persuaded  the  Christians  to  do  the 
same  ^.  If  the  Christians  were  first  or  principally  seduced 
into  this  practice  at  the  time  when  the  Nicolaitans  rose  into 
notice,  this  will  account  for  Epiphanius  and  other  writers 
representing  the  Nicolaitans  as  the  founders  of  the  Gnostics  7. 
They  were  the  first  who  caused  an  open  secession  of  Chris- 
tians to  the  ranks  of  the  Gnostics;  and  whatever  we  may 
think  of  other  heretics,  the  Nicolaitans  were  undoubtedly 
entitled  to  the  name  of  Antichrist,  whom  St.  John  speaks 
of  as  being  already  come.  (1  John  ii.  18.)  There  may  also 
be  another  reason  why  the  Nicolaitans  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Gnostics.  According  to  Irenaeus  they  agreed 
with  Cerinthus,  and  the  Cerinthians  were  Jewish  Gnostics. 
We  must  also  conclude  the  same  of  the  Nicolaitans,  if  they 
derived,  or  even  pretended  to  derive,  their  origin  from 
Nicolas  the  Deacon.  But,  as  Buddeus  observes  z,  the  Jews 
were  always  disposed  to  look  with  abhorrence  upon  meats 
offered  to  idols :  and  we  must  therefore  suppose,  that  the 
Nicolaitans  differed  from  the  Cerinthians  on  this  funda- 
mental point.  They  may  have  been  the  first  Jewish  Gno- 
stics, who  partook  of  things  sacrificed  to  idols :  and  this 
may  be  the  meaning  of  the  words  addressed  to  the  Angel 
of  the  Church  in  Smyrna,  /  know  the  blasphemy  of  them 
•which  say  they  arc  Jezas,  and  are  not.  Rev.  ii.  9  :  it  may  at 
least  assist  us  in  explaining,  why  the  Nicolaitans,  who  do 
not  appear  to  have  held  any  peculiar  doctrine,  are  made  to 
hold  so  prominent  a  place  among  the  Gnostics. 

For  the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Gnostics  concerning 
Martyrdom,  I  would  refer  to  Ittigius,  de  HcBresiarcMs, 
p.  177,  178.  Hammond,  Diss,  de  Antichristo,  III.  9. 

Note  65. — See  Lecture  V.  p.  153. 
I  have  said  that  Jude  12.  is  the  only  place  in  the  New 

"  Scorp.  I.  p.  487,  488. 

"  St.  Jolm's  expression  is,  '^x^'^  x.^a.ToZtTct.;  rw  lihax/Di  tuv  NucoXairuv,  which 
seems  to  prove,  that  he  alhided  to  Christians,  who  had  been  seduced  by  per- 
sons who  were  not  Christians. 

y  In  the  same  manner  Epiphanius  says,  that  "  Marcellina  came  to  Rome, 
"  while  Anicetus  was  Bishop,  (about  the  middle  of  the  second  century,)  and 
"  corrupted  many  by  spreading  the  doctrines  of  Carpocrates.  Hence  ccmie 
"  the  begiutiing  of  those  who  are  called  Gnostics."  Hjer.  XXVII.  6.  p. 
107,  108. 

''■  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  406. 
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Testament  where  tlie  Jg-apce.  or  Love-feasts  of  the  early 
Christians  are  mentioned  by  name.  There  appears  however 
to  be  a  plain  allusion  to  them  in  1  Cor.  xi.17,  &c. :  and  the 
passage  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Jude.  The 
word  auvsvwxo^iJ-syoi  occurs  in  both  places;  and  some  MSS. 
read  ocyaTraig  for  ocTrarau  in  2  Pet.  ii.  13.  This  however  was 
probably  a  correction  of  the  text,  which  arose  out  of  the  si- 
milarity of  the  passages  ^  ;  and  if  kyaTsaic,  had  been  the  ori- 
ginal reading,  it  is  very  improbable  that  it  should  have  been 
changed  to  awaTaij.  The  latter  term  is  indeed  very  essen- 
tial to  the  passage,  and  shews  the  deceitful  and  insidious 
intentions  with  which  the  Gnostics  intruded  themselves  into 
the  Christian  Agapje.  That  the  Christians  were  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  this  manner,  is  shewn  by  many  of  the 
Fathers,  but  by  none  more  explicitly  than  by  Tertullian : 
"  Ccena  nostra  de  nomine  rationem  sui  ostendit.  Id  voca- 
"  tur  quod  dilectio  penes  Graecos.  Quantiscunque  sumpti- 
"  bus  constet,  lucrum  est  pietatis  nomine  facere  sumptum ; 

"  siquidem  inopes  quosque  refrigerio  isto  juvamus nihil 

"  vilitatis,  nihil  immodestiae  admittit.  Non  prius  discum- 
"  bitur,  quam  oratio  ad  Deinii  praegustetur.  Editur  quan- 
"  tum  esurientes  cupiunt :  bibitur  quantum  pudicis  est  utile. 
''  Ita  saturantur,  ut  qui  meminerint  etiam  per  noctem  ado- 
'^  randum  Deum  sibi  esse.  Ita  fabulantur,  ut  qui  sciant 
"  Dominum  audire.  Post  aquam  manualem  et  lumina,  ut 
"  quisque  de  scripturis  Sanctis  vel  de  proprio  ingenio  potest, 
"  provocatur  in  medium  Deo  canere.  Hinc  probatur  quo- 
"  modo  biberit.  iEque  oratio  convivium  dirimit^.'"  Beau- 
sobre  has  argued  from  a  passage  in  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
that  these  feasts  were  not  called  Jg-apce  in  the  time  of  the 
apostles  :  "  S.  Clement  le  nie  positivement,  et  regarde  cet 
"  usage  comme  un  abus  profane  du  beau  nom  de  Charite. 
"  Quelques  nns,  dit  il,  usant  de  leur  langue  cffrenee,  ont  la 
"  hardiesse  d''appeller  charite,  des  repas,  oil  Von  sent  la 
"  graisse  et  rodeur  des  viandes :  aya'nr{\)  rivej  roXixaxri  xaXsh, 
"  aSvpu)  yXcuTTYj  xsp^^yjjU-evoi,  Se^Trvapia  nva,  xvio'crrjj  xai  l^wfjiuiv 
"  aTTOTrWovxa.  '  Clem.  Al.  Psed.  1.  III.  8.  [ILL]  p.  141. 
"  Ce  passage  fait  voir  claii-ement,  que  le  nom  d'Agapes  ne 
"  fut  point  donne  aux  repas  que  les  Chretiens  faisoient  en- 
"  semble,  ni  par  les  Apotres,  ni  par  leurs  premiers  disci- 
"  ples'^."  He  then  proposes  to  substitute  euaj;)(;/a(?  for  aya- 
Trajs  in  Jude  12.  because  Clement  would  never  have  made 
such  an  assertion  if  he  had  found  the  term  in  an  apostolic 

"  So  in  Jude  i2   some  MSS.  read  a^raTai;. 

^  Apol.  39.  p.  32.  <^  Vol.  II.  p.  635.  note  8. 
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epistle.  He  says  that  this  is  the  reading  of  some  MSS.  and 
of  the  Vvilgate :  but  the  epulis  of  the  Vulgate  is  a  very  legiti- 
mate translation  of  ay«7ra»j,  and  Griesbach  only  notices  two 
MSS.  of  the  thirteenth  century^  which  read  evcu)(_'taic,  and 
this  is  evidently  a  marginal  reading,  substituted  in  a  later 
age,  when  the  custom  of  Agapas  was  no  longer  heard  of. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  however  that  Beausobre  has  entirely 
mistaken  the  passage  in  Clement,  who  merely  meant  to  re- 
probate the  abuse  of  the  term  Agape,  as  applied  to  ordinary 
and  intemperate  repasts.  His  words,  which  immediately 
follow,  are,  to  kuXov  x.ix\  auiTYjptov  epyov  tow  Xoyou,  tyjv  ayaTDjv 
TYiv  fyyfacrju-svrjv,  xi/Qpilloi;  xa)  i!,wixov  pua"sj  xciSul3pl^0VTEc,  TtOTcu  re 
xaj  Tpv^Yj  xct\  xaTtvui  ^AUdi^yijxovvTsg  Towofji.oc,  a(potWrjVTixi  TYjg  uno- 
Xy)^:M§,  tv>  STiocyysXlxv  tou  QcOii  S=(7rvao/o»j  s^oovslaSat  Trpoadoxrj- 
oaM-ii.  In  this  passage  there  is  express  mention  of  the  holy 
or  sanctified  Agape,  which  is  called  the  good  and  saving 
operation  of'  the  Word :  the  persons,  whom  he  condemns, 
are  spoken  of  as  blaspheming  the  tiame,  i.  e.  perverting  the 
use  of  it :  from  all  which  I  should  be  led  to  quote  Clement, 
as  decidedly  supporting  the  notion  of  the  Agape  being  an 
ancient  and  holy  custom  :  and  the  terms,  which  he  uses, 
were  probably  suggested  to  him  by  the  fact,  that  the  Love- 
feasts  of  the  early  Christians  were  always  accompanied  with 
the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist '^.  This  was  evidently  the 
case  in  the  Corinthian  church:  and  it  appears,  that  during 
the  first  and  part  of  the  second  century  the  Eucharist  was 
celebrated  at  the  end  of  the  feast ;  till  a  change  was  made 
in  consequence  of  disorderly  and  intemperate  scenes  which 
took  place,  and  the  sacrament  was  then  administered  before 
the  regular  meal  was  eaten  *=.  Still  it  appears  that  occasion 
was  sometimes  given  for  scandal.  The  mysteriousness  of 
the  rite,  as  I  have  observed  in  note  63,  gave  rise  to  the 
story  of  human  sacrifices  being  eaten  by  the  Christians  : 
the  meeting  of  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ranks,  most 
probably  in  the  evening,  would  encourage  further  calum- 
nies f;  and  when  the  false  Christians  introduced  the  disor- 
der and  excess  which  are  condemned  by  St.  Peter  and  St. 
Jude,  the  enemies  of  the  gospel  would  have  much  stronger 
ground  for  suspicion  and  reproach.  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
as  we  have  seen,  speaks  oi  Agapcp,  being  held  by  the  heretics 

^  This  is  confirmed  by  another  expression  of  Clement,  where  he  is  speaking 
of  the  Nicolaitans,  and  expressly  says,  that  they  made  a  profane  and  indecent 
application  of  the  term  Communion  :  iiiriv  S'  o'i  rhv  <ra.^'hniMO)i  'Ap^oSiTui'  xoivavlav 
f/.u/TTixYiv  avayo^iiiou/Tiv.    Stro)n.  III.  4.  p.  523. 

<"  See  Salmasius,  Apparut.  ad  lib.  dc  Primatti  Papa,  p.  190,  &c.  ed.  1645. 
'  Pliny  did  justice  to  the  Christians,  when  he  described  their  feast  as  •*  ci- 
"  bus  promiscuus  ctinnoxius."  Epist.  X.  97. 
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of  his  flay :  and  though  we  can  hardly  believe  all  the  enor- 
mities which  Epiphaniiis  attributes  to  the  Gnostics,  he  was 
probably  correct  in  saying  that  they  made  an  indecent  use 
of  the  woixl  Ag-apeS.  The  injury  which  would  accrue  to 
Christianity  from  the  intrusion  of  heretics  into  their  Love- 
feasts,  was  doubtless  one  of  the  evils  which  St.  Paul  foresaw 
in  the  apostasy  of  the  latter  days.  Nor  does  the  evil  appear 
to  have  been  of  short  duration.  Hence  the  Council  of  Lao- 
dicea,  which  was  held  about  the  year  367,  prohibited  the 
Love-feasts  altogether  ^  :  and  other  Councils  passed  similar 
decrees.  These  however  were  provincial,  and  not  general 
Councils :  and  it  is  plain  from  the  writings  of  Chrysostom, 
Augustin,  and  others,  that  the  Agapce  continued  to  be  held 
to  a  later  period.  They  are  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Council  held  at  Toul  in  859 :  and  in  the  Synopsis  cUvino- 
rum  Canonum,  published  by  Arsenius  in  the  thirteenth 
century  i.  The  Commentary  of  Theodorus  Balsamon,  (who 
was  Bishop  of  Antioch  in  the  twelfth  century,)  upon  the 
Canons  of  different  Councils,  will  throw  some  light  upon 
this  subject.  The  reader  may  also  consult  tlie  Dissertation 
of  Stolbergius  deAgapis,  and  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  v.  'AyaTrrj. 
Mosheim,  de  Rebus  aiite  Constant.  Cent.  I.  37.  not.  ^. 
Bohmer,  Diss.  IV.  Juris  Eeclesiastici  Antiqui,  p.  223. 
Bingham,  Antiquities,  &c.  XV.  7.  Ittigius,  Select.  Cap. 
Hist.  Eccles.  Soec.  II.  c.lll.  2.  52.  p.  180.  Pfaffius,  De 
Orig.  Juris  Eccles.  p.  68. 

NOTE  66.— See  Lecture  V.  p.  154. 
That  the  Nicolaitans  claimed  as  their  founder  Nicolas  the 
Deacon,  is  said  by  Irenaeus'^,  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  de  Pros- 
script.^  Hippolytus"^,  Hilarius",  Gregory  of  Nyssa^,  Je- 
romP,  Epiphanius*3,  and  other  Avriters  of  less  note.  Au- 
gustin expresses  himself  doubtingly  i",  and  so  does  Cassi- 
anus^:  hence  some  writers,  among  whom  is  Mosheim *,  liave 
conjectured  that  the  Nicolaitans,  who  are  mentioned  by  the 

B  Haer.  XXVI.  4- p.86.  •' Can.  28. 

'  See  Justelli  Biblioth.  Jur.  Canon,  vol.  II.  p.  755.  Can.  30. 

^  I.  26.  3.  p.  105.  '  Cap.  46.  p.  220.         "'  Apiul  Phot.  Cod.  232.  p.  901. 

"  In  Mat.  c.  25.  p.  729.  °  Ad  Eiin.  II.  vol.  II.  p.  704. 

P  Epist.  ad  Heliodor.  p.  34.  ad  Ctesiph.  p.  1025.  ad  Sabinianum,  p.  1082. 
Dial.  adv.  Lucif.  23.  vol.  II.  p.  197. 

q  Haer.  XXV.  i.  p.  76.  >•  De  Hsres.  §.5.  vol.  VIII.  p.  6. 

*  CoUat.  XVIII.  16.    Mosheim  does  not  quote  this  testimony  correctly. 

'Eccles.  Hist.  Cent-  I.  part  1 1.  c.V.  1  ^.  de  Bcb?(x  anfe  Cim.sf.  Cent.  I.  69.  not."". 
Instil.  Maj.  p.  462.  He  does  not  maintain  this  hypothesis  in  the  Dissertation 
de  Nicolaitis,  &.C.  See  also  Wolfius,  3fanic/i^i.i7nii.t  ante  Moniclieeos,  II.  44. 
p.  187.  Paraeus,  in^poc.  p.  76.  Alsted,  Chronol.  Hares.  38.  p.  394.  Colbcr- 
giiiSj  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hceres.  11.  3.  p.  54. 
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Fathers,  may  have  been  a  different  sect  from  the  Nicolai- 
tans  condemned  in  the  Revelations,  and  founded  by  a  to- 
tally different  person.  For  this  opinion  however  there  is 
not  the  slightest  evidence.  The  writer  who  goes  into  most 
detail  in  charging  Nicolas  the  Deacon  with  licentious  con- 
duct, is  Epiphanius":  but  Clement  of  Alexandria  relates  a 
very  different  story,  which,  though  not  free  from  indecency 
and  impropriety,  yet  acquits  Nicolas  of  sensual  indulgence''. 
In  another  place  he  says  expressly,  that  Nicolas  himself 
prohibited  all  gratification  of  sensual  pleasure  y.  It  should 
perhaps  be  mentioned,  that  neither  the  Greek  or  Latin 
church  have  ever  treated  Nicolas  the  Deacon  as  a  saint. 
Some  Avriters  have  had  recourse  to  etymological  conjectures 
in   order  to  account  for  the  name   of  Nicolaitans.     Thus 

Lightfoot  deduced  it  from  ^^7113'^^  Necola,  Let  us  eat  to- 
gether z.  Vitringa  observes,  that  NixoAao;,  which  signifies 
Victor  poptdi,  is  the  same  with  the  Hebrew  name  of  Ba- 
laam, Di^b^'  which  may  be  rendered  Dominus  pojndi^. 
Samuel  Crellius,  Avho  wrote  under  the  name  of  Artemoni- 
us^,  conceived  that  St.  John  alluded  to  the  Nicolaitans  in 
1  Epist.  iv.  4.  V.  5.  where  he  speaks  of  overcoming  the 
•world,  as  if  he  had  meant  to  say,  The  real  Nicolaitan,  the 
person  who  really  overcometh  the  world,  is  he  that  believeth 
that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.  Hence  he  imagined  that 
the  Nicolaitans  arrogated  to  themselves  this  name,  as  boast- 
ing that  they  had  overcome  the  world.  I  should  be  in- 
clined to  adopt  the  words  of  Spanheim  concerning  all  these 
conjectures,  who  speaks  of  that  of  Vitringa  asjrig'ida  allu- 
sio*^:  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  apostles  compared  the 


-  HcBr.  XXV. 

"  Strom.  III.  4.  p.  523.  He  is  followed  by  Theodoret,  Hcrr.  Fab.  III.  i. 
p.  226.  Spanheim,  Hist.  Cliristian.  Sac.  I.  14.  p.  575-  Basuage,  Annal.  Po- 
lit.  Eccles.  ad  an.  83.  p.  792.  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Jpost.  p.  370,  390.  Fleury, 
Hist.  Eccles.  II.  31.  p.  167. 

y  Strom.  II.  20.  p.  490,  491. 

^  Hor.  Heb.  in  Act.  vi.  5.  vol.  II.  p.  662.  et  ad  i  Cor.  vi.  12.  p.  756.  Itti- 
gius  agrees  with  Lightfoot. 

=>  Observ.  Sacr.  IV.  9.  32.  vol.  III.  p.  938.  Anacris  Apocalyps.  p.  34.  This 
resemblance  had  been  observed  before  by  Cocceins,  Cogitat.  in  Apoc.  ii.  6. 
who  conceived  the  papists  to  be  pretigiired  ;  and  by  Gurtlerus,  Si/stem.Theol. 
XXXIII.  3.  25.  p.  542.  and  by  M.  Hoffman,  who  understood  by  it  the  Roman 
empire.  (Chrouotax.  Apocalyp.  p.  135.)  See  also  Van  Till,  de  sensu  VII. 
Epistolarum  Apoc.  l\I)/sticn,  c.  2.  p.  748.  Langius,  Hceresiol.  Diss.  II,  18, 
19.  p.  19,  20.  Diss.  III.  2.  p.  20.  Janns,  de  Nicolaitis,  Sfc.  III.  16.  Michaelis, 
Tntrnd.XXVUl.  ^.  vol.  IV.  p.  360.  Eichorn,  in  Apoc.  p.  74.  Drusius,  «rf 
j'oces  N.  T.  p.  1 26.  Watcrlaud,  vol.  VI.  p.  1 1 1 . 

^  luitium  Evangelii  S.  Joannis  Apostoli  restitutum,  &c.  part.  II.  15.  2. 
p.  36 1. 

•^  Hist.  Christian.  Srec.  I.  14.  p-576.     Origen  explains  5ff/««»t  to  mean 
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followers  of  this  sect  with  the  followers  of  Balaam,  merely 
because  that  false  prophet  seduced  the  Israelites  to  eat  things 
sacrificed  to  idols. 

Rothius,  in  his  Dissertation  de  Nicolaifis,  (c.  IV.  1.) 
considers  this  sect  to  have  been  referred  to  in  Rom.  xiv.  15. 
2  Cor.  iv.  2.  2  Tim.  iii.  6.  Lightfoot  also  applied  to  them 
1  Cor.  vi.  12.  But  the  allusions  in  these  places  are  much 
too  vague  and  general  to  allow  us  to  attach  them  to  the 
Gnostics:  neither  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  Nicolaitans 
had  at  that  time  risen  into  notice.  They  may  have  begun 
to  shew  themselves  in  the  Neronian  persecution,  when  St. 
Paul  wrote  his  Second  Epistle  to  Timothy  :  but  I  should 
rather  fix  their  date,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  150,  at  a  later 
period,  and  nearer  to  the  end  of  the  first  century.  Euse- 
bius  speaks  of  this  heresy,  as  having  lasted  a  very  short 
time^l:  but  some  Nicolaitans  are  mentioned  as  being  in  Cy- 
prus in  the  time  of  Epiphanius^;  and  there  is  evidence  that 
they  left  descendants,  who  under  different  names  maintain- 
ed the  same  doctrines  and  practices.  Thus  the  Caiani  or 
Caianistae,  who  are  ranked  among  the  early  Gnostics  by 
Irenasus*^.  are  spoken  of  by  Tertullian  as  "  alii  NicolaitaeS." 
If  we  may  believe  Irenaeus,  who  is  followed  by  other  writers^, 
they  derived  their  name  from  the  strange  perversity  with 
which  they  singled  out  Cam,  Esau,  Corah,  Judas',  and 
such  like  characters,  as  objects  of  their  particular  regard. 
It  is  not  impossible  that  St.  John  himself  may  have  made 
his  allusion  to  Cain  in  his  First  Epistle,  iii.  12 — 15.  with 
reference  to  these  heretics.  We  may  learn  from  Origen, 
that  Christianity  continued  for  a  long  time  to  suffer  from 
such  persons  being  confounded  with  Christians:  for  when 
Celsus  brought  as  an  objection  that  the  Christians  were  di- 
vided into  many  sects,  Origen  replies,  "  Celsus  seems  to 
"  have  noticed  some  heresies,  which  do  not  even  am-ee  with 
"  us  in  bearing  the  name  of  Jesus.  Perhaps  he  has  heard  of 
"  the  heretics  called  Ophiani  and  Caiani,  or  whatever  other 
"  sect  there  may  be  which  is  totally  distinct  from  Jesus : 
"  but  this  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  accusations  against 

vanus populus.  In  Num.  xxiv.  3,  p.  273.  lb.  Horn.  XIV.  4.  p. 324.  So  does 
Jcrom  in  Ezech.  viii.  5. 

^  Eccles.  Hist.  Ill,  29. 

«  Vita  Epiphauii,  59.  vol.  II.  p.  370. 

f  I.  31.  p.  112.  See  also  Pseudo-Tcrtull.  de  Prescript.  47.  p.  220. 

8  De  Praescript.  t,^.  p.  214.  Epiphanius  also  deduces  lliem  from  the  Ni- 
colaitans and  Valentiuians.     See  Ittigius,  de  Hesresiarehis,  p.  114. 

''  Epiphau.  Har.  XXXVIII.  i.  p.  276.  Theodoret.  Hcer.  Fab.  I.  15.  p. 
206. 

>  Pbilastrius  states  that  the  Cerinthians  honoured  the  memory  of  Judas; 
but  I  know  of  no  other  writer  wlio  asserts  this. 
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"  the  Christians '^''  He  afterwards  notices  a  more  specific 
charge  brought  by  Celsus,  that  tlie  mysteries  of  the  Chris- 
tians resembled  those  of  the  Persians.  This  is  denied  by 
Origen,  who  observes,  that  Celsus  had  produced  no  proofs, 
and  then  adds,  "  I  conceive  that  he  has  made  his  statement 
"  from  mistaking  what  he  has  heard  of  a  very  obscure  sect 
"  called  Ophiani'."  Shortly  after  he  speaks  still  plainer, 
and  says  that  the  Ophiani  derived  their  name  from  honour- 
ing the  serpent,  as  having  first  communicated  to  man  a 
knowledge  of  good  and  evil ;  "  but  so  far  are  they  from 
"  being  Christians,  that  they  abuse  Jesus  no  less  than  Cel- 
"  sus  would  do;  and  no  person  is  allowed  to  join  their 
"  meetings,  till  he  has  uttered  curses  against  Jesus'^." 
Other  writers,  beside  Origen,  have  coupled  the  Ophitje 
with  the  Caiani,  and  Epiphanius  deduces  them  from  the 
Nicolaitans".  He  also  speaks  of  their  worshipping  the  ser- 
pent, and  calling  it  Christ.  The  latter  statement  may  well 
be  doubted  :  and  the  worship  of  the  serpent"  may  be  traced 
to  the  same  perversity  of  mind  which  led  the  Caiani  to 
single  out  Cain,  Judas,  Sec.  In  the  same  manner  they  may 
very  probably  have  selected  Balaam :  and  though  this  is 
not  mentioned  by  any  writer,  it  is  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  the  rest  of  their  system,  and  might  furnish  another 
reason  for  their  predecessors  the  Nicolaitans  being  com- 
pared to  Balaam.  Irenaeus  is  supposed  to  describe  the 
tenets  of  the  Ophitae  in  the  30th  chapter  of  his  first  book ; 
though  he  does  not  mention  them  by  name.  Origen  speaks 
of  Euphrates  as  a  leader  or  founder  of  the  sect  of  Ophi- 
aniP:  but  we  have  no  further  intimation  of  such  a  person, 
unless  he  is  the  same  Euphrates  who  is  named  by  Theo- 
doret  as  having  given  rise  to  the  heretics  called  Peratae'J. 
An  investigation  into  the  history  of  these  heretics  may  be 
seen  in  Matter,  Hist,  dii  Gnosticisme,  c.  3.  p.  180.  and  in 
Mosheim,  de  rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  62.  and  in  a  Ger- 
man work  published  by  him  upon  this  subject  in  1746 :  also 
in  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hceres.  II.  9-  p-  81.  Nean- 
der,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion,  part 
I.  p.  747. 

Some  writers  of  the  Church  of  Rome  have  supposed  the 

^  Cont.  Celsum,  III.  13.  P-45S-  '  lb.  VI.  24.  p.  648. 

">  lb.  28.  p.  651,  652.     See  also  VII.  40.  p.  722. 

"  Ha?r.  XXXVII.  i.  p.  268. 

»  Theodoret  says  that  the  followers  of  Marciou  worshipped  the  serpent, 
and  that  he  had  himself  found  a  brazen  serpent  which  was  used  in  their 
mysteries.  He  also  says  that  they  honoured  Cain,  which  shews  how  inti- 
mately the  ditfereni  sects  of  Gnostics  were  connected.  Har.  Fab.  I.  24. 
p.  210.  V  Cont.  Celsum,  VI.  28.  p.  652.  1  Haer.  Fab.  I.  17.  p.  206. 
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heresy  of  Nicolas  to  have  consisted  in  his  hving  with  his 
wife,  notwithstanding  his  clerical  office.  I  would  only  refer 
to  Petrus  Damiani,  vol.  III.  Op.  p.  180.  Baronius,  ad  an. 
68.  p.  647.  Calixtus,  de  Co?ijiig-io  Clericorum,  p.  194.  Can. 
19.  Concil.  Turon.  II.  (Coiicil.  Gal.  vol.  I.  p.  336.) 

Other  writers  have  thought,  that  the  Epistles  to  the  seven 
churches  are  not  to  be  treated  as  historical  documents,  but 
only  prophetical  allegories  ;  and  that  consequently  the  Ni- 
colaitans  never  existed  as  a  separate  heresy.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Cocceius,  Cog-it.  in  Jpoc.  II. 6.  who  was  answered 
and  refuted  by  Witsius,  de  sensu  Kjjist.  Apoc.  vol.  I.  Mis- 
cell,  p.  640.  The  same  hypothesis  was  maintained,  with 
respect  to  the  Nicolaitans,  by  J.  G.  Janus,  de  Nicolaitis  ex 
HcBreticoruni  Catalogo  exjnmgendis,  whose  arguments 
Avould,  I  should  think,  convince  few  persons.  A  masterly 
refutation  of  them  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim's  Dissertation, 
Devmnstratio  SectCR  Nicolaitarum.  Further  information 
concerning  the  Nicolaitans  may  be  found  in  Coteler's  note 
to  the  Apostolical  Constitutions,  VI.  8.  Ittigius,  de  Hcere- 
siarchis,  I.  9-  p.  87.  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  48. 
p.  314.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol.  II.  part.  I.  p.  74.  Bud- 
deus,  Eeclesia  ApostoUca,  p.  365.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj. 
p.  460.    Rothius^  de  Nicolaitis. 

NOTE  67.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  159. 
I  have  described  the  different  divisions  of  the  Docette  in 
note  13,  p.  287.  and  the  subject  is  investigated  with  much 
ingenuity  by  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  137.  519.  532.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  from  Irena?us  what  was  the  opinion 
of  Simon  Magus  upon  this  point,  since  he  represents  him  as 
identifying  himself  with  Jesus,  "  Et  descendisse  eum  (Si- 
''  monem)  transfiguratum,  et  assimilatum  Virtutibus,  et 
"  Potestatibus,  et  Angelis ;  ut  et  in  hominibus  homo  appa- 
"  reret  ipse,  quuin  non  esset  homo ;  et  passum  autem  in 
"  Juda?a  putatum,  quum  non  esset  passus ''.''''  Epiphanius 
also  describes  Simon  as  saying  of  himself,  TvxdovTa  [xy]  ttsttov- 
Sivoci,  aXXa.  dox.rj(rsi  jaovov^ :  and  the  same  statement  is  made 
by  Theodoret'.  I  have  already  given  reasons  for  believing 
this  to  be  a  misrepresentation:  and  since  there  is  no  evidence 
that  the  history  of  Jesus  made  any  impression  upon  Simon 
Magus  till  after  the  crucifixion,  he  may  easily  have  taught, 
as  I  have  supposed,  that  the  same  .Eon  which  had  resided 
in  Jesus,  resided  also  in  himself.  It  is  most  probable  that 
he  never  spoke  of  himself  as  the  person  who  appeared  to  be 

••  I.  23.  3.  p.  99.         '  Hser.  XXI.  i.  p.  55.         '  Hjei-.  Fab.  I.  1.  p.  192. 
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crucified :  but  the  same  notion  concerning  Matter,  which 
led  him  to  say  that  Jesus  suftei-ed  in  a])pearance  only,  may 
have  caused  him  also  to  say  of  himself  that  his  body  was 
not  substantial.  The  author  of  the  Recognitions  has  pre- 
served a  ridiculous  story  to  this  effect,  in  which  we  read  that 
a  rod  passed  through  the  body  of  Simon  as  through  smoke": 
and  this  view  of  the  subject  will  reconcile  many  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  history  of  Simon.  I  have  already  alluded  at 
p.  159.  to  the  opinion  of  Basilides  concerning  Simon  of  Gy- 
rene. Irenaeus  also  represents  Saturninus  as  saying,  "  Sal- 
"  vatorem  innatum  esse  et  incorporalem,  et  sine  flgura, 
"  putative  autem  visum  hominem ''."'"'  There  is  nothing  said 
here  of  Simon  Magus  being  identified  with  Jesus ;  and  it  is 
plain  that  Saturninus  meant  to  speak  only  of  Jesus  Christ. 
Though  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  did  not  adopt  the  fancy  of 
the  Docetag,  it  was  propagated  with  great  success  in  the 
second  century,  and  for  a  long  time  after.  I  have  already 
spoken  in  note  13,  of  Cerdon,  Marcion,  and  Valentinus,  as 
Docetse.  Epiphanius  also  mentions  the  Archonticiy,  who 
appear  to  have  commenced  in  the  second  century.  Manes, 
or  Manichaeus,  as  is  well  known,  adopted  the  same  senti- 
ments^: and  without  quoting  any  more  instances,  I  may 
observe  that,  according  to  the  Goran,  "  Jesus  was  privately 
"  withdrawn  into  heaven,  and  a  kind  of  image  was  fastened 
"  to  the  cross,  so  that  Jesus  did  not  die,  and  the  eyes  of  the 
*'  Jews  were  deceived  ^.'"  Beausobre  remarks^",  diat  the 
hypothesis  of  the  Docetag  was  mostly  embraced  by  the  Gen- 
tile Christians;  whereas  those  who  had  been  wholly  or  partly 
Jews,  preferred  the  other  notion,  that  Jesus  was  a  mere 
man,  upon  whom  Christ  descended  at  his  baptism.  This 
remark  is  confirmed  by  the  cases  of  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  could  be  established  as  a  general 
principle,  or  be  traced  to  any  probable  cause.  Wolfius  has 
observed,  tliat  the  error  of  the  Docetse  was  embraced  by  all 
the  heretics  who  held  the  notion  of  two  principles^:  and  the 
observation  is  partly  true,  if  we  understand  him  to  mean 
that  all  were  Docetse  who  denied  that  God  could  in  any 
way  be  connected  with  Matter.  There  is  reason,  however, 
to  suppose  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  held  the  latter  notion  : 

"    II.   II.  "I.  24.   2.    p.   100,    lOI. 

y  Hser.  XL.  8.  p.  298.  '^  See  p.  294. 

"  See  Grotius,  de  Verir.  VI.  3.  Alex.  Morns,  Diatrib.  nd  Emkim.  liii. 
p.  33.  who  says  that  the  Mahometans  believe  Joseph  of  Aritnathaea  to  have 
been  crucified  instead  of  Jesus. 

>>  Vol.  I.  p.  378. 

'  Manichaeisnins  ante  Manichfeos.  TI.  51.  p.  208.  Buddeus  has  shewn  how 
the  two  notions  were  connected,  Ecclea.Jpost.  p.  566. 
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and  yet  they  were  not  Docetae :  so  that  the  remark  of  Wol- 
fius  must  be  received  with  some  limitation.  In  addition  to 
the  Docetae,  whom  I  have  named,  he  mentions  the  Marco- 
siani,  Ophitae,  Sethiani,  &c.  :  and  the  passage  will  furnish 
the  reader  with  references  to  several  authors  who  have  illus- 
trated this  subject.  The  learned  are  not  agreed  as  to  the* 
time  when  the  name  of  Docetce  was  first  applied  to  these 
heretics.  It  was  used  by  Serapion^,  who  flourished  about 
the  year  180  ;  and  by  Clement  of  Alexandrian^,  who  lived 
at  the  same  period  :  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  Ittigiusf  and 
BuddeusS  that  the  term  was  not  in  conmion  use  before  that 
time.  I  would  observe,  however,  that  Clement's  words 
might  lead  us  to  think  that  the  sect  had  been  known  for 
some  time  vmder  that  name.  The  same  writer  speaks  of 
Julius  Cassianus  as  6  t^j  toKy]rsuo;  'i^ap^cov^,  which  we  can 
only  understand  to  mean  that  he  was  a  leader  or  principal 
man  among  the  Docetae  :  for  he  speaks  of  him  as  proceed- 
ing from  the  school  of  Valentinus,  which  fixes  his  date  to 
the  middle  of  the  second  century.  These  heretics  were  also 
called  Phantasiasta?  and  Phantasiodocetae  :  and  Le  Moynei 
has  thought  that  the  term  Anthropomorphi  was  applied  to 
them  by  Ignatius,  in  his  Epistle  to  the  SmyrnEeansl^  :  but 
though  Ignatius  is  certainly  speaking  of  the  Doceta?  in  that 
place,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  used  this  term  with 
reference  to  the  Imman  form  of  Jesus,  but  merely  to  desig- 
nate these  heretics  as  beasts  in  a  liumanjbrm. 

Beside  the  authors  to  whom  I  have  already  referred,  the 
reader  will  find  much  information  concerning  the  Docetae  in 
Forbes,  Instruct.  Hist.  Theol.  II.  1.  p.  77.  Petavius, 
Dogmat.  Tlieol.  tom.  IV.  de  Incarn.  I.  4.  p.  14.  Buddeus, 
de  Chrtsto  vere  cruci  ajfixo,  apud  Leonhard.  Meditat.  Sacr. 
p.  146.  Milles's  edition  of  Cyril.  Hierosol.  1703.  p.  51. 
Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  337. 

NOTE  68.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  165. 
The  passage,  to  which  I  have  referred  in  Ignatius,  is  as 
follows  :  "  They  abstain  from  the  Eucharist  and  from 
"  prayer,  because  they  do  not  acknowledge  that  the  Eu- 
"  charist  is  the  flesh  of  Jesus  Christ,  which  suffered  for  our 
"  sins,  which  the  Father  in  his  goodness  raised.  Now  they, 
"  who  speak  against  the  gift  of  God,  die  in  the  midst  of 
"  their  disputes :  but  it  were  better  for  them  to  celebrate 

•'  Apud  Ens.  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  12.  <=  Strom.  VII.  17.  p.  900. 

<■  De  Haeresiarchis,  II.  10.  p.  184.  e  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  557. 

''  Strom.  III.  13.  p.  552.  i  Not.  ad  Var.  Sacr.  vol.  II".  p.  409. 
^  §•  4.  P-  .^5- 
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"  the  Agape^^  that  they  may  also  partake  of  the  resurrec- 
*'  tion"'/"'  The  context  shews,  that  Ignatius  was  here 
speaking  of  the  Docetae.  The  whole  Epistle  indeed  is  full 
of  allusions  to  them.  It  begins  with  speaking  oi  the  cross 
and  the  blood  of  Christ,  "  who  was  truly  of  the  line  of 
"  David  according  to  the  flesh, — truly  born  of  a  Virgin, — 
"  truly  nailed  to  the  cross  in  the  jlesh  for  us  in  the  time  of 

*'  Pontius  Pilate  and  Herod  the  Tetrarch. For  he  suf- 

"  fered  all  these  things  for  our  sakes,  that  we  may  be  saved: 
"  and  he  truly  suffered,  as  he  also  truly  raised  himself:  not 
"  as  some  unbelievers  say,  that  he  suffered  in  appearance^ 
"  (to  SoxsTv),  they  themselves  being  [Christians]  in  appear- 
"  ance :  and  according  to  their  opinions,  so  shall  it  happen 
"  to  themselves,  being  not  members  of  the  body'^,  and 
"  devilish.  For  I  know  and  believe  that  he  was  in  the  Jlesh 
"  after  the  resurrection :  and  when  he  came  to  Peter  and 
"  the  rest,  he  said  to  them,  Take,  handle  me,  and  see ;  for 
"  /  am  not  an  incorporeal  spirit:  and  immediately  they 

"  touched  him,  &c. and  after  his  resurrection,  he  ate 

"  and  drank  with  them,  as  being jlcshly ,  although  spiritually 
"  united  to  the  Father."  He  then  exhorts  them  to  avoid 
the  holders  of  a  contrary  opinion,  "  for  if  these  things  were 
"  done  by  our  Lord  in  appearance,  I  also  am  a  prisoner  in 

"  appearance  only. What  does  it  profit  me,  if  a  man 

"  praises  me,  but  blasphemes  my  Lord,  not  acknoivledging 
"  that  he  had  a  fleshly  body  f — Let  no  man  be  deceived — 
"  unless  they  believe  in  the  blood  of  Christ,  they  will  be 
"  condemned — they  care  not  for  the  Agape°,  neither  for 
"  the  widow,  nor  the  orphan,  nor  the  afflicted,  &c. :"  then 
follow  the  words  quoted  above  concerning  the  Eucharist : 
and  we  must  certainly  infer  from  the  whole  Epistle,  that 
the  Docetas  were  making  great  efforts  at  Smyrna  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  second  century,  and  that  they  did  not  believe 
the  bread  and  wine  to  represent  the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  P.     It  is  possible  that  allusion  may  be  made  to  the 

'  Coteler  recommends  this  translation  of  u.ya'zav,  which  is  probal)Iy  used  in 
botli  its  senses  as  denoting  that  tlie  Christians  met  together,  not  only  to  eat 
the  Lord's  supper,  but  with  loving  and  charitable  hearts  one  toward  another. 
This  may  furnish  another  instance  against  Beausobre's  remark,  quoted  in 
p.  456. 

"'  Ad  Smyrn.  7.  p.  30. 

"  ' A (Tffl^a TO/ J,  in  allusion,  as  I  conceive,  to  their  not  believing  Jesus  to  have 
had  a  body,  and  to  their  not  being  themselves  members  of  Christ's  mystical 
body  or  cliurch. 

"  crj^i  aya-Tn;.  Here  again  I  conceive  that  allusion  is  made  to  the  two  ob- 
jects for  which  the  Agapee  were  held,  the  celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  and 
contributions  for  the  poor. 

p  In  the  Epistle  ad  iMitgiies,  9.  p.  20.  we  find  ^iwi  '/i/u.av  avsrsiXsv  §/  aurov, 
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same  opinions  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  where  we  read, 
Let  us  consider  one  another  to  provoJce  u7ito  love  {ayam^v) 
and  to  good  works,  notjbrscikmg  the  assembling  of  ourselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is,  x.  24,  25.  Other  pas- 
sages in  Ignatius,  which  contain  express  allusions  to  the 
Docetae,  will  be  found  in  the  Epistles  ad  Magnes.  11.  p.  20. 
ad  Trail.  9.  p.  23 :  10.  p.  24. 

It  will  perhaps  be  said,  that  if  the  institution  of  the 
Eucharist  furnished  such  a  strong  argument  against  the 
Docetae,  it  is  singular  that  St.  John,  who  wrote  so  plainly 
against  those  heretics,  omitted  this  history  altogether  in  his 
Gospel.  To  which  I  would  answer,  that  it  is  acknowledged 
to  have  been  the  object  of  St.  John,  not  to  repeat  what  the 
other  evangelists  had  said,  but  to  supply  what  they  had 
omitted.  Now  all  the  three  others  had  mentioned  the  insti- 
tution of  the  Eucharist,  and  St.  John  confirms  their  narra- 
tion by  alluding  to  the  feast  at  which  it  was  instituted,  xiii. 
2,  4,  12,  23,  26  :  but  though  he  does  not  himself  repeat 
this  fact,  yet  he  has  supplied  another  remarkable  refutation 
of  the  Docetas  in  the  sixth  chapter  of  his  Gospel,  where  our 
Saviour  speaks  so  strongly  of  his  flesh  and  blood  being  eaten. 
We  need  not  enter  into  the  discussion,  whether  he  spoke  in 
this  place  with  reference  to  the  future  institution  of  the 
sacrament,  or  no.  Whether  we  take  the  affirmative  with 
the  Romanists,  or  the  negative  with  most  protestants,  still 
upon  any  hypothesis  our  Saviour  would  not  have  spoken 
symbolically  of  his  flesh  and  blood,  if  he  had  not  really 
possessed  those  material  parts  of  a  human  body :  and  St. 
John  may  well  be  conceived  to  have  introduced  this  dis- 
course, with  a  view  to  expose  the  errors  of  his  Gnostic 
opponents.  Having  collected  those  passages  in  the  early 
Fathers,  where  allusion  is  made  to  the  expressions  in  John 
vi.  I  may  briefly  mention,  that  the  Eucharist  was  not  sup- 
posed to  be  prefigured  in  them  by  Clement  of  Alexandria, 
Pcedag.  I.  6.  p.  121, 123, 1251.  by  Origen,  in  Levit.  Hom. 
VII.  5.  vol.  II.  p.  225.  in  Psalm.  Ixxvii.  25.  p.  771. 
cxviii.  171.  p.  817,  818.  in  Joan.  tom.  I.  23.  vol.  IV. 
p.  23.  by  Cyprian.  Testimon.  III.  25.  p.  314.  by  Eusebius, 
de  Eccles.  ' Theol.  III.  12.  p.  179,  180.  by  Athanasius, 
Epist.  VI.  ad  Serap.  19.  p.  709,  710.     If  the  reader  will 


xri)  Tou  ^avarou  ccuTtiv,  ov  tivi;  u^vouvrai,  and  the  Latin  translation  has — et  mor- 
tem ipsius,  f/uem  quidam  negaut.  The  ancient  version  has  quod ;  but  [ 
should  rather  write  t/tutm.     The  Docetaj  arc  certainly  intended. 

4  See  also  the  Excerpta  of  Tlieodotus,  at  the  end  of  Clem.  Alex.  §.  13. 
p   971. 
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refer  to  these  passages,  be  will  perhaps  conclude,  that  the 
Fathers  were  not  in  the  liabit  of  interpreting  the  expres- 
sions in  John  vi.  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist. 

NOTE  69.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  170. 
The  reader  may  wish  to  see  this  absurd  story  as  quoted 
by  Beausobre""  from  an  apocryphal  work  of  Leucius,  who 
lived  in  the  second  century.  St.  John  is  made  to  say,  "  that 
"  having  touched  Jesus  Christ,  he  had  sometimes  found 
"  him  to  have  a  material  and  solid  body,  but  that  at  other 
"  times  he  had  found  it  to  be  immaterial  and  incorporeal, 
"  and  in  short  a  mere  nothing.  Having  observed  the  Lord, 
"  when  he  walked  upon  the  ground,  he  had  never  been 
"  able  to  discover  any  trace  of  his  steps ;  that  when  he  was 
"  invited  to  the  house  of  a  certain  Pharisee,  they  gave  him, 
"  like  the  rest,  his  portion  of  bread ;  but  that  instead  of 
"  eating  it,  he  distributed  it  to  his  disciples.""  The  same  story 
appears  to  be  noticed  in  a  Latin  Commentary  upon  the 
First  Epistle  of  St.  John,  which  is  ascribed  to  Clement  of 
Alexandria  s;  "  It  is  reported  among  the  traditions,  that 
"  John,  when  he  touched  the  external  body  of  Jesus,  put 
"  his  hand  in  deep,  and  that  no  firmness  of  flesh  resisted 
"  him,  but  it  made  way  for  his  hand."  It  was  for  this  rea- 
son, as  the  commentator  continues,  that  St.  John  used  the 
expressions  in  his  First  Epistle.  Origen  has  preserved  a 
tradition,  that  our  Saviour  appeared  differently  to  different 
persons  t.  I  may  mention  in  this  place,  that  the  pas- 
sage concerning  Jesus  sweating  blood  was  expunged  from 
some  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel,  xxii.  44".  This  was 
probably  done  by  the  Docetje ;  and  they  may  have  led  the 
way  to  that  interpretation  of  the  passage,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  some  of  the  Fathers,  who  did  not  conceive  our 
Saviour  to  have  sweated  blood,  but  only  drops  as  thick  as 
blood  ^. 

NOTE  70.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  171. 

I  allow  however,  that  the  authority  for  the  heart  of  our 
Saviour  being  pierced  is  of  some  antiquity.  In  the  treatise, 
de  duplici  Martyrio^  which  has  been  falsely  ascribed  to  Cy- 
prian, we  read,  "  quidquid  resederat  in  corde  sanguinis, 
"  emisit  ut  nos  confirmaremur  y."     A  legend  of  the  middle 

■■  Vol.  I.  p.  386.  '  Op.  p.  1009.  '  in  Mat.  vol.  III.  p.  906.  §.  100. 

"  Epiphan.  Ancor.  31.  vol.  II.  p.  36.    Some  MSS.  omit  it. 
■^  See  Testimonies  of  tlie  Ante-Nicenc  Fathers,  N".  297. 
y  Ad  calcem  Cypriani,  Op.  p.  cclvii.    The  writer  professes  in  c.  lo.  that 
240  years  had  elapsed  since  the  time  of  Christ. 
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ages,  called  the  Visions  of  St.  Bridget^  represents  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  saying,  "  Then  it  seemed  to  me,  as  if  my  heart 
"  was  pierced,  when  I  saw  the  heart  of  my  dearest  son 
"  pierced:""  I.  10.  p.  17.  ed.  1611.  and  again,  "  He  was 
"  pierced  so  bitterly  and  cruelly  iii  the  heart,  that  the 
"  piercer  did  not  cease,  until  the  spear  touched  the  side, 
"  and  both  parts  of  the  heart  were  on  the  spear:"  II.  21. 
p.  130.  and  again,  "  The  side  being  opened,  and  the  spear 
"  drawn  out,  blood  appeared  on  the  point  of  a  kind  of 
"  brown  colour,  that  we  might  understand  from  this  that 
"  the  heart  was  transfixed :"  IV.  70.  p.  272.  In  some  an- 
cient offices  of  the  Romish  church  we  also  meet  with  the 
following  verses ; 

Dulcis  hasta,  latus  Dei, 
Te  replevil  sanguine, 
Dulcis  mucro  per  cor  Dei 
V'olvitur  in  flumine. 

Si  cor  habes  maculatum, 
Inspice  vuhius  tarn  latum 
Cordis  ejus,  illinc  fluit 
Unda  quae  sordes  abluit. 

When  the  Sultan  Bajazet  sent  part  of  this  very  spear  to 
Pope  Innocent  VIII.  in  1492,  a  comparison  was  written 
between  this  relic  and  the  vest  without  seam  by  Marcus 
Vigerius,  bishop  of  Pra?neste,  in  which  he  says  of  the  spear, 
*'  It  did  not  touch  the  extremities  only,  like  the  vest,  but 
"  the  centre  and  most  noble  part  of  his  most  holy  body; 
"  or  perhaps  it  touched  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  the 
"  heart  itself;  to  which  at  the  death  of  Christ,  when  the 
"  rest  of  his  body  was  exhausted,  all  the  vigour  of  the  vital 
"  moisture  retired  as  to  a  citadel  and  its  own  home,  from 
"  which  cause  perhaps  blood  and  water  followed  the  spear:*" 
and  again,  "  The  iron  was  covered  with  water,  which  it 
"  brought  from  the  innermost  fountain  of  the  heart ;  and 
"  from  a  shining  point  it  became  red  and  bloody,  died  in 
"  his  royal  and  priestly  blood.*"  The  same  notion  was 
maintained  by  Fr.  Collius,  a  Milanese  divine,  in  a  work 
which  he  wrote  de  Sanguine  Christi. 

With  respect  to  water  being  contained  in  the  pericar- 
dium, the  fact  is  asserted  by  Hippocrates,  or  whoever  was 
the  author  of  the  work  de  Corde^.,  and  by  Galen,  1.  V.  de 
Locis  affectis  '^.  Of  modern  writers,  G.  Bertinus  states  that 
"  Pericardium  continet  aquosum  humorem,  ut  cor  calidissi- 

'  Tom.  IV.  p.  269.  ed.  1639.  "  Cap.  2.  torn.  VII.  p.  480. 
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"  mum  viscus  eo  veluti  rore  madeat  et  facilius  palpitet.  In 
"  vulnere  cordis  cum  hie  humor  aquosus  effluit,  statim  mors 
"  consequitur.  Unde  evangelistas,  Sic^."  Ern.  Tremellius 
also,  in  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  made  this  com- 
ment upon  the  words  of  St.  John,  *'  Hoc  vulnere  plene 
"  facta  fuit  mortis  Christi  fides.  Nam  eff'usa  aqua  ex  hoc 
"  vulnere  indicavit  ferrum  usque  in  pericardion  penetrasse, 
"  illius  videlicet  aquas  conceptaculum,  quo  vulnerato  necesse 
"  est  onme  animal  protinus  mori."  Beza,  Grotius,  and 
other  commentators,  have  said  the  same  thing :  and  the 
names  of  some  medical  writers  will  be  found  below,  who 
have  asserted,  that  water  is  formed  in  the  pericardium  at 
death<^.  These  authorities,  however,  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
to  convince  us,  that  this  took  place  at  the  crucifixion.  Some 
of  the  writers  seem  merely  to  have  argued  from  the  parti- 
cular case  of  our  Saviour:  others  of  them,  though  they 
speak  of  water  being  thus  formed,  do  not  offer  this  as  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty :  and  all  of  them  may  be  said  to 
have  written  in  an  age,  when  anatomical  science  was  very 
imperfectly  understood. 

The  early  Fathers,  as  I  have  observed,  saw  the  matter  in 
a  very  different  light.  They  looked  upon  it  as  something 
entirely  preternatural :  and  in  their  desire  to  give  it  a  mys- 
tical interpretation,  they  connected  it  with  the  two  sacra- 
ments, or  with  the  water  and  blood  mentioned  in  1  John 
V.  6.  Apollinaris,  who  was  bishop  of  Hierapolis  about  the 
year  170,  wrote  a  work  de  Paschate,  in  which  he  speaks  of 
Jesus  "  being  pierced  in  his  side,  and  shedding  out  of  his 
"  side  the  two  instruments  of  restoring  our  purification, 
"  water  and  blood,  Avord  and  spirit  '^.''*'  Tertullian,  after 
speaking  of  the  baptism  of  blood  or  martyrdom,  as  well  as 
that  of  water,  says,  "  These  two  baptisms  he  put  forth 
"  from  the  wound  of  his  pierced  side,  in  order  that  they 
"  who  believed  in  his  blood,  should  be  washed  with  water ; 
"  and  that  they  who  were  washed  with  water,  should 
"  also  drink  his  blood  s."  In  another  place  he  makes  the 
same  remark,  and  says,  "  Whence  also  there  flowed  from 
"  the  wound  in  our  Lord's  side,  water  and  blood,  the  in- 
"  strument  (parafura)  of  both  sacraments  f."     Hippolytus 

''  Mcdicina  libris  XX.  iiiethodice  absoluta,  V.  9.  p.  90. 

■^  Aud.  Laurentius,  Hist,  ^natom.  lib.  IX.  de  Organis  vitalibus.  Nic. 
Nancelius,  Anulogia  Microcosmi  ad  Macrocosmon,  IV.  10.  p.  515.  And. 
Vesalius,  de  hiimani  Corporis  Fabrica,  VI.  8.  p.  728.  G.  L.  IJIasins,  Co7n- 
ment.  in  Veslingii  Syntagma  Anatom.  p.  132.  Th.  Bartliolinus,  </<?  Z/W/e/e 
Christi  aperto.    Scbneideriis,  de  Caturrhis,  II.  4.  p.  42.  et  9.  p.  93. 

•i  Routh,  Reliq.  Sucr.  vol  I.  p.  151.  See  particularly  Dr.  Routb's  note  ad  I. 

«  De  Baptismo  16.  p.  230.  •■  De  Pudicitia,  22.  p.  575. 
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observes,  "  The  body  of  our  Lord  supplied  both  to  the 
"  world,  the  sacred  blood,  and  the  holy  water :  and  his 
"  body,  when  dead  according  to  the  custom  of  men,  has  in 
"  itself  a  mighty  power  of  life.  For  things  which  are  not 
"  poured  forth  from  dead  bodies,  these  were  poured  forth 
"  from  his,  blood  and  water ;  that  we  might  know,  how 
"  great  a  vital  efficacy  the  power  which  dwelt  in  his  body 
"  possessed,  so  that  the  dead  body  itself  did  not  appear  like 
"  to  other  dead  bodies,  and  might  povir  forth  to  us  the  causes 
"  of  life  S."  Origen  makes  a  similar  observation,  when  he 
says,  "  Blood  congeals  in  other  dead  bodies,  and  pure  water 
"  does  not  flow  from  them :  but  the  case  of  the  dead  body 
"  of  Jesus  was  extraordinary,  and  blood  and  water  were 
"  poured  from  his  sides  even  when  deadh.*"  In  a  work 
ascribed  (but  probably  without  reason)  to  Athanasius,  we 
read,  "  He  was  pierced  in  no  other  part,  but  in  his  side, 
"  from  which  there  flowed  water  and  blood ;  that  since  de- 
"  ceit  formerly  came  by  the  woman  who  was  formed  out  of 
"  the  side,  so  by  the  side  of  the  second  Adam  there  might 
"  be  redemption  and  purification  of  the  former  ;  redemption 
"  by  the  blood,  and  purification  by  the  water '."  Epipha- 
nius  details  the  mystery  at  greater  length,  and  increases  it 
by  repeating  the  story,  which  other  writers  have  preserved, 
that  Adam  was  buried  on  Calvary  k  :  "  upon  which  hill  our 
"  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified,  and  by  the  blood  and 
"  water  which  flowed  from  his  side  when  pierced,  he  shewed 
"  enigmatically  our  salvation,  beginning  at  the  first  origin 
"  of  our  race  and  sprinkling  the  remains  of  our  first  parent, 
"  that  he  might  shew  to  us  the  sprinkling  of  his  blood,  for 
"  the  purification  of  our  defilements  and  of  our  souls  when 
"  they  repent ;  and  as  a  prefiguration  of  the  purifying  of 
"  the  filth  of  our  sins,  the  water  was  poured  out  upon  him 
"  who  lay  under  the  spot  and  was  buried,  that  he  and  we 
"  his  descendants  might  have  hope  K"  In  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  the  work  de  duplici  Marty rio,  it  is  said, 
"  It  was  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  that  blood  and 
"  water  flowed  from  the  side  of  a  dead  body,  that  the  triple 
"  testimony  might  be  complete.  He  poured  forth  his  whole 
"  Spirit,  that  we  might  breathe  again;  whatever  remained  of 
"  zoatery  humouv,  he  strained  out,  that  we  might  be  washed; 

8  Horn,  de  duobus  Latronibus,  vol.  I.  p.  281.      '■  Coat.  Cels.  II.  36.  p.  416. 

'  Dc  Pass,  et  Cruce  Domini,  25.  vol.  II.  p.  100. 

^  Origen  says  tbat  he  liad  beard  tbis  tradition.  In  Mttt.  126.  vol.  III.  p. 
920.  See  also  the  Pseiido-.\tliauasius  referred  to  in  tbe  last  note,  i  2.  p.  90. 
Qusest.  ad  Antiocbuni  (inter  Op.  Atbanas.  vol.  II.  p.  279  )  Bibliotb.  Patr. 
Gallandii,  vol.  V.  p.  215. 

'  Haer.  XLVI.  5.p.  394,395. 
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"  whatever  blood  had  settled  in  the  heart,  he  put  forth,  that 
'*  we  might  be  strengthened."  Similar  interpretations  may 
be  seen  in  another  work  ascribed  to  Cyprian  "^ ;  in  Jerom", 
in  Chrysostom  °,  in  Augustin  P,  &c.  &c. ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  shew,  that  the  Fathers  considered  themselves 
at  liberty  to  adopt  any  fanciful  interpretation  of  this  passage 
which  they  pleased,  and  that  they  had  no  notion  of  it  being 
intended  as  a  proof  that  Jesus  was  actually  dead.  Mo- 
dern writers  have  been  divided  as  to  the  question,  whether 
the  presence  of  water  was  natural  or  preternatural,  or  whe- 
ther the  two  sacraments  were  prefigured  or  no :  and  refer- 
ences may  be  found  to  their  different  opinions  in  the  Dis- 
sertation of  J.  Ch.  Ritterus,  de  Aqua  ex  Christi  Latere  pro- 
Jl'uente,  and  in  thatof  J.  A.Quenstedt,<i<?  Vulneribus  Christie. 
In  considering  St.  John  to  have  recorded  this  phenome- 
non, with  a  view  to  refute  the  Docetse,  I  am  perhaps  ex- 
pressing an  opinion  which  may  appear  new  :  and  I  shall 
therefore  state,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  looked  upon  the 
passage  decidedly  in  this  light.  Irenaeus  brings  several  ar- 
guments, deduced  from  the  life  of  Jesus,  against  the  Do- 
cetae  :  he  mentions  his  taking  food,  his  being  hungry,  his 
being  fatigued ;  and  after  naming  many  things,  which  Jesus 
would  not  have  done,  if  he  had  not  had  a  real  body,  he 
ends  thus,  "  Neither  would  blood  and  water  have  come  out, 
"  when  his  side  was  pierced :  for  all  these  things  are  tokens 
"  of  flesh  (a  real  body),  which  he  assumed  from  the  earth  "■." 
Origen  also,  though  he  pronounced  the  blood  and  water  to 
be  something  extraordinary,  uses  it  in  another  place  as  con- 
clusive against  those  who  said  that  our  Saviour  had  not  a 
material  but  a  spiritual  body  :  he  follows  Irenaeus  in  alleging 
many  other  proofs,  and  then  says,  "  We  must  also  think 
"  the  same  of  the  blood  and  water  which  proceeded  from 
"  his  side,  when  the  soldier  pierced  it  with  a  spear  s."  Atha- 
nasius,  when  he  is  maintaining  the  reality  of  Christ''s  human 
nature,  observes,  "  We  may  also  perceive  what  I  have  said 
"  in  that  which  took  place  at  the  crucifixion  ;  how  our  Sa- 

■"  De  Rebaptismate,  p.  364. 

"  Epist.  LXIX.  ad  Oceanum,  6.  vol.  I.  p.  418. 

o  In  Joan.  Horn.  LXXXV.  3.  vol.  VITI.  p.  507. 

1'  Serm.  V.  de  Luct.  Jacob,  vol.  V.  p.  30.  de  Civitate  Dei,  XXII.  17.  vol. 
VII.  p.  679. 

'1  Both  these  Dissertations  are  printed  in  the  Thesaurus  Theologico-Philo- 
log.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacri.  I  would  add  Basuage,  Annul,  ad  an.  7,7,. 
§.  26.  Lampe  in  Joan.  xix.  34.  Gregory  XIII.  said  that  water  ought  to  be 
mixed  with  the  wine  in  the  Eucharist,  because  both  flowed  from  our  Saviour's 
side.    Rittcri,  Diss.  41. 

"■  III.  22.  2.  p.  219.  See  also  IV.  ^^.  2.  p.  271,  where  there  is  the  same 
argument. 

»  In  Epist.  ad  Gal.  vol.  IV.  p.  691. 

H  h  4 
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"  viour  demonstrated  the  reality  of  his  body  by  putting 
"  forth  the  blood  ;  and  by  the  addition  of  the  water,  he 
"  shewed  his  unpolluted  purity,  and  that  it  was  the  body  of 
"  God  ^'^  In  the  same  work,  when  refuting  the  same  here- 
tics, he  speaks  of  "  the  reality  of  his  body  being  proved  at 
"  the  crucifixion,  by  the  effusion  of  the  blood.""  Waterland 
was  decidedly  of  opinion,  that  St.  John  meant  to  refute  the 
Docetaj  by  bearing  record  of  the  blood  and  water,  though 
he  connects  it,  erroneously  as  I  conceive,  with  the  blood 
and  water  mentioned  in  1  John  v.  6.  (vol.  V.  p.  190.)  Ber- 
tholdt  has  also  supposed  that  St.  John  in  this  passage  in- 
tended to  refute  the  Docetae. 

NOTE  71.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  172. 

It  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  writers,  to  whom  I  re- 
ferred at  the  beginning  of  the  last  note,  and  who  speak  of  the 
heart  of  our  Saviour  being  pierced,  intended  to  assert  that 
it  was  the  left  side  which  was  pierced.  Ritterus  says  in  his 
Dissertation,  "  Sunt,  qui  sinistrum  defendere  conantur,  et 
"  ex  mente  veterum  quorundam,  qui  cor  Christi  laesum  fu- 
"  isse  dicunt.  At  falso  nituntur  principio,  ac  si  cor  in  si- 
"  nistra  lateris  parte  esset  positum.  Est  enim  quoad  basin  hi 
*'  medio,  ut  docet  Bartholinus  in  Institut.  Anatom.  II.  O."" 
Without  dwelling  longer  upon  this  point,  I  would  observe, 
that  some  ancient  writers  conceived  both  sides  to  have  been 
pierced,  or  that  the  spear  passed  through  both,  and  blood 
issued  from  one  orifice,  and  water  from  the  other.  Eusta- 
thius,  bishop  of  Antioch,  is  quoted  by  Theodoret,  as  speak- 
ing of  "  the  pierced  sides  *"  of  our  Saviour.  Among  the 
poems  of  Prudentius  we  find  the  following  expression, 

Ipse  loci  est  Dominus,  laterum  cui  vulnere  utroque 
Hinc  criior  effusus  fliixit,  et  inde  latex  "  ; 

and  in  an  epigram  by  the  same  or  another  Prudentius,  we 
read, 

Trajectus  per  utrumque  latiis,  laticem  atque  cruorem 
Christus  agit ;  sanguis  victoria,  lympha  iavacrum  est^. 

In  another  poem  he  speaks  of  "  costarum  vulnera  Y  :"  and 
Pope  Leo  I.  mentions  "the  wounds  of  his  side  ^  f '  which 
expressions  perhaps  gave  rise  to  the  diflSculty  of  deciding, 
whether  Christ's  wounds  were  five  or  six  ;  a  question  which 
has  been  very  gravely  discussed  by  writers  of  the  Romish 
church,  and  Cornelius  a  Lapide  as  gravely  decides,  that 

»  Cout.  Apollin.  I.  i8.  p.  9.^7.  '  Dial.  I.  vol.  IV.  p.  37. 

"  Peiistepli.  Hymn.  VIII.  15.  >'  Diptychon.  42. 

y  Apotheos.  220.  ^  Epist.  XCVIII.3. 
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both  opinions  are  probable^.  It  is  perhaps  more  worthy  of 
remark,  that  at  the  celebration  of  the  mass,  the  host  is  so 
placed  with  respect  to  the  cup,  that  it  may  represent  the 
blood  flowing;  from  the  right  side.  This  custom  was  ordered 
as  long  ago  as  by  Ivo,  bishop  of  Chartres,  in  the  eleventh 
century,  who  says,  "  Hostia,  quae  juxta  calicem  consigna- 
"  tur,  sic  debet  esse  posita,  ut  sua  et  calicis  positione  dex- 
"  trum  Christi  latus  repraesentet '\"  Innocent  III.  who 
was  pope  from  1198  to  1216,  also  gives  the  same  directions: 
"  Calix  ponitur  ad  dextrum  latus  oblatse,  quasi  sanguinem 
"  suscepturus,  qui  de  latere  Christi  dextro  creditur  vel  cer- 
"  nitur  profluxisse  ^/^  I  nuiy  mention  also,  that  St.  Fran- 
cis, who  is  believed  by  the  Romanists  to  have  had  the  five 
wounds  of  Christ  impressed  miraculously  upon  his  body,  is 
expressly  said  to  have  received  the  mark  of  the  lance  on  his 
right  side<l.  With  respect  to  paintings,  which  represent 
our  Savioiu-  after  the  crucifixion,  I  need  only  mention  three 
which  are  among  the  most  celebrated  ;  the  Descent  fi'om 
the  Cross,  by  Daniel  di  Volterra ;  the  same  subject  by  Reu- 
bens; and  the  Interment,  or,  as  it  is  couunonly  called,  the 
three  Maries,  by  Annibal  Carracci.  In  both  of  these,  the 
wound  is  on  the  right  side :  and  I  know  of  no  exception  to 
this  rule  among  the  earlier  painters.  Those  of  a  more  mo- 
dern date  have,  I  believe,  changed  the  practice  :  and  they 
either  place  the  wound  on  the  left  side,  or  they  have  fol- 
lowed the  caution  of  Lucas  Cranach,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished German  painters  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who 
being  asked  why  he  had  omitted  the  wound  in  our  Saviour''s 
side,  replied,  "  that  no  divine  had  proved  to  him  out  of 
"  scripture  what  was  its  proper  place." 

I  have  perhaps  gone  too  minutely  into  this  question,  which 
after  all  is  of  very  little  importance.  But  the  removal  of 
error  is  always  of  some  consequence  :  and  it  has  been  so 
often  and  so  generally  asserted,  that  the  words  of  St.  John 
demonstrate  the  death  of  Jesus,  that  I  was  anxious  to  shew 
how  entirely  destitute  such  a  notion  is  of  all  ancient  author- 
ity. Other  writers  upon  this  subject  are  Gretserus,  de 
Cruce  Christi.    Faesius,  de  Vulneribus  Christi.    Collins,  de 

"  So  absurd  were  tlie  arguments  aclmitted  on  liotli  sides  of  this  question, 
that  Hierouymiis  Bardi  appeak'd  to  the  cloth  which  liad  wrapped  our  Saviour's 
body,  aud  which  was  preserved  at  Turin.  It  only  coutained  the  marks  of 
^ve  wounds  1 

•>  Epist.  231.  p.  403.  ed.  16  ro. 

'    De  sacro  altaris  mysterio,  II.  57.  p.  1 17.  ed.  1550, 

'1  See  his  Life  by  Bonaventura,  c.  13.  and  Butler's  Lives  of  the  Saints. 
The  Romanists  might  perhaps  retort  upon  the  Protestants,  when  they  find 
Ritterus  quoting  Ezck.  xlvii.  2.  in  proof  of  the  water  coming  from  the  right 
side. 
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Sanguine  Christi.  Voetius,  de  perjhsno  Latere  Christi,  inter 
Select.  JJispnt. 

NOTE  72.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  173. 

The  Christians  may  themselves  have  contributed  to 
strengthen  this  error  of  the  Gnostics  by  speaking  of  Jesus 
being  anointed  as  the  Christ  by  the  Holy  Ghost  at  his  bap- 
tism. Thus  Irenaeus,  when  he  is  refuting  the  Gnostics  upon 
this  very  point,  says,  "  Inasmuch  as  the  Word  of  God  was 
"  man,  of  the  root  of  Jesse,  and  a  son  of  Abraham,  in  this 
"  character  the  Spirit  of  God  rested  upon  him,  and  he  was 
"  anointed  to  preach  the  gospel  to  the  humble^."  Theodoret 
also  asserts,  that  the  name  of  Christ  came  to  him  from  the 
unction  of  the  Spirit  f.  Beausobre  accuses  Archelaus  most 
unfairly  of  agreeing  with  the  heretics  upon  this  points.  The 
words  of  Archelaus  are  certainly  rather  unguarded.  He 
says  to  Manes,  "  He  who  was  born  of  Mary  was  the  Son, 
"  Jesus,  who  was  willing  to  undertake  this  great  contest. 
"  This  is  the  Christ  of  God,  who  descended  upon  him,  who 
"  was  born  of  Mary '^'"  But  I  would  observe  in  the  first 
place,  that  Archelaus  was  here  asserting  against  Manes,  that 
Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  as  much  as 
after :  and  in  proof  of  this  he  had  previously  said,  "  If  you 
"  say,  that  Christ  was  not  born  of  Mary,  but  appeared  as  a 
"  man,  &c.  &C.'''"'  Beausobre  observes  upon  this  last  pas- 
sage, that  the  word  Christ  must  be  a  mistake,  and  that  it 
ought  to  be  Jesus :  ''  car  notre  auteur  distingue  soigneuse- 
"  ment  entre  Jesus  et  le  Christ ;  Tun  est  le  Jlls  de  Marie, 
*'  Tautre  le  Fils  de  Dieu.''''  But  this  is  an  entire  assump- 
tion of  the  point  at  issue ;  and  we  have  an  equal  right  to 
make  the  latter  passage  interpret  the  former.  It  is  evi- 
dent also,  that  the  opinion  of  Archelaus  was  not  the  same 
with  that  of  Manes ;  for  the  latter  wishes  to  force  him  into 
an  agreement,  and  says,  "  If  you  say,  that  he  was  born  of 
"  Mary  a  mere  man,  and  that  he  received  the  Spirit  at  his 
"  baptism,  he  must  therefore  appear  to  be  Son  by  adoption, 
"  and  not  by  nature'^."  Manes  therefore  knew  that  Ar- 
chelaus believed  Jesus  to  be  Son  by  nature,  and  not  by 
adoption,  and  he  wishes  him  now  to  confess  the  contrary. 
Beausobre  observes,  "  Archelaus  repond,  mais  sans  nier 
"  aucunement  la  consequence."  This  is  not  strictly  true : 
for  almost  his  first  words  are,  "  To  you  it  appears  wicked 
"  to  say,  that  Jesus  had  Mary  for  his  mother,  and  you 

e  III.  9.  3.  p.  185.     See  also  18.  3.  p.  210. 

'  Haer.  Fab.  V.  11.  p.  279.  s  Vol.  I.  p.  1x5. 

'•  Rel.  Sacr.  IV.  p.  264.  '  lb.  p.  261.  ><  lb.  p.  262. 
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"  have  stated  other  things  in  your  argument,  all  of  zvhich 
"  /  dread  to  repeat.''''  We  have  a  right  to  infer,  that  one 
of  the  points,  which  Archelaus  dreaded  to  repeat,  was  the 
assertion  of  Jesus  not  being  Son  of  God  by  nature.  This 
was  directly  contrary  to  his  own  belief,  as  Manes  appears 
to  have  known ;  and  the  point,  which  they  were  now  dis- 
puting, was  whether  Jesus  was  really  born  of  Mary  or  no. 
Archelaus  believed,  like  all  the  Fathers,  that  Jesus  Christ, 
the  Son  of  God,  was  born  of  Mary :  but  he  also  believed, 
that  he  was  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  before  he  entered 
upon  his  ministry. 

NOTE  73.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  175. 

Irenasus,  whose  authority  is  particularly  valuable  from 
his  acquaintance  with  Polycarp,  says  expressly  that  "  John 
"  wished  by  the  publication  of  his  Gospel  to  remove  the 
"  error,  which  had  been  sown  in  men's  minds  by  Cerin- 
"  thus'."  The  same  is  asserted  by  Jerom'^,  though  Theo- 
doret  speaks  doubtingly  upon  the  subject :  "  Thejj  say  that 
"  Cerinthus  sowed  the  tares  of  his  own  heresy,  while  John 
"  who  wrote  the  Gospel  was  still  aliven.""  Those  heretics, 
who  ascribed  St.  John's  Gospel  and  Revelations  to  Cerin- 
thus«,  must  probably  have  supposed  them  to  be  contem- 
poraries :  but  if  we  give  any  credit  to  a  story  recorded  by 
Irenaeus,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact.  He  says,  when 
speaking  of  Polycarp,  "  There  are  some  who  have  heard 
"  him  tell,  that  John  the  disciple  of  our  Lord,  being  at 
"  Ephesus  and  going  to  bathe,  and  seeing  Cerinthus  in  the 
"  place,  hurried  out  of  the  bath  without  bathing,  and  added, 
"  Let  us  run  away,  lest  even  the  bath  should  fall  to  pieces, 
"  while  Cerinthus  the  enemy  of  truth  is  in  it  P."  Theodoret 
relates  the  same  story  ^  :  and  so  does  Epiphanius ;  but  by  a 
slip  of  the  memory,  as  it  appears,  he  has  put  the  name  of 
Ebion  for  that  of  Cerinthus  •■.  Feuardentius,  in  his  note 
upon  Irenaeus,  quotes  Jerom  ^  as  saying,  that  the  bath  ac- 
tually fell,  and  crushed  Cerinthus  and  his  friends:  but  it  is 
justly  observed  by  Ittigius  and  by  Tillemont,  that  the  trea- 

'  111.  II.  J.  p.  i88. 

■"  Prsef.  ad  Mat.  vol.  VII.  p.  3.    Cutal.  Scriptor.  Eccles.  vol.  II.  p.  829. 

"  Haer.  Fab.  II.  Praef.  p.  216.  "  Epiphan.  Haer.  LI.  3.  p.  424. 

r  III.  3.  4.  p.  177.  '1  Haer.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  220. 

■^  Haer.  XXX.  24.  p.  148.  Barouius  thinks  that  the  anecdote  may  be  true 
of  Ebion  as  well  as  of  Cerinthus.  It  is  singular  that  Jewel,  in  his  letter  to 
Signor  Scipio  on  the  Council  of  Trent,  speaks  of  Olj/wfius  as  the  person  in 
the  bath;  which  must  have  been  a  mistake  either  of  the  writer  or  the 
printer. 

*  Contra  Lucif. 
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tise  of  Jerom  contains  no  such  statement ;  and  I  have  not 
met  with  it  in  any  writer  earUer  than  Gabriel  Prateoh,  who 
hved  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  truth  of  the  story  has 
been  questioned  ahogether  by  Lampe*^,  but  defended  by 
Oeder  "  :  and  Mosheim  has  justly  observed,  that  if  the  dis- 
agreement between  Irenaeus  and  Epiphanius  is  to  make  us 
reject  this  story,  "  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  history  must 
"  be  laid  aside  and  accused  of  falsehood."  Epiphanius  cer- 
tainly ascribed  an  early  date  to  Cerinthus,  since  he  says 
that  he  and  Ebion  were  contemporaries  of  Basilides  and 
Saturninus,  but  lived  a  little  before  them  ^.  It  has  been 
observed,  that  Eusebius  quotes  Clement  of  Alexandria,  as 
merely  saying,  that  St.  John  was  urged  to  write,  because 
the  three  other  Evangelists  had  only  recorded  ra  acuixuTixci, 
or  what  related  to  Jesus  in  his  human  nature  y.  But  I 
cannot  see  how  the  one  tradition  interferes  with  the  other : 
and  if  the  friends  of  St.  John  had  found  that  the  Gnostics 
appealed  to  the  three  Gospels,  and  perverted  them  to  svip- 
port  their  own  doctrines,  it  was  very  natural  that  they 
should  wish  another  to  be  written,  which  might  more  de- 
cidedly combat  these  errors. 

The  date  of  Cerinthus  has  been  discussed  by  Basnage  ^, 
Faydit^,  and  Lampe^;  all  of  whom  suppose  him  to  Rave 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian  or  Antoninus  Pius.  Their 
arguments  have  been  answered  by  Buddeus'^  and  by  Oeder; 
and  Mosheim  is  inclined  to  support  the  ancient  notion, 
which  would  place  Cerinthus  at  the  end  of  the  first  cen- 
tury. Michaelis  is  decisive  in  thinking  that  St.  John  wrote 
to  confute  the  heresy  of  Cerinthus :  and  so  also  is  Water- 
land,  vol.  V.  p.  175,  who  fixes  the  date  of  this  heresy, 
A.  D.  60.  Neander  believes  the  ancient  traditions  to  be 
true,  Allgemeine  GescJdchte  der  Christlichen  Religion, 
part.  I.  p.  672. 

NOTE  74.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  176. 

Mosheim  has  collected  and  detailed  with  great  minute- 
ness the  philosophical  opinions  of  Cerinthus  ^.    I  shall  con- 

'  Proleg-om.  in  Joan.  I.  5.  p.  69.  Also  by  Arnold,  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  4.  21. 
and  by  Dr.  Middletou,  H'orlts,  vol.  II.  p.  416. 

"  De  Scopo  Evang.  Joan.  p.  22.  "  Hjer.  XXXI.  2.  p.  164. 

y  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  14.     See  also  III.  24.  and  Jerom,  Preef.  in  Mat. 

^  E.verc.  Hist.  C'rit.  cont.  Baron,  ad  an.  21.  p.  358.  Annal.  Polit.  Eccles. 
vol.  II.  p.  6. 

»  Eclaircissemeus  siir  la  Doctrine,  &c.  des  2  premiers  Sieclcs.  c.  5.  p.  64. 

•"  Prolog-,  in  Joan.  II.  3.  17.  p.  182.  "=  Eccles.  Apost.  5.  p.  412. 

••  Eccle.«.  Hist.  Cent.  I.  part  II.  c.  V.  16.  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  C'cnt.  I.  70. 
hut  particularly  in  his  Institut.  ^laj.  p.  445.  See  also  Lampe,  Prolegom. 
in  Joan.  II.  3.  31.  p.  189. 
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tent  myself  with  describing  them  in  the  words  of  the  earhest 
Fathers.  Irenaeus  represents  him  as  teaching,  "  that  the 
"  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme  God,  but  by  some 
"  Power  greatly  separated  and  removed  from  the  supreme 
"  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  ignorant  of  the  God  who  is 
"  over  all  s."  In  another  place  he  charges  him  with  "  be- 
"  lieving  the  Creator  not  to  be  the  same  person  with  the 
"  Father  of  our  Lord,  and  the  Son  of  the  Creator^  not  to 
"  be  the  same  with  Christ  who  came  down  from  above,  who 
"  also  continued  impassible,  when  he  descended  upon  Jesus 
"  the  son  of  the  Creator,  and  flew  up  again  to  his  own 
"  Pleroma;  that  the  beginning  was  Monogenes,  but  that 
"  Logos  was  the  real  son  of  the  only-begotten ;  and  that 
"  the  creation  of  our  world  was  not  made  by  the  supreme 
"  God,  but  by  some  Power  holding  a  very  subordinate 
"  rank,  and  cut  off  from  a  communication  with  those  things 
"  which  are  invisible  and  not  to  be  named  §."  Epiphanius 
speaks  of  him  as  teaching,  "  that  the  world  was  made  by 
"  Angels,  and  that  it  was  not  made  by  the  first  and  supreme 
"  Powerh."  Theodoret  agrees  with  this,  when  he  describes 
his  doctrine  to  have  been,  that  "  there  is  one  God  of  the 
"  universe,  but  that  he  is  not  the  Creator  of  the  world,  but 
"  certain  Powers  separated  from  him,  and  altogether  igno- 
"  rant  of  him '."  In  another  place  he  expressly  names  him 
with  Basilides  and  others,  "  who  said  that  the  world  was 
"  made  by  certain  Angels,  the  chief  of  whom  was  lada- 
"  baoth'^."  The  readers  of  Irenseus^  and  Epiphanius"' 
will  be  familiar  with  the  latter  name,  or  laldabaoth,  as  it  is 
generally  written,  which  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the 
iEons  or  Emanations  of  the  Nicolaitans  and  most  of  the 
Gnostics.  Upon  the  whole  it  is  quite  plain,  as  Mosheim 
concludes,  that  Cerinthus  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term  a 
Gnostic :  and  Epiphanius  may  perhaps  be  correct  in  saying, 
that  the  only  point,  in  which  he  differed  fi'om  the  rest,  was 
in  paying  a  partial  attention  to  Judaism  ".  That  he  was 
himself  a  Jew,  may  be  inferred  from  the  authority  of  the 
same  writer,  who  says  that  he  was  circumcised,  and  enjoined 

^  I.  26.  I.  p.  105. 

^  Fabricatoris.  Mosheim  thinks  that  this  may  rather  be  taken  for  Joseph 
tlie  Carpenter.     Instit.  Maj.  p.  4';o-i. 

g  III.  II.  I.  p.  188.  h'Heer.  XXVIII.  i.  p.  no. 

'  Hasr.  Fiib.  II.  3.  p.  219. 

■*  lb.  V.  4.  p.  260.  Tliis  is  coufirmed  by  Athanasius,  wiio  says  tliat  Car- 
pocrates  believed  the  world  to  be  made  by  Angels;  (Orat.  I.  cont.  Ariaii.  56. 
p.  461.)  and  Cerinthus  agreed  with  Carporrates. 

'  I.  30.  5.  p.  109.  "■  Uxr.  XXV.  3.  p.  78.  XXXVII.  3.  p.  270. 

.  °  Jeroni  speaks  of  his  uniting  the  Law  and  the  Gospel.     Ejmt.CXW. 
13.  vol.  I.  p  740. 
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circumcision  and  other  Jewish  rites  upon  his  followers. 
The  same  is  said  by  Jerom  ",  and  several  later  writers  P : 
and  notwithstanding  the  fact,  that  Irenaeus  and  Theodoret 
say  notliing  of  his  affection  for  Judaism,  I  cannot  agree 
with  Massuet,  the  editor  of  Irenaeus,  who  thinks  that  Epi- 
phanius  was  mistaken  in  this  assertion  9.  Mosheim  is  in- 
clined to  support  Epiphanius,  as  does  Buddeus :  and  the 
whole  difficulty  perhaps  consists  in  understanding,  how  a 
Jew  could  agree  with  the  Gnostics,  one  of  whose  principles 
was  to  reject  the  Old  Testament,  and  to  deny  that  the  su- 
preme God  was  the  God  of  the  Jews.  Perhaps  however 
there  is  a  great  error  in  expecting  consistency  in  a  Gnostic : 
and  the  former  history  of  the  Jews  might  hinder  us  from 
feeling  surprise,  if  Cerinthus,  as  he  is  reported  by  Epipha- 
nius, believed  "  the  Law  and  the  Prophets  to  have  been 
"  given  by  Angels,  and  that  he  who  gave  the  Law  was  one 
"  of  the  angels  who  created  the  world. ""'  When  he  goes  on 
to  charge  Cerinthus  with  inconsistency,  for  saying  that  the 
Law  was  given  by  a  bad  Angel,  and  yet  enjoining  obedience 
to  the  Law,  we  may  perhaps  hesitate  before  we  admit  the 
testimony.  Buddeus  has  expressed  his  doubts  ^ :  and  it 
seems  most  probable,  that  Epiphanius  in  this  instance  has 
attributed  to  Cerinthus  what  was  the  common  doctrine  of 
the  Gnostics ;  but  that  Cerinthus  so  far  differed  from  the 
rest,  as  to  teach  that  the  creative  Angel,  and  the  one  who 
gave  the  Law,  were  good  beings. 

I  should  state,  that  the  name  of  this  heretic  is  sometimes 
written  Merinthus :  and  Epiphanius  doubts,  whether  Cerin- 
thus and  Merinthus  were  two  separate  persons,  or  only  dif- 
ferent names  for  one  and  the  same^.  It  has  been  observed 
by  some  writers,  that  Merinthus  in  Greek  signifies  a  halter: 
and  Mosheim  is  probably  right  in  conjecturing,  that  the 
alteration  was  made  for  sake  of  derision.  Philastrius  writes 
the  name  Cherhithus :  and  Guido  de  Perpiniano,  in  the 
fourteenth  century,  speaks  of  the  Chyrinthians,  who  were 
so  called  from  Chyrinthus;  and  of  the  Merinthians  or  My- 
rinthians,  who  received  their  name  from  Myrinthus.  But 
these  are  the  mistakes  or  inadvertencies  of  later  writers. 

NOTE  75.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  177. 
I  shall  follow  the  same  plan  as  in  the  last  note,  and  give 

»  Epist.  CXII.  13.  vol.  I.  p.  740. 

P  Augustiii.  Hcpr.  vol.  VIII.  p.  7.  Damasceu.  de  Har.  Philastrius,  Frae- 
(lestinatus,  Isidonis  Hisp.  Orig.  VIII.  5.  Honorius  August. 

1  Praef.  §.  127.  ■■  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  457. 

^Haer.  XXVIII.  8.  p.  115,  116.  Angustin.  Har.  vol.  VIII.  p.  7.  Da- 
mascen.  Hcer.  28.  vol.  I.  p.  82. 
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the  opinions  of  Cerinthus  concerning  Jesus  ('hrist  in  the 
language  of  the  early  Fathers.  I  have  already  in  part  quoted 
Irenaeus  at  p.  477.  and  he  says  in  another  place  of  Cerinthus, 
"  that  he  ascribed  an  inferior  station  to  Jesus,  who  was  not 
"  born  of  a  Virgin  :  (for  this  appeared  to  him  impossible :) 
"  but  that  he  was  the  son  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  born  like 
"  all  other  men,  and  that  he  surpassed  all  men  in  right- 
"  eousness,  prudence,  and  wisdom :  that  Christ  descended 
"  upon  him  after  his  baptism  in  the  figure  of  a  dove,  from 
"  that  supreme  Power  which  is  above  all,  and  then  an- 
"  nounced  the  unknown  Father,  and  performed  miracles; 
"  but  that  at  last  Christ  flew  back  again  from  Jesus,  and 
"  that  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again :  but  that  Christ  con- 
"  tinned  impassible,  having  a  spiritual  existence  *,"  Ac- 
cording to  Eplphanius  he  taught,  "  that  Jesus  was  the  son 
"  of  Joseph  and  Mary,  and  that  after  he  was  grown  up, 
"  Christ  descended  upon  him,  that  is,  the  Holy  Ghost,  in 
"  the  form  of  a  dove,  in  the  river  Jordan,  and  revealed  the 
"  unknown  Father  to  him,  and  by  him  to  his  followers : 
"  and  from  this  cause,  after  that  the  power  was  come  upon 
"  him  from  above,  he  performed  miracles ;  and  when  he 
"  suffered,  that  which  came  from  above  fled  up  again  from 
"  Jesus :  and  that  Jesus  suffered  and  rose  again  ;  but  that 
"  Christ,  who  came  upon  him  from  above,  and  was  im- 
"  passible,  fled  up  again,  (which  was  that  which  descended 
"  in  the  form  of  a  dove ;)  and  that  Jesus  was  not  Christ ".'''' 
In  other  places  he  speaks  of  Jesus  as  a  mere  man  born  in 
the  ordinary  way  ^.  Theodoret  agrees  so  exactly  with  the 
two  former  writers,  that  I  need  not  transcribe  the  passage  y:"" 
and  the  reader  may  now  understand  the  doctrine  of  those 
Gnostics,  who  were  not  Doceta?,  but  believed  Jesus  to  be 
an  ordinary  man.  Epiphanius  has  preserved  a  curious  fact 
concerning  die  Cerinthians,  that  "  they  use  the  Gospel  of 
^'  Matthew  in  part,  and  not  entire ;  but  they  use  it  on  ac- 
"  count  of  the  genealogy  which  proves  the  incarnation^:" 
and  in  another  place  he  tells  us,  that  "  Cerinthus  and  Car- 
"  pocrates  use  the  same  Gospel  as  the  Ebionites,  and  wish 
*'  to  prove  from  the  genealogy  at  the  beginning  of  Mat- 
"  thew's  Gospel,  that  Christ  [Jesus]  was  born  of  Joseph 
"  and  Mary.  But  the  Ebionites  have  a  different  notion ; 
"  for  they  cut  away  the  genealogies  in  Matthew,  and  begin 

'  I.  26.  I.  p.  105.  "  Hser.  XXVIII.  i.  p.  no,  in. 

"  'Ex  •pra.^a.'Tf^ipirii   -^iXov  ciy^^wrov,    H<Br,  LI.  2.   p.  4^.^     T^CKripecrov  xua  -^iXav 
u,\6f(,)ttoi.    4.  p.  424. 

y  Hter.  Fab.  II.  3.  p.  219. 

'•  A/a  T«v  yitia.y.oy'tu.v  t>)v  'ivrceoxov.     Hter.  XXVIII.  fj,  p.  II3. 
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"  with  the  words,  In  those  days  came  John  the  Baptist,  &c. 
"  iii.  1  .^"  It  may  appear  strange,  that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion, 
who  are  both  chai-ged  with  behevhig  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
man,  should  have  drawn  contrary  inferences  from  the  be- 
ginning of  Matthew's  Gospel :  but  we  must  remember,  that 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  Cerinthus  admitting  this  Gospel  only 
in  part:  and  there  is  abundant  evidence,  tiiat  the  Gospel 
used  by  the  Ebionites  was  by  no  means  the  genuine  Gospel 
of  St.  Matthew.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  both  these 
heretics  mutilated  and  altered  it,  as  best  suited  their  own 
fancies.  Cerinthus  probably  took  so  much  of  the  genealogy, 
as  proved  the  Jewish  descent  of  Jesus,  and  consequently 
his  human  birth ;  but  rejected  every  thing  which  supported 
his  miraculous  conception.  The  Ebionites,  or  at  least  part 
of  them,  who  knew  that  St.  Matthew  did  not  speak  of  Jesus 
as  a  mere  man,  thought  it  safer  to  reject  the  whole  of  the 
genealogy. 

It  is  more  difficult  to  decide,  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  in  their  opinions  concern- 
ing Christ.  Epiphaniust"  and  Theodoret^  appear  to  have 
copied  Irenaeus^  in  describing  the  sentiments  of  Carpocra- 
tes ;  and  I  quote  Theodoret  as  the  most  concise,  who  speaks 
of  him  as  teaching,  "  that  Jesus  was  born  of  Joseph  and 
"  Mary  like  other  men,  but  that  he  excelled  in  virtue,  and 
"  had  a  pure  soul  which  remembered  what  it  did  when  liv- 
"  ing  with  the  Unbegotten."  It  is  plain  therefore  that 
Carpocrates  was  not  a  Docetist ;  and  he  may  have  been  the 
first  Gnostic  who  rejected  that  absurdity.  The  publication 
of  the  Gospels  may  probably  have  driven  him  to  admit  so 
much  of  the  trutli :  but  there  seems  little  or  no  difference 
between  his  notion  concerning  Christ  and  that  of  Cerinthus. 
I  have  already  referred  to  Epiphanius  as  saying,  that  the 
only  difference  between  Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  consisted 
in  the  latter  being  addicted  to  Judaism :  and  this  may  have 
contributed  to  put  him  at  the  head  of  a  party,  rather  than 
any  peculiarity  of  opinion  concerning  Jesus  Christ. 

Since  there  is  great  reason  to  suppose  that  Carpocrates 
lived  before  the  end  of  the  first  century,  I  may  be  expected 
to  enter  into  a  little  more  detail  concerning  him.  I  have 
stated,  at  p.  175.  that  nearly  all  the  Fathers  agree  in  plac- 
ing Carpocrates  before  Cerinthus '^r  and  yet  some  modern 

=  Hacr.  XXX.  14-  P-  138.  >>  Har.  XXVIl.  2.  p.  102. 

«  Haer.  Fab.  I.  5.  p.  196.  "i  I.  25.  i.  p.  103. 

^  This  is  allowed  and  fully  proved  by  Lampe,  Proleg.  in  Joan.  II.  .^.  20. 
p.  184.  though  he  places  Carpocrates  as  well  as  Cerinthus  in  the  second  cen- 
tury,   lb.  p.  185. 
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writers  have  decided  that  he  did  not  ap})car  till  the  second 
century  f.  If  we  follow  the  Fathers  concerning  Cerinthus, 
we  are  bound  also  to  believe,  that  he  was  preceded  by  Car- 
pocrates ;  and  I  must  repeat  what  I  have  remarked  in  more 
than  one  place,  that  there  is  an  Interval  of  nearly  thirty 
years  between  the  death  of  St.  Paul  and  the  publication  of 
St.  John's  Gospel,  concerning  which  we  know  little  or  no- 
thing g.  Towards  the  end  of  this  period  I  conceive  Carpo- 
crates  to  have  spread  his  doctrines:  and  I  have  given  a 
reason  for  thinking,  that  he  modified  the  Gnostic  hypothesis 
concerning  Christ,  in  consequence  of  the  diffusion  of  the 
three  first  Gospels.  This  would  lead  us  to  the  same  con- 
clusion concerning  his  date :  and  without  admitting  the  story, 
which  is  told  by  Prasdestinatus  ^,  that  Carpocrates  was  con- 
demned in  Cyprus  by  Barnabas,  I  have  little  hesitation  in 
supposing  him  to  have  spread  his  heresy  about  the  same 
time  with  the  Nicolaitans,  and  to  have  met  with  the  same 
success  among  the  Gentile  Gnostics,  as  Cerinthus  did 
among  those  who  had  been  Jews.  His  name  is  written 
Carpocras  by  Epiphanius,  but  the  more  usual  form  is  Car- 
pocrates, An  expression  in  the  same  writer  would  lead  us 
to  think  that  he  was  a  native  of  Cephallene ' ;  though  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria'^  and  Theodoret'  say  expressly  that 
he  was  of  Alexandria.  Perhaps  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  he  studied  in  the  latter  city;  and  since  Theodoret  adds 
that  his  son  Epiphanes  was  versed  in  the  Platonic  philo- 
sophy, we  may  easily  account  for  the  father  being  seduced 
by  Gnosticism.  Theodoret  also  states,  that  these,  i.  e.  the 
father  and  son,  carried  their  heresies  to  their  height  in  the 
reign  of  Hadrian ;  which  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
notion  of  Carpocrates  having  begun  his  heresy  before  the 
end  of  the  first  century :  and  if  those  commentators  are 
right,  who  suppose  St.  Jude  to  have  written  his  Epistle 
some  time  after  the  death  of  St.  Paul,  the  followers  of  Car- 
pocrates may  have  been  among  the  number  of  those  whom 
he  condemns.  Clement  informs  us  that  Epiphanes  died  at 
the  early  age  of  17,  and  Hadrian  began  his  reign  A.  D. 
117,  so  that  Carpocrates  may  very  well  have  been  a  contem- 

*' Sec  Pracf.  to  Irenajiis,  §.  119.  Mo.slieitn,  lustitut.  Maj.  p.  440.  who  does 
not  himself  thiuk  that  this  late  date  is  clearly  proved  :  but  he  places  liiin  in 
tlie  second  century,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  49,  iSic.  So  does  Col- 
bergiiis,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hceits.  III.  2.  p.  97.  He  is  placed  before  Cerin- 
thus by  Imbonatus,  de  Adventu  Messia-  ab  Htereticorum  calumniis  vindieato, 
§.  2.  p.  [57. 

B  See  Vitringa,  Obs.  Sacr.  IV.  7.  vol.  III.  p.  900,  &c. 

h  VII.  p.  13.  ed.  Sirmondi.  '  Hser.  XXXII.  3.  p.  210. 

•<  Strom.  III.  2.  p.  511.  '  Hser.  Fab.  I,  5.  p.196. 
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porary  of  St.  John  and  also  of  Hadrian.  His  sentiments 
concerning  the  Creation  and  concerning  Jesus  Christ  are 
reported  by  Irenaeus  "\  Epiphanius  ",  and  Theodoret  ° :  and 
since  they  all  represent  him  as  agreeing  so  nearly  with  Ce- 
rinthus,  it  is  not  necessary  to  transcribe  the  passages.  Epi- 
phanius has  preserved  a  fact,  which  if  true  is  well  worthy  of 
remark,  that  the  followers  of  Carpocrates  assumed  the  name 
of  Christians ;  and  this  also  would  agree  with  the  notion  of 
their  datfe  being  fixed  toward  the  end  of  the  first  century : 
but  I  should  be  inclined  to  understand  this  expression  ra- 
ther of  Epiphanes  and  his  successors  in  the  second  century, 
than  of  the  immediate  followers  of  Carpocrates  in  his  earlier 
days.  EusebiusP  quotes  Irenaeus,  as  calling  Carpocrates 
the  father  of  the  Gnostics,  and  as  stating  him  to  have  prac- 
tised openly  the  same  magic  arts  which  Simon  had  used  in 
secret.  Irenaeus  does  not  exactly  say  this  in  his  work  which 
is  extant,  but  he  speaks  of  his  incantations  and  other  similar 
delusions.  I  have  already  mentioned  that  Cerinthus  only 
followed  the  example  of  Carpocrates  in  admitting  the  ge- 
nealogy, or  at  least  part  of  it,  which  is  contained  in  St. 
Matthew"'s  Gospel.  With  respect  to  the  moral  conduct  and 
principles  of  Carpocrates,  I  have  already  stated  them  at 
p.  446.  to  have  been  marked  by  extreme  profligacy :  and, 
notwithstanding  the  scepticism  or  the  charity  of  Lardner, 
I  cannot  but  think  that  in  this  instance  the  testimony  of  the 
Fathers  is  to  be  preferred.  To  the  authorities  before  ad- 
duced, I  may  add  that  of  Clement  of  Alexandria  q,  who 
says  that  the  Carpocratians  held  a  community  of  wives, 
from  which  cause  great  scandal  was  brought  upon  the 
Christian  naine.  He  adds,  that  they  practised  all  kinds  of 
enormities  at  their  convivial  meetings  ;  and  that  Epiphanes 
the  son  of  Carpocrates,  whom  I  have  already  mentioned, 
was  worshipped  as  a  God  at  Same  in  Cephallene.  He  men- 
tions this  latter  fact  with  so  much  detail,  that  I  cannot 
doubt  the  truth  of  it :  and  when  Lardner  dwells  upon  the 
incredibility  of  such  divine  honours  being  paid  by  Chris- 
tians to  a  Christian,  I  can  only  repeat  what  I  endeavoured 
to  shew  in  note  38,  that  the  Gnostics  were  not  Christians, 
nor  ever  considered  as  such  by  real  Christians,  though  they 
often  assumed  the  name,  and  were  confounded  with  them 
by  the  heathen.  Whoever  wishes  for  a  more  detailed  ac- 
count of  Carpocrates,  will  find  it  in  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiar- 
chis,  p.  108.  and  Appendix,  p.  35 :  also  in  Lardner,  Hist. 

"1  1.  25.  p.  103.  "  Haer.  XXVU.  p.  102.  -  Haer.  Fab.  I.  5.  p.  196. 

I'  Eccles.  Hist.  IV.  7.     'i  Strom,  ut  supra.    See  the  Inscriptions  at  p.  447. 
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of  Heretics^  book  II.  c.  3.  Massuet"'s  Preface  to  Irenaeus, 
§.  119.  Tillemont,  Memoircs,  vol.  II.  part  II.  }3. 158.  Mo- 
shcim,  dc  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  49-  Fuldner,  de  Car- 
pocratianis,  in  lUgenius''  Historlsch-theologische  Abhandlun- 
gen  der  Gesellschaft  zu  Leipzig,  1824.  p.  180. 

NOTE  76.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  177. 
The  earliest  writer,  who  speaks  of  Cerinthus  as  holding 
the  doctrine  of  a  millennium,  is  Caius,  who  lived  about  A.  D. 
210,  and  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  ^  He  represents  Cerin- 
thus as  teaching,  "  that  after  the  resurrection  the  reign  of 
"  Christ  will  be  on  earth,  and  that  the  flesh  will  again  live 
"  subject  to  desires  and  pleasures  in  Jerusalem."  Eusebius 
adds,  "  that  being  an  enemy  to  the  holy  scriptures,  and 
"  wishing  to  deceive,  he  said  that  a  thousand  years  would 
"  be  consumed  in  the  marriage  feast :"  by  which  he  pro- 
bably meant,  that  Cerinthus  perverted  certain  texts  of  scrip- 
ture, particularly  Rev.  xix.  9.  xx.  3,  4.  He  also  quotes 
Dionysius,  who  was  bishop  of  Alexandria  from  247  to  265, 
and  who  said  of  Cerinthus,  "  that  he  taught  that  the  king- 
"  dom  of  Christ  would  be  on  earth,  and  would  consist  of 
"  those  things  of  which  he  was  himself  fond,  being  given  to 
"  indulge  his  body,  and  extremely  carnal,  that  is,  of  all 
"  kinds  of  sensual  pleasure,  eating  and  drinking  and  mar- 
"  riage,  and  (that  he  might  appear  to  use  more  decent  ex- 
"  pressions)  of  feasts  and  sacrifices,  and  the  slaughtering  of 
"  victims."  The  substance  of  this  is  repeated  by  Theodo- 
ret^,  who  evidently  follows  Caius  and  Dionysius.  Mosheim 
is  not  inclined  to  believe  the  charges  which  are  here  brought 
agamst  Cermthus:  but  since  we  can  come  to  no  certam 
conclusion,  where  ancient  testimony  is  on  the  one  side,  and 
conjectural  criticism  on  the  other,  I  can  only  refer  the 
reader  to  the  arguments  of  Mosheim,  in  his  Institutiones 
Mqjores,  p.  457.  and  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  I.  70. 
not.^  I  have  said  that  the  Fathers  also  believed  in  a  mil- 
lennium, for  which  I  must  again  quote  the  authority  of 
Eusebius.  He  is  speaking  of  Papias,  "  who  had  heard 
"  John,  and  was  the  companion  of  Polycarp :"  he  calls  him 
a  man  "  of  weak  intellect,"  arfoBpa  a-fcixpoc  dov  tov  voOv,  and 
says  of  him,  "  that  he  had  handed  down  several  things  as 
"  having  come  to  him  by  unwritten  tradition,  such  as  some 
"  strange  parables  and  precepts  of  our  Saviour,  and  other 
"  such  fabulous  things.     Among  these  he  said  that  there 

>•  Eccles.  Hist.  III.  28. 

•  Haer.  Fab.  II.  ^.  p.  219.  .\ugustin,  Hter.  vol.  VIII.  p.  7. 
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"  would  he  a  period  of  1000  years  after  the  resurrection  of 
"  the  dead,  when  the  kingdom  of  Christ  would  he  csta- 
"  hlished  upon  this  earth.  Which  notion  he  formed,  as  I 
"  conceive,  by  misinterpreting  the  apostolical  declarations, 

'•  and  not  understanding  their  figurative  expressions. 

"  He  was  also  the  cause  of  all  the  other  ecclesiastical  writers 
"  adopting  the  same  opinion,  who  defended  themselves  by 
"  the  antiquity  of  this  man ;  such  was  the  case  with  Ire- 
"  naeus,  and  whoever  else  has  expressed  the  same  senti- 
"  ments'."  The  notion  of  a  millennium  had  been  main- 
tained before  the  time  of  Irenasus  by  Justin  Martyr,  who 
tells  Trypho,  "  that  Jesus  was  to  come  again  to  Jerusalem, 
"  and  again  to  eat  and  drink  with  his  disciples"."  But  he 
speaks  much  more  plainly  afterwards,  when  Trypho  asked 
him  whether  he  really  believed,  "  that  Jerusalem  would  be 
"  rebuilt,  and  that  the  Christians  would  meet  there,  and 
"  together  with  the  Jews  enjoy  happiness  in  the  presence  of 
"  Christ^?"'''  to  which  he  replies,  "  I  have  confessed  to  you 
"  befoi-e,  that  I  and  many  others  have  entertained  this 
"  opinion  so  as  to  be  firmly  convinced  that  the  thing  will 
"  take  place;  but  I  have  also  explained  to  you,  tliat  there 
"  are  many  Christians  >)f  sound  and  religious  minds  who  do 
"  not  agree  in  thinking  so :  for  as  to  those  who  are  called 
"  Christians,  but  who  are  wicked  and  irreligious  heretics,  I 
"  have  told  you  that  all   their  doctrines  are  blasphemous 

"  and  wicked  and  absurd : but  as  for  myself  and  all 

"  other  Christians  who  think  rightly  upon  all  points,  we 
"  are  convinced  that  there  will  be  a  resurrection  of  the 
"  body,  and  a  thousand  years  in  Jerusalem,  which  will  be 
"  rebuilt  and  ornamented  and  enlarged,  as  Ezekiel,  Isaiah, 
"  and  other  prophets  acknowledge."  He  then  quotes  Isaiah 
Ixv.  17,  &c.  and  adds,  "Beside  which,  a. man  of  our  reli- 
"  gion  whose  name  was  John,  one  of  the  apostles  of  Christ, 
"  foretold  in  a  revelation  which  was  made  to  him,  that 
"  those  who  believe  in  our  Christ  will  pass  1000  years  in 
"  Jerusalem,  and  that  after  this  the  universal  and  (to  speak 
"  briefly)  the  eternal  and  simultaneous  resurrection  of  all 
"  men,  and  the  judgment,  will  take  place.  Which  also  our 
"  Lord  declared,  They  shall  neither  marry  nor  he  given  in 
"  marriage,  hut  shall  he  equal  to  the  angels,  heing  children 
^'' of  God,  of  the  resurrection."  Luke  xx.  35,  36.  Irenaeus 
expresses  himself  with  equal  or  even  greater  plainness. 
Having  condemned  the  heretics,  who  denied  the  resurrec- 

'  Ecdes.  Hist.  III.  39.  p.  137.  "  Dial,  cnm  Tryph.  51.  p    147. 

"  So.  p.  177.  See  al.so  1^:59.  p.  230. 
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tion  of  the  body,  who,  as  he  says,  "  were  ignorant  of  the 
"  niystei-y  of  the  resurrection  of  the  just  and  of  the  k'mg- 
"  (hni,  wliich  is  the  beginning  of  incorruption,  by  which 
"  kingdom  those  who  have  been  worthy  become  gradually 
"  accustomed  to  comprehend  God,"  he  adds,  "  the  just  must 
"  rise  first  in  the  new  state  of  things,  and  enter  into  the  pre- 
"  sence  of  God,  and  receive  the  promise  of  the  inheritance, 
"  which  God  promised  to  the  Fathers,  and  reign  in  it ;  after 
"  which  will  be  the  judgment.'"  He  then  quotes  the  promises 
which  were  made  to  Abraham  in  Gen.  xiii.  14, 15, 17.  xxiii. 
11,  &c.  and  which  have  not  yet  been  accomplished  ;   and 
then  those  words  of  our  Saviour  to  his  disciples,  /  will  nut 
dr'mTi  henceforth  of' this  fruit  of  the  v'lne^  until  that  day 
when  I  drinh:  it  new  with  you  in  my  Father  s  kingdom^ 
Matt.  xxvi.  29.  upon  which  he  observes,  "  He  promised  to 
"  drink  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  with  his  disciples,  by  which 
"  he  shewed  both  the  inheritance  of  the  earth,  in  which  the 
"  new  fruit  of  the  vine  is  drunk,  and  the  carnal  resurrec- 
"  tion  of  his  disciples.    For  the  new  flesh  which  rises  again, 
"  is  that  which  also  receives  the  new  cup.     But  he  cannot 
"  be  understood  as  drinking  the  fruit  of  the  vine,  when  in 
"  the  company  of  his  disciples  in  the  super-celestial  region ; 
"  nor  are  they  without  flesh,  who  drink  it :  for  to  drink  of 
"  the  vine,  belongs  to  the  flesh  and  not  to  the  spirit.""     He 
then  appeals  to  Papias,  as  we  might  expect  from  the  pas- 
sage in   Eusebius,   and  quotes  several  declarations  of  the 
prophets,  e.  g.  Isaiah  vi.  11.  xi.  6.  xxvi.  19.  xxx.  25.  xxxi. 
9-  xxxii.  1.  liv.  11.'  Iviii.  14.    Ixv.  18.  25.    Jeremiah  xxiii. 
7.  xxxi.  10.  Ezekiel  xxviii.  25.   xxxvii.  12.   Daniel  vii.  27. 
xii.  13.  upon  which   he  observes,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
explain  all  these  prophecies  by  allegory  and  figure,  "  for  all 
"  these  relate  without  doubt  to  the  resurrection  of  the  just, 
"  which  is  to  take  place  after  the  coming  of  Antichrist  and 
"  the  destruction  of  all  the  nations  who  are  subject  to  him, 

"  in  which  the  just  will  reign  on  the  earth,  &c. But  all 

"  these  descriptions  cannot  apply  to  the  happiness  of  hea- 
"  ven,  but  to  the  times  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  earth  is 
"  restored  by  Christ,  and  Jerusalem  rebullty."  Tertullian 
informs  us  that  he  wrote  a  book  upon  this  subject,  entitled 
de  Spe  Fidelium,  which  is  now  lost:  but  he  ])rofesses  his 
belief,  "  that  a  kingdom  is  promised  to  us  on  earth,  before 
"  our  heavenly  state,  and  different  from  it,  which  will  last 
"  for  one  thousand  years  after  the  resurrection,  in  Jerusa- 

'  All  those  (|uot.itioiis  .ire  made  from  Ireutcus,  V.  31 — 35.  where  the  rend,  r 
will  liiul  all  that  is  said  bv  that  Father  iipoii  the  subject. 
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"  lem,  a  city  of  divine  formation  which  is  to  be  brought 
"  down  from  heaven  2."  I  might  perhaps  have  abridged 
these  quotations;  but  since  the  Fathers  have  often  been 
accused  of  adopting  the  error  of  the  millenarians,  I  was 
unwilhng  to  conceal  their  sentiments,  or  not  to  give  them 
in  their  own  words.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  Papias,  Ire- 
naeus,  Justin  Martyr,  Tertulhan,  and  others,  believed  Hte- 
rally  that  the  saints  would  reign  with  Christ  upon  earth 
previous  to  the  general  resurrection.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  Justin  Martyr  speaks  of  some  Christians  who 
were  perfectly  orthodox,  and  yet  did  not  entertain  this  be- 
lief. It  is  singular  also,  that  Irenaeus  says  nothing  of  the 
period  of  one  thousand  years,  nor,  though  he  quotes  many 
passages  from  the  Revelations,  does  he  refer  to  xx.  3,  4. 
which  might  seem  to  have  given  rise  to  the  notion.  What- 
ever we  may  think  of  the  error,  into  which  so  many  of  the 
Fathers  fell,  it  is  plain  that  their  notions  concerning  a  mil- 
lennium were  entirely  different  from  the  gross  and  sensual 
ideas  which  they  ascribe  to  the  followers  of  Cerinthus:  to 
which  I  may  add,  that  the  idea  itself  seems  to  have  been 
generally  abandoned  before  the  end  of  the  third  century. 
Thus  when  Celsus  objects  to  Origen,  that  the  Christians 
had  borrowed  from  Plato  the  notion  of  another  world  or 
earth  greatly  superior  to  this,  Origen  says  in  his  reply,  that 
God  had  promised  by  Moses  a  good  and  happy  country  to 
those  who  obeyed  him  ;  but  he  does  not  add  a  word  con- 
cerning the  reign  of  Christ  upon  earth,  though  this  was  the 
place  where  he  might  have  been  expected  to  mention  it ; 
and  he  expressly  says,  that  this  better  country  is  not,  as 
some  thinJi',  the  terrestrial  Judaea,  nor  is  it  any  place  in  this 
earth  ^.  In  another  work^  he  pointedly  condemns  the  lite- 
ral and  sensual  interpretation,  which  some  persons  affixed 
to  the  prophecies,  and  their  expectation  of  a  resurrection  to 
carnal  enjoyments.  A  few  years  later,  Dionysius,  bishop  of 
Alexandria,  wrote  a  work  in  two  books,  entitled  de  Pro- 
rnissionibus,  purposely  to  confute  the  notion  of  an  earthly 
millennium,  which  had  been  propagated  by  Nepos,  an 
Egyptian  bishop.  Some  fragments  of  this  work  are  pre- 
served by  Eusebius'^.  Dionysius  had  first  convened  a  meet- 
ing of  the  clergy  and  others,  who  followed  the  sentiments  of 
Nepos,  and  succeeded  in  convincing  them  of  their  error ; 

»  Adv.  Marcion,  III.  24.  p.  411. 
a  Coiit.  Cdsiiiri,  VII.  28.  p.  714. 
''  De  Priucip.  II.  11.  2.  p.  104. 

«^  Hist.  Eccles.  vii.  24.   See  also  Jerom.  Praef.  in  lib.  XVIII.  Comment,  in 
Esaiam,  vol.  IV.  p.  767.  and  Catal.  Script,  v.  Dionysius,  vol.  H.  p.  897. 
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so  that  we  may  safely  assume,  that  a  belief  in  a  millennium 
was  not  the  orthodox  belief  in  the  diocese  of  Alexandria  at 
the  end  of  the  third  century.  Eusebius,  as  we  have  seen, 
considered  the  notion  as  erroneous.  Theodoret  also  asserts, 
"  that  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  Saviour  will  not  be  on 
"  earth,  as  is  said  by  Cerinthus  and  those  who  resemble 
"  him,  nor  confined  within  a  definite  time.  Let  them  ima- 
*'  gine  their  period  of  one  thousand  years,  and  their  cor- 
"  ruptible  pleasure,  and  their  other  indulgences,  together 
"  with  their  sacrifices  and  Jewish  celebrations:  but  we 
"  expect  a  life  which  will  never  terminate  '^.'^  Jerom  and 
Augustine  held  the  same  language,  and  condemned  the 
notion  of  an  earthly  millennium :  and  upon  the  whole  we 
may  safely  conclude,  as  I  observed  above,  that  after  the 
middle  of  the  third  century  the  doctrine  was  not  received 
as  that  of  the  catholic  church,  though  it  long  continued  to 
be  maintained  by  a  few,  who  were  called  Milliarii,  Milliastae, 
Milliasti,  Millenarii,  Chiliastse,  and  Chilionetitae.  The  here- 
tics, who  are  mentioned,  beside  the  Cerinthians,  as  believing 
in  a  millennium,  were  the  Ebionites,  Marcionites,  Montanists, 
Meletians,  and  Apollinarians.  Grabe,  in  his  notes  to  Irenasus, 
has  rather  favoured  the  belief  in  a  millennium :  and  Dean 
Woodhouse,  in  his  admirable  Commentary  upon  the  Apo- 
calypse, has  referred  to  Newton''s  Dissertations  on  Rev.  xx. 
I-.owman's  Paraphrase,  Kett  on  Prophecy,  Bishop  Gray's 
Discourse  on  Rev.  xx.  4,  5,  6.  and  Whitby's  Treatise  on 
the  true  millennium.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  following 
writers,  Calixtus,  de  Suprem.  Judicio,  p.  163.  Gerhardus, 
de  Chiliasmo:  and  de  Consummatione  ScBculi,  §.  67.  Voetius, 
Select.  Disp.  Theol.  vol.  II.  p.  1248.  Mosheim,  Institut. 
Maj.  p.  457.  Lardner,  Credibility,  c.  XLIII.  14.  Massuet, 
Prcef.  ad  Irenceum,  Diss.  I.  §.  126.  III.  §.  121—23.  Beau- 
sobre,  vol.  I.  p.  504.  II.  p.  115.  Langius,  Hceresiol.  Sce- 
culi  I.  et  II.  Diss.  III.  7.  p.  14.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol, 
II.  part.  II.  p.  243.  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  book 
IV.  Ittigius,  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  31.  p.  291. 

NOTE  77.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  179. 

Mosheim  f  notices  the  contradictory   statements  of  Epi- 

phanius,  who  says  in  one  places,  that  Cerinthus  believed 

"  Jesus  to  have  suffered  and  risen  again ;"  and  in  another  h, 

"  that  Christ  suffered  and   was  crucified,  but  was  not  yet 

•*  Haer.  Fab.  V.  21.  p.  297. 

*  Hser.  vol.  VIII.  p.  7.  Dc  Civ.  Dei,  XX,  7.  vol.  VII.  p.  580. 
f  Instit.  Maj.  p.  452.  The  same  is  said  by  Ittigius,  de  Heeiesiarchis,  p.  54. 
e  Hser.  XXVIII.  1.  p.  in.  "  lb.  6.  p.  113. 
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"  risen,  but  would  rise  again,  when  the  general  resurrection 
"  of  the  dead  took  place.'"  Mosheim  thinks  that  Epipha- 
nius  made  the  latter  statement  through  forgetfulness  and 
inadvertence,  and  that  the  former  is  the  correct  one,  which 
is  confirmed  by  Irenaeus,  who  represents  Cerinthus  as  teach- 
ing, "  that  Christ  flew  up  again  from  Jesus,  and  that  Jesus 
*'  suffered  and  rose  again'."  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mo- 
sheim, that  the  testimony  of  Irenaeus  is  preferable  to  that  of 
Epiphanius :  but  perhaps  we  may  reconcile  the  two  state- 
ments of  the  latter  writer,  without  charging  him  with  con- 
tradicting himself.  In  the  first  place,  Mosheim  has  omitted 
to  observe,  that  Epiphanius  himself,  after  making  the  latter 
statement,  writes  thus;  "These  expressions  therefore  and 
"  sentiments  of  the  Cerinthians  are  inconsistent,  aaixxTOLTa  ;" 
so  that  he  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  aware  of  the  seem- 
ing contradiction  which  he  probably  met  with  in  some  writ- 
ings of  the  Cerinthians.  I  would  observe  in  the  next  place, 
that  the  two  passages  contain  a  remarkable  difference  of  ex- 
pression :  in  the  first  he  says,  that  Jesus  rose  again  ;  in  the 
other,  that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen:  and  this  difference 
ought  not  to  be  neglected,  when  we  remember  that  the 
Cerinthians,  like  all  the  Gnostics,  considered  Jesus  and 
Christ  to  be  two  separate  persons.  It  must  be  noticed  also, 
that  Irenaeus  makes  Cerinthus  say,  that  Jesus  rose  again, 
but  that  Christ  flew  up  from  Jesus  before  his  crucifixion  : 
and  this  is  precisely  the  language  of  Epiphanius,  who  adds 
immediately  after  the  first  passage,  "  but  that  Christ  who 
"  came  upon  him  from  above  flew  up  again  without  suft'er- 
"  ing;  that  it  was  this  which  came  down  in  the  form  of  a 
"  dove,  and  that  Jesus  is  not  Christ.""  The  inconsistency 
therefore  which  we  have  to  reconcile  is  this :  that  Jesus  rose 
again,  but  that  Christ  is  not  risen  :  and  this  may  perhaps 
be  effected,  if  we  suppose  Cerinthus  to  have  believed  that 
Jesus,  who  rose  again,  submitted  afterwards  to  the  usual 
lot  of  mortality,  and  died  like  other  men.  The  Cerinthians 
and  all  the  Gnostics,  who  believed  that  the  ^on  Christ 
abandoned  Jesus  before  his  crucifixion,  must  have  believed 
also  that  the  body,  or  apparent  body,  of  Jesus,  after  the  re- 
surrection, was  destitute  of  Christ.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Doceta?  would  explain  the  story  of  the  ascension  to  mean 
merely  the  return  of  a  delusive  phantom  to  its  ethereal  ele- 
ments, or  the  sudden  disay)pearance  of  that  which  had  never 
had  a  real  existence.  But  the  Cerinthians,  who  believed 
Jesus  to  be  born  with  a  real  body  like  other  men,  would 

'  1.  26.  I.  p.  105. 
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naturally  have  inferred,  though  Jesus  rose  again  from  the 
grave,  yet  since  his  body  was  no  longer  the  receptacle  of 
Christ,  that  after  the  due  course  of  Ume  he  died  again,  like 
Lazarus  and  all  the  other  persons  who  had  been  restored  to 
life^^.  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  Gos- 
pel which  tlie  Cerinthians  professed  to  follow  was  that  of 
Matthew,  and  this  does  not  contain  the  history  of  the  as- 
cension'.  There  is  no  evidence  therefore  that  they  believed 
this  fact :  and  if  such  a  notion  was  spread  by  any  of  the 
Gnostics  before  Cerinthus,  St.  Paul  may  have  intended  to 
refute  it,  when  he  said,  Christ  heing  raised  Ji-om  the  dead 
dieth  no  more:  death  hath  no  more  dominion  over  him. 
Rom.  vi.  9.  I  would  also  refer  to  the  tenets  of  Carpocrates, 
who  is  said  by  Epiphanius  to  have  been  followed  almost 
entirely  by  Cerinthus.  Irenaeus  represents  him  as  teach- 
ing, that  the  soul  of  Jesus,  being  strengthened  and  purified 
by  a  virtiie  sent  from  above,  ascended  finally  to  God :  and 
that  the  souls  of  all  men,  who  lived  like  to  Jesus,  might  do 
the  same"^.  Now  it  seems  quite  clear,  that  Carpocrates  did 
not  believe  that  the  bodies  of  men  would  ascend  to  heaven. 
The  theory  of  all  the  Gnostics  concerning  the  corruption  of 
matter  effectually  precluded  such  a  notion.  It  seems  pro- 
bable, therefore,  that  he  did  not  believe  that  the  body  of 
Jesus  ascended :  and  if  such  was  the  doctrine  of  Carpo- 
crates, we  may  conclude  that  the  same  was  held  by  Ce- 
rinthus. But  though  Cerinthus  did  not  believe  in  a  final 
resurrection  of  the  body,  he  held  that  the  bodies  of  the 
saints  would  rise  to  enjoy  a  millennium  upon  earth:  if  he 
did  not  believe  that  the  body  of  the  man  Jesus  had  ascend- 
ed into  heaven,  he  could  not  avoid  supposing  that  his  body 
would  rise  to  partake  of  this  millennium  :  and  when  speak- 
ing of  the  Gnostics  generally,  Epiphanius  says,  that  they 
either  taught  that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen,  but  that  he 
would  rise  again  with  all  men,  or  that  the  dead  would  not 
rise  again  at  all".  Cerinthus  must  also  have  held,  that  the 
souls  of  men  would  in  some  way  or  other  be  united  to  their 
bodies  during  that  period :  and  so  he  may  have  taught  that 
the  body  of  Jesus  would  again  be  united  at  that  time  to  the 
JSaOW  Christ,  which  would  again  descend  upon  him  from 
above :  and  thus  it  might  be  said,  that  Christ,  or  rather 


^  Irenseus  speaks  of  lieretics  wlio  believed  that  Cliiist  '•  iucomprelieiisibi- 
"  liter  et  inirlsibiliter  intrasse  iu  Pleroma."  III.  i6.  i.  p  204. 

'  See  p.  162.  note  ^. 

"'  I.  25.  I.  p.  103. 

"  Haer.  XXVIII.  6.  p.  114.  Nicetas  also  represents  the  Cerinthians  as 
saying,  that  Christ  would  rise  at  the  general  resurrection. 
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Jesus  Christ,  would  rise  again  to  reign  with  his  saints  upon 
earth;  and  both  the  statements  of  Epiphanius  might  be 
true,  that  Cerinthus  beUeved  Jesus  to  have  risen  again,  but 
that  Christ  was  not  yet  risen.  The  latter  doctrine  is  attri- 
buted to  the  Cerinthians  by  several  other  writers,  quoted 
by  Mosheim :  but  he  does  not  mention  the  expression  of 
Philastrius,  who  saj'^s  that  Cerinthus  believed  the  soul  of 
Jesus  to  have  ascended  to  God,  hut  not  Ms  body.  The 
opinion  which  I  have  here  advanced  may  perhaps  rest  prin- 
cipally upon  conjecture :  but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  con- 
tams  any  thing  improbable ;  and  it  enables  us  to  reconcile 
what  otherwise  appears  inconsistent  in  the  tenets  of  the 
Cerinthians.  Epiphanius  evidently  took  his  accounts  from 
different  statements  made  by  those  heretics :  and  in  one  of 
them  they  may  have  been  speaking  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  from  the  grave ;  in  the  other  of  his  final  resurrection 
to  be  reunited  to  Christ  at  the  millennium.  It  is  perhaps 
impossible  to  ascertain  what  was  the  opinion  of  Cerinthus 
concerning  the  condition  of  men  subsequent  to  the  millen- 
nium :  but  it  is  most  probable  that  his  doctrine  would  then 
coincide  with  that  which  was  held  by  the  rest  of  the  Gno- 
stics ;  and  that  he  believed  the  soul  to  ascend  immediately 
to  the  Pleroma,  without  any  general  judgment,  but  that  the 
body  remained  on  earth  to  be  resolved  into  its  original 
matter". 

The  contradictions  of  Cerinthus  upon  this  point  have  been 
discussed  by  Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  H<£rcs.  I.  9. 
p.  22. 

NOTE  78.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  181. 

The  passage  in  Epiphanius,  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is 
that  where  he  states  Cerinthus  to  have  taught,  that  Christ 
was  not  yet  risen.  It  was  for  this  reason,  as  he  says,  that 
St.  Paul  argued  about  the  resurrection  in  1  Cor.  xv. :  to 
which  he  adds,  "  The  doctrine  of  these  men  particularly 
"  prevailed  in  Asia  Minor  and  in  Galatia ;  and  a  story  has 
"  come  down  to  us  by  tradition,  that  when  any  of  them 
"  happened  to  die  without  baptism,  others  were  baptized  in 
*'  their  name  instead  of  them,  that  they  might  not,  when 
"  they  rose  again  at  the  resurrection,  suffer  punishment  for 
"  not  having  received  baptism,  and  become  subject  to  the 
*'  power  of  the  Creator  of  the  world.  It  was  for  this  rea- 
"  son,  as  the  tradition  says  which  is  come  down  to  us,  that 

"  Epiphanius  represents  Carpocrates  as  teaching,  that  there  was  salvation 
for  the  soul  ouly  and  not  for  the  body.  Hcer.  XXVII.  6.  p.  io8.  Augustin 
says  the  same. 
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*'  the  same  holy  apostle  said,  If  the  dead  rise  not  at  all, 
"  why  are  they  then  baptized J'or  them  vT''  He  then  goes  on 
to  say,  that  he  did  not  himself  believe  St.  Paul  to  have 
alluded  to  this  custom  :  and  Epiphanius  is  the  only  writer 
who  has  preserved  a  tradition  of  it,  as  connected  with  Ce- 
rinthus.  In  another  place  he  says  of  the  Marcionites, 
"  when  their  catechumens  die,  other  persons  are  baptized 4:" 
and  though,  if  we  admit  this  fact,  it  would  not  prove  that 
the  custom  existed  in  the  time  of  St.  Paul,  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  the  followers  of  Marcion  practised  a  vicarious 
baptism  for  the  dead.  TertuUian  alludes  to  St.  PauPs 
words  in  two  places  ^,  and  uses  the  expression  vicarium  bap- 
tisma :  in  the  latter  of  them  he  is  arguing  against  Marcion, 
and  it  is  plain,  that  that  heretic  countenanced  the  custom  of 
baptizing  a  living  person  for  the  dead  :  though  TertuUian, 
like  Epiphanius,  did  not  attach  this  interpretation  to  the 
words  of  the  apostle.  Chrysostom  confirms  the  notion  of 
the  Marcionites  following  this  practice,  and  adds  some  cu- 
rious particulars:  "  When  any  one  of  their  catechumens 
"  dies,  they  conceal  a  living  person  under  the  bed  of  the 
"  deceased,  and  going  up  to  the  dead  body  they  talk  to  it, 
"  and  ask,  whether  he  wishes  to  receive  baptism  ?  when  he 
"  makes  no  reply,  the  person  who  is  concealed  below  an- 
"  swers  for  him,  that  he  is  willing  to  be  baptized,  and  thus 
"  they  baptize  him  instead  of  the  deceased  s."  Chrysostom 
also  adds,  that  the  Manichaeans ',  as  well  as  the  Marcionites, 
used  this  vicarious  baptism.  Such  is  the  evidence  in  favour 
of  this  custom  from  the  writings  of  the  Fathers  :  and  I  may 
add,  that  this  interpretation  of  St.  PauPs  words  was  adopted 
by  Ambrosius  "  and  Philastrius.  Several  modern  writers 
have  also  supported  it.  Calixtus  calls  it  the  most  simple  of 
all^:  and  it  has  been  approved  of  by  H.  Justellusy,  And. 
Hyperius  z,  D.  Drcierus  ^,  Calovius  ^,  Dannhawerus  c,  Jac. 
Laurentius '',  Grotius  ^,  Camero  f,  and  in  part  by  Scaliger  g. 

p  H.xr.  XXVIII.  6.  p.  113,  ii4- 

1  Epipliaiiius  saya  nothing  of  this  in  his  long  account  of  the  Marcionite 
hcressy ;   but  the  passage  occurs  in  his  summary  of  the  third  book,  p.  230. 

■■  De  Resur.  Carnis,  48.  p.  355.  Advers.  Marcion.  V.  10.  p-473. 

»  Honi.  XL.  in   i  Cor.  vol.  X.  p. 378.     Theophylact  has  evidently  copied 
this  ad  I  Cor.  xv.  29. 

Beausobre  does  not  dispute  this,  aud  thinks  that  they  may  have  taken  it 
from  the  passage  in  i  Cor.  vol.  II.  p.  124. 

"  Ad  I  Cor.  XV.  29.  but  it  is  almost  certain  that  Ambrosius  was  not  the 
author  of  this  Commentary. 

"  De  Igne  Purgat.  §.  55. 

y  Cod.  Can.  Eccles.  Univ.  ad  Can.  57.  p.  173. 

"^  Ad  I  Cor.  XV.  29.      a  De  Igne  Purg.      '•  De  Mctliod.  doc.  et  disp.  p.  452. 

•^  Christeid.  p.  445.  ''  In  Pauluin  "ivtrvonrov,  ad  1  Cor.  xv.  29.  p.  440. 

«  Ad  I  Cor.  XV.  29.  ^  lb.  b  lb. 
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Notwitht«tanding  these  authorities,  I  still  do  not  mean  to 
decide,  that  St.  Paul  alluded  to  any  mode  of  performing 
vicarious  baptism  ;  though  I  would  repeat  what  I  have 
said  above,  that  this  interpretation  is  the  simplest  and  most 
literal  of  all.  H.  Muller  infoi'ms  us  in  his  Dissertation  upon 
this  passage,  that  he  had  met  with  seventeen  different  ex- 
planations of  it ;  which  might  reasonably  make  us  cautious, 
before  we  give  the  preference  to  any  of  them.  With  re- 
spect to  Cerinthus,  I  cannot  think  that  he  had  begun  to 
spread  his  doctrines  at  the  time  of  this  Epistle  being  writ- 
ten :  but  there  may  have  been  Gnostics,  who  practised  vi- 
carious baptism  before,  and  from  whom  he  may  have  bor- 
rowed it.  It  should  be  mentioned,  that  the  Cerinthians  did 
not  receive  St.  PauFs  Epistles  ^  :  so  that  it  is  not  probable 
that  they  would  adopt  any  custom  from  an  expression 
used  by  that  apostle ;  which  is  what  Beausobre  conjectures 
concerning  the  Manichaeans.  The  probability  of  vicarious 
baptism  having  been  practised  by  the  Gnostics  is  perhaps 
increased  by  what  we  learn  from  Irenaeus,  that  when  any 
of  their  party  were  dying,  they  poured  upon  their  heads 
a  mixture  of  oil  and  water ',  Philastrius  says  of  the  Ca- 
taphryges  ^,  that  they  baptized  the  dead :  but  Augustus, 
who  speaks  of  having  seen  the  work  of  Philastrius,  and 
generally  agrees  with  it,  does  not  mention  this  fact,  which 
must  therefore  be  considered  doubtful.  There  is  how- 
ever positive  evidence,  that  the  dead  were  sometimes  bap- 
tized :  for  in  the  council  held  at  Carthage  A.  D.  397,  it  was 
ordered  by  the  sixth  Canon,  "  That  the  Eucharist  should 

"  not  be  given  to  the  bodies  of   deceased   persons It 

"  must  be  provided,  that  the  weakness  of  the  brethren  should 
"  believe  also,  that  the  dead  cannot  be  baptized,  when  they 
"  perceive  that  the  Eucharist  is  not  given  to  the  dead '." 
If  the  custom  thus  prevailed  of  baptizing  persons  who  were 
actually  dead,  we  may  have  less  difficulty  in  believing,  that 
the  same  superstition  would  lead  to  the  practice  of  vicarious 
baptism.  But  I  have  said  enough  upon  this  obscure  and 
much  controverted  subject.  The  reader,  who  is  anxious 
for  further  investigation,  may  consult  the  two  Dissertations 
of  Grade  and  Muller,  which  are  printed  in  the  Thesaurus 

i"  Philastrius,  c.  "jG.  Epiplianiiis  also  says  that  they  rejected  St.  Paul.  I/f/r. 
XXVIII.  s- p.  1I.^■ 

'  I.  21.  5-  p.97. 

•*  These  were  heretics,  who  followed  Montauus,  and  lirst  appeared  toward 
the  end  of  the  second  century.  Ens.  Eccl.  Hist.  IV.  27.  Origen,  vol.  IV.  p. 
096. 

'  Concerning  the  latter  practice,  see  Dallaeus,  de  Cultibns  Lntinoriini, 
VII.  30.  p.  957. 
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Theologico-Philolog.  appended  to  the  Critici  Sacvi ;  Itti- 
gius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  p.  55.  and  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Ca- 
pita, V.  34.  p.  298.  who  gives  references  to  several  other 
writers:  and  Bingham,  Antiquities,  &c.  XI.  4.  4. 

I  have  stated  at  p.  416.  that  the  words  of  St.  Paul  in 
Col.  ii.  18.  have  been  referred  to  the  Cerinthians,  as  wor- 
shippers of  Angels:  which  subject  is  discussed  at  some 
length  by  Ittigius,  p.  51  :  and  for  every  other  point  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  Cerinthus,  I  would  refer  to  Mo- 
sheivn,  Instifut.  Mqj.  p.  438.  Tiilemont,  Memoires,  vol.  II. 
part.  I.  p.  96.  Lardner,  History  of  Heresies,  book  II.  c.  4. 
Colbergius,  de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hceres.  I.  9.  p.  20.  Ittigius, 
1.  c.  and  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  25.  p.  286.  Water- 
land,  Judgment  of  the  Primitive  Churches,  vol.  V.  p.  174. 
Neander,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion, 
part.  I.  p.  671. 

NOTE  79.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  182. 

Epiphanius,  in  the  passage  to  which  I  have  alluded,  is 
speaking  of  the  heretics  who  denied  the  divine  nature  and 
the  miraculous  conception  of  Christ :  "  Hence,"  he  says, 
"  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  held  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  as  did 
"  Merinthus,  and  C'leobius  or  C'leobulus,  and  Claudius,  and 
"  Demas,  and  Hermogenes,  xvho  loved  this  present  icorld, 
"  and  left  the  way  of  truth  ™  :"  in  which  words  the  allusion 
to  2  Tim.  iv.  10.  is  evident.  Concerning  Claudius  I  have 
not  been  able  to  collect  any  more  particulars :  but  Cleobius, 
or  Cleobulus,  is  mentioned  by  several  writers  as  an  heretic 
of  very  early  times,  and  his  name  is  sometimes  coupled  with 
that  of  Simon  Magus.  The  earliest  authority  is  Hegesip- 
pus,  as  quoted  by  Eusebius  ",  who  speaks  of  seven  Jewish 
sects,  out  of  which  came  Simon,  Cleobius,  Dosithcus,  &c. 
The  next  writer,  to  whose  works  we  can  assign  a  positive 
date,  is  Theodoret :  and  among  the  heretics,  who  soxoed 
tares  among  the  wheat,  he  mentions  Simon,  Menander,  Cleo- 
hins,  Dosithcus  o,  &c. ;  and  he  is  evidently  alluding  to  the 
same  person,  when  he  names  among  the  heretics  who  sprang 
from  the  same  root  with  Simon  Magus,  the  Cleobani,  Dosi- 
theani,  &c.P  In  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  the  apostles 
are  made  to  say,  "  When  we  went  forth  among  the  Gentiles 
"  to  preach  tlie  word  of  life,  then  the  Devil  worked  among 
"  the  people  to  send  after  us  false  apostles  for  the  profana- 
"  tion  of  the  Word  :  and  they  put  forth  a  certain  Cleobius, 
"  and  coupled  him  with  Simon  :  these  were  disciples  to  one 

'"  Hser.  LI.  6.  p.  427.  "  Eccles.  Hist.  IV.  22. 

"  Haer.  Fab.  II.  Praef.  p.  218.  p  lb.  I.  i.  p    193. 
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*'  Dositheus,  Sec.  SecI""  and  tliey  then  proceed  to  describe  the 
tenets  of  these  heretics,  which  are  precisely  those  of  the 
Gnostics.  In  anotlier  place  of  the  same  work,  Simon  and 
Cleobiusare  mentioned  as  having  fabricated  ^owono?^  books 
in  the  name  of  Christ  and  his  disciples'".  In  the  interpo- 
lated Epistle  of  Ignatius  ad  Trallianos,  §.11.  we  read, 
"  Avoid  the  branches  which  spring  from  the  Devil ;   Simon 

"  his  first  begotten  son,  and   Menander  and  Basilides 

"  avoid  the  impure  Nicolaitans avoid  also   the  chil- 

"  dren  of  the  evil  one,  Theodotus  and  Cleobulus^."  None 
of  these  heretics  are  named  in  the  corresponding  passage  of 
the  genuine  Epistles.  References  to  later  writers,  who  have 
named  Cleobius,  or  Cleobulus,  maybe  found  in  Ittigius,  de 
Hccresiarclns,  p.  40,  and  in  Coteler's  Note  to  the  Aposto- 
lical Constitutions,  VI.  8.  I  shall  only  mention  an  apocry- 
phal letter,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by  the  Corinthian 
Church  to  St.  Paul,  in  which  they  inform  him,  that  Simon 
and  Cleobius  had  been  spreading  their  dangerous  doctrines 
at  Corinth,  teaching  that  the  Prophets  were  not  to  be  read, 
that  God  was  not  omnipotent,  that  there  was  no  future  re- 
surrection, &c.  &c.  A  copy  of  this  letter  in  Armenian,  and 
St.  PauPs  answer  to  it,  which  is  called  his  Third  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians,  is  mentioned  by  Usher  '  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  Gilbert  North. 

Though  many  of  the  authorities  here  mentioned  may  give 
rise  to  much  doubt,  both  as  to  the  writers  and  their  dates, 
it  can  hardly  be  questioned,  but  that  a  tradition  prevailed 
in  very  early  times  of  a  person  named  Cleobius,  or  Cleobu- 
lus, having  propagated  the  same  doctrines  with  Simon  Ma- 
gus in  the  lifetime  of  the  apostles  :  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
only  conclusion  which  it  is  safe  to  draw. 

With  respect  to  Demas,  the  work  which  mentions  his 
idolatrous  office  at  Thessalonica,  is  the  Synopsis  de  vita  et 
morte  Prophetarum,  Apostolorum  et  Disciptdorum  Domini, 
which  has  been  ascribed  to  Dorotheas,  who  flourished  A.  D. 
303  :  but  it  is  evidently  spurious,  and  full  of  the  most 
absurd  improbabilities.  The  same  work  supposes  St.  John 
to  have  alluded  to  Demas,  Phygellus,  and  Hermogenes, 
when  he  said  in  his  First  Epistle,  They  went  out  from  us, 
but  they  were  not  of' us,  &c.  ii.  19  :  but  this  is  mere  conjec- 


1  VI.  8.  ■•  lb.  i6. 

«  Petavius  has  observed,  (ad  Epipli.  LI.  6.  p.  88.)  that  Baronius  falsely 
makes  Theodotus  and  Cleobulus  the  offspring  of  the  Nicolaitans,  into  which 
mistake  he  was  probably  led  by  the  Latin  translation,  "  fngitc  perversi 
"  ilUus  nepotes." 

'  Ad  Ignat.  ad  Trail,  ii. 
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ture.  The  apostasy  of  Denias  has  been  denied  by  Baronius, 
Annul,  ad  an.  59.  num.  11.  Witsius,  Mcletem.  Leklens.  de 
Vita,SfC.  Panli,,  XII.  31.  p.  207.  Cocceius  and  Hammond, 
ad  I.  Grotius"  and  Beza  have  supposed  that  Demas  re- 
turned to  St.  Paul,  because  he  is  mentioned  by  him  in  Col. 
iv.  14.  and  Philemon  24 :  but  these  two  Epistles  were  cer- 
tainly written  before  2  Tim.  Buddeus  is  inclined  to  judge 
favourably  of  Demas,  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  310.  and  in  a  work 
entitled  Demas,  s'lve  de  Apostasia  in  Syntagm.  Diss.  p.  283. 
Ittigius  quotes  an  anonymous  commentator  upon  St. 
Matthew,  who  names  Varisuus,  together  with  Cleobius, 
among  the  early  heretics  :  and  in  his  Appendix,  p.  12,  he 
gives  good  reasons  for  thinking  him  to  be  the  same  person 
who  is  mentioned  by  Augustin"  in  company  with  Simon 
Magus.  The  older  editions  of  Augustin  read  Simovis  et 
Vari(£,  or  Simonis  et  Varii  sum :  but  the  Benedictine  edit- 
ors have  given  the  true  reading  Barjesu :  and  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  the  person  intended  was  Elymas  the  sor- 
cerer, who,  as  we  learn  from  Acts  xiii.  6.  was  called  Bar- 
jesus.  But  we  must  not  believe  any  thing  concerning  the 
subsequent  history  of  this  man  upon  such  authority :  and 
no  person  can  be  acquainted  with  ecclesiastical  writers,  par- 
ticularly the  spurious  works,  without  observing  that  a  fond- 
ness prevailed  in  very  early  times  for  amplifying  or  inventing 
a  history  of  every  person  mentioned  in  the  New  Testament. 

NOTE  80.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  183. 
The  question  concerning  the  real  existence  of  a  person 
named  Ebion  has  been  so  often  discussed,  that  I  shall  only 
give  references  to  the  principal  writers  upon  both  sides  ; 
having  first  stated  that  the  earliest  writer  who  mentions 
such  a  person  is  Tertullian,  who  is  followed  by  Augustin, 
Jerom,  Epiphanius,  Theodoret,  Hilarius,  &c.  Origen  is 
generally  quoted  as  disproving  the  existence  of  Ebion.  He 
says  that  the  Jewish  believers  in  Jesus  were  Ittcovu/aoj  t^j 
xoLTo.  Tr]V  iy.^oy(riv  itTco^ela.;  tou  vofjiov  ysyevrjfji.ivoi.  'E/S/wv  re  yoig 
6  TTTw^og  Tiapa.  'louSa/ojj  xaKehar  xai  'E/3(a;ya7o<  ;^g)jju.aT(^ou(r«v 
01  ixTTO  'lovdciicuv  tIv  'Iijctouv  cuf  XpJCTTOV  7rotpixie^aiji.svoi  Y .  But 
perhaps  these  words  might  be  interpreted  to  mean,  "  They 
"  are  called  Ebionites  after  a  man,  whose  name  (Ebion) 
"  signifies  in  Hebrew  the  poor  man :  and  thus  their  name 
*'  agrees  with  the  poverty  of  their  doctrine."  This  inter- 
pretation might  be  confirmed  by  the  following  passage  in 

"    He  considers  Demas  to  be  the  same  with  Demetrius  mentioaed  ia 
3  John,  12. 

'^  Cont.  lit.  Petil.  III.  48.  vol.  IX.  p.  321.         y  Cont.  Cels.  II.  i.  p.  385. 
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Theodoret,  who  gives  tlie  same  etymology,  and  yet  undoubt- 
edly believed  in  the  existence  of  Ebion  :  Tatirrjo-i  8s  tjj;  <pa- 
Xayyog   rip^sv  'E/3i'wv,  tov  rrrcuyyv  Ss   ourcoj  'E/3pa<oi   Ttpocruyopsu- 

That  the  sect  of  the  Ebionites  was  not  called  from  a  per- 
son of  that  name,  has  been  maintained  by  Vitringa,  Obs. 
Sacr.  V.  10.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  127.  Le  Clerc,  Hist,  Eccles. 
ad  an.  72.  p.  476 :  Bibl.  Univ.  vol.  XX.  p.  128.  Simon, 
Hist.  Crit.  N.  T.  part.  I.  c.  8.  Arnoldus,  Hist.  Eccles. 
part.  I.  1.  4.  V6.  p.  43.  llhenferdius,  Diss,  de  Jictis  Ju- 
daeorxim  Hceresibus.,  p.  4.  Langius,  Haresiol.  Scbc.  I.  et  II. 
Diss.  IV.  2.  2.  p.  18.  Curcellaeus,  de  voc.  Trin.  adversus 
Maresinm,  Diss.  I.  125.  p.  882.  Op.  Priestley,  History  of 
early  Opinions,  III.  8.  p.  177.  Matter,  Hist,  du  Gnos- 
ticisme.  III.  1.  p.  320.  vol.  II. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  real  existence  of  Ebion  has  been 
maintained  by  Fabricius  in  his  notes  to  Philastrius,  c.  37. 
p.  81.  Ittigius,  de  HcBresiarchis,  p.  59-  and  Appendix, 
p.  17.  Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  37.  p.  303.  Mo- 
sheira,  Obs.  Sacr.  et  Histor.  I.  5.  p.  233.  though  he  ex- 
presses himself  doubtingly,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II. 
40.  not. 2  and  Instit.  Maj.  p.  478.  but  in  a  special  Disser- 
tation upon  the  question,  (vol.  I.  p.  547,  &c.)  he  rather 
weakens  the  arg^'uments  of  those  who  have  denied  the  exist- 
ence  of  Ebion.  Waltherus,  Jesus  ante  Mariam.  (inter 
Dissert.  Theolog.  Academ.)  p.  98.  Buddeus,  Eccles.  Apost. 
p.  496.  Bull,  Judicium  Ecclesice  Catholicce,  II.  17.  Light- 
foot,  vol.  II.  p.  148.  who  states  that  Ebion  is  mentioned  in 
the  Jerusalem  Talmud  among  the  authors  of  sects.  Water- 
land,  vol.  V.  p.  197. 

NOTE  81.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  183. 
Many  writers  have  considered  the  Ebionites  to  belong  to 
the  second  century^:  and  I  by  no  means  feel  so  confident 
of  their  having  appeared  in  the  first  century,  as  I  do  with 
respect  to  the  Cerinthians.  When  Irena?us  states  that  St. 
John  wrote  his  Gospel  to  check  the  heresies  of  Cerinthus 
and  the  Nicolaitans,  he  does  not  say  any  thing  of  the  Ebion- 
ites; though  this  is  added  by  Jerom  and  Epiphaniust":  and 
TertuUian  is  the  earliest  writer  who  speaks  of  Ebion  as  a 
contemporary  of  the  aj)ostles.  When  treating  of  the  here- 
sies of  the  apostolic  age,  he  observes  that  "  St.  Paul  writing 
"  to  the  Galatians,  inveighs  against  the  observers  and  de- 
"  fenders  of  circumcision  and  the  Law :  this  was  the  heresy 

7  Hcer.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  2i8.  «  Mosheim,  Horsley. 

!•  H;vr.  LI.  12.  p.  4.H-   LXIX.  23.  p.  746. 
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"  of  Ebion'^.""  But  few  persons  would  be  persuaded  to  be- 
lieve that  Ebion  had  begun  to  spread  his  doctrines  at  so 
early  a  period :  and  the  whole  of  this  passage  in  TertuUian 
is  marked  by  fanciful  assertions,  which  could  not  be  main- 
tained. Eusebius  must  have  believed  in  the  early  date  of 
the  Ebionites,  since  he  says,  that  '■'^  the  first  preachers  of 
*'  the  Gospel  (by  which  he  must  have  meant  the  apostles) 
"  gave  them  their  name^."  Epiphanius  is  more  positive 
and  precise  as  to  the  early  date  of  Ebion.  In  the  first  place, 
he  states  what  is  omitted  by  Irenaeus,  that  St.  John  wrote 
his  Gospel,  because  tlie  Ehion'ites^  as  well  as  the  Cerinth- 
ians,  believed  Christ  to  be  born  of  human  parents'^ :  beside 
which,  he  informs  us  more  precisely  that  the  heresy  of  the 
Ebionites  began  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  when 
the  Christians  bad  retired  to  Pella :  and  he  seems  to  have 
had  some  minute  information  upon  this  point,  since  he  even 
names  the  village  in  which  Ebion  at  first  lived f.  He  leads 
us  to  the  same  conclusion,  when  he  is  speaking  of  the  Os- 
seni,  one  of  the  seven  Jewish  sects  which  were  in  existence 
at  the  time  of  our  Saviour''s  birth.  He  states,  that  this  sect 
continued  for  some  years:  and  that  one  Elxai,  who  belonged 
to  it,  joined  the  Ebionites  in  the  reign  of  Trajan :  after 
which  time  the  Ebionites  held  many  contradictory  notions, 
which  they  had  not  received  from  Ebion S.  We  must  there- 
fore infer,  that  the  Ebionites  had  been  in  existence  some 
time  before  the  reign  of  Trajan.  Theodoret  appears  to  have 
been  of  the  same  opinion  ;  for  when  he  is  classing  and  ar- 
ranging the  dilFei'ent  heresies,  he  speaks  of  Ebion  as  the  be- 
ginner of  that  which  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man^  : 
and  when  he  comes  to  mention  them  in  detail,  he  speaks  of 
Ebion  first,  then  the  Nazarenes,  and  then  Cerinthus,  who, 
he  says,  began  another  heresy  about  the  same  time'.  I  can- 
not think  that  Theodoret  is  correct,  who  might  thus  seem  to 
place  Ebion  before  Cerinthus ;  whereas  there  is  every  rea- 
son to  think  that  he  followed  him.     That  Ebion  was  the 

<=  De  Praescript.  Hceret.  33.  p.  214.     See  above,  p.  183.  note  ^ 

•1  De  Eccles.  Theol.  I.  14.  p.  75.  '^  Haer.  LXIX.  2^.  p.  746. 

<"  Hffir.  XXX.  2.  p.  126. 

g  Haer.  XIX.  i.  p.  40  :  5.  p.  43.  Haer.  XXX.  17.  p.  141.  Scaligrer  and 
Basnagc  considered  ilie  doctrines  of  Elxai  to  have  been  a  revival  of  those  oF 
the  Essenes  or  Thernpeutae :  see  Brucker,  vol.  \l.  p.  787,  788.  Mosheim, 
de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  H.  43.  Rbeiiferdiiis  considered  the  name  of 
JElcesaan  not  to  have  been  taken  from  an  individnal,  but  to  have  been  applied 
to  persons,  who  held  idolatry  to  be  indiiferent,  and  who  were  called 
]"'irn«3'jx,  from  iBn3,  negure  factum  ,•  or  'DS"?.^,  from  nD3,  tegere,  dissinm- 
lare.  {De  Jictis  Jud.  Hcnres.  §.  56.  p.  33,  «&c.)  See  also  Cnteler,  Monum. 
Eccl.  Gr.  vol.  I.  p.  775- 

'>  Haer.  Fab.  I.  Compend.  p.  188.  '  lb.  H.  c.  1—3. 
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successor  of  Cerinthus,  is  said  by  the  Pseudo-Tertullian'^, 
and  by  Jerom^  Philastrius  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  he 
was  his  disciple"!.  We  perhaps  ought  to  give  no  credit  to 
the  assertions  of  later  writers,  such  as  Prjedestinatus,  who 
states  that  St.  Luke  found  the  Ebionites  in  the  church  at 
Antioch,  and  therefore  inserted  in  his  Gospel  the  words  of 
the  angel  Gabriel  to  Mary,  Luke  i.  35.  The  author  of  the 
ApostoHcal  Constitutions  also  speaks  of  the  Ebionites  as 
appearing  in  the  time  of  the  apostles":  and  Ittigius  has 
quoted  a  very  dubious  account  of  their  heresy  being  checked 
by  the  apostle  Philip  in  Hierapoliso.  The  precise  year  in 
which  this  heresy  appeared  is  named  by  Gabriel  Prateoli 
and  Alfonsus  a  Castro  :  for  the  former  says  that  it  was 
A.  D.  80,  in  the  reign  of  Titus,  when  Anacletus  was  bishop 
of  Rome  :  and  the  latter  names  the  same  year,  when,  as  he 
says,  Domitian  was  emperor,  and  Cletus  bishop  of  Rome. 
He  adds,  that  Cerinthus  was  his  contemporary:  and  though 
writers  such  as  these  carry  with  them  little  or  no  weight,- 
they  must  probably  have  had  some  authority,  if  not  written, 
at  least  traditional,  for  such  minute  particulars ;  and  the 
time  which  they  have  named  is  by  no  means  improbable  to 
have  been  that  which  witnessed  the  first  appearance  of  Ce- 
rinthus. It  is  in  fact  nearly  the  same  date  which  is  given 
by  Epiphanius,  and  may  perhaps  have  been  taken  from  the 
works  of  that  writer.  The  Paschal  Chronicle  names  the 
year  105  as  that  in  which  the  Ebionites  appeared,  after  the 
death  of  St.  John  :  but  this  may  have  been  the  time  when, 
according  to  Epiphanius,  they  received  an  accession  of  new 
doctrines  by  associating  themselves  with  Elxai.  Upon  the 
Avhole,  I  am  more  inclined  to  maintain  my  original  position, 
that  Cerinthus  and  Ebion  were  contemporaries,  or  nearly 
so ;  that  Cerinthus  appeared  first,  in  the  lifetime  of  St. 
John  ;  and  it  is  most  probable  that  Ebion  also  rose  into 
notice  before  the  death  of  that  apostle.  This  is  exactly  the 
opinion  of  Waterland,  who,  as  I  observed,  places  the  Ce- 
rinthians  A.  D.  60.  and  the  Ebionites  A.D.  72,  (vol.  V. 
p.  196.) 

NOTE  82.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  184. 
That  the  Ebionites  were  at  first  a  Jewish  sect,  must  be  con- 
sidered almost  a  settled  point.     Those  persons  at  least  who 

■*  De  Prsescript.  Haeret.  68.  p.  221.  '  Cout.  Liicif.  23.  vol.  II.  p.  19;. 

•"  De  H8eresibi!S.  But  he  probabl}'  went  only  npoii  c'oijjpcture  ;  since  at 
p.  258.  he  professes  that  he  coiichided  Cerinthus  to  have  preceded  Ebion,  be- 
cause Irenneus  names  him  first. 

"  VI.  6.  "  De  Haeresiarchis,  Append,  p.  18. 
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deny  the  existence  of  Ebion,  and  think  that  the  Ebionites  de- 
rived tlieir  name  from  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  j900r,  must 
look  upon  them  as  Jews.  But  the  historical  evidence  is 
also  decisive.  Irenasus,  who  is  the  earliest  writer  that  men- 
tions them,  says,  that  "  they  rejected  the  apostle  Paul,  call- 
"  ing  him  an  apostate  from  the  law  P."  Origen  speaks  of 
both  the  divisions  of  Ebionites  living  like  Jews^;  and  he  has 
preserved  a  peculiar  tenet  of  Ebion,  that  Christ  came  upon 
earth  principally  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  Israelites 
after  the  flesh '^:  a  notion  which  has  been  supposed  by  some 
persons  to  be  combated  by  St.  Paul  in  his  Epistle  to  the 
Romans,  and  by  St.  John,  when  he  said.  He  is  the  propitia- 
tion Jbr  our  sins:  and  not  for  ours  only^  hut  also  for  the 
sins  of  the  whole  tvorld.  1  John  ii.  2.  Eusebius  says  the 
same  with  Irena?us  of  their  rejecting  all  the  Epistles  of  St. 
Paul,  and  observing  the  Jewish  ceremonies*.  Epiphanius 
furnishes  us  with  more  particulars  upon  this  point,  which 
he  appears  to  have  taken  from  an  Ebionite  work,  called  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles.  They  said  that  St.  Paul  was  born  of 
Greek  parents,  that  he  went  up  to  Jerusalem,  where  he 
remained  some  time,  and  wishing  to  marry  the  high  priesfs 
daughter,  he  became  a  proselyte,  and  was  circumcised  ;  but 
that  failing  in  his  object,  he  wrote  against  circumcision,  the 
sabbath,  and  the  law^  It  is  easy  to  see  that  this  dislike  to 
St.  Paul  arose  from  the  strong  expressions  which  he  uses 
in  his  Epistles  against  Judaizing  teachers :  but  it  is  also 
plain,  that  persons  who  could  think  and  write  thus  of  St. 
Paul  cannot  be  entitled  to  the  name  of  Christians.  This 
indeed  is  asserted  by  Epiphanius,  who  says  of  them,  "  They 
"  have  presbyters,  and  chiefs  of  the  synagogue ;  for  they 
"  call  their  church  a  synagogue,  and  not  a  church ;  and 
"  they  are  followers  of  Christ  only  in  name":"  and  in  an- 
other place,  where  he  is  speaking  of  Ebion,  he  says,  "  He 
"  wishes  to  have  the  appellation  of  the  Christians ;  for  he 
"  certainly  has  not  their  practice  and  sentiments  and  know- 
"  ledge,  nor  the  harmony  of  the  Gospels  and  the  Apostles 
"  concerning  faith''."  Irenasus  goes  on  to  say,  "  They  use 
"  circumcision,  and  continue  in  those  customs  which  are 
"  according  to  the  law,  and  in  the  Jewish  mode  of  life,  so 
"  that  they  even  worship  toward  Jerusalem,  as  if  it  were 

V    I,  26.  2.   p.  105. 

1  Cont.  Ccls.  V.  61.  p.  625.  see  65.  p.  628.  aud  iu  Gen.  Hoinil.  111.  5.  vol. 
II.  p.  68.  iu  Jerein.  Homil.XVIII.  12.  vol.  III.  p.  254.  in  Mat.  toin.  XI.  12. 
p.  494.  p.  895. 

■•  De  I'rincip.  IV.  22.  p.  183.  '  Hist.  Eerier.  Ill    27. 

'   HEEf.  XXX.  J  6.  p.  140. 

"    Tw  Xoiaru  S(  ovifiari  fiOiov  tn/ivuvovrai.    p.  142.  "   P.  I25. 
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"  the  house  of  God."  Epiphanius  confirms  this  account, 
and  suppHes  many  other  particulars.  He  says  of  Ebion, 
"  Though  he  was  a  Samaritan  in  his  abominable  principles, 
"  he  denies  the  name ;  and  professing  himself  a  Jew,  he 
"  opposes  the  Jews,  though  agreeing  with  them  in  party.'' 
He  says  afterwards,  that  "  he  followed  the  Jewish  law  in 
"  observing  the  sabbath  and  circumcision,  and  every  other 
"  point  which  is  attended. to  by  Jews  and  Samaritans:"  and 
still  more  particularljs  "  They  boast  also  of  having  circum- 
"  cision,  and  they  pride  themselves  in  considering  this  as 
"  the  seal  and  mark  of  the  patriarchs  and  just  men  who 
"  lived  vmder  the  law,  for  whose  sakes  they  compare  them- 
"  selves  with  those  persons,  and  wish  to  prove  the  confirma- 
"  tion  of  this  rite  from  Christ  himself,  as  do  the  Cerinthians. 
"  For  they  say,  according  to  their  absurd  argument,  It  is 
"  enough  for  the  disciple  to  he  as  the  master :  now  Christ 
"  was  circumcised ;  do  thou  therefore  be  circumcised  ^.''*' 
With  respect  to  their  reception  of  the  Old  Testament,  we 
collect  from  Epiphanius  the  following  points :  "  They  did 
"  not  receive  the  whole  of  the  Pentateuch  as  written  by 
"  Moses,  but  rejected  some  expressions :  they  acknowledged 
"  Abraham  and  Isaac  and  Jacob,  and  Moses  and  Aaron, 
"  and  Joshua  the  son  of  Nun,  who  was  merely  the  succes- 
"  sor  of  Moses,  but  nothing  else.  They  did  not  recognize 
"  any  of  the  prophets  later  than  these,  but  anathematized 
"  and  derided  them,  such  as  David,  Solomon,  Isaiah,  Jere- 
"  miah,  Daniel,  and  Ezekiel :  they  also  treat  Elijah  and 
"  Elisha  as  nothing:  for  they  abuse  their  prophecies,  and 
"  do  not  agree  with  them ;  saying,  that  they  were  prophets 
"  o^  understanding  only,  and  not  of  truth'^?''  But  we  learn 
from  an  older  authority  than  Epiphanius,  that  the  Ebionites 
thought  light  of  the  prophets,  "  and  contended  that  the 
"  prophets  spoke  of  their  own  impulse,"  i.  e.  not  by  the 
Spirit.  This  writer  was  Methodius^:  and  Dr.  Priestley, 
as  I  have  observed  elsewhere*^,  was  ignorant  of  this  passage 
when  he  stated  that  "  Epiphanius  is  the  only  writer  who 
"  asserts  any  such  thing^."  Theodoret,  though  he  gives 
but  a  short  account  of  the  Ebionites,  appears  to  have  had 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  them,  and  to  have  studied  their 
tenets  attentively,  as  I  shall  observe  presently  :  with  respect 
to  the  point  which  we  are  now  considering,  he  informs  us, 
"  that  they  observed  the  sabbath  according  to  the  law  of 
"  the  Jews,  and  also  kept  the   Lord's  day  holy  like  the 

y  P.  125.  '  P.  150,  151.         a  P.  142.  »•  Sympos.  p.  113.  ed.  1672. 

«  Testimonies  of  the  Ante-Nicene  Fathers.    Conclusion. 
^  History  of  early  Opinions,  III.  p.  217. 
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"  Christians^."  Buddeus  has  some  remarks  upon  the  Ju- 
daizing  tenets  of  Ebion,  which  are  worthy  of  attention. 
Eccles.  Aposi.  p.  515,  516.  Also  Mosheim,  tie  Rebus  ante 
Const.  Cent.  II.  40.  not.^ 

NOTE  83.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  185. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Ebionites  as  Gnostics;  which,  though 
it  may  seem  a  point  of  small  moment  to  readers  unacquaint- 
ed with  this  subject,  is  yet  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
enabling  us  to  judge  of  the  controversy  between  bishop 
Horsley  and  Dr.  Priestley.  The  TrpcoTov  \J/rDSof  of  the  latter 
writer  (and  it  is  one  which  enters  into  almost  every  argu- 
ment of  every  one  of  his  works)  consisted  in  his  asserting 
that  the  Gnostics  were  the  only  heretics  mentioned  by  the 
early  Fathers,  and  that  the  Ebionites  were  not  looked  upon 
as  heretics.  I  have  shewn  in  my  Testimonies  of  the  Ante- 
Nicene  Fathers,  that  the  latter  assertion  is  totally  unfound- 
ed ;  and  Horsley  did  not  sufficiently  insist  upon  the  fact, 
that  the  Ebionites  were  Gnostics,  which  might  have  saved 
him  many  arguments,  and  ought  to  have  obliged  Priestley, 
even  from  his  own  premises,  to  acknowledge  himself  de- 
feated f.  Whoever  can  read  the  work  of  Irena?us,  and  see 
how  the  Ebionites  are  introduced  among  the  other  heretics 
who  came  from  Simon  Magus,  and  can  yet  deny  that  the 
Ebionites  were  Gnostics,  can  hardly  be  considered  an  un- 
prejudiced reader,  or  a  sincere  inquirer  after  truth.  It  is 
true,  that  the  description  given  of  them  by  Irenaeus  is  ex- 
tremely concise ;  and  commentators  have  introduced  a  va- 
rious reading  into  the  passage,  which  might  allow  us  to 
draw  from  it  two  very  opposite  conclusions.  His  words  are 
as  follow  :  "  Qui  autem  dicuntur  Ebionsei,  consentiunt  qui- 
"  dem  mundum  a  Deo  factum :  ea  autem,  quae  sunt  erga 
"  Dominum,  non  similiter  ut  Cerinthus  et  Carpocrates 
"  opinanturS.""  This  is  the  reading  of  Massuet's  edition, 
and  no  MS.  has  been  quoted  as  presenting  any  variety. 
Coteler  however  wished  the  negative  non  to  be  expunged^: 

*  Hser.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  219. 

^  Dr.  Priestley  has  incautiously  admitted  that  the  Elcesaites,  raentioued 
by  Euseblus,  (VI.  38.)  were  probably  Jewish  Gnostics.  (Hist,  of  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  vol.  I.  p.  321.)  But  these  people  had  their  name  from  Elxai, 
who,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  497,  joined  the  Ebionites.  (See  Valesius  ad  Eus.) 
Dr.  P.  also  says,  "  It  is  exceedingly  evident  that  Irenaeus  had  no  view  to 
"  any  persons  whatever  besides  the  Gnostics."  (Hist,  of  early  Opinions, 
I.  4.  4.  p.  274.)  But  the  Ebionites  appear  on  the  list  of  Irenaeus  with  per- 
sons immediately  before  and  after  them,  who  are  allowed  to  be  Gnostics. 
Therefore  the  Ebionites  were  Gnostics.   Probatur  Major  by  Dr.  Priestley. 

8  I.  26.  2.  p.  105. 

^  Ad  Coustit.  Apost.  VI.  6.     So  thought  Danuhawerus,  Chrinteid.  p.  522. 
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and  Pearson,  Bull,  and  Grabe  proposed  to  effect  a  similai' 
alteration  by  reading  consimiliter  instead  of  non  similiter. 
This  correction  of  the  passage  is  defended  at  some  length 
by  Vitringa^,  who  observes  that  Irenaeus  intended  to  speak 
of  the  Ebionites  as  agreeing  with  the  Cerinthians  in  one 
point,  and  differing  from  them  in  another:  but  since  he 
had  said  that  the  Cerinthians  believed,  '*  non  a  primo  Deo 
"  factum  esse  mundum,"  Vitringa  thinks  that  the  received 
text  would  make  the  Ebionites  differ  from  them  in  both 
points.  I  would  remark,  in  answer  to  this,  that  there  is 
no  proof  of  Irenaeus  having  had  the  intention  which  Vi- 
tringa ascribes  to  him  :  and  the  word  conse?ititmt,  instead 
of  referring  to  an  agreement  with  the  Cerinthians,  may 
refer  to  an  agreement  with  the  catholic  or  orthodox  church. 
I  shall  shew  presently  what  was  the  difference  between 
the  Ebionites  and  Cerinthians  concerning  Christ;  but  at 
present  I  would  confine  myself  to  the  theory  of  Ebion 
concerning  the  creation  of  the  world.  It  appears  from 
the  words  of  Irenaeus  just  quoted,  that  he  believed  it  to 
be  made  by  God  ;  and  Theodoret  confirms  this  statement, 
as  well  as  the  interpretation,  which  I  have  given  to  it, 
by  saying  of  Ebion,  "  He  said,  as  we  do,  that  there  is 
"  one  unbegotten  being,  and  he  proved  him  to  be  the 
"  Creator  of  the  world'."  There  is  also  another  remark- 
able passage  in  Theodoret,  which  I  shall  quote  at  length. 
It  is  in  the  Compendium  of  his  work  upon  heresies,  which 
he  says  that  he  shall  divide  into  five  books:  "  The  first 
"  will  contain  the  description  of  those  fables,  the  inven- 
"  tors  of  which  imagined  another  Creator,  and  by  denying 
"  that  there  was  one  Principle  of  all  things,  conceived 
"  other  Principles  which  have  no  existence,  and  said  that 
"  the  Lord  appeared  among  men  only  as  a  phantom.  The 
"  first  inventor  of  these  doctrines  was  Simon  Magus  the 
"  Samaritan,  and  the  last  was  the  impostor  Manes  the  Per- 
"  sian.    The  second  book  will  explain  the  religious  opinions 

*"  Obs.  Sacr.  V.  10.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  127.  Also  by  Lanipe,  Praleg.ad  Joan.  ii. 
3.  40.  p.  196.  and  Biuldeus,  Eccies.Apost.  P.48S.  Ittigius  approves  of  oue  or 
other  of  these  corrections,  p.  6i,  as  does  Mosbeim,  Inst.  Maj.  p.  4S0.  Mas- 
suet  and  Fabiicius  (ad  Philastiinm,  c.  37.)  prefer  tbe  received  reading.  If 
we  tnrn  the  passage  into  Greek,  and  adopt  a  different  punctuation,  we  may 
perhaps  extract  a  more  intelligible  meaning.  The  original  was  probably  to 
this  ert'ect  :  Oi  as  Xiyoi/.i^ot  'Kfiicuvaiii  of^oXoyoi/iri  /niv  ^■/,//.7v2  '''O'i  x.osf/.ov  Lto  ©sou 
«"£Tei557'9a/'  TO,  o\  KctTO.  TOii  Kvpiov  ov  rraowzAYiaiaj;'  vsouffi  /y.\v  et/s  Krifiv^ic  xui  Kap- 
vox^aTfjs,  ihayyiX'iu)  ol    Tui    xara    MarSaiov  ni^^^Yivrai  (/.'oyof,      I    liave   taken  the 

word  rraoarrX'/iiTiMs  froiii  Theodoret,  who  seems  to  have  had  the  passage  of 
Irenaeus  before  him.  Heer.  Fob.  II.  i.  p.  21S.     Damasceuus  also  says,  'Efiiu- 

vaToi  rraoii-TrXriaint  rois  Kn^ivi^iuvcif  xai  Nx^cc'^aioi;.    De  Heer. 

'  Haer.  Fab.  II.  i.  p.  218. 
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"  of  those  persons  who  were  opposed  to  the  former,  who 
"  acknowledged  with  us  that  there  is  one  Principle  of  all 
"  things,  but  called  the  Lord  a  mere  man.  Ebion  began 
"  this  heresy,  and  it  received  different  additions  till  the  time 
"  of  Marcellus  and  Photinus."  I  have  already  spoken  at 
some  length  of  Simon  Magus  and  other  Gnostics,  who  have 
been  charged  with  holding  two  Principles :  and  I  have  en- 
deavoured to  shew  that  they  by  no  means  believed  in  two 
Gods;  but  that  in  their  anxiety  not  to  make  God  the  cause 
of  evil,  they  supposed  an  inferior  order  of  Ijeings,  who  were 
originally  created  by  God,  to  have  been  actuated  by  a  prin- 
ciple of  Evil,  and  to  have  made  the  world  without  the  know- 
ledge of  God.  Such  is  said  by  Theodoret  to  have  been  the 
notion  of  Simon  Magus  :  but  he  adds,  that  this  was  not  the 
belief  of  Ebion :  Ebion  therefore  believed  that  the  world 
was  made  with  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  God  :  but  it 
does  not  follow,  that  he  believed  God  himself,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  term,  to  be  the  Creator  of  it.  I  should  rather 
infer  the  contrary  from  the  words  of  Theodoret;  for  he  says 
that  Ebion  agreed  in  this  point  with  the  Christians;  but  the 
Christians  believed  that  God  made  the  world  hy  his  Son  : 
and  since  we  know  that  Cerinthus  believed  the  world  to 
have  been  created  by  Angels,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
Ebion  also  believed  the  world  to  have  been  made  by  a  spi- 
ritual being  or  beings,  appointed  to  that  office  by  God  ;  and 
that  the  latter  was  one  of  the  points  in  which  he  differed 
from  Cerinthus.  The  expression  in  Theodoret,  that  Ebion 
believed  in  the  existence  of  one  unhegotten  being,  might 
perhaps  lead  us  to  infer  that  he  also  believed,  like  the  Gnos- 
tics, in  a  succession  of  begotten  ^Eons :  and  the  opinion 
here  expressed  is,  I  think,  much  more  probable  than  that 
of  the  Pseudo-Tertullian,  who  says  of  Ebion,  "  He  did  not 
"  agree  in  every  point  with  Cerinthus,  for  he  said  that  the 
"  world  was  made  by  God,  and  not  by  Angels'^."  Epipha- 
nius,  though  he  gives  a  very  long  and  detailed  account  of 
the  Ebionites,  says  nothing  of  their  opinions  concerning  the 
creation  of  the  world  ;  but  he  shews  in  two  places  that  the 
existence  of  Angels  formed  part  of  their  theory,  and  that 
they  believed  Christ  to  be  one  of  them.  "  Some  among 
"  them  say  that  Christ  came  from  above,  and  that  he  was 
"  created  before  all  things,  being  a  spirit ;  that  he  is  supe- 
"  rior  to  Angels,  and  Lord  of  all,  and  is  called  Christ,  and 
"  had   for  his  portion   the   world  to  come^  :"   and   again, 

^  De  Prescript.  Hssret.  48.  p.  221. 

'  Tov  iK'Jin  Vi  aleo^ice.  KtKXtjpuirdai,  which  is  very  incorrectly  translated  hv 
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"  They  affirm,  as  I  said  before,  that  two  beings  were  ap- 
"  pointed  by  God,  one  was  Christ,  and  one  was  the  Devil : 
"  and  they  say  that  Christ  took  the  portion  of  the  world  to 
"  come  rn,  and  that  the  Devil  had  the  present  world  com- 
"  mitted  to  him,  each  at  the  appointment  of  the  Almighty, 
"  and  according  to  their  own  request.  For  this  reason  they 
"  say  that  Jesus  was  born  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  elected, 
"  and  by  this  election  was  called  the  Son  of  God,  from 
"  Christ,  who  came  upon  him  from  above  in  the  form  of  a 
"  dove.  But  they  say  that  he  [i.  e.  Christ]  was  not  begotten 
"  of  God  the  Father,  but  created  as  one  of  the  Archangels, 
"  though  he  is  greater  than  they,  and  that  he  is  Lord  of 
"  the  Angels,  and  of  all  things  which  v/ere  made  by  the 
"  Almighty"."  The  statement  contained  in  this  passage  is 
not  at  all  inconsistent  with  that  given  by  Theodoret :  for 
Epiphanius  evidently  considered  the  Devil,  or  the  evil  spirit, 
to  be  created  by  God,  and  subject  to  his  disposal ;  a  doc- 
trine which  must  be  allowed  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament.  I  have  not  met  with  any  writer 
who  has  examined  the  tenets  of  the  Ebionites  concerning 
the  creation  of  the  world,  though  so  much  has  been  written 
concerning  their  notion  of  Jesus  Christ:  and  this  perhaps  is 
the  reason  why  the  assertion  of  Dr.  Priestley  has  been  so 
often  repeated,  without  meeting  with  refutation,  that  the 
Gnostics  w^ere  the  only  heretics  in  the  earliest  times,  and 
that  they  did  not  include  the  Ebionites.  I  have  no  doubt, 
as  I  said  above,  that  the  contrary  of  this  assertion  might  be 
maintained ;  though  the  Ebionites  probably  did  not  go 
nearly  such  great  lengths  as  the  generality  of  Gnostics  ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  creation  of  the  world,  they  appear  to 
have  partly  retained  the  true  notion,  which  a  believer  in  the 
Mosaic  history  would  form.  There  is  abundant  evidence 
that  Cerinthus,  though  like  Ebion  he  was  a  Jew,  did  not 
adhere  to  the  creed  of  his  forefathers  in  this  particular:  and 
I  should  account  for  this  difference  by  supposing  that  Ce- 
rinthus received  his  education  at  Alexandria,  or  in  some 
other  place  where  the  Jewish  and  Platonic  doctrines  were 
likely  to  be  blended ;  whereas  Ebion  had  lived  in  Jerusa- 
lem, and  had  heard  only  by  report  of  the  fancies  of  the 
Gnostics.  Cerinthus  appears  to  have  taken  his  notion  of 
Christ  from  the  common  system  of  the  Gnostics  :  but  being 
a  Jew,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  have  heard  something 

Petaviiis,  Qui  cum  perpetuum  illic  habifationem  snrtitus  sit,  p.  127.  See 
the  passage  next  quoted,  which  evidently  refers  to  this. 

'"    Vov  //.iXXoiiroi  aiajvof  li'Xx^sva/  rav  kX^oiv,  "   P.   140. 
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It 

of  the  personal  history  of  Jesus,  he  adopted  the  more  ra- 
tional hypothesis,  that  Jesus  was  not  a  phantom,  but  a  real 
human  being.  It  was  still  more  improbable  that  the  Ebion- 
ites  should  be  Docetse :  and  if  I  was  to  charactei'ize  their 
doctrines  in  a  few  words,  I  should  say  that  they  differed 
from  the  Jews,  on  the  one  hand,  in  believing  Christ  to  have 
been  sent  from  God,  though  they  did  not  look  upon  him  as 
the  promised  Messiah ;  and  from  the  Christians,  on  the 
other  hand,  in  believing  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  human  being, 
and  that  Christ,  with  whom  he  was  united  for  a  time,  did 
not  suffer  upon  the  cross.  There  is  not  the  smallest  evi- 
dence that  the  Ebionites  looked  upon  Christ  as  the  Messiah 
foretold  by  the  prophets :  and  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  have  done  so,  if  they  treated  the  prophets  with  con- 
tempt. This  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  refute  the  notion 
of  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  Ebionites  were  Christians,  who 
continued  to  observe  the  customs  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Their 
rejection  of  the  prophets  was  one  of  the  characteristics  of 
Gnosticism,  and  their  separation  of  Jesus  from  Christ  was 
another.  Pei'haps  we  ought  not  to  add  their  abstinence 
from  animal  food  :  for  there  is  evidence,  as  I  have  shewn 
in  note  61,  that  this  custom  prevailed  with  some  parties, 
both  of  Jews  and  Gentiles,  at  that  time.  We  know  that 
this  was  the  case  with  the  Essenes  :  and  if  Dr.  Priestley  had 
asserted  that  the  Ebionites  rose  out  of  the  Essenes,  his  posi- 
tion might  have  been  much  more  tenable.  The  points  of 
resemblance  between  them  were  neither  few  itor  unimport- 
ant. Epiphanius  might  almost  be  quoted  as  expressly 
asserting  this  fact.  He  tells  us,  that  the  Ebionites  resem- 
bled the  Ossasi  in  some  of  their  doctrines :  and  it  appears 
that  these  Ossasi  were  the  same  as  the  Osseni,  who  are  men- 
tioned by  the  same  writer  as  a  distinct  Jewish  heresy <*.  It 
was  the  opinion  of  Scaliger,  that  these  were  the  same  as  the 
Essenes  :  and  if  so,  the  connexion  of  the  latter  with  the 
Ebionites  is  clearly  established.  Petavius,  however,  does 
not  consider  it  to  be  proved  that  the  Osseni  and  the  Essenes 
were  the  same.  Josephus  speaks  of  the  Essenes  as  having  a 
community  of  goods  :  and  the  Ebionites  said  of  themselves, 
that  they  were  called  Poor,  because  they  had  laid  the  value 
of  their  goods  at  the  apostles'"  feet.  I  have  mentioned  the 
abstinence  from  animal  food  as  common  to  both :  and  it  is 
most  probable  that  the  first  Ebionites  practised  otiier  aus- 
terities, like  the  Essenes.  The  latter  did  not  believe  in  the 
resurrection ;  though  they  held,  that  the  soul,  as  soon  as  it 

•>  Hser.  XIX.  p.  30. 
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was  freed  from  the  corruption  of  the  body,  was  carried  to  a 
region  of  happiness  and  delight.  This  was  very  similar  to 
the  notions  of  the  Gnostics,  which  in  many  respects  were 
those  of  the  Ebionites.  The  Essenes  were  particularly  strict 
in  the  observance  of  the  sabbath,  and  this  was  always  men- 
tioned as  a  peculiarity  of  the  Ebionites.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence that  the  Essenes  rejected  the  prophets  ;  thougli  they 
appear  to  have  held  other  sacred  books  in  equal  reverence. 
This  might  lead  us  to  think  that  they  differed  from  the 
other  Jews  with  respect  to  the  inspiration  of  the  prophetical 
books  :  and  if  ever  there  was  a  time  when  any  of  the  Jews 
might  have  been  likely  to  relinquish  their  faith  in  the  pro- 
phets, it  was  when  they  saw  their  city  destroyed,  and  all 
their  hopes  of  an  earthly  deliverer  extinguished.  It  was 
precisely  at  this  time,  according  to  Epiphanius,  that  the 
Ebionites  appeared  :  and  the  view  which  I  have  here  taken 
may  perhaps  explain,  why  some  persons  in  ancient  and  mo- 
dern times  have  asserted,  that  the  Christians  rose  out  of  the 
EssenesP.  I  imagine  the  Ebionites  to  have  taken  their  rise 
after  that  Christianity  had  made  much  progress  among  the 
Jews  of  Palestine:  but  they  certainly  were  not  the  orthodox 
Jewish  Christians,  as  I  shall  shew  more  at  length  in  the 
following  notes. 

What  I  have  said  concerning  the  Ebionites  being  Gnos- 
tics, is  confirmed  with  great  learning  by  bishop  Pearson,  in 
his  Vindicio'  Ignatiance%  where  he  shews  that  Ignatius,  in 
his  Epistle  to  the  Magnesians,  was  arguing  against  the  Ebi- 
onites: and  Ignatius  evidently  alludes  to  persons,  who  ad- 
hered to  the  Mosaic  law,  who  believed  Christ  to  be  one  of 
the  iEons,  and  who  appear  not  to  have  regarded  the  pro- 
phetical declarations  concerning  Christ.  Bishop  Bull,  it  is 
true,  does  not  agree  with  Pearson  in  this  opinion >■;  and  he 
thinks  that  Ignatius  rather  referred  to  the  Cerinthians 
(who  adhered  to  Judaism)  and  the  Gnostics.  But  that 
great  man  seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  Ebionites  ad- 
hered to  Judaism  as  much  as  the  Cerinthians,  or  even  more 
so:  and  his  own  arguments  therefore  may  tend  as  much  to 
support  the  hypothesis  of  Pearson  as  to  overthrow  it.  This 
is  nearly  the  remark  of  Ittigius,  de  H^resiarckis^  p.  64. 
Colbergius  also  classed  the  Ebionites  with  the  Gnostics,  de 
Orig.  et  Prog.  Hares.  II.  1.  p.  48.  Lampe  says  that  Ce- 
rinthus  and  Ebion  were  classed  among  the  Gnostics  by 
"  sexcenti  tarn  vetustiorcs  quam  recentiores  scriptores." 
Prolegom.  in  Joan.  ii.  3.  11,  p.  180. 

P  See  note  32.  p.  .151.         1  Part.  II.  c.  4.  >■  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  III.  i.  6. 
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NOTE  84.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  185. 
The  most  important  feature  in  the  Ebionite  creed  con- 
cerning Christ,  is  the  fact  which  I  have  ah'eady  stated,  that 
the  Ebionites  were  divided  among  themselves  in  one  point 
of  great  moment ;  that  some  of  them  believed  in  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  Jesus,  while  others  denied  it :  but  be- 
fore I  proceed  further,  I  would  observe,  that  the  division 
which  some  persons  have  made  of  the  Ebionites  into  ma~ 
jores  and  mino7-es,  has  no  foundation,  and  arose  from  a  mis- 
taken interpretation  of  the  Latin  version  of  Nicephorus^. 
It  has  been  observed,  that  the  distinction  was  not  made  at 
all  by  Irenaeus  in  the  passage  already  quoted:  in  another 
place  he  says  expressly,  "  Vain  also  are  the  Ebionites, 
"  who    will  not   admit  the   union    of   God    and    Man    by 

"  faith nor  will  understand,  that  the  Holy  Ghost  came 

"  upon  Mary,  and  the  power  of  the  Highest  over- 
"  shadowed  her;  wherefore  also  that  which  was  born 
"  was  holy,  and  the  Son  of  the  most  high  God  the  Father 
"  of  all,  who  worked  his  incarnation  * :""  and  in  another 
place,  where  he  condemns  the  translation  of  Isaiah  vii.  14. 
as  given  by  Theodotion  and  Aquila,  Behold  a  young  wo- 
man shall  conceive,  &c.  he  says,  "  that  the  Ebionites  fol- 
"  lowed  this,  when  they  said  that  Jesus  was  begotten  by 
"  Joseph  ".""  We  cannot  therefore  say  that  Irenaeus  sup- 
posed the  Ebionites  to  believe  in  the  miraculous  conception  : 
and  we  must  either  alter  the  passage  first  quoted,  by  leav- 
ing out  the  negative,  or,  if  we  cannot  extract  from  it  any 
other  sense,  we  must  infer,  that  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be 
a  mere  man,  and  yet  did  not  exactly  agree  with  Carpocrates 
and  Cerinthus.  We  know  from  the  histor}^  of  Socinus  and 
others,  that  a  person  may  believe  the  miraculous  conception 
of  Jesus,  and  yet  deny  his  preexistence  or  divine  nature. 
But  this  could  not  have  been  the  creed  of  Ebion,  according 
to  Irenaeus ;  for  he  expressly  says  that  the  Ebionites  spoke 
of  Jesus  as  "  begotten  by  Joseph."  Tertullian  also  appears 
to  have  been  ignorant  of  this  division  of  the  Ebionites;  at 
least  he  speaks  without  any  qualification  or  restriction  of 
Ebion  denying  the  virginity  of  the  mother  of  Jesus  ^.  If 
we  now  look  to  other  writers,  we  shall  find  frequent  men- 
tion of  the  two  divisions  of  the  Ebionites.  When  Celsus 
objected  to  Origen,  that  persons  calling  themselves  Chris- 
tians differed  greatly  from  one  another,  Origen  replies  that 
these  were  heretics :  and  after  mentioning  some  of  their  doc- 

»  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  13.    See  Ittigius,  p.  62.     The  mistake  was  made  by 
Huctius,  Not.  in  Origen.  (vol.  III.  p.  733.  ed.  Benedict.) 

«  V.  I.  3.  p.  293.  »  III.  21.  T.  p.  215.         "  De  Virg.  veland.  6.  p.  176. 
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trines,  he  adds,  "  Let  it  be  granted  that  there  are  some  who 
"  receive  Jesus,  boasting  in  consequence  of  this  to  be  Chris- 
"  tians ;  and  who  also  choose  to  live  after  the  Jewish  law 
"  like  the  great  body  of  the  Jews :  these  are  the  two  kinds 
"  of  Ebionites,  who  either  confess,  as  we  do,  that  Jesus  was 
"  born  of  a  Virgin,  or  that  he  was  not  born  so,  but  as  other 
"  men,  &c.  &c. y"  He  says  in  another  place 2,  that  '•'•both 
"  the  Ebionites  rejected  Paul's  Epistles :"  and  he  evidently 
alluded  to  these  same  persons,  when  he  said,  "  And  when 
"  you  look  to  those  of  the  Jews  who  believe  in  Jesus,  and 
"  see  their  faith  concerning  the  Saviour,  that  sometimes 
"  they  think  he  was  born  of  Mary  and  Joseph,  and  some- 
"  times  of  Mary  alone  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  yet  not 
"  with  the  true  notion  of  his  divinity,  &c.  &c.^"  I  should 
add,  that  in  another  place  ^  he  speaks  of  the  Ebionites  be- 
lieving, "  that  Jesus  was  born  of  a  man  and  a  woman,  as 
"  we  are,""  without  saying  any  thing  of  the  division  among 
them  upon  this  point.  Eusebius  probably  copied  from  Ori- 
gen,  when,  after  saying  of  the  Ebionites,  "  that  they  con- 
"  sidered  Jesus  a  mere  ordinary  man,  who  only  became 
"  righteous  by  his  own  moral  progress,  and  was  born  of 
"  Joseph  and  Mary,"  he  goes  on  to  say,  "but  others,  who 
"  bear  the  same  name,  think  differently  from  these,  and 
"  escape  their  strange  absurdity  by  not  denying  that  the 
"  Lord  Avas  born  of  a  Virgin  and  the  Holy  Ghost :  and  yet 
"  neither  do  these  acknowledge  that  he  preexisted,  being 
"  God  the  Word  and  Wisdom,  and  therefore  they  are  in- 
"  volved  in  the  impiety  of  the  former  <^.*'''  Theodoret  tells 
us  plainly,  that  he  followed  Irenaeus  and  Origen  in  his  his- 
tory of  heresies  ^ :  and  we  may  therefore  suppose  that  he 
also  copied  from  Origen,  when  he  said  of  Ebion,  "  He  be- 
"  lieved  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  born  of  Joseph 
"  and  Mary,  being  a  mere  man,  who  excelled  other  men  in 

"  virtue  and  purity  : and  there  is  another  division  be- 

"  side  the  former,  which  bears  the  same  name,  (for  they 
"  also  are  called  Ebionites,)  which  agrees  with  the  former 
"  in  every  other  point,  but  says  that  the  Saviour  and  Lord 
"  was  born  of  a  Virgin  s.""  We  might  perhaps  infer  that 
Theodoret  did  not  mean  to  speak  of  this  latter  division  of 
the  Ebionites  as  small  or  insignificant,  when  in  another 
place,  after  mentioning  Cerinthus  as  believing  Jesus  "  to 

y  Cout.  Cels.  V.  61.  p.  624,  625.  »  lb.  65.  p.  628. 

=•  Ou  jjiMv  xai  fiiTa  Tiis  Vi^)  auTttu  ^toXoyiag.   In  Mat.  tom.  XVI.  12.   vol.  III. 

P-  733- 

''  In  Luc.  Horn.  XVII.  p.  952.  <=  Hist.  Eccles.  III.  27.  p.  121. 

••  Hser.  Fab.  Compeud.  p.  189.  "  lb.  II.  i.  p.  218,  219. 
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"  have  been  born,  after  the  common  manner  of  men,  of  Jo- 
"  seph  and  Mary,"  he  adds,  "  But  the  Ebionites,  Theodo- 
"  tians,  &c.  said  that  Christ  [Jesus]  was  a  mere  man  born 
'■^  of  the  Virgin^:''''  and  he  takes  no  notice  of  the  other 
Ebionites,  who  agreed  with  Cerinthus.  It  is  remarkable, 
that  Epiphanius  says  nothing  directly  of  these  two  kinds  of 
Ebionites :  and  yet  the  absence  of  his  express  testimony 
upon  this  subject  is  more  valuable,  because  we  can  prove 
from  his  own  words  that  he  had  met  with  traces  of  this 
division  in  writings  of  the  Ebionites,  though  he  himself 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  aware  of  it.  He  repeatedly  re- 
presents the  creed  of  the  Ebionites  to  have  been,  "  that 
"  Jesus  was  born  in  the  ordinaiy  way  of  Joseph  and 
"  MaryS:"  but  he  also  says  that  they  struck  out  the  gene- 
alogy from  the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  "  because  they  wished 
"  to  prove  that  Jesus  was  really  a  man,  but  that  Christ 
"  was  united  to  him  when  he  descended  as  a  dove,  and  that 
"  Christ  [Jesus]  himself  was  begotten  and  born  in  the  or- 
"  dinary  way.  And  yet  they  deny  that  he  was  a  man,  and 
"  argue  from  what  our  Saviour  said,  when  it  was  told  to 
"  him.  Behold,  thy  mother  and  thy  brethren  stand  xoithout, 

"  desiring'  to  speak  with  thee, Who  is  my  mother  and 

"  brethren  ?  &c.  Matt.  xii.  47,  48.  Hence,  as  I  observed, 
"  Ebion  shews  himself  under  many  forms  as  being  full  of 
"  imposture  h."  He  notices  this  change  or  contradiction  in 
the  Ebionite  creed  more  plainly  at  p.  126,  where  he  says, 
that  "  Ebion  at  first  pronounced  Jesus  to  have  been  begot- 
"  ten  by  Joseph  ;  but  that  in  course  of  time,  and  even  to 
"  this  day,  his  followers,  as  if  they  had  turned  their  own 
"  meaning  into  inconsistency  and  perplexity,  give  each  a 
"  different  account  concerning  Christ."  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  some  of  them  believed  Christ  to  be  Adam  ;  others,  (as 
I  have  already  quoted  the  passage,)  that  he  was  a  Spirit, 
created  before  all  things,  and  superior  to  Angels :  "  again, 
"  when  they  choose,  they  deny  this,  and  say  that  the  Spirit, 
"  which  is  Christ,  came  into  him,  and  clothed  himself  with 
"  the  person  called  Jesus:  and  there  is  great  obscurity 
"  among  them,  each  of  them  maintaining  a  different  hypo- 
"  thesis."  He  repeats  this  at  p.  162.  by  saying,  "  I  have 
"  already  stated  that  each  of  them  forms  a  different  notion 
"  concerning  Christ.  At  one  time  Ebion  himself  said  that 
"  he  was  a  mere  man  born  in  the  ordinary  way :  at  another 
"  time  the  Ebionites  who  followed  him  said  that  a  power, 

Hb.  V.  II.  p.  278. 

B  Haer.  XXX.  2.  p.  125.  14.  p.  138,  139.  17.  p.  141.  LI.  2.  p.  423.  LXIX. 
40.  p.  763.  '•  Haer.  XXX.  14.  p.  138,  139. 
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"  which  was  above  and  from  God,  obtained  a  Son,  and  that 
"  he  at  different  periods  clothed  himself  with  Adam  and 
*'  divested  himself  of  him.""  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
the  credulity  of  Epiphanius,  and  his  uncharitable  abuse  of 
heretics,  it  is  impossible  not  to  see  from  the  whole  of  his 
account  of  the  Ebionites  that  he  had  read  many  of  their 
own  books,  and  that  he  found  in  them  the  absurdities  which 
lie  has  recorded.  It  was  his  own  opinion,  that  the  great 
diversity  in  their  tenets  began  when  they  were  joined  by 
Elxai  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  as  I  have  stated  at  p.  497 : 
and  he  says  of  Elxai,  that  he  introduced  some  fancy  of  his 
own  with  respect  to  Christ  and  the  Holy  Ghost.  This  hy- 
pothesis concerning  the  date  of  the  changes  in  the  Ebionite 
creed  is  by  no  means  improbable :  and  a  passage  in  Theo- 
doret  will  throw  great  light  upon  the  doctrines  of  Elxai, 
and  the  effect  which  they  may  have  had  upon  the  Ebionites. 
"  The  Elcesa^ans,"  he  says,  "  take  their  name  from  one  El- 
"  cesai,  who  began  the  heresy ;  and  they  have  compounded 
"  their  own  false  doctrine  by  borrowing  fables  from  dif- 
"  ferent  heresies.  As  to  the  beginning  of  all  things,  they 
"  agree  with  us ' :  for  they  say  that  there  is  one  unbegotten 
"  Being,  and  they  call  him  the  Creator  of  all  things.  But 
"  as  to  Christ,  they  say  that  there  is  not  one  only,  but  one 
"  above  and  another  below ;  and  that  the  latter  dwelt  in 
"  many  persons  long  ago,  and  afterwards  descended:  as  to 
"  Jesus,  sometimes  he  says  that  he  is  of  God,  sometimes  he 
"  calls  him  a  Spirit,  sometimes  that  he  had  a  virgin  for  his 
"  mother :  but  in  other  writings  he  contradicts  thisl^."  Theo- 
doret  adds,  that  Origen  wrote  against  this  heresy  :  and  since 
the  name  of  Elcesai,  or  Elxai,  does  not  occur  in  any  of  his 
existing  works,  but  he  mentions  a  division  of  the  Ebionites 
who  thought  of  Jesus  as  Elxai  is  stated  to  have  done,  it  is 
by  no  means  improbable  that  Origen  agreed  with  Epipha- 
nius, and  ascribed  this  change  in  the  creed  of  the  Ebionites 
to  the  time  when  ihey  were  joined  by  Elxai.  That  Epi- 
phanius found  discrepancies  and  contradictions  in  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Ebionites,  cannot  be  doubted :  and  he  has  left 
sufficient  evidence  that  some  of  them  spoke  of  Jesus  not 
being  born  in  the  ordinary  way.  Putting  therefore  toge- 
ther all  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced  from  the  Fa- 
thers, I  should  infer  that  Ebion  himself  and  his  first  fol- 
lowers agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Jesus  to  be  be- 
gotten by  Joseph  :  but  as  Christianity  spread  more  widely, 
and  the  written  Gospels  became  better  known,  the  history 

'  Compare  this  with  what  I  have  said  at  p.  502.  of  the  passage  in  Irenseus. 
*  Ha?r.  Fab.  II.  7.  p.  221. 
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of  the  miraculous  conception  was  admitted  even  by  many 
heretics  to  be  true :  and  thus  Origen  spoke  of  the  Ebionites 
being  divided  upon  the  subject ;  and  Theodoret  seemed  in 
one  place  to  forget  that  any  of  them  denied  it. 

But  though  it  may  be  considered  an  undisputed  point, 
that  the  first  Ebionites  looked  upon  Jesus  as  a  mere  man, 
born  in  the  ordinary  way,  we  must  remember  that  this  re- 
fers only  to  their  belief  concerning  Jesus,  and  not  concern- 
ing Christ;  a  most  important  distinction,  which  I  shall  fre- 
quently have  occasion  to  make,  and  which  furnishes  another 
means  of  detecting  many  mistatements  in  Dr.  Priestley's  ar- 
guments. The  quotations,  which  I  have  given  from  Epi- 
phanius,  are  sufficient  to  shew  that  the  Ebionites  agreed 
with  Carpocrates  and  Cerinthus  in  adopting  the  Gnostic  te- 
net, that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism  :  and 
whoever  will  refer  to  the  extracts  quoted  by  Epiphanius' 
from  the  actual  Gospel  of  the  Ebionites,  will  perceive  tliat 
they  made  use  of  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  and 
even  introduced  additions  to  it,  in  order  to  prove,  as  Epi- 
phanius  observes,  "  that  Christ  was  begotten  in  him,  when 
"  he  descended  in  the  form  of  a  dove."  If  Irenasus  in  the 
disputed  passage  spoke  of  the  Ebionites  as  agreeing  with 
Cerinthus  and  Carpocrates  concerning  Christ,  we  nuist  quote 
that  Father  as  making  the  same  statement  with  Epipha- 
niusupon  this  point.  Tertullian  might  be  thought  to  allude 
to  the  same  notion,  when  he  says  of  Ebion,  "  He  made 
"  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  and  only  of  the  seed  of  David, 
"  that  is,  not  also  the  Son  of  God ;  he  considered  him  to 
"  be  certainly  in  some  degree  more  exalted  than  the  pro- 
"  phets,  so  that  an  angel  might  he  said  to  reside  in  him,  as 
"  it  might  in  Zacharias,  or  any  other  ™."  By  this  notion  of 
an  Angel  residing  in  Jesus,  I  conceive  that  Tertullian  al- 
luded to  the  Gnostic  doctrine  of  the  JEon  Christ  descend- 
ing upon  him  ;  which  he  probably  met  with  in  some  Ebionite 
books,  but  which  was  expressed  with  the  same  obscurity 
which  was  noticed  by  Epiphanius.  That  this  was  the  mean- 
ing of  Tertullian,  is  confirmed  by  what  he  says  in  another 
place,  that  St.  John  included  Ebion  among  the  Anti- 
christs, who  taught  that  Jesus  was  not  the  Son  of  God  ^. 
There  are  two  passages  in  Eusebius,  which  may  also  be 
quoted  as  shewing,  that  though  Ebion  believed  Jesus  to  be 
a  mere  man,  he  by  no  means  asserted  the  simple  humanity 
of  Christ,  in  the  sense  which  is  attached  to  that  expression 
bv  modern  Unitarians.     In  each  place  Eusebius  is  refutino- 

'  Hrer.  XXX.  13   p.  138.  ""   IV  Came  (.liiisti,  14.  p.  319. 

"  De  I'lnescript.  H?pret.  33.  p.  214. 
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the  tenets  of  Sabellius,  and  points  out  particularly  that  the 
Sabellians  did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  truly  and  literally 
the  Son  of  God.  For  this  reason,  he  says,  they  were  ex- 
pelled from  the  church  :  "  and  so  the  first  ambassadors  of 
"  our  Saviour  named  those  persons  Ebionites,  calling  them 
"  by  a  Hebrew  term  poor  in  intellect  °,  who  confessed  that 
"  they  acknowledged  one  God,  and  did  not  deny  the  reality 
"  of  our  Saviour's  body,  but  did  not  acJ£?tozaledge  the  di- 
"  vinity  of  the  Son.''''  In  the  other  passage  he  says,  "  If 
"  Marcellus  (who  was  a  Sabellian)  denies  that  the  Son  has 
"  a  real  personal  existence,  it  is  time  for  him  to  suppose 
"  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  composed  of  body  and  soul,- so  as 
"  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the  common  nature  of  man. 
*'  But  this  docti'ine  has  also  been  expelled  from  the  Church  ; 
"  for  this  was  the  notion  which  was  held  long  ago  by  the 
"  Ebionites,  and  lately  by  Paul  of  Samosata,  and  those  who 
"  are  called  after  him  Pauliani  P.*"  There  is  something  very 
remarkable  in  Eusebius  thus  comparing  the  Ebionites  with 
Paul  of  Samosata,  who,  though  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  a 
mere  man,  yet  believed  also,  that  the  eternal  Logos  of  God 
was  manifested  in  him  ''.  He  denied  that  this  Logos  was 
the  Son  of  God,  or  that  it  had  a  personal  existence ;  and 
for  this  reason  his  doctrine  is  compared  by  Eusebius  to  that 
of  Sabellius  :  but  Paul's  doctrine  of  the  simple  humanity  of 
Jesus  Christ  was  confined  to  his  generation  and  birth  :  in 
this  respect  he  looked  upon  him  merely  as  the  man  Jesus, 
but  he  considered  him  to  be  Ch?'ist,  because  the  Logos  of 
God  was  exhibited  and  personified  in  him.  It  is  therefore 
a  fair  and  legitimate  inference  from  the  words  of  Eusebius, 
that  he  considered  the  Ebionites  to  have  believed  Jesus  to 
be  a  mere  man,  but  united  with  a  divine  emanation  called 
Christ :  and  that  this  is  a  correct  inference,  may  be  inferred 
from  his  words,  which  immediately  follow,  "  What  then  is 
"  left  after  these  notions,  but  to  introduce  a  belief  of  Jesus 
"  being  merely  a  body  zaithout  any  thing  dwell'mg  in  it  T'' 
The  Ebionites  therefore  did  not  believe,  that  Jesus  was  a 
mere  man,  without  any  thing  else  dxoelUng  in  him,  which  is 
the  point  that  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  establish  ;  or, 
to  speak  more  plainly,  they  believed  that  some  higher  being, 
either  spirit  or  emanation,  resided  for  a  time  in  the  man 
Jesus:  and  what  can  we  conceive  of  this  doctrine,  but  that 
they  agreed  (as  Irenaeus  appears  to  say)  with  Carpocrates 

"  This  passage,  which  is  incorrectly  divided,  and  wrongly  translated  in 
the  present  editions,  may  easily  be  restored   thus, 'Efiiuvaieu:  uv!'/u,a^f)v, 

'Efi^aiKfi   (pMvrj   cTTCo^fih;    t>)v   iidvoiav    ce,7roxa,Xov\rii,     De   Eccles,    Theol.   I.  14. 
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and  Cerinthus ;  and  that  they  beheved,  (as  Epiphanius  un- 
questionably asserts,)  that  Christ  descended  upon  Jesus  at 
his  baptism  ?  I  have  been  more  anxious  to  prove  this  point, 
not  only  because  it  overthrows  at  once  all  Dr.  Priestley's  ar- 
guments concerning  the  simple  humanity  of  Christy  but  be- 
cause the  truth  of  it  has  been  denied  by  writers,  who  were 
as  far  removed  as  possible  from  supporting  the  Unitarian 
tenets,  and  who  say  that  the  Ebionites  did  not  agree  with 
the  Cerinthians  in  believing,  that  Christ  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism  ;  but  that  Jesus  acquired  his  superior 
sanctity  and  dignity,  merely  by  the  exercise  of  superior  vir- 
tues s.  I  conceive  this  to  be  an  entire  mistake.  Epipha- 
nius, it  is  true,  and  Eusebius,  as  I  have  quoted  them  above, 
speak  of  the  Ebionites  as  believing  Jesus  to  have  become 
righteous  by  his  own  moral  advancement :  and  it  is  also 
true,  that  this  opinion  is  not  expressly  ascribed  to  Carpo- 
crates  or  Cerinthus  :  but  it  is  too  much  to  conclude  from 
thence,  that  they  did  not  hold  it :  and  when  we  remember 
that  Jesus  was  supposed  to  be  at  least  thirty  years  old  at 
the  time  of  his  baptism,  it  was  very  natural,  that  those  who 
believed  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  should  conceive  that  these 
thirty  years  were  spent  in  a  course  of  pure  and  holy  con- 
duct, for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  being  made  the  recep- 
tacle of  a  Spirit,  or  emanation  from  God  '.  What  has  here 
been  said,  may  perhaps  be  confirmed  by  passages  from  spu- 
rious works,  which  have  been  ascribed  to  the  Ebionites. 
Beausobre  is  of  opinion,  that  "  the  Testament  of  the  Twelve 
"  Patriarchs"  was  written  by  an  Ebionite".  Lardner  also 
thinks  "  it  may  be  questioned,  whether  the  author  did  not 
"  so  far  agree  with  the  Ebionites,  as  to  be  an  Unitarian." 
I  do  not  pretend  to  settle  this  point :  but  Lardner  has  col- 
lected passages,  in  which  Christ  is  spoken  of  as  God  and 
great  God,  and  express  mention  is  made  of  the  Spirit  de- 
scending upon  him  from  heaven  w.  The  Socinians  indeed 
are  bound,  according  to  their  own  principles,  to  admit  my 
conclusion  concerning  the  Ebionites  :  for  they  assert  that 
the  Nazarenes  and  the  Ebionites  are  identical ;  and  a  pas- 
sage in  the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes,  which  is  preserved  by 
Jerom  ",  contains  express  mention  of  the  Spirit  descending 

'  Bull,  Judic.  Eccl.  Cath.  II.  2.  Massiiet,  Prcef.  ad  hen-  Diss.  I.  §.  130. 
B\\didLe.us,  Eccles.  Jpost.  ^.  c,%^.    Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  224. 

'  "  lUe,  qui  est  de  dispositione  Jesus,  qui  est  niundi  fabricatoris,  in  quein 
"  post  baptisma  descendisse,  hoc  est,  post  triginta  annos,  supernum  Sal- 
"  vatorein  dicunt."     Iren.  III.  10.  4.  p.  186. 

"  Vol.  I.  p. 354,  355.  "  Credibility,  XXIX.  3.  p.  345.  ed.  1827.    , 

■^  In  Esaiam  iv.  11.  vol.  IV.  p.  156.  See  also  other  extracts  from  this 
Gospel  in  Fabricins,  Cod.  /ipncryph.  N.  T.  vol.  I.  p.  355,  &c. 
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upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Lampe  has  taken  precisely  the 
same  view  concerning  the  agreement  of  the  Cerinthians  and 
Ebionites.  (Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  39,  &c.  p.  195.) 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  enter  at  much  length  into  the 
question  concerning  the  identity  of  the  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes.  The  controversy  between  bishop  Horsley  and  Dr. 
Priestley  upon  this  point  is  well  known  to  most  of  my  readers. 
The  notion  was,  I  believe,  put  forth  for  the  first  time  by 
Zuicker,  a  Prussian  Socinian,  in  his  work  entitled  Irenicum 
Irenico?-um,  published  in  1658,  in  which  he  asserted  y,  that 
the  Nazarenes  were  those  Ebionites,  who  believed  the  mira- 
culous conception  of  Jesus ;  and  that  they  were  the  primi- 
tive Christians  of  Jerusalem,  who  chose  to  adhere. to  the 
Jewish  law.  This  hypothesis,  together  with  the  identity  of 
the  Gospel  of  the  Nazarenes  with  that  of  the  Ebionites,  has 
been  repeated  under  different  modifications  by  several  writ- 
ers. It  had  been  maintained  indeed  in  some  measure  be- 
fore, as  by  Grotiusz  and  Vossius  ^ :  but  these  writers,  (though 
the  first  of  them  has  been  suspected  of  Socinianism,)  were 
far  from  intending  that  the  Nazarenes  denied  the  divinity 
of  Christ ;  and  went  upon  the  opposite  assumption,  that  the 
Ebionites,  who  believed  in  the  miraculous  conception,  were 
orthodox  Christians.  The  view,  which  was  taken  by  Zuicker 
of  this  question,  was  adopted  by  Toland,  in  his  work  called 
Nazarentcs :  and  by  Samuel  Crellius,  under  the  name  of 
Artemonius,  in  his  Inithim  EvangeJii  S.  Joannis  restitu- 
tum,  part.  II.  10.  1.  p.  328;  and  I  need  not  refer  to  the 
several  works  of  Dr.  Priestley.  Zuicker  was  answered  at 
some  length  by  Bullt>;  and  Toland''s  arguments  were  re- 
futed by  Mosheim  in  his  Vinclicice  antiqtioi  Christimiorum 
DisciplincB  adversus  Tolandi  Nazarenum .  He  has  alluded 
to  the  same  subject  in  his  work,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent. 
11.39.  not.vw  and  Instit.  Mqj.  p,  466,  481.  but  he  here 
speaks  more  doubtingly  of  the  faith  of  the  Nazarenes. 
The  soundness  of  their  opinions  has  been  maintained  by 
Huetius,  ad  Origen.  in  Mat.  tom.  XVI.  12.  p.  733.  Bas- 
nage,  Exerc.  Hist.  Crit.  ad  an.  41.  num.  19.  p.  398.  Simon, 
Hist.  Crit.  c.  7.  p.  72,  79.  c.  8.  p.  88, 91.  Lequien,  in  his 
edition  of  Damascenus^  vol.  I.  p.  82,  &c.  and  Diss.  VII.  de 
Nazarenis  et  eornm  Jide,  Praef.  p.  xcii.  Rhenferdius,  de 
Fictis  Jud.  Hceres.  §.  23.  p.  15,  &c. ;  and  by  Horsley  in 


y  Pag.  73,  III.  ^  Prolog,  iu  Mat. 

»  Diss,  de  Geuealogia  Christi,  c.  2.  vol.  VI.  p.  55-  The  same  is  said  by 
Spencer,  ad  Origen.  cont.  (;elsum,  11.  i.  p-.^Ss.  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  517. 
Petaviiis  ad  Epiphan.  p.  55. 

^  Judic.  Eccles.  Cath.  II.  10,  &c.    See  also  Prim,  et  Apost.  Tradil,  I.  7. 
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his  well  known  Charg-es.  I  would  refer  also  for  an  account 
of  the  Nazarenes  to  Baierus,  Diss,  de  Nazarenis.  Langius, 
Haresiolog'ia  sceculi  pi'imi,  Diss.  IV.  and  to  Fabricius, 
Salutaris  Lux  Evang-elii,  &c.  c.  III.  p.  48.  who  names 
several  other  writers. 

With  respect  to  the  difference  or  the  identity  of  the  Gos- 
pel of  the  Nazarenes  and  of  the  Ebionites,  I  would  refer  to 
Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  p.  69.  and  Appendix  p.  19.  and 
Hist.  Eccles.  selecta  Capita,  V.  45.  p.  311.  Fabricius, 
Codex  Apoc.  Nov.  Test.  vol.  I.  p.  355.  Olearius,  Obs. 
Sacr.  ad  Mat.  Obs.  10.  p.  94.  Mosheim,  Vindic.  Antiq. 
Christianorum  DiscipUnce,  I.  5.  8.  p.  112. 

The  whole  question  has  been  so  thoroughly  sifted  by  the 
learned  writers  mentioned  above,  and  such  complete  de- 
monstration has  been  given,  that  the  orthodox  Nazarenes 
and  the  Ebionites  were  not  the  same,  that  I  shall  offer  but 
few  remarks  upon  the  subject :  and  instead  of  shewing 
against  Dr.  Priestley,  that  the  Ebionites  were  not  orthodox 
as  Christians,  I  would  content  myself  with  what  is  perhaps 
new  ground,  and  shew  that  they  were  not  orthodox  as  Jexcs. 
I  would  most  willingly  let  the  issue  of  the  dispute  depend 
upon  the  answer  to  these  two  questions:  1.  Would  the 
JeAvs,  who  embraced  Christianity,  have  believed  or  no  that 
Jesus  Christ  was  the  Messiah  foretold  by  the  prophets.^ 
2.  Would  the  Fathers  have  allowed  any  persons,  who  did 
not  believe  this,  to  be  genuine  Christians .?  I  have  already 
observed,  that  the  Ebionites  did  not,  and  could  not,  have 
believed  Jesus  to  be  the  promised  Messiah  :  and  from 
hence  I  would  also  affirm,  that  the  Fathers  would  not  have 
spoken  of  them  as  true  Christians :  and  yet  Dr.  Priestley 
and  the  other  Socinian  writers  would  persuade  us,  that  these 
Ebionites  or  Nazarenes  (for  they  consider  them  as  the 
same)  were  merely  the  Jews  who  embraced  Christianity, 
and  retained  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law.  That 
there  were  such  Judaizing  Christians  in  those  days  cannot 
be  denied :  Thou  secst  brother,  said  the  Jews  to  St.  Paul, 
how  many  thousands  of  Jews  there  are  lohich  believe ;  and 
they  are  all  zealous  of  the  law.  Acts  xxi.  20.  We  learn 
the  same  fact  from  other  places  in  the  Acts,  and  from  St. 
Paufs  own  Epistles,  particularly  those  to  the  Romans  and 
Galatians.  The  following  passage  from  Justin  Martyr  may 
also  shew  what  was  the  case  in  the  second  century.  Trypho 
having  asked  Justin,  whether  a  Jew  who  believed  that 
Jesus  was  the  Christ,  and  yet  thought  fit  to  observe  the 
Mosaic  law,  would  be  saved,  Justin  replies,  with  a  charity 
which  is  truly  delightful,  "  I  certainly  say,  as  it  appears  to 
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*'  me,  that  such  a  man  will  be  saved,  if  he  does  not  contend 
*'  that  other  men,  1  mean  those  of  the  Gentiles  who  have 
♦'  been  circumcised'^  from  their  error  through  Christ,  should 
*'  observe  the  same  customs  as  himself,  and  that  they  cannot 
"  be  saved  unless  they  observe  them."  Trypho  then  asks, 
whether  there  were  not  some  persons,  who  thought  that 
these  Judaizing  teachers  could  not  so  be  saved  '<f  Justin 
acknowledges  that  there  were ;  but  expressly  declares,  that 
this  was  not  his  own  opinion  ^.  I  would  now  ask  any  un- 
prejudiced person,  whether  it  is  not  quite  plain  that  Justin 
considered  these  Judaizing  Christians  to  be  perfectly  ortho- 
dox, and  to  agree  with  himself,  upon  every  other  point, 
except  their  observance  of  the  Mosaic  law  ?  The  Socinian 
writers  must  maintain,  that  these  Judaizing  Christians  were 
the  persons  considered  by  themselves  to  be  the  Nazarenes 
or  Ebionites :  and  I  would  ask,  whether  Justin  would  have 
spoken  of  these  persons  in  the  manner  quoted  above,  if  he  had 
known  them  to  hold  the  opinions,  which  the  Ebionites  are 
said  by  Socinians  to  have  held  ?  Would  he  have  pronounced 
imequivocally,  that  they  might  be  saved,  if  he  had  known 
that  they  did  not  believe  Jesus  to  be  the  Son  of  God  ?  He 
says  himself  in  another  place  '=,  of  those  who  believed  Jesus 
to  be  Christ,  but  who  maintained  also  that  he  was  a  mere 
human  being,  that  he  would  not  agree  with  them,  even  if 
the  same  doctrine  was  held  by  the  majority  of  those  who 
tliought  with  himself.  This  passage  is  generally  supposed 
to  refer  particularly  to  the  Ebionites :  and  the  two  passages 
taken  together  appear  to  me  decisive  against  the  notion  of 
Ebionite  being  merely  a  name  for  the  Judaizing  Christians: 
and  I  should  draw  this  conclusion,  not  merely  from  the 
words  or  tenets  of  Justin,  but  from  the  expression  of  Try- 
pho himself,  who  defines  a  Christian  to  be  one  who  believed 
Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah.  Trypho  knew  very  well,  that 
those  of  his  countrymen  who  embraced  Christianity,  be- 
lieved Jesus  to  be  the  Messiah  :  and  it  is  therefore  impossi- 
ble, that  either  he  or  Justin  could  have  been  speaking  of 
persons,  who  believed  that  Jesus  was  neither  the  Messiah, 
nor  the  Son  of  God. 

I  do  not  mean  to  affirm,  that  Nazm'ene  was  a  name  ex- 
clusively applied  at  first  to  the  Judaizing  Christians.  It 
appears  rather  to  have  been  applied  as  a  term  of  reproacli 

<^  Justin  had  been  shewing  that  circumcision  was  no  longer  necessarj',  and 
he  uses  the  term  here  in  a  figurative  sense,  of  the  circumcision  of  the  heart 
by  faith. 

''  Dial,  cum  Tryph.  47.  p.  142. 

'  lb.  48.  p.  144.  For  the  true  meaning  of  this  passage  see  Bull,  Jiid. 
Eccl.  Cath.  c.  VII.    Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  201. 
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to  the  whole  body  of  Christians^:  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  in  later  times  it  may  have  been  restricted  to  those  who 
adhered  also  to  the  law  of  Moses.  The  number  of  these 
Christians  would  naturally  diminish  :  and  it  is  by  no  means 
unlikely,  that  some  writers,  who  knew  of  them  only  by 
report,  would  confound  them  with  the  Ebionites,  who  pro- 
fessed like  themselves  to  believe  in  Christ,  and  were  known 
to  be  zealous  for  the  law  of  Moses.  This  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Epiphanius,  who,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, is  the  earliest  writers  that  speaks  of  the  Nazarenes 
as  heretics,  and  he  was  evidently  very  ill-informed  about 
them.  Thus  he  says,  that  they  were  contemporaries  of  the 
Cerinthians ;  but  whether  they  are  to  be  placed  before  or 
after  them,  he  cannot  tell^:  neither  could  he  assert,  whether 
they  agreed  with  Cerinthus  in  believing  Christ  to  be  a 
mere  man,  or  whether  they  thought  that  he  was  conceived 
of  Mary  by  the  Holy  Ghost '.  He  was  also  ignorant,  whe- 
ther the  Gospel  of  Matthew,  which  they  used,  contained 
the  genealogy  or  no'^:  all  which  shews,  that  he  had  not 
read  their  books,  and  knew  very  little  about  them.  This 
may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  his  saying,  that  they  were 
mostly  in  Coele-Syria  and  Decapolis,  near  to  Pella,  where 
he  represents  their  heresy  as  having  first  begun :  which 
would  at  least  shew,  that  he  did  ngt  think  it  had  spread 
widely.  Throughout  his  account  of  them  he  does  not  once 
compare  them  to  the  Ebionites ;  thovigh  he  says  afterwards, 
that  Ebion  agreed  with  them ',  and  borrowed  his  opinions 
from  them  ;  and  he  also  speaks  of  the  Ebionites  and  Naza- 
renes having  first  appeared  in  the  same  country '",  and  of 
their  both  using  the  same  book  of  Elxai ",  whom  I  have 
already  spoken  of  as  connected  with  the  Ebionites.  Putting 
all  these  facts  together,  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  Epipha- 
nius in  his  own  mind  considered  the  Nazarenes  to  resemble 
the  Ebionites  in  some  points,  because  he  knew,  that  they 
agreed  in  adhering  to  the  Mosaic  law :  but  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  he  did  not  consider  the  two  heresies  to  be  iden- 
tical.    Thus  he  says  expressly,  that  the  Nazarenes  received 

f  Acts  x\iv.  5. 

8  Mosheim  observes,  (Instit.  Maj.  p.  469.)  that  the  Nazarenes  were  without 
anj/  controversy  the  same  as  the  Peratici,  mentioned  by  Clem.  Alex.  (Strom. 
VJl.  p.  900.)  and  who  arc  said  to  have  had  their  name  from  tlie  country. 
But  Spencer  (ad  Orig.  cont.  Cels.  VI.  28.)  had  remarked  that  these  Peratici 
were  the  same  with  the  Peratae  mentioned  by  Theodoret,  (Hfer.  Fab.  I.  17. 
p.  206.)  as  taking  their  name  from  Euphrates,  who  is  called  by  him  Peraticus, 
i.  e.  (as  I  imagine)  a  native  of  Perica;   and  Mosheim  was  probably  mistaken. 

h  Hser.  XXIX.  I.  p.  116.  'lb.  7.  p,  123.  ^  jb.  9.  p.  124. 

'lb.  XXX.  I.  p.  125.  ■"  lb.  XL.  I.  p.  291. 

"  lb.  LIII.  I.  p. 461. 
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all  the  Old  Testament,  believed  in  a  resurrection,  and  held 
that  Jesus  Christ  was  the  Son  of  Godo;  none  of  which 
points  formed  part  of  the  Ebionite  creed :  and  it  is  most 
probable,  that  he  looked  upon  them  as  the  remnant  of  the 
first  Judaizing  Christians,  but  suspected  that  their  faith 
had  gradually  become  corrupted.  If  we  now  look  to  other 
writers,  we  shall  find  them  giving  proofs  of  the  same  igno- 
rance and  uncertainty  concerning  the  Nazarenes.  Thus 
what  Epiphanius  named  rather  as  a  subject  of  inquiry, 
Theodoret  asserts  as  a  matter  of  fact;  and  says  of  the 
Nazarenes,  "  They  are  Jews,  who  honour  Christ  as  a  just 
"  man,  and  use  the  Gospel  which  is  called  that  of  Peter  P. 
"  Eusebius  says,  that  these  heresies  began  in  the  reign  of 
"  Domitian.  Justin  the  philosopher  and  martyr,  and  Ire- 
"  nseus  the  successor  of  the  apostles,  and  Origen  wrote 
"  against  them  q."  This  is  the  whole  of  the  account,  which 
Theodoret  gives  of  the  Nazarenes :  and  if  he  had  not  de- 
scribed the  Ebionites  immediately  before,  we  might  have 
thought  that  he  looked  upon  the  two  heresies  as  one  and 
the  same.  As  it  is,  we  can  only  take  the  expression  of 
these  heresies  to  refer  to  the  Ebionites  as  well  as  the  Naza- 
renes :  and  since  Eusebius  does  not  any  where  name  the 
Nazarenes,  but  only  speaks  of  the  Ebionites'',  it  is  plain 
that  Theodoret  considered  the  doctrines  of  the  two  sects  to 
be  similar,  and  that  the  Nazarenes,  as  he  says,  only  ho- 
noured Christ  as  a  just  man.  Jerom  also  had  a  bad  opinion 
of  the  Nazarenes,  though  he  says  that  they  believed  in  the 
Son  of  God,  who  was  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary :  but  he 
adds,  that  while  they  wished  to  be  Jews  and  Christians, 
they  were  neither  one  nor  the  other  s.  He  had  probably 
heard,  that  by  the  Son  of  God  they  meant  something  very 
different  from  the  Christian  sense  of  the  expression:  and 
the  former  part  of  the  passage  shews,  that  he  looked  upon 
them  as  resembling  the  Ebionites.  If  we  turn  to  Augustin, 
Damascenus,  Praedestinatus,  and  other  writers,  we  find 
them  all  saying  of  the  Nazarenes,  that  they  acknowledged 
Jesus  as  the  Son  of  God :  and  yet  it  is  equally  plain,  that 
in  some  respect  or  other  they  all  considered  them  as  here- 
tics. There  never  therefore  was  a  more  gratuitous  assump- 
tion, than  that  by  which  the  Nazarenes  have  been  identified 

"Hser.  XXIX.  7.  p.  122. 

P  Beausobre  says,  that  Theodoret  was  mistaken  in  this,  because  the  Gospel 
of  Peter  spoke  of  Jesus  as  a  phantom,  vol.  1 .  p.  375. 

"1  Haer.  Fab.  II.  2.  p.  2x9. 

■■  Eusebius  places  the  Ebionites  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  and  not  of  Domi- 
tian.   Eccles.  Hist.  III.  27. 

'  Epist.  CXIl.  13.  vol.  I.  p.  740. 
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with  the  Judaizing  Christians.  That  they  called  themselves 
Christians,  and  that  they  Judaized,  is  perfectly  true :  but 
there  is  not  a  particle  of  evidence,  that  any  one  of  the  Fa- 
thers considered  them  as  orthodox.  I  have  already  stated, 
that  their  name  is  not  even  mentioned  till  the  time  of  Epi- 
phanius :  and  when  Theodoret  tells  us  that  Justin  Martyr 
wrote  against  them,  how  can  we  possibly  believe,  that  these 
were  the  same  Judaizing  Christians,  of  whom  he  says  to 
Trypho,  that  he  thinks  they  may  be  saved  ?  The  Unitarian 
argument  is  constructed  on  the  following  scheme.  The 
Ebionites  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man :  the  Ebionites 
were  the  same  as  the  Nazarenes :  the  Nazarenes  were  the 
same  as  the  Judaizino^  Christians :  the  Judaizing;  Christians 
were  looked  upon  as  orthodox :  therefore  the  doctrine, 
which  held  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  was  considered  ortho- 
dox by  the  early  Christians.  But  the  fallacy  in  this  argu- 
ment is  palpable :  and  the  feeblest  logician  might  perceive, 
that  it  employs  a  term  which  is  grossly  equivocal.  The 
same  persons,  who  identified  the  Nazarenes  with  the  Ebion- 
ites, did  not  consider  the  Nazarenes  to  be  the  orthodox 
Judaizing  Christians :  and  if  there  were  any  persons,  who 
held  the  latter  opinion,  they  did  not  think  that  the  Naza- 
renes believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man.  We  may  therefore 
say,  without  a  mistatement,  that  some  of  the  Fathers  consi- 
dered the  Nazarenes  to  agree  Avith  the  Ebionites :  or  we 
may  say,  that  Nazarene  was  a  name  which  came  to  be 
restricted  to  the  Judaizing  Christians.  But  we  must  not 
confound  these  two  propositions:  and  this  double  or  equi- 
vocal use  of  the  term  Nazarene  may  enable  us  to  unravel 
nearly  all  the  sophistry  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  his  school. 

The  subject  of  the  early  Judaizing  Christians  has  been 
investigated  by  Witsius,  Miscellan.  Sacr.  vol.  II.  Exerc. 
XXII.  p.  721.  Vitringa,  Ohserv,  Sacr.  IV.  9,  &c.  p.  922. 
Van  Till,  de  Primi  ScECuli  Adversariis,  c.  IV.  p.  12.  Bud- 
deus,  Eccles.  Apost.  c.  3.  p.  Ill :  who  would  limit  the  term 
false  apostles  to  converted  Jews,  and  refers  to  Rom,  xvi. 
17.  Gal.  i.  7.  iv.  17.  v.  10.  2  Cor.  xi.  13,  14.  Phil.  iii.  2, 
19.  Rhenferdius,  de  Fictis  JudcBorum  Hceresihus. 

NOTE  85.— See  Lecture  VI.  p.  191. 
1  am  aware  that  I  may  be  charged  with  an  unfounded 
assumption,  in  supposing  the  Cerinthians  to  have  said,  that 
Christ  came  hy  water  only :  nor  can  I  prove  by  actual  re- 
ference to  any  Gnostic  writing,  that  such  an  expression  was 
used.  But  I  must  repeat,  what  I  have  observed  already,  that 
some  heretics  must  have  said  this,  or  St.  John  would  not 
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have  asserted  the  contrary :  and  if  we  take  the  other  words, 
ev  Tu)  u8aT(,  instead  of  Si'  uhurog,  there  is  every  probability 
that  the  Cerinthians  would  have  said  of  Christ,  that  he 
came  in  the  water  only^  and  that  he  was  not  born  with 
Jesus.  That  they  did  say  this,  is  in  fact  almost  asserted  by 
some  of  the  Fathers :  and  I  will  quote  some  passages,  which 
prove  them  to  have  said,  that  Christ  came,  or  was  born  or 
produced  (syevsro)  in  the  water  of  Jordan.  Irenaeus,  after 
speaking  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  says,  "  For  Christ  did 
"  not  then  descend  upon  Jesus;  nor  was  Christ  one  person 
"  and  Jesus  another :  but  the  Word  of  God,  who  is  the 
"  Saviour  of  all,  and  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  who  is 
"  Jesus,  who  also  assumed  our  flesh,  and  was  anointed  with 
"  the  Spirit  from  the  Father,  was  made  Jesus  Christ^.'''' 
Epiphanius  speaks  of  "  heresies  which  said,  that  Christ, 
"  i.  e.  the  dove,  came  tcpon  him  J^rom  the  Jordan^.''''  In 
another  place  he  asserts,  against  the  Ebionites,  "  If  he  was 
"  worshipped  by  the  Magi  as  soon  as  he  was  born,  he  was 
"  not  born  a  mere  man,  but  God :  and  Christ  is  not  born 
"  (yjv£T«j)  after  thirty  years,  nor  after  his  baptism,  but 
"  Christ  was  born  at  first  from  the  Virgin  Mary,  God  and 
"man^:"  and  he  charges  the  same  heretics  with  saying, 
*'  That  Christ  was  born  (lysvsTo)  from  the  time  that  the 
"  Spirit  came  upon  him  7."  It  appears  from  all  these  quo- 
tations, that  the  Gnostics  said,  though  not  in  the  very  words 
used  by  St.  John,  that  Christ  came  in  the  water  only :  and 
the  Fathers  refute  the  assertion  by  shewing  with  St.  John, 
that  Chj'ist  came  hy  blood,  or  in  other  words,  that  Jesus 
was  Christ  as  soon  as  he  took  upon  him  flesh  and  blood. 
It  is  also  plain,  that  all  these  heretics  agreed  in  saying,  that 
Christ  was  the  Spirit  which  descended  in  the  form  of  a 
dove :  and  it  is  therefore  very  natural,  that  St.  John,  after 
having  asserted  that  Jesus  was  Christ  at  the  time  of  his 
birth,  should  go  on  to  say,  that  the  Spirit  which  descended 
upon  him  at  his  baptism,  was  not  Christ,  but  came  to  bear 
witness,  that  Jesus  was  Christ  already  :  for  the  descent  of 
the  Spirit  was  accompanied  with  a  voice  from  heaven,  which 
said,  This  is  my  beloved  Son.  We  must  remember,  that 
St.  John  in  the  fifth  verse  had  stated  it  as  the  test  of  a  true 
Christian's  belief,  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God:  and  in  the 
sixth  verse  he  explains  this  to  mean,  that  he  was  always  the 

'  III.  9.  3.  p.  184.  The  last  words  are  Jesus  Christus  factus  est,  which  I 
have  no  doubt  were  in  the  Greek  'itiirous  x^kttos  iyiviro,  and  might  be  ren- 
dered, w(ts  born  Jesus  Christ. 

"    At^  tou  ' lo^oivou  fik9i  X^ia-To;  lU  ctuTov.   HcBl',  LI.  20.  p.  442. 

»  Haer.  XXX.  29.  p.  154.  y  lb.  p.  155. 
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Son  of  God,  not  merely  after  his  baptism,  but  both  before 
his  human  birth  and  after  it :  and  he  confirms  this  by  the 
testimony  of  the  voice  from  heaven,  which  accompanied  the 
descent  of  the  Spirit.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance,  that 
some  of  the  Fathers  quote  the  words  of  Psalm  ii.  7.  as  those 
which  were  spoken  from  heaven.  Thou  art  my  beloved  Son, 
this  day  have  I  begotten  thee.  Augustin  says  that  some 
later  copies  of  St.  Luke's  Gospel  contained  this  reading : 
and  it  is  found  in  the  Cambridge  and  other  MSS.  ^  The 
Fathers  perhaps  did  not  object  to  this  substitution,  because 
the  words  of  the  Psalmist  assert  so  plainly,  that  Christ  is 
the  begotten  and  not  the  adopted  Son  of  God :  but  there  is 
reason  to  think,  that  the  alteration  was  made  by  some  of 
those  heretics,  who  supposed  Christ  to  have  descended  upon 
Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  and  who  appealed  to  these  words  as 
proving  that  Jesus  was  made  the  Son  of  God  on  that  day, 
and  not  before.  According  to  Epiphanius,  the  Gospel  of 
the  Ebionites  added  the  words  of  the  Psalm  to  those  of  the 
evangelists :  for  he  quotes  it  thus,  "  And  there  was  a  voice 
"  from  heaven  which  said,  Thoit,  art  my  beloved  Son,  in 
"  whom  I  am  well  pleased:  and  again,  This  day  have  I 
"  begotten  thee:  and  immediately  a  great  light  shone  round 
"  the  place;  which  when  John  saw,  he  said  to  him,  Who 
"  art  thou  Lord.'*  and  again,  a  voice  from  heaven  said  to 
"  him,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am  zvell  pleased^.''"' 
It  is  probable,  that  this  interpolation  had  not  taken  place, 
when  St.  John  wrote  his  Epistle,  or  he  would  have  cited 
the  words,  as  they  were  really  spoken  :  but  he  knew  that 
they  were  to  be  found  in  all  the  three  Gospels,  and  would 
be  well  known  to  his  readers.  St.  Peter  also  may  have  had 
the  same  notion  of  the  Gnostics  in  his  mind,  when  he  said 
in  his  Second  Epistle,  We  have  not  folloived  cunningly  de- 
vised Jhbles,  when  we  made  known  unto  you  the  power  and 
coming  of' our  Lo7'd  Jesus  Christ,  but  were  eyewitnesses  of 
his  majesty.  For  he  received  from  God  the  Father  honour 
and  glory,  when  there  came  such  a  voice  to  him.  from  the 
excellent  glory,  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
well  pleased.  And  this  voice  zvhich  came  from  heaven  zvc 
heard,  when  xoe  were  with  him  in  the  holy  mount.  2  Pet.  i. 
16, 17, 18.  St.  Peter  may  have  appealed  to  the  words  spoken 
at  the  transfiguration,  not  merely  because  he  had  not  him- 
self been  present  at  the  baptism,  but  in  order  to  shew,  that 

*  I  have  giveu  the  references  in  my  Testimonies  of  the  Aute-Nicene  Fa- 
thers, N».  76.  See  Augustin.  de  Consensu  Evnng.  II.  15.  vol.  III.  part.  2. 
p.  46. 

»  Hffir.  XXX.  13.  p.  138. 
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the  same  words  were  spoken  on  both  occasions;  and  that 
therefore  the  Gnostics  could  not  quote  them  as  proving, 
that  Jesus  was  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God  at  his  baptism  : 
and  the  cunningly  devised  fables,  <Tscro!pKy[/.svoi  ij.6Sot,  may 
allude  to  the  Gnostic  notion  of  Christ  having  come  at  the 
baptism  of  Jesus,  or  in  the  icater  only.  St.  Peter  says,  that 
he  did  not  follow  these  fables,  when  he  made  known  the 
coming  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ :  he  does  not  say  merely 
the  coming  ofCh^'ist,  but  of  Jesus  Christ,  as  St.  John  says, 
This  is  he  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ: 
and  both  the  apostles  may  be  supposed  to  have  had  in  view 
the  refutation  of  the  same  heresy.  Epiphanius  evidently 
understood  the  zmtness  erf' the  Spirit,  which  is  mentioned  by 
St.  John  in  v.  6.  to  allude  to  the  voice  from  heaven,  which 
accompanied  the  descent  of  the  Spirit:  for  he  says,  that 
St.  Luke  recorded  the  story  of  Jesus  disputing  with  the 
doctors  in  his  twelfth  year,  and  saying  even  then  to  his 
mother,  that  he  was  in  his  Father'' s  house,  "  that  the  argu- 
"  ment  of  those  people  might  be  refuted  who  say,  that  the 
"  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  upon  him  is  to  be  dated  from 
"  the  time  of  his  baptism  ;  and  that  it  might  be  known  for 
"  certain,  that  the  Word  came  into  the  world  from  above, 
"  and  was  incarnate  of  Mary;  and  that  the  Spirit  descended 
"  upon  him  in  the  Jordan,  to  signify  who  it  was  that  re- 
"  ceived  the  witness  of  the  Father,  This  is  my  beloved  Son; 
"hear  ye  him^."  When  St.  John  said,  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  beareth  witness,  he  evidently  alluded  to  the  same  voice 
from  heaven,  which  is  quoted  by  Epiphanius :  and  perhaps 
this  view  of  the  subject  may  furnish  some  light  in  the  in- 
vestigation of  the  passage  concerning  the  three  witnesses. 

It  is  by  no  means  my  intention  to  enter  at  length  into  the 
discussion  of  this  unhappy  text,  which  during  the  course  of 
the  last  two  centuries  has  been  examined  usque  ad  nauseam  : 
and  of  which  discussions  we  may  say  with  some  truth, 

Iliacos  intra  rauros  peccatur  et  extra. 

I  shall  make  a  few  observations  presently  concerning  the 
external  evidence,  the  preponderance  of  which  must  be  al- 
lowed to  be  against  the  genuineness  of  the  7th  verse.  Still, 
however,  I  have  endeavoured  to  divest  myself  of  this  pre- 
vious notion,  and  to  examine  the  disputed  text  with  all  im- 
partiality, according  to  what  I  have  supposed  to  be  the 
course  of  St.  John's  argument.  The  result  of  this  investi- 
gation has  been  to  increase  my  doubts  very  considerably : 

''  Haer.  LI.  20.  p.  442. 
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but  in  joining  myself  to  those  commentators  who  have  pro- 
nounced the  7th  verse  to  be  an  interpolation,  I  cannot  help 
deprecating  the  tone  and  feelings  of  those  critics,  who  seem 
to  take  a  pleasure  in  exposing  the  forgery,  and  who  exult 
over  the  rejected  passage,  as  over  a  prostrate  enemy.  If 
I  may  keep  up  the  metaphor,  I  should  part  with  the  7th 
verse,  not  as  from  a  friend,  who  had  sought  to  betray  me, 
and  whose  duplicity  I  had  detected  and  exposed ;  but  as 
from  one,  who  had  been  incautiously  recommended,  and 
whose  powers  I  had  found  vmequal  to  the  services  for  which 
he  was  engaged.  I  may  be  charged  with  weakness,  and 
perhaps  with  bigotry,  but  I  confess  that  I  give  up  the 
genuineness  of  the  text  with  reluctance.  Not  that  I  think 
the  absence  of  it  shakes  in  the  smallest  degree  the  founda- 
tions of  our  faith : 

Non  tali  auxilio  nee  defensoribiis  istis 
Tempus  eget : 

but  I  plead  guilty  to  being  insensible  to  the  pleasure,  which 
some  minds  can  entertain,  when  any  evidence,  which  has 
long  been  looked  upon  as  valid,  can  be  treated  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  I  lay  claim  to  no  merit  for  learning  or 
ingenuity,  even  if  I  have  furnished  a  new  argument  for  at- 
tacking the  genuineness  of  the  text :  and  I  would  cheer- 
fully own  myself  altogether  mistaken,  if  any  external  testi- 
mony should  be  discovered,  which  compelled  me  to  admit 
the  verse.  But  it  is  time  that  we  should  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  passage ;  and  I  shall  begin  with  repeat- 
ing what  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  object  of  St,  John, 
in  this  part  of  his  Epistle,  is  to  shew,  that  Jesus  and  Christ 
were  not  two  separate  beings,  who  were  united  for  a  time, 
but  that  from  the  birth  of  Jesus  they  were  one  and  the 
same.  He  asserts,  therefore,  that  Jesus  was  not  made 
Christ,  nor  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God,  at  his  baptism  ;  but 
that  he  was  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  when  he  was  first 
born  into  the  world :  and  as  a  loitness  of  this  he  appeals  to 
the  words  spoken  by  God  himself.  This  is  my  beloved  Son. 
The  })oint  at  issue  was,  whether  this  witness  applied  to 
Jesus  before  or  after  his  baptism ;  in  other  words,  whether 
Jesus  and  Jesus  Christ  were  one  being  or  two.  Now  if  we 
look  to  the  words  of  the  8th  verse,  as  they  are  in  the  Greek, 
we  shall  find  St.  John  expressly  saying  of  the  witnesses  to 
which  he  appeals,  o\  rpsig  elg  to  sv  eWiv.  Our  version,  which 
says,  And  these  three  agree  in  one,  does  not  convey  any 
very  definite  meaning :  but  let  us  remember  the  dispute  to 
have  been,  whether  Jesus  Christ  who  came  out  of  the  water 
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was  one  and  the  same  with  Jesus  who  went  into  the  water, 
and  who  was  born  of  Mary,  and  we  may  perhaps  think  that 
the  words  slg  to  sv  were  intended  to  declare  this  unity  or 
identity.  The  witnesses  appealed  to  by  St.  John  are  the 
Spirit,  which  is  explained  by  St.  John  himself  (v.  9,  10.) 
to  mean  the  voice  from  heaven ;  the  zvater,  or  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  at  which  time  he  was  said  by  the  heretics  to  have 
been  born  again  as  Christ ;  and  the  blood,  or  his  natural 
birth,  when  he  was  born  of  Mary.  These  three,  as  St.  John 
says,  eli  TO  sv  el<Ttv,  i.  e.  as  I  should  understand  the  expres- 
sion, are  ^or  the  unity,  or  prove  the  unity,  of  Jesus  Christ : 
and  if  we  read  the  6th  and  8th  verses  together,  omitting  the 
7th,  I  should  paraphrase  the  whole  passage  thus :  "  Jesus 
"  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking, 
"  is  that  same  Jesus  who  was  born  and  baptized  :  he  was 
"  not  made  Christ,  nor  was  he  adopted  as  the  Son  of  God, 
"  when  he  was  baptized,  and  when  the  Spirit  descended 
"  upon  him,  in  Jordan ;  but  he  united  both  these  charac- 
*'  ters,  when  he  was  born  of  Mary  his  mother :  and  as  for 
"  the  Spirit,  which  descended  upon  him,  it  merely  came  to 
"  testify  what  was  openly  proclaimed  by  the  voice  from 
"  heaven,  that  he  had  always  been  the  Son  of  God.  The 
"  Gnostics  refer  only  to  the  voice  from  heaven  and  to  his 
"  baptism,  as  proving  that  he  was  then  made  the  Son  of 
"  God :  but  I  refer  also  to  the  time  when  he  was  born  into 
"  the  world ;  and  I  assert  that  the  words  spoken  from  hea- 
"  ven  were  as  true  then  as  they  were  afterwards ;  and  these 
"  three  things,  his  birth,  his  baptism,  and  the  voice  from 
"  heaven,  all  prove  the  unity  of  his  character  as  Jesus 
"  Christ ;  not  as  Jesus  only,  who  became  Christ  at  his 
"  baptism ;  but  as  Jesus  Christ,  who  was  always  the  Son 
"  of  God."  If  this  interpretation  is  allowed,  I  cannot  help 
observing  that  there  seems  no  occasion  for  the  7th  verse.  If 
the  object  of  St.  John  was  to  assert  that  Jesus  was  Christ 
and  the  Son  of  God  before  his  baptism,  there  seems  no 
reason  why  the  statement  should  be  interrupted,  in  order  to 
admit  a  declaration  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  <^.  The 
point  which  is  asserted  by  the  three  witnesses,  is  the  iden- 
tity of  Jesus  and  Christ,  as  well  before  as  after  his  baptism; 
and  I  cannot  see  how  this  is  established  by  the  fact  of  the 
three  persons,  the  Father,  the  Word,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
being  one.  But  the  three  other  witnesses  were  intimately 
connected  with  the  question  under  discussion:  the  Spirit 

«  Waterlaud  has  suggested  a  reason,  but  it  does  not  appear  satisfactory. 
Vol.  V.  p.  191,  192. 
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had  audibly  proclaimed  that  Jesus  was  the  Sou  of  God ; 
the  water,  or  his  baptism,  was  said  by  the  Gnostics  to  have 
invested  him  with  this  character ;  and  the  blood,  or  human 
birth  of  Jesus,  was  said  by  St.  John  to  have  united  him  to 
Christ.  This  union  therefore  of  Jesus  and  Christ  is  the 
unity,  TO  sv,  which  these  three  witnesses  estabUsh ;  and  the 
person  w]io  interpolated  the  7th  verse  introduced  an  en- 
tirely new  sense  when  he  said  that  the  three  witnesses  wei'e 
themselves  one.  It  will  be  observed,  that  in  the  7th  verse 
we  read  o\  xpslc  sv  slo-i,  and  in  the  8th,  oJ  r^fjc  ei5  to  sv  slaiv. 
I  conceive  the  two  expressions  to  be  entirely  different :  and 
that  St.  John  had  no  intention  whatever  of  saying  that  the 
three  witnesses  zaei^e  themselves  one,  but  that  they  served  to 
prove  the  tmity  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  question  has  often 
been  asked,  how  the  seventh  verse  came  to  be  introduced 
into  the  text :  and  critics  have  had  no  scruple  in  answering, 
that  some  fanciful  expositor  wrote  it  as  a  remark  in  the 
margin,  and  that  some  zealous  Trinitarian  afterwards  in- 
serted it  into  the  text.  That  the  verse  owed  its  origin  to 
some  fanciful  commentator,  is  perhaps  perfectly  true.  Al- 
most all  of  them  perceived  that  the  witness  of  the  Spirit 
alluded  to  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  voice 
from  heaven :  but  the  real  meaning  of  the  water  and  the 
blood  seems  soon  to  have  been  forgotten.  Most  of  the 
Latin  MSS.  read  tres  unum  sunt;  and  this  may  be  one 
reason  why  the  7th  verse  was  inserted  earlier  in  the  Latin 
copies  than  in  the  Greek  ;  for  a  strict  Trinitarian  would  not 
have  cared  to  say  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost  s\g 
TO  sv  jjVj  :  but  he  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  ex- 
tracted from  this  passage,  that  the  three  Persons  umim 
sunt :  and  accordingly  when  the  text  was  admitted  into  the 
Greek  copies,  it  was  not  written,  as  in  the  8th  verse,  ol  TpeH; 
sig  TO  eV  si'o-j,  but  ol  rpelg  sv  sio-i^,  which  seems  to  confirm  the 
idea  that  the  Greek  text  in  the  7th  verse  was  a  translation 
from  the  Latin. 

Though  I  cannot  help  concluding  against  the  genuineness 
of  this  text,  I  may  add,  that  the  argument  which  is  taken 
from  the  silence  of  Athanasius  and  the  other  Greek  Fathers, 
is  perhaps  carried  too  far.  It  seems  to  be  forgotten,  that 
the  7th  verse,  which  says  that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy 
Ghost  are  one,  would  certainly  not  have  silenced  an  Arian, 
who  would  also  have  quoted  the  text,  and  affixed  to  it  his 
own  interpretation :    in  the  same  manner  as  we  learn  from 

•'  Dionysius  of  Alexandria  quotes  ol  r^ti;  to  in  tltrtv.  Cord,  Paul,  Samos. 
Quaest.  IV.  p.  231,  235.  but  at  p.  230.  e/V  to  tv :  so  that  the  difference  by  this 
time  had  probal)ly  ceased  to  be  observed ;  unless  we  suppose  that  the  varia- 
tion was  caused  by  transcribers. 
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Eplphanius  that  the  Arians  explained  John  xiv.  10.  xvii. 
23.  to  mean,  "  that  the  unity  was  not  at  all  of  nature,  but 
"  of  agreement^:"  and  so  th§y  might  have  said,  that  the 
unity,  which  is  predicated  of  the  three  Persons  in  1  John  v. 
7.  was  not  an  unity  of  nature.  There  was  also  another  rea- 
son why  the  most  zealous  Trinitarian  might  not  have  chosen 
to  quote  the  text.  He  exposed  himself  by  so  doing  to  the 
charge  of  Sabellianism :  for  Eusebius  informs  us^,  that  the 
Sabellians,  when  they  wished  to  prove  that  the  Father  and 
the  Son  were  one  and  the  same,  insisted  particularly  on  John 
X.  30.  xiv.  10.  and  so  in  a  work  which  has  been  falsely  as- 
cribed to  Athanasius,  when  that  Father  is  made  to  quote  to 
an  Arian,  /  and  the  Father  are  one,  John  x.  30.  the  other 
replied,  "  Then  you  are  a  Sabellian  S."'  Either  of  these  rea- 
sons might  have  operated  to  hinder  a  controversial  writer 
from  quoting  1  John  v.  7.  The  Sabellian  controversy  oc- 
cupied the  latter  half  of  the  third  century ;  and  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  fourth  was  taken  up  by  that  and  the  Arian  to- 
gether :  so  that  our  sui'prise  might-be  diminished,  if  we  do 
not  find  the  orthodox  writers  insisting  upon  a  text,  which 
would  have  been  quoted  by  one  of  their  opponents  as  fa- 
vourable to  themselves,  and  which  would  not  have  pi'oduced 
any  impression  upon  the  other. 

I  have  dwelt  so  long  upon  this  disputed  passage,  that  I 
can  only  say  a  few  words  concerning  another  argument,  by 
Avhich  St.  John  seems  to  shew  in  his  Gospel  that  Jesus  was 
Christ  before  his  baptism.  The  three  first  evangelists  had 
represented  John  the  Baptist  as  saying.  He  that  cometh 
after  me  is  mightier  than  I :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  St. 
John  repeats  three  times  that  his  words  were.  He  that  com- 
eth after  me  was  before  me,  i.  15.  27.  30.  In  each  place  the 
words  are,  siji.7tpoijUv  fiov  yeyovsv,  and  the  word  preferred 
seems  to  be  improperly  introduced  into  our  translation. 
Tiyovsv  can  only  mean  existed,  or  was  in  being:  and  if  Jesus, 
considered  as  a  man,  came  into  the  world  later  than  the  Bap- 
tist, he  could  only  be  said  to  he  before  him  with  reference  to 
his  higher  nature  h.     It  can  be    proved    that  the  Baptist 

«  Haer.  LXIX.  19.  p.  743.  67.  p.  793. 

^  De  Eccles.  Tlieol.  III.  19.  p.  193.  See  Epiphari.  Hot.  LXII.  2.  p.  514. 

B  Disput.  cout.  Arium.  vol.  II.  p.  209.  See  Hilarius,  de  Si/nod.  85.  p,  1199. 

^  Eusebius  uses  this  argument,  to  prove  against  the  Sabelliaus,  that  Christ 
was  the  Xoyas  ifi'.a'T-ui;  of  God,  and  not  an  unsubstantial  enerp:y  ;  "  When  John 
"  proclaims  that  he  was  before  him,  Sabellius  pays  no  attention,  although 
"  .John  the  Baptist  according  to  the  flesh  preceded  the  birth  of  the  Saviour. 
"  How  then  does  he  testify  that  he  was  before  him  ?  For  by  his  birth  accord- 
'*  iug  to  the  flesh,  the  Saviour  was  not  before  him  :  so  that  inasmuch  as  he 
"  was  tlie  only-begotten  of  Ciod,  he  was  before  John."  De  Eccles.  TheoL  I. 
19.  4.  p.  85.  In  line  t,7,  I  have  altered  •^cctoo;  to  (rwrri^oi,  as  the  sense  re- 
quires, and  we  have  ircaTh^  in  line  37.   The  Latin  translation  is  unintelligible. 
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made  this  declaration,  before  Jesus  came  himself  to  be 
baptized :  and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Evangelist  re- 
peats it  three  times,  in  order  to  impress  upon  his  readers, 
that  Jesus  did  not  receive  his  higher  or  divine  character  at 
his  baptism.  It  will  be  observed,  that  St.  John  does  not 
himself  record  the  baptism  of  Jesus:  and  having  thrice 
repeated  so  strong  a  testimony  to  his  divine  nature,  he  per- 
haps did  not  wish  to  relate  the  history,  which  the  he- 
retics had  so  wilfully  perverted.  If  we  compare  John  i.  27. 
with  Matt.  iii.  11.  we  shall  see  that  the  words  in  the  former 
passage  were  spoken  before  the  baptism  of  Jesus :  at  which 
time  the  Baptist  only  said  generally.  There  standeth  one 
among  y Oil,  &c.  but  he  did  not  then  point  him  out  more 
particularly.  If  we  now  turn  again  to  Matt.  iii.  13.  we  shall 
find  that  the  baptism  of  Jesus  occurred  immediately  after  the 
above  words  were  spoken :  from  which  we  may  collect,  that 
what  we  read  in  John  i.  29-  relates  to  a  circumstance  which 
took  place  after  the  baptism  of  Jesus.  John  then  addresses 
him  openly  as  the  Lamb  of  God,  29:  he  says  to  the  people, 
"  This  is  he  qfiohom  I  said  to  you  yesterday,  before  he  was 
"  baptized,  There  covieth  one  after  me,  &c.  30 :  at  that  time, 
"  I  did  not  'knoio  him,  31,  33 :  hid  he  that  sent  me  to  baptize 
"  zoith  water,  said  to  me,  Upon  whom  you  see,  &c.  33 :  Now 
"  /  satv  the  spirit  descend  from  heaven  upon  this  man  like 
"  a  dove,  32,  and  therefore  I  knew  that  he  was  the  person 
*'  of  whom  I  had  been  told."  If  we  attend  to  these  dis- 
tinctions in  the  different  addresses  made  by  John  the  Bap- 
tist, they  may  easily  be  reconciled  with  themselves,  and  with 
the  narratives  of  the  other  evangelists.  It  might  be  thought 
also,  that  St.  John  gave  this  detailed  account  of  the  baptism 
of  Jesus,  with  a  view  to  refute  the  notions  of  the  Docetae. 
We  know  at  least  from  Tertullian,  that  Marcion,  who  was  a 
Docetist,  rejected  or  altered  this  part  of  St.  John*'s  Gospel, 
"  because  it  was  contrary  to  his  own  opinion '." 

Concerning  the  history  of  the  baptism  of  Jesus,  I  would 
refer  to  Olearius,  Obs.  Sacr.  ad  Mat.  Obs.  X.  p.  92,  &c. 

NOTE  86.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  198. 
I  have  quoted  the  words  of  Justin  Martyr  at  p.  197.  as 
shewing,  that  Plato''s  philosophy  was  held  in  high  repute : 
but  I  have  also  referred  to  him  at  p.  311.  as  charging  Plato 
with  inconsistencies.  When  he  says  of  himself,  that  he  was 
foolish  enough  to  think,  that  by  following  Plato,  he  should 
arrive  at  the  knowledge  of  God,  he  does  not  speak  in  very 

'  De  Carnc  Christi,  3.  p.  .^09. 
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high  terms  of  his  philosophical  system  :  and  after  charging 
him  with  borrowing  from  Moses,  he  says  expressly,  that  he 
was  mistaken  in  his  notions  of  heaven  and  earth  and  man  k. 
There  is  an  evident  mixture  of  sarcasm  as  well  as  of  censure 
in  the  following  sentence;  "  Plato,  as  if  he  had  come  down 
"  from  above,  and  had  accurately  observed  and  seen  every 
"  thing  in  heaven,  says  that  the  supreme  God  has  his  exist- 
"  ence  in  the  substance  of  fire  l."  He  then  observes,  that 
Aristotle  had  clearly  exposed  the  falsehood  of  this  statement: 
and  though  his  editor  observes  that  Justin  was  mistaken,  and 
that  Plato  never  made  such  an  assertion  concerning  God, 
this  would  rather  shew  that  Justin  had  not  studied  the  sen- 
timents of  Plato  very  accurately.  In  several  places  he  ob- 
serves that  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel  agree  with  those  of 
Plato :  but  he  generally  qualifies  it  with  adding,  that  those 
of  the  gospel  are  superior.  Thus  he  asks  in  his  first  Apo- 
logy, "  If  some  of  our  doctrines  resemble  those  of  the  poets 
"  and  philosophers  who  are  held  by  you  in  honour,  but 
"  some  are  higher  and  more  divine,  and  if  we  are  the  only 
"  persons  who  demonstrate  our  doctrines^  why  are  we  un- 
"  justly  hated  among  all  men"i?"  and  when  he  speaks  of 
his  conversion  to  Christianity  with  satisfaction,  he  adds, 
"  Not  that  the  doctrines  of  Plato  are  different  from  those  of 

"  Christ,  but  they  are  not  altogether  similar : whatever 

"  good  doctrine  is  held  by  any  persons,  that  belongs  to  us 
"  Christians  "." 

Theophilus  is  another  writer  who  has  been  charged  with 
corrupting  Christianity  from  Platonism  :  and  his  language 
concerning  the  Logos  certainly  bears  marks  of  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  heathen  philosophy :  but  his  regard  for 
Plato  must  have  been  mixed  with  no  small  consciousness  of 
his  defects,  when  he  writes,  "  Into  what  absurd  trifling  (^Kv- 
"  aplav)  has  Plato  fallen,  who  has  the  reputation  of  being 
"  the  wisest  of  the  Greeks  o." 

Irenaeus  can  hardly  be  supposed  to  have  had  a  great  re- 
gard for  Plato,  when  he  so  often  asserts,  as  I  have  observed 
in  note  25.  that  the  Gnostics  studied  in  his  school :  and  it  is 
but  a  small  compliment  which  he  pays  him,  when  after  con- 
demning the  Gnostics  for  saying  that  the  supreme  God  was 
notjust  as  well  as  good,  he  says,  that  "  Plato  is  more  religious 
"  than  such  men  P." 

''  Cohort.  30.  p.  29.  I  lb.  5.  p.  10.  Again  31.  p.  30. 

"  Apol.  T.  20.  p.  55.  "  Apol.  II.  13.  p.  97. 

"  Ad  Autol.  III.  16.  p.  390.    Theophilus  was  bishop  of  Autioch  at  the  end 
of  the  second  century. 
V  III.  25.  5.  p.  224. 
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Clement  of  Alexandria,  as  I  have  already  stated,  was 
brought  up  in  the  schools  of  that  city :  and  his  writings 
shew,  that  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato.  But  he  is  frequent  in  pointing  out  instances,  where 
Plato  took  his  ideas,  and  even  his  expressions,  from  Moses; 
and  he  shews  in  several  places,  that  he  believed  the  doctrine 
of  the  Trinity  to  be  contained  in  the  writings  of  that  philo- 
sopher. If  we  think,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew  presently, 
that  neither  of  these  positions  can  be  reasonably  maintained, 
we  shall  hardly  suspect  Clement  of  making  Christianity 
bend  to  suit  the  genius  of  Plato :  and  it  is  demonstrable  in 
almost  every  page  of  his  writings,  that  he  tortured  and  per- 
verted the  words  of  Plato  to  represent  him  as  speaking  like 
a  Christian. 

Tertullian,  who,  like  Irenasus,  had  not  studied  in  the 
philosophical  schools  of  Alexandria,  agrees  also  with  that 
Father  in  looking  upon  the  Platonic  doctrines  as  the  source 
of  Gnosticism.  He  even  uses  the  strong  expression,  "  Pla- 
*'  tonem  omnium  hsereticorum  condimentarium  factum q." 
It  is  of  the  same  heretics  he  is  speaking,  when  he  gives  a 
warning  to  those,  "  qui  Stoicum  et  Platonicum  et  Dialecti- 
"  cum  Christianismum  protulerunt"^:"  and  when  we  find 
him  treating  the  personal  character  of  Plato  with  so  little 
respect,  as  to  say,  "  that  he  sold  himself  to  Dionysius  for 
"  sake  of  his  belly  s,"  we  can  hardly  conceive  that  he  allowed 
his  faith  in  Christ  to  be  corrupted  from  such  a  quarter. 

What  I  have  said  of  Clement  will  apply  equally  to 
Origen,  who  was  brought  up  like  himself,  and  under  his 
tuition,  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  He  fancied,  that  he 
saw  in  Plato  the  same  agreement  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Old  and  New  Testament:  but  his  judgment  was  not  likely 
to  be  greatly  blinded  by  the  subtleties  of  that  writer,  when 
he  says  of  him,  "  If  I  may  speak  boldly,  the  ornamented 
"  and  studied  language  of  Plato,  and  of  those  who  have 
"  expressed  themselves  in  the  same  style,  has  benefited  but 
"  a  few,  if  indeed  it  has  benefited  them  at  all':"  and  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  shew  presently,  that  the  charges  brought 
against  him  by  Celsus  were  for  having  altered  and  corrupted 
the  doctrines  of  Plato. 

The  only  other  writer,  to  whom  I  shall  refer,  is  Euse- 
bius:  and  I  select  him,  because  no  one  of  the  Fathers  has 
gone  beyond  Eusebius  in  tracing  a  resemblance  between  the 
sentiments  of  Plato  and  the  main  truths  of  Christianity.  It 
is  singular,   however,   that  he  wrote  his  great   work,   the 

<i  Dc  Anima,  23.  p.  280.        •"  Dc  Praescript.  8.  p.  205.        *  Apol,  46.  p.  36. 
«  Cont  Celsum,  VI.  2.  p.  630.    See  also  VII.  41,  42.  p.  723. 

M  m 
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Prceparatio  Evangelica,  to  refute  a  charge  which  is  the 
very  opposite  of  that  which  has  been  brought  in  modern 
times,  and  to  answer  a  question  which  was  put  to  the  Chris- 
tians by  the  heathen,  "  What  have  we  seen  so  fine  or  so 
"  holy  in  the  writings  of  the  barbarians,  [Jews  and  Chris- 
"  tians,]  as  to  inchne  us  to  prefer  these  to  the  noble  phi- 
"  losophy  of  our  forefathers,  that  is,  the  philosophy  of 
"  Greece"?"  I  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  Eusebius  despised 
this  philosophy,  or  that  of  Plato  in  particular :  yet  with  all 
his  partiality  for  Plato,  he  says  of  him,  "  If  you  will  look 
"  at  the  light  itself  by  the  natural  powers  of  reason,  you 
"  will  perceive  that  admirable  philosopher,  who  alone  of  all 
"  the  Greeks  touched  the  very  threshold  of  the  truth,  dis- 
"  gracing  the  name  of  the  Gods  by  applying  it  to  con- 
"  temptible  matter  and  to  images  made  after  the  likeness  of 
"  men  by  the  hands  of  workmen ;  and  after  the  height  of 
"  his  sublime  language,  by  which  he  laboured  to  discover 
"  the  Father  and  Creator  of  this  universe,  sinking  down 
"  from  the  celestial  vault  into  the  lowest  abyss  of  abomina- 
"  ble  idolatry ''.'"  Great  part  of  the  thirteenth  book  of  his 
PrcBparatio  Evangelica  is  employed  in  shewing,  that  Plato 
was  mistaken  in  many  of  his  philosophical  tenets:  and  I 
shall  conclude  this  note  with  the  following  passage,  which 
exhibits  the  opinion  of  Eusebius  in  a  strong  light :  "  Why 
"  should  I  pursue  the  subject  farther,  and  bring  forward 
"  any  more  of  Plato"'s  doctrines,  since  we  may  form  a  con- 
"  jecture  of  those  which  I  have  not  mentioned  from  those 
"  which  have  been  quoted  ?  I  was  not  induced  to  say  thus 
"  much  from  motives  of  abuse,  since  I  am  an  exceeding 
"  admirer  of  the  man.  Nay,  I  look  upon  him  as  a  friend 
"  more  than  any  of  the  Greeks,  and  as  one  whose  senti- 
"  ments  were  agreeable  and  allied  to  my  own,  although  not 
"  altogether  the  same  ;  but  I  have  shewn  the  deficiency  of 
"  his  ideas,  when  put  in  comparison  with  Moses  and  the 
"  Hebrew  prophets.  And  yet  it  was  in  the  power  of  any 
"  one  who  intended  to  decry  him,  to  find  ten  thousand 
"  faults  with  himy.""  For  the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  con- 
cerning Plato  and  the  Greek  philosophers,  I  would  refer  to 
Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  284,  &c.  Ealtus  also  in  his  Defense 
des  Saints  Peres  brings  several  instances  to  shew  that  the 
Christian  Fathers  could  not  have  been  attached  to  any 
system  of  heathen  philosophy  ^.  He  labours  particularly 
to  prove,  that  the  sect  of  the  Academics  was  neither  nu- 
merous nor  popular ;  but  he  seems  to  have  forgotten,  that 

"  Prsep.  Evang.  XIV.  Prooeni.  *  Prsep.Evang.  XIII.  14.  p.  691,  692. 

y  lb.  18.  p.  705.  "■  Liv.  I.  c.  4,  &c. 
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the  opponents  of  Christianity  might  still  argue,  that  the 
doctrines  of  this  small  body  liad  corrupted  the  Gospel  : 
and  when  he  says  that  none  of  the  Fathers,  excepting  only 
Justin  Martyr'^,  can  be  said  with  certainty  to  have  come 
from  the  school  of  the  Platonists,  he  renders  the  whole  of 
his  argument  of  little  use.  In  his  second  and  third  books 
he  takes  a  position,  which  is  much  more  tenable,  and  proves 
by  an  abundance  of  quotations,  that  all  the  Fathers  ex- 
pressed their  decided  disapprobation  of  the  doctrines  of 
Plato.    This  part  of  his  argument  has  never  been  answered. 

NOTE  87.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  198. 
Quotations  might  be  given  from  almost  all  the  Fathers, 
which  would  shew  their  firm  belief  that  Plato  was  indebted 
to  Moses  for  many  of  his  opinions :  but  since  any  index  to 
the  works  of  these  writers  will  point  out  the  passages,  I 
shall  only  state  generally  that  nearly  all  the  Christian 
writers,  from  Justin  Martyr  downwards,  supposed  Plato 
not  only  to  have  agreed  with  Moses  by  a  coincidence  of 
thought,  but  to  have  actually  profited  by  the  Jewish  writ- 
ings^. Nor  was  this  notion  peculiar  to  the  Christian  Fa- 
thers. Hermippus  is  quoted  by  Origen^  as  saying,  that 
Pythagoras  introduced  his  philosophy  into  Greece  from 
Judaea:  and  Philo  Judaeus  speaks  of  Zeno  having  bor- 
rowed one  of  his  notions  from  the  Jewish  law^,  Josephus 
appears  to  assert  the  same  of  Plato^:  and  Aristobulus,  an- 
other countryman  of  Philo,  is  quoted  by  Clement  of  Alexan- 
dria f,  as  saying,  that  Plato  copied  the  Jewish  law,  and  that 
Pythagoras  took  many  of  his  doctrines  from  the  same  quar- 
ter. Numenius,  who  was  a  Platonist  of  the  second  century, 
went  so  far  as  to  say,  "What  is  Plato,  but  Moses  atticiz- 
"  ingg?''''  When  we  find  Jewish ^^  and  heathen  writers  ex- 
pressing themselves  in  this  manner,  we  must  not  be  too 
severe  upon  the  Fathers,  who  have  held  the  same  opinion, 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  Eusebius,  and  Augustin,  have  per- 
haps gone  the  greatest  lengths  in  tracing  the  resemblance 
between  Plato  and  Moses:  and  the  reader  will  find  much 
information  upon  this  subject  in  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  332. 

=>  Pag.  83. 

•>  I  know  only  of  one  excoption  among  the  Fatliers,  and  this  was  Lartaii- 
tiiis,  Inst.  IV.  2.  V.  Betiileii  Not.  ad  1. 

<-  Cout.  Celsnm,  I.  15.  p.  333,  334- 

■^  Liber  quisqnis  virtuti  studet.    Vol.  II.  p.454. 

"  Cont.  Apioii.  II.  36.  p.  492. 

'Strom.  I.  22.  p.  410,  411.  and  by  Eusebius,  Prap.  Evang.  XIII.  t2. 

8  Clem.  Alex.  1.  c.  p.  411.    Snidas  v.  Numenms. 

•■  Other  Jewish  testimony  is  addured  by  Bartolorcius,  BihUolh.  Rahhiit. 
vol.  I.  p.  467. 
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If  I  was  to  give  an  opinion  concerning  the  origin  of  this 
notion,  I  should  conjecture,  that  the  earhest  Christian 
writers  thought  to  rcniiove  one  objection  against  their  doc- 
trines, by  shewing,  that  so  far  from  being  new,  they  agreed 
with  those  of  Moses,  which  were  much  more  ancient 
than  any  philosophy  of  the  Grecian  sages.  To  obviate 
objections  still  further,  they  would  endeavour  to  prove,  that 
these  Grecian  sages  were  themselves  indebted  to  the  same 
quarter.  It  is  probable,  that  the  Jewish  writers,  such  as 
Philo  and  Aristobulus,  who  had  already  used  the  same 
arguments,  had  been  endeavouring  to  remove  a  similar 
prejudice,  which  existed  against  the  Jewish  religion':  and 
the  later  Platonists,  not  being  able  to  deny  the  greater  an- 
tiquity of  the  books  of  Moses,  allowed  that  there  was  an 
agreement  between  that  legislator  and  Plato :  but  there  is 
reason  also  to  think,  that  they  wished  to  refer  both  the 
Jewish  and  the  Grecian  philosophy  to  a  common  origin  in 
Egypt  or  in  the  East.  This  was  the  method  by  which 
they  answered  the  arguments  of  the  Christians,  concerning 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  books  of  Moses :  and  it  was  the 
same  object  probably,  which  led  them,  as  I  shall  observe 
again  hereafter,  to  put  forth  many  spurious  works  in  the 
name  of  Hermes,  Zoroaster,  and  the  Sibyls'^. 

The  ancient  and  modern  writers,  who  have  supported  the 
notion  mentioned  above,  have  supposed  that  Plato  obtained 
this  insight  into  the  Jewish  doctrines  during  his  residence  in 
Egypt;  where  he  is  not  only  said  to  have  conversed  with 
learned  Egyptians,  who  were  acquainted  with  the  Jews,  but 
to  have  had  the  benefit  of  a  translation  of  the  Jewish  scrip- 
tures into  Greek,  which  was  made  long  before  that  which  we 
know  by  the  name  of  the  Septuagint^  I  have  already  touched 
upon  this  latter  subject  in  note  27,  and  the  whole  question 
has  been  so  ably  investigated  by  Brucker  "\  that  I  can  only 
refer  the  reader  to  his  elaborate  discussion.  Brucker  de- 
cides, that  the  notion  of  Plato  having  been  in  any  way  con- 
versant with  the  writings  of  Moses  is  utterly  untenable: 
and  I  cannot  but  think,  that  those  who  maintain  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  question,  rest  their  arguments  upon  much 

'  See  Josephus  coDt.  Apion. 

^  See  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  I.  29 — ^^.  p.  167.  vol.  I.  and  JoTtm's  Remarhs, 
vol.  I.  p.  283,  &c.  Galen  has  preserved  the  fact,  that  the  titles  of  several 
books  were  falsified  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Physcon.  Com.  in  Hippoc.  de 
Natura  Horn.  II.  init.  vol.  III.  p.  128. 

'  Sandius  thought  that  the  Greek  philosophers  were  instructed  by  some 
writings  of  Moses  which  are  now  lost.     See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  85. 

"1  Vol.  I.  p.  635.  For  those  writers  who  have  supposed  Solomon  to  have 
been  the  source  of  information  to  Aristotle  and  other  Greeks,  see  vol.  I.  p.  87. 
See  also  Fabricius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  40. 
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weaker  grounds.  The  passage,  to  which  I  have  referred, 
will  also  give  the  names  of  several  other  writers,  who  have 
agreed  or  differed  with  the  Fathers  upon  this  point ;  and  I 
would  add  to  the  list  of  authors  there  cited,  that  Mangey, 
in  his  preface  to  Philo  Judaeus,  p.  xiv.  xv.  supports  the 
notion  of  Plato  having  borrowed  from  Moses ;  and  Langius 
opposes  it  in  his  Dissertation,  de  Genealogiis,  to  which  I 
have  often  referred,  §.  35.  Bryant  has  made  a  singular 
mistake,  when  he  quotes  Plato  as  saying,  "  The  Idea  is  the 
"  intellect,  or  Wisdom,  of  the  Deity,  ^\\\c\\  Jhreigners  call 
"  the  Logos,  or  Word  of  God  ".""  He  supposes  these  fo- 
reigners (oJ  ^otfi^upoi)  to  be  the  Jews ;  and  that  Plato  here 
acknowledged,  that  he  had  taken  his  notion  of  the  Logos 
from  the  Jews.  But  the  words  are  not  those  of  Plato,  but 
of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  who  is  proceeding  to  quote  a 
passage  from  Plato,  and  who  speaks  of  the  Jews  and  Cliris- 
tians  as  /Sap/Sapoj,  because  this  was  the  term  applied  to  them 
by  the  Greek  philosophers.  Clement  probably  believed, 
that  Plato  had  heard  of  the  Logos  from  the  Jews^:  but 
this  is  a  very  different  thing  from  Plato  asserting  it  himself, 
which  is  what  Bryant  would  have  us  imagine  P. 

The  passage  in  Brucker,  which  I  have  quoted  above, 
will  supply  many  other  references.  Waterland  has  also 
discussed  the  subject  of  the  ancient  philosophers  being  in- 
debted to  the  Jews,  and  has  named  several  authors,  who 
have  preceded  him.  He  is  disposed  to  maintain  the  affirma- 
tive :  but  his  arguments  are  not  convincing  as  to  any  direct 
communication  between  the  Jews  and  other  people.  What 
he  says  of  a  traditional  knowledge  of  revelation,  has  pro- 
bably much  weight:  but  the  Fathers  evidently  did  not 
mean  this.  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  Middlesex,  1731.  vol. 
VIIL  p.  1. 

NOTE  88.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  204. 

It  is  painful  to  be  obliged  to  expose  the  inaccuracy  of 
Dr.  Priestley  in  translating  passages  from  the  early  writers. 
In  book  III.  c.  7.  §.  1.  of  his  History  of  early  Opinions, 
we  find  the  following  title  to  the  section  :  "  The  acknow- 
"  ledgments  of  the  Christian  Fathers  that  John  was  the  first 
"  who  taught  the  doctrines  above  mentioned."  In  proof 
of  this  position,  he  quotes  Origen  as  saying,  that  "  John 
"  alone  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  eternity  of  Christ 
"  to  the  minds  of  the  Fathers :"  and  in  the  note  he  gives 
the  original  Latin  as  follows :  "  Joannes  sola  ejus  aeterna  in 

°  Apud  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  V.  3.  p.  654.  "  See  Strom.  1.  15.  p.  355. 

p  Sentiments  of  Philo  Judaeus  conccrniug  the  Logos,  p.  73.  ed.  1797. 
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"  notitiam  fidelium  anhnaruin  introducit.  Opera,  vol.  II. 
"  p.  428":"  from  which  it  appears,  tliat  the  word  alone  is 
most  unwarrantably  applied  to  St.  John ;  nor  is  any  thing 
said  concerning  the  Fathers.  The  writer,  who  is  now  ac- 
knowledged not  to  have  been  Origen,  is  in  this  place  con- 
trasting St.  John  with  St.  Peter,  and  says,  "  Petrus  aeterna 
"  simul  ac  temporalia  in  Christo  vmo  facta  divina  revelatione 
"  introductus  inspicit ;  Joannes  sola  ejus  aeterna  in  notitiam 
"  fidelium  animarum  introducit :"""  the  translation  of  which 
is  evidently  as  follows :  "  Peter  is  introduced  at  once  by 
"  divine  revelation  to  an  inspection  of  what  was  eternal  and 
"  what  was  temporal  in  Christ:  John  introduces  his  eternity 
"  only  to  the  knowledge  of  the  souls  of  the  faithful."'"'  An- 
other quotation  is  from  Eusebius,  who  is  made  by  Dr. 
Priestley  to  say,  that  "  John  began  the  doctrine  of  the  di- 
"  vinity  of  Christ,  that  being  reserved  for  him,  as  the  most 
"  worthy."'"'  The  Greek  is  as  follows :  Trjj  Is  QsoKoylot^  a^aq- 
^acrSaj,  wj  uv  uutm  tt^oj  tou  biiou  TtvsufxuTog  olu  xpsmovi  Tiapa.- 
■7rc(p{j\otyi/.e^rji.  III.  24.  It  is  rather  extraordinary,  that  Dr. 
Priestley  should  have  taken  no  notice  of  the  words  rrpog  tou 
Qslou  7rv£t>jw,«roj.  The  English  reader  would  certainly  under- 
stand Eusebius  to  mean,  that  St.  John  had  begun  the  doc- 
trine of  the  divinity  of  Christ,  as  an  invention  of  his  own. 
But  in  the  first  place  Eusebius  says,  that  the  doctrine  came 
to  St.  John  from  the  divine  Spirit :  and  it  may  be  ques- 
tioned whether  uuxm  ■TrixpaTrsfvKayf/.Evi^g  should  not  be  trans- 
lated "  preserved  by  him,"'"'  rather  than  "j^r  him."'"'  How- 
ever this  may  be,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  second 
place,  that  to  translate  t»jj  ^ioXoy'iug  aTta.p^a(T^ai,he  began  the 
doctrine  of  the  divinity,  is  most  unwarrantable.  Eusebius 
had  been  saying,  that  "  John  naturally  omitted  the  genea- 
"  ^^EJ  ^^  ^^^  human  nature  (a-ctpxoi)  of  our  Saviour,  which 
"  had  been  previously  written  by  Matthew  and  Luke:"" 
and  then  adds,  "  but  he  began  with  his  divine  nature,"""" 
i.  e.  he  began  his  Gospel  with  declaring  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  The  expression  is  evidently  the  same  with  that  in 
the  Latin  translation  of  Origen':  "  Joannes  enim,  qui  a 
"  Deo  exordium  fecerat,  dicens.  In  pri7icipiOy  &c.''  and 
with  the  Greek  of  Theodorus  Mopsuestenus,  who  says  of 
St.  John,  svSh  jo-ev  xai  e^  i^pX^S  '^sp*  Tciav  t^j  fleoTijrof  Tre^jAotro- 
(pYjxsvai  doyiJi,aTwv «.  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  that  Dr.  Priest- 
ley"'s  writings  are  full  of  mistranslations  of  this  kind. 

'i  Dr.  Priestloy  quotes  from  tlie  edition  printed  at  Basle  in  1571.  The 
Benedictine  edition  does  not  admit  tlie  Hnmilia-  in  dii'ersos,  from  which  this 
extract  is  taken.     See  Pra>f.  in  vol.  IV.  p.  i. 

'  In  Luc.  Horn.  XXIX.  p.  967.  *  Expos,  in  Joan.  i. 
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That  St.  John  borrowed  the  term  Logos  from  the  Pla- 
tonists,  was  said  also  by  Sandius,  Interp.  Paradox,  in  Joan. 
i.,  and  by  Le  Clerc,  Biblioth.  Univ.  vol.  X.  p.  400. 

NOTE  89.--See  Lecture  VII.  p.  208. 

The  passages  in  Philo  Judasus,  to  which  I  have  alluded, 
are  the  following.  He  compares  the  flaming  sword  (Gen.  iii. 
24,)  to  the  Word  of  God,  and  says,  o^vKtwiTOTUTov  yoip  xa) 
6sp[j,ov  koyoi,  xcx)  [/,uXKJ-Tci  6  TOu  aWlov,  OTi  xcii  a.\)TO  Travra  f$a.(rav 
7rap>jju.5ivJ/aT0,  xai  -npo  'nocvToiV  vooujxevov,  xal  stt)  ttoivtcuv  <paiv6iJ,svov. 
De  Cherubim,  vol.  I.  p.  144.  He  interprets  Gen.  xv.  10. 
allegorically,  and  says,  Ai=«^sv  avra  [/,s(ra,  to  Tig  ou  Trpoa-^slg, 
»va  Tov  a^sixTov  svvoy^g  Ssov  T£fji,vovTct,  rug  re  rcLv  (TooixaToov  xal 
TrpayfJLocTMV  s^Yjg  uTraaug  ^g(U,oV9a»  xoi)  ijvuiaSoci  doKOuaug  <p6(Tstg, 
Tco  TO[/,s~i  TU)V  <rv[^7r(XVTMV  avTov  XoyciO,  og  e\g  t^v  o^OTixTriV  dxovjjflsjf 
axjijtjjv,  duxipwv  ou^BTrOTs  Xrjysi  tx  ala-^rjTix.  ttoivtoc,  STreiSav  Se  l^^XP^ 
Tcov  uTOfJicuv  xa.)  \£yoiJ!.evoov  ajaspwv  Sji^eA^y;.  Quis  reruni  divina- 
rum  Hceres.  p.  491.  Shortly  after,  when  speaking  of  the 
creation,  he  says,  outw^  6  ^ibg  «xov>3cra/x,svoj  tov  TOjw,ea,  twv  <7Ujw,- 
TravTcov  auTou  koyov.,  ^lutpsl  tyjv  re  a.[j!,op(pov  xou  ayroiov  TcJov  oKaov 
oCxrixv,  p.  492.  The  resemblance  between  these  passages  and 
Heb.  iv.  12,13.  is  certainly  striking:  and  if  it  could  be 
proved,  that  the  Christians  had  already  begun  to  apply  the 
term  Logos  to  Christ,  we  might  believe  that  the  apostle 
meant  to  make  the  application  in  this  place,  and  that  he 
was  led  to  it  by  the  figurative  language,  with  which  the 
Jewish  Christians,  to  whom  he  was  writing,  were  familiar  ^ 
There  are  other  passages  in  the  works  of  Philo,  which  have 
a  remarkable  agreement  with  expressions  in  the  Epistle  to 
the  Hebrews;  and  I  may  quote  them  in  this  place,  that 
my  readers  may  be  better  able  to  decide  the  question,  whe- 
ther the  state  of  philosophy  among  the  Jews  had  any  effect 
upon  the  apostolic  writings. 

Heb.  i.  3.  '^Oj  oov  ^otpaKTYjp  rr^g  vTroa-Tocasoog  auTOu.  Philo 
speaks  of  the  soul  being  impressed  (K^paylh  Qsou,  r^g  6  ^agaKTrip 
lariy  octdiog  \oyog.  De  Plant.  Noe,  vol.  I.  p.  332. 

Heb.  i.  14.  ou^\  Travxrj  eiVi  XstTovpytxa.  Trvsufji^uTa. ;  Philo 
speaks  of  ayysKoi  ksirovpyol.  De  Himianitate,  vol.  II.  p. 
387. 

Heb.  iii.  1.  xaTavo^^craxe  tov  aitoo'ToKov  xa»  ap^ispsoc  TY^g  6[/.o- 
Xoylug  YiiJiMV.  Philo  has  the  same  expression,  6  ^syag  ap%«?- 
pihg  TYig  6[jio\oy(ag.  Quod  a  Deo  mittantiir  Somnia,  vol.  I. 
p.  654. 

Heb.  iii.  13.  The  frequent  mention  of  the  word  to  day 
may  remind  us  of  what  Philo  says  upon  Deut.  iv.  4.  <Tr)fji,spQv 
'  See  Gerhardus  ad  1. 
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8'  IotIi/  0  aTTg'paTOf  xai  aSjj^/rjjToj  alcoi/.    Z)^  Profug'iS^  vol.  I. 
p.  554. 

Heb.  V.  8.  Iju-a9rv,  «^'  wv  ewafls  may  be  compared  with  £/«.«- 
6ov  jw.£v  0  ETraSov  in  Philo,  fZ^  Profugis,  vol.  I.  p.  566.  But 
it  seems  to  have  been  a  proverbial  expression. 

Heb.  V.  12 — 4.  What  is  said  of  milk  and  strong  meat, 
may  be  illustrated  by  the  following ;  vriTtloig  ju-sv  Icttj  yaXa. 
Tpo<p^'  TsKslois  8e  TO,  SK  TrypoJv  TrsfjiiJLaTa,  xu)  ^v^rjg  yaXaxTcoSeig 
fjilv  uv  ehv  TpQ<pct\  xuToi  tyjV  TTUidixijV  y)X«xi'av,  t«  T>;f  lyxuxXiou 
1X01/(7 tuYig  7rpoTrai^su[JL(XTa.'  tsXsioh  8s  xat  avSpaa"iv  evTrpSTCsig  ul  8<a 
(ppovvjcrecoc  xa^  (r«)^goo"uvr5j  xa»  aTratrrjj  agJT^j  iKprjyyicreis.  De  Agri- 
cultural vol.  I.  p.  301, 

Heb.  vi.  13.  h-Ksi  kut  ouSsvoj  ej;^s  yal^ovog  oixocron,  wfji.oa's  xa9' 
lawTou,  Philo,  commenting  upon  the  same  passage  in  Gen. 
xxii.  16.  says,  opag  on  ou  jtaS'  hegou  Ojavuei  Seog,  ovdsv  yap  avTou 
xpslTTOV  aWa.  kccS"  kavTOv,  og  Icttj  ttuvtoov  apiarog.  Leg.  Alleg. 
III.  vol.  I.  p.  127. 

Heb.  xi.  4.  xa»  81'  ainrig  aTToflavcov  exj  KaKiiTui,  These  words 
have  been  differently  interpreted :  but  it  seems  most  pro- 
bable, that  reference  was  intended  to  Gen.  iv.  10.,  and  Philo 
argues  from  that  passage  in  the  same  way ;  [xapTvpyjosi  8s  to 
^^^aQsv  >.6ytoVf  Iv  co  fctivri  p^pcoptsvoj,  xai  jSocJJv  a  TreTTOvQsv  vvo 
xuKOV  auvSsTOV  TYjXavywg  svplaxsTott.  7ru>g  yap  6  fxrjxsT  civ  8<a- 
KsysaSui  duvarog ;  Quod  deterius  potiori  insidiatur,  vol.  I. 
p.  200. 

Heb.  xi.  24.  Compare  this  with  the  following  passage  in 
Philo,  6  8e  Itt'  auTOv  <p$d<Tag  tov  ogov  Tvjj  aydgcavlvrig  survyjag,  xa\ 
$uyaTgi'6oug  [xh  tov  tocoutou  j3aa-i\sa}g  vo/x»<r9eic,  tJjj  8e  iraifnatag 
ap-^g  odov  ovMvao  ysyovcug  eAttjVj  twv  anavTcav  SiaSo^^oc,  rjjv  (rvy- 
ysvixYiv  xa)  TrpoyoviXYjV  li^YiKcoas  7r«(8s/av,  to.  ju-sv  tcov  ela-noirj(Ta[ji.e- 
vaov  ayaQa,  xa)  si  XafXTipoTspa  xaipolg,  voSa  eivai  VTTOhaj^MV'  to.  8s 
Tcuv  f6(jsi  yovecuv,  si  xa)  Trpog  oklyov  aipave<TT£§a,  olxela  yotjv  xa\ 
yvYja-ia.    De  Mose,  vol.  II.  p.  85. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  some  of  these  coincidences 
are  more  than  imaginary ;  and  that  the  apostle  had  in  his 
mind  ideas  and  expressions,  which  were  common  in  that  day 
among  his  countrymen"  .  With  respect  to  St.  Paul,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  received  his  education,  in  part  at  least,  at  Je- 
rusalem ^  :  (Acts  xxii.  3.)  but  he  speaks  of  his  own  city 
Tarsus  as  by  no  means  mean,  acr;^jw,ou,   (xxi.  39.)  and  we 

°  It  may  be  observed  that  in  Heb.  xii.  21.  he  quotes  some  words  of  Moses, 
which  arc  not  recorded  in  Exodus.  He  appears  also  in  xi.  37.  to  allude  to 
some  facts  of  history  which  do  not  appear  in  the  scriptures,  as  is  observed  bv 
Origen,  ad  Africanum,  9.  vol.  I.  p.  19. 

»  There  is  a  Dissertation  of  Ch.  G.  Thalemannus  de  Doctiina  Pauli  Ju- 
daica  non  Graca, 
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learn  from  Strabo,  that  even  Athens  and  Alexandria  were 
surpassed  by  Tarsus  in  the  study  of  philosophy  y.  This 
statement  indeed  does  not  agree  with  what  we  read  of  Apol- 
lonius  Tyaneus,  that  he  was  sent  by  his  father  to  study 
under  Euthydemus,  a  celebrated  rhetorician  of  Tarsus,  and 
found  the  place  by  no  means  adapted  to  philosophical  pur- 
suits 2 :  but  this  was  not  for  want  of  teachers,  since  we  are 
also  informed,  that  while  he  was  studying  there,  he  mixed 
with  Platonists,  Peripatetics,  and  Epicureans  ^.  If  St.  Paul 
studied  at  Tarsus,  it  must  have  been  at  a  time  which  fol- 
lowed very  shortly  after  the  residence  of  ApoUonius  in  that 
city  :  but  it  also  appears  from  the  Acts,  that  he  lived  there 
for  several  years  after  his  conversion:  and  it  is  perfectly 
possible,  that  St.  Paul  may  have  found  opportunities  and 
inducements  to  study,  which  may  not  have  been  congenial 
to  the  mind  of  ApoUonius. 

Bryant  has  quoted  a  great  abundance  of  passages  from 
the  works  of  Philo,  which  have  a  resemblance  to  others  in 
the  New  Testament :  but  he  produces  them  with  a  very 
different  object,  to  prove  that  Philo  had  seen  the  writings  of 
the  apostles,  and  borrowed  many  ideas  and  expressions  from 
them. 

The  reader  may  consult  Carpzovius,  Sacr^B  Exercita- 
tiones  in  Epist.  ad  Heh.  ex  Philone,  who  has  illustrated  the 
whole  of  the  Epistle  from  the  works  of  Philo. 

NOTE  90.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  213. 
No  person  can  be  surprised,  that  the  language  of  Plato 
should  appear  to  resemble  that  of  Christian  writers,  who  is 
aware  that  Plato  spoke  of  the  world  as  God,  begotten  by 
God,  the  Son  of  God,  the  only  begotten,  the  image  of  God, 
&c.  &c.  All  these  expressions  are  applied  by  Plato  to  the 
intellectual  and  material  world :  and  hasty  reasoners  have 
hence  been  led  to  infer,  either  that  the  Christians  borrowed 
these  terms  from  Plato,  or  that  Plato  himself  had  an  insight 
into  the  mysteries  which  were  to  be  revealed.  I  have 
already  given  some  instances  of  these  expressions  in  Note  24, 
and  the  following  are  perhaps  still  more  striking.  "  Where- 
"  fore  the  Creator  did  not  make  two  worlds,  or  an  infinity 

y  Lib.  XIV.  p.  673.ed.  1620.  The  passage  is  curious  as  poiutiug  out  a 
diflference  between  Tarsus  and  Alexandria.  "  lu  the  former  city,"  says 
Strabo,  "  all  the  students  are  natives,  and  strangers  rarely  resort  thither  : 
"  neither  do  the  natives  remain  there,  but  they  perfect  themselves  by  going 
"  out  of  the  country,  and  when  they  have  done  this,  they  easily  adopt  a  fo- 
"  reign  residence,  and  few  of  them  returu  home." 

^  Philostrat.  I.  7.  p.  8.  ed.  1709.  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  102. 

=•  Euseb.  cont.  HierocL  p.  518. 
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"  of  worlds,  but  this  one  only  begotten  ((xovoyevris)  world, 
"  which  was  made,  exists,  and  will  still  exist  ^,"  "  This 
"  universal    reason    (Xoyia-ixoi)    of  the    eternal    God,    rea- 

"  soning  about   the  God   that   was  hereafter  to  exist 

"  begot  it  a  blessed  God  '^.'"  "  This  world  having  received 
"  the  mortal  and  immortal  beings  and  being  filled  with 
"  them,  thus  became  a  visible  living  being  containing  vi- 
"  sible  beings,  the  sensible  image  of  the  intellectual  God, 
*'  the  greatest,  and  best,  and  fairest,  and  most  perfect,  this 
*'  one  world,  the  only  begotten  d."  Whoever  is  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  Plato,  and  particularly  the  Timaeus, 
will  perceive,  that  all  these  expressions  relate  to  the  world, 
and  properly  to  the  first  or  intellectual  world,  of  which  God 
was  the  Father  by  an  act  or  energy  of  his  reason.  The 
verbal  resemblance  between  this  part  of  the  Platonic  phi- 
losophy and  the  Gospel  was  not  lost  upon  the  ancients :  and 
Celsus  is  represented  as  saying  to  Origen,  "  I  will  now  ex- 
"  plain  whence  it  came  into  the  heads  of  the  Christians  to 
"  speak  of  the  Son  of  God.  The  ancients  had  called  this 
"  world,  as  being  made  by  God,  his  So7i :  a  great  resem- 
"  blance  truly  between  the  one  and  the  other  Son  of  God*^!" 
Upon  which  Origen  observes  as  follows :  "  He  thought, 
"  that  when  we  spoke  of  the  Son  of  God,  we  perverted 
"  what  had  been  said  of  the  world,  which  was  made  by 
"  God,  and  is  his  Son,  and  itself  God.  For  he  was  not 
"  able  to  refer  to  the  times  of  Moses  and  the  prophets,  and 
"  to  see  that  the  Jewish  prophets  foretold  in  general  terms, 
"  before  the  Greeks  and  those  whom  Celsus  calls  the  an- 
"  cients,  that  there  was  a  Son  of  Godf.'"'  If  it  can  be  shewn 
that  the  Old  Testament  speaks  of  the  Son  of  God,  or  that 
the  Jews  believed  in  the  Son  of  God,  before  they  knew  any 
thing  of  the  Grecian  philosophy,  this  argument  of  Origen  is 
perfectly  sound :  but  he  goes  on  to  refute  Celsus  by  another 
mode  of  reasoning,  which  has  had  many  followers  in  ancient 
and  modern  times,  and  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  alto- 
gether erroneous.  He  says,  "  But  he  [i.  e.  Celsus]  would 
*'  not  quote  the  passage  in  the  Epistles  of  Plato,  which  I 
"  have  mentioned  before,  about  the  person  who  arranged 

*•  Timaeus,  p.  31. 

*=  lb.  p.  34.  This  passage  might  satisfy  Wolfius,  who  says,  "  Dcnique 
"  locum,  quo  Plato  muuduin  Dei  uomine  insigniverit,  adhuc  requiro."  Ala- 
nichteismus  ante  Municha-os,  II.  34.  p.  143.  I  would  also  add  the  following 
passage  :    'frroiyifftv  uii  Touli  tov  nofffiov  ^tiXofuvoi  ut  ai>i/rrov  y'ivvafm  Teiijv, 

TouTov  ivo'in  ^lov  ymvariv.  de  Anima  Mimdi,  p.  94. 

^  Jb.  p.  92.  '^  Cont.  Celsum.  Vi.47.  p.  669. 

•"  Origen  iu  auother  place  says  expressly,  that  the  world  was  cousidered  by 
Plato  to  be  a  second  God.  Cont.  Cels.  V.  7.  p.  581,  582. 
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"  all  this  universe  being  the  Son  of  God,  lest  he  should  be 
''  compelled  by  Plato  himself,  whom  he  often  praises,  to 
"  admit  that  the  Creator  of  this  universe  is  the  Son  of  God, 
"  and  the  first  and  supreme  God  is  his  Father.'"'     Origen 
had  evidently  adopted  the  notion,  to  which  I  have  alluded 
in  Note  50,  that  God  was  not  considered  by  Plato  to  be  the 
Creator  (8>i(U,(otjpyof)  of  the  material  world :  but  he  thought, 
like  most  of  the  Fathers  and  most  of  the  later  Platonists, 
that  this  work  of  creation  was  performed  by  a  second  being 
or  God,  begotten  by  the  first,  to  whom  they  often  gave  the 
name  of  aTrioj,  the  cause,  as  supposing  him  to  be  a  kind  of 
second  cause,  or  instrument  employed  by  God.     The  pas- 
sage to  which  Origen  refers,  and  which  he  had  quoted  be- 
foree,  is  in  Plato's  Sixth  Epistle,  where  he  tells  his  corre- 
spondents "  to  swear  by  God  the  Governor  of  all  things, 
"  both  which  are  and  which  are  to  come,  the  Father  and 
"  Lord  of  him  who  is  Governor  and  Cause '^.''''    Origen  con- 
ceived,  that  the  Governor  and  Cause,  in  the  conclusion  of 
this  sentence,  was  to  be  referred  to  a  second  or  subordinate 
being,  who  was  the  Son  of  him  who  is  called  Governor  of 
all  things:  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily  shewn',  that  here 
also  Plato  meant  to  speak  of  the  intellectual  world,  or  the 
Ideas  in  the  mind  of  God,  as  being  the  cause  of  all  things : 
and  if  any  doubt  could  be  felt  as  to  this  interpretation,  we 
may  refer  to  Plato  himself,  who  explains  his  own  expres- 
sions thus.     He  is  considering  what  science  is  most  valuable 
to  man,  and  he  says,  "  I  conceive  that  some  God  rather 
"  than  Fortune  gives  this  to  us,  and  so  preserves  us.     But 
"  I  must  explain  what  God  I  mean,  although  I  may  appear 
"  strange,  and  yet  I  am  not  strange:  for  how  can  we  think 
"  that  that,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  good  things  to  us,  is 
"  not  also  the  cause  of  what  is  by  far  the  greatest  good,  viz. 
"  prudence  ?  What  God  then  is  it  which  I  am  speaking  of 
"  in  these  high  terms  ?  It  must  be  the  intellectual  world, 
"  (ovpavov,)  which  it  is  most  just  that  we  should  honour,  and 
"  pray  especially  to  it,  as  do  all  the  other  daemons  and  gods. 
*'  But  we  should  all  allow  that  this  is  the  cause  of  all  other 
"  good  things  to  us'^."     There  may  be  much  of  obscurity 
and  mysticism  in  this  passage,  as  in  many  of  Plato's  fancies 
concerning  the  Deity :  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
expression  which  Origen  interpreted  of  the  Son  of  God,  or 
second  Cause,  is  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way.     Other 

8  lb.  8.  p.  636. 

"    Ton  Tuv  ToivToiv  iicv  y>yi/j,o-ja  ria)/  n  ovruiM  KeJi  rZv  y.iXXovTMV,  ToZ  -ri    '/lyi/y.iioi 
xa,i  airiou  •zuTi^a.  ku^iov  i^ofivuvra;.    p.  323. 

'  Praef.  in  Just.  Mart.  p.  xii.  ^  Epinomis,  p.  976,  977. 
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passages  have  been  quoted,  in  which  Plato  is  supposed  to 
speak  of  this  second  Cause  as  a  being  distinct  from  God ; 
and  among  them  the  following,  which  from  the  difficulty  of 
translation  I  must  give  in  its  original  language :  "  toutov 
"  (pavai  [xs  Xsystv  tov  tou  ayaSov  'ixyovov,  ov  rayaSov  lyswrjaev 
"  uvaXoyov  kocuTco,  o  rl  Ttsp  uvto  h  xw  voy^tm  to'ttco  irpog  xs  vovv 
"  xtx\  xa  voooju-sva,  tquto  tqvtov  sv  rai  oparco  Trpo'j  xe  o^iv  ku\  xa 
"  opdoixsva^.''''  There  is  certainly  an  appearance  in  this  place 
of  Plato  speaking  of  the  surnmum  honum,  (which  is  sup- 
posed to  be  God,)  begetting  a  being  like  to  itself:  but  this 
is  only  one  instance  out  of  many,  how  erroneous  conclusions 
i  may  be  drawn  by  a  reference  to  insulated  passages :  and  if 
<|^any  person  will  look  closely  to  the  context,  he  will  see  that 
\Jthere  is  no  allusion  whatever  to  God,  or  the  first  Cause, 
begetting  a  Son ;  but  (as  it  is  explained  by  the  editor  of 
Justin  Martyr"!)  \\y^i  it  speaks  of  the  production  of  know- 
ledge and  truth  in  the  mind  of  man.  Upon  the  whole  I 
cannot  but  think  that  those  persons  have  reasoned  correctly, 
who  decide  that  Plato  never  conceived  the  idea  of  God 
having  produced  a  being  distinct  from  himself,  who  might 
be  called  his  Son,  in  the  Christian  or  personal  sense  of  the 
expression.  Celsus,  as  we  have  seen,  had  no  notion  of 
Plato  having  thought  or  written  in  this  manner :  but  when 
he  found  the  Son  of  God  in  the  writings  of  Plato,  he  knew 
that  it  could  only  be  referred  to  the  intellectual  woi'Id.  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  in  Note  23,  that  this  intellectual 
world,  or  the  Ideas,  had  only  a  metaphysical  and  not  a  sub- 
stantial existence :  and  hence  it  follows,  that  the  Logos  or 
Reason  of  God,  as  the  term  was  used  by  Plato,  could  not 
be  a  separate  person,  or  a  being  distinct  from  God.  Celsus 
seems  to  have  been  well  aware  that  God  and  his  Logos 
were  really  one  and  the  same:  and  being  himself  probably 
a  follower  of  Plato",  he  still  adhered  to  the  original  lan- 
guage of  that  philosopher.  He  says  expressly,  "  He,  i.  e. 
'*  God,  is  the  Reason  (Aoyoc)  of  all  existing  things  :  it  is 
"  not  therefore  possible  for  him  to  do  any  thing  contrary 
"  to  reason,  or  contrary  to  himself"."  Origen  also  was  well 
aware  of  this,  and  shews  in  his  answer  to  the  above  remark 
how  very  different  was  the  Christian  and  the  Platonic  use 

'  Dc  Rcpubl.  VI.  p.  508.  It  is  quoted  by  Eiisebius,  Pr<ep.  Ecang.  XI.  2i. 
p.  542.  "■  Pag.  XV. 

"  Origeii  chose  to  call  Celsus  an  Epicurean  :  but  W'esscHiig  shewed  the 
incorrectness  of  this  notion  in  his  Prvhabilia,  c.  23.  p.  187  ;  and  Mosheim 
gave  reasons  for  classing  him  with  the  later  Platonists  in  his  preface  to  the 
German  translation  of  Origen.  The  same  conclusion  is  supported  at  some 
length  by  Neander  in  his  Allgemeine  Geschichte,  &c.  part,  I.  p.  254 — 259. 

"  Cont.  Cels.  V.  14.  p.  588. 
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of  the  term  Logos :  "  The  Reason  of  all  things  is,  accord- 
"  ing  to  Celsiis,  God  himself:  but  according  to  us,  it  is  his 
"  Son:  concerning  whom  we  are  taught  to  say.  In  the  be- 
"  ginning  was  the  Logos,  and  the  Logos  was  with  God, 
"  and  the  Logos  was  God.  But  according  to  us  also  it  is 
"  impossible  for  God  to  do  any  thing  contrary  to  reason,  or 
"  contrary  to  himselfP.""  Origen  meant  to  say,  that  the 
Christians,  as  well  as  Plato,  could  speak  of  the  mind  or 
reason  of  God ;  and  could  say,  that  God  was  all  Mind  or 
all  Reason  :  but  when  they  applied  the  term  Logos  to  Christ, 
they  used  it  in  a  totally  different  sense :  they  used  it  for  the 
begotten  Son  of  God,  who  had  a  distinct,  separate,  and  per- 
sonal existence.  If  Origen  had  stopped  here,  his  reasoning 
would  have  been  perfectly  sound :  and  we  might  shew  in 
the  same  way  that  the  Christians  could  not  have  taken  their 
doctrine  of  the  Logos  from  Plato,  because  Plato  never 
ascribed  to  the  Logos  of  God  a  distinct  personal  existence. 
But  Origen  had  studied  Platonism  in  the  later  days  of  that 
philosophy :  and  the  Platonists  had  been  accustoming  them- 
selves more  and  more  to  personify  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
and  to  speak  of  it  as  a  second  Cause,  or  a  second  God. 
Hence  Origen,  as  we  have  seen,  referred  to  the  works  of 
Plato  himself,  as  proving  the  existence  of  this  second 
Cause:  and  Eusebius  devotes  the  eleventh  book  of  his 
Prceparatio  Evangelica  to  shewing,  that  Plato  actually 
maintained  this  doctrine.  In  support  of  this  notion  he 
appeals  to  Plato  himself:  but  his  instances  are  those  which 
I  have  already  explained,  as  relating  only  to  the  Mind  of 
the  Deity,  the  Ideas  in  which  were  said  by  Plato  to  be  the 
cause  of  all  things.  He  then  appeals  to  Plotinus,  Nume- 
nius,  Amelius,  and  others,  who  wrote  long  after  the  esta- 
blishment of  Christianity :  and  it  is  perfectly  true,  that  these 
later  Platonists  speak  of  a  second  and  even  a  third  God,  as 
being  produced  from  the  Mind  of  the  great  first  Cause. 
But  no  person  can  read  the  fragments  preserved  to  us  from 
these  writers,  without  perceiving  that  Plato  had  been  tor- 
tured to  an  agreement  with  the  gospel,  and  not  the  gospel 
to  an  agreement  with  Plato"?.  There  is  indeed  in  these 
writers  a  striking  resemblance  between  the  language  which 
they  hold  concerning  the  Mind  of  God,  and  that  of  the 


p  Cont.  Ccls.  V.  24.  p.  595, 596. 

1  See  Le  Clerc,  under  the  name  of  Jo.  Phereponus,  in  Append.  Op.  Ati- 
gustin.  vol.  XFI.  p- 473-  Olearins,  de  PhUosoph.  Ecleclica,  c.  3.  p.  1220. 
The  Commentary  of  Hierocles  upon  the  Golden  Verses  of  Pythagoras,  or  of 
Simplicius  upon  the  Enchiridion  of  Epictetus,  will  shew  to  what  extent  the 
Platonists  had  borrowed  ideas  from  the  Christians. 
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Fathers  concerning  the  Son  of  God.  Eusebius  was  so  con- 
vinced of  this  resemblance,  that  he  suspected  Plato  of  hav- 
ing borrowed  liis  notions  upon  this  point  from  the  Jews : 
but  a  much  more  correct  statement  would  be,  that  Plato 
himself  had  no  idea  whatever  of  a  second  Cause,  personally 
distinct  from  God ;  and  that  his  later  followers  adopted  this 
notion  from  the  writings  of  the  Christians^  Eusebius  has 
preserved  a  remarkable  passage  from  Amelius,  a  Platonist 
of  the  third  century,  which  shews  how  the  Christian  writ- 
ings were  read  by  the  heathen,  and  also  what  was  the  opin- 
ion of  the  heathen  concerning  the  Christian  belief  in  the 
divinity  of  the  Logos.  He  appears  to  have  been  writing 
concerning  the  Platonic  Logos,  and  expresses  himself  thus: 
"  This  then  was  the  Logos,  according  to  which,  as  it  is 
"  eternal,  all  existing  things  were  made,  just  as  Heracli- 
"  tus  might  speak  of  it,  and  which  indeed  is  spoken  of  by 
"  the  barbarian  as  being  with  God,  holding  the  rank  and 
"  dignity  of  the  Principle,  and  as  being  God :  by  which  all 
"  things  whatsoever  were  made ;  in  which  every  thing  lives 
"  that  was  made ;  and  as  being  life,  and  having  existence, 
"  and  as  descending  into  a  body,  and  putting  on  flesh,  and 
"  appearing  as  a  man,  while  at  the  same  time  he  also  shewed 
"  the  majesty  (j«,=yaAe(ov)  of  his  nature :  in  a  word,  that  he 
"  was  again  resolved  into  his  original  divinity,  and  was  God, 
"  such  as  he  was,  before  he  descended  into  the  human  and 
"  fleshly  bodys."  There  is  no  need  of  the  remark  of  Euse- 
bius, that  the  barbai'ian^  here  mentioned  is  the  evangelist 
St.  John,  whose  Gospel  appears  to  have  been  accurately 
studied  by  the  Platonist  Amehus :  and  such  I  conceive  was 
the  process  by  which  Plato  was  gradually  clothed  in  a 
Christian  dress,  and  made  to  speak  as  if  he  had  anticipated 
the  doctrine  of  the  Christian  Trinity".  When  St.  John 
wrote  his  Gospel,  so  far  was  he  from  borrowing  his  doctrine 
of  the  Logos  from  Plato,  that  he  used  the  term  in  a  totally 

'  Such  IS  the  conclusion  of  Bayle,  Contimiation  des  Pensees  sur  les  Co- 
metes,  torn.  I.  §.  68.  p.  342.  Le  Clerc,  Bibl.  Choisie,  torn.  III.  p.  89.  Ai- 
naldus,  Seconde  DSnonciation  du  Peclie  Philosoph'ujue,  p.  93.  Fabricius, 
Prolegom.  ad  lit.  Prodi,  sect.  II.  fol.  6. 1).  Baltu.s,  Difense,  Sfc.  IV.  7.  p.  476. 
p.  545. 

'  Praep.  Ev&ng.  XI.  19.  p.  540.  The  pas.sage  is  referred  to  also  by  Cyril. 
Alex,  in  Julian.  VIII.  p.  283.  Theodoret,  Sertn.  II.  ad  Grcecos,  vol.  IV. 
p.  500.  It  is  perhaps  alluded  to  by  Basil,  Horn.  XVI.  vol.  II.  p.  134.  and 
Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei,  X.  29.  vol.  VII.  p.  265. 

'  For  the  term  p>a.^(iupos,  as  applied  to  St.  John,  see  Chiysostom,  Hntn.  II. 
in  Joan.  vol.  VIII.  p.  9. 

"  For  words  and  phrases  borrowed  by  the  Platonists  from  Christian  writ- 
ings, see  H.  Ursinus,  de  Zoroastre,  Herm.  lijr.  Exerc.  II.  7.  p.  150.  and  the 
Dissertation  de  Studio  Ethnicorum  Chrisfmnos  imitandi  among  the  Disser- 
tations of  Mosheim,  vol.  I.  p.  339,  &c. 
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different  sense.  Celsus,  as  I  have  sliewn,  had  no  notion  of 
any  resemblance  of  this  kind :  and  he  was  obhged,  in  his 
zeal  to  abuse  the  Christians,  to  charge  them  with  having 
converted  the  Intellectual  World  of  Plato  into  a  personal 
Son  of  God.  What  the  Christians  were  accused  by  Celsus 
of  having  done,  the  later  Platonists,  in  a  great  measure,  ac- 
tually effected :  and  expressions,  which  were  originally  in- 
tended for  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  the  Deity,  were  ap- 
plied to  a  separately  existing  being.  This  new  era  in  the 
Platonic  philosophy  appears  with  good  reason  to  be  traced 
to  Ammonius  as  its  principal  cause  at  the  end  of  the  second 
century  ;  who  being  bred  a  Christian,  and  according  to  Eu- 
sebius^  continuing  so  to  his  death,  was  the  first  Platonist 
who  spoke  of  a  second  Cause  oi-  of  three  Principles,  in  any 
thing  like  the  Christian  sense  of  those  expressions  ;  and  thus 
became  the  real  founder  of  the  eclectic  school,  not  so  much 
by  borrowing  something  from  Christianity  and  something 
from  Platonism,  as  by  perverting  the  terms  of  one  system 
to  meet  the  tenets  of  the  othery.  Hence  Amelius  could  see 
in  the  Gospel  of  St.  John  an  agreement  with  his  own  notion 
of  Plato's  doctrine  of  the  Logos:  but  this  notion  was  no 
more  that  of  Plato  himself,  than  the  creed  of  Amelius  was 
that  of  St.  John.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  later  Pla- 
tonists were  alone  responsible  for  this  perversion  of  Plato''s 
words.  The  Christian  writers  perhaps  prepared  the  way 
for  it,  when,  in  order  to  remove  the  objections  to  Christianity, 
and  to  clear  it  from  the  charge  of  novelty,  they  pretended 
to  find  in  Plato  an  agreement  with  the  Jewish  scriptures. 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  says  that  Plato  learnt  from  Moses  to 
speak  of  the  Son  of  God,  and  to  acknowledge  a  second,  and 
even  a  third  Principle,  derived  from  the  first  Cause ^.  It  is 
distressing  to  see  the  absurd  expedients  to  which  Justin 
and  other  Fathers  had  recourse,  in  order  to  make  out  this 
fanciful  resemblance :  but  if  any  person  can  imagine  that 
they  first  perverted  the  language  of  Plato ;  that  they  first 
changed  the  Son  of  God,  which  was  the  Intellectual  World, 
into  a  personal  Son  ;  that  they  first  saw  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  a  notion  of  a  Trinity ;  and  that  they  then  betook 
themselves  to  transfer  this  new  doctrine  to  the  Gospel,  it 
would  be  useless  to  reason  with  such  an  opponent.  It  is 
plain  to  common  sense  that  the  contrary  must  have  been  the 
fact :  and  when  Justin  and  the  other  Fathers  distort  the 

"  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  19. 

5*  See  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  21 1.     Mo!^lleim,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II. 
27,  28.     Fabrichis,  Biblioth.  Gr.  IV.  26.  vol.  IV.  p.  159. 
*  Apol.  I.  60.  p.  78,  79. 
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words  of  Plato,  to  make  them  agree  with  a  doctrine  which 
Plato  himself  had  never  entertained,  it  is  plain  that  they 
must  have  learnt  this  doctrine  from  some  other  quarter,  and 
must  have  been  already  impressed  with  the  truth  of  it  in 
their  own  minds,  before  they  set  about  to  prove  that  it  was 
contained  in  the  writings  of  Plato.  It  was  the  same  wish 
to  recommend  Christianity  to  the  heathen,  which  led  Justin 
Martyr  to  quote  Orpheus,  and  the  older  Greek  poets,  as 
speaking  of  God  and  the  Creation  in  language  similar  to 
that  of  Moses.  That  the  more  ancient  writers  may  have 
had  stronger  traces  of  primitive  tradition  than  their  super- 
stitious and  polytheistic  descendants,  may  perhaps  be  true^: 
but  a  critic  can  only  smile,  when  he  finds  Justin  quoting 
the  following  passage  from  Orpheus, 

ovpavov  bpxiZ,(JO  crs  &eov  (xsyuKov  co^ov  \(Topov~^  spyov^ 
auS^v  'opKi^oo  (7c  TTUTpog,  Tyjv  fSsy^UTO  TrpcuToy, 

and  commenting  upon  them  thus :  "  By  auS^  (the  voice)  in 
"  this  place,  he  means  the  Word  {Koyov)  of  God,  by  which 
''  the  heaven,  the  earth,  and  all  the  creation,  was  made,  as 
"  the  holy  Scriptures  inform  us,  to  which  he  had  himself 
"  paid  some  attention  in  Egypt,  and  knew  that  all  the  crea- 
"  tion  was  made  by  the  Word  of  God, — He  here  calls  the 
"  Word  auS^  (the  voice)  on  account  of  the  metre  :  and  that 
"  this  is  so,  is  plain  from  his  calling  it  the  Word  a  little 
"  above,  when  the  metre  allowed  it,  as  thus: 

"  s]g  8s  Xoyov  Qslov  (3Ke^ag,  tovtcu  Tr^ocrsSpeys." 

We  can  certainly  say  little  of  the  critical  powers  of  Justin 
Martyr,  when  he  supposed  that  the  writer  of  these  verses 
had  any  notion  of  the  Word  of  God  in  a  personal  sense,  or 
that  he  thought  of  any  thing  beyond  the  Mind  of  the  Deity, 
and  that  Mind  issuing  its  commands ^ :  but  we  might  say 
the  same  of  a  person  who  could  think  that  the  verses  of 
Orpheus  contributed  in  anv  degree  to  form  Justin's  own 
notion  concerning  the  Logos.  It  is  plain,  that  Justin  en- 
deavoured (absurdly  perhaps)  to  accommodate  Orpheus  to 
the  Bible  :  and  so  he  endeavoured  to  make  Plato  speak  like 

»  See  Vltriuga,  Ohserv.  Sacr.  V.  ii.  vol.  II.  p.  135. 

i"  Cohort.  15.  p.  19.     Quoted  also  by  Cyril.  Alex.  Coyit.  Julian.  1.  p.  ^t,. 

^  Ciuhi^ortli  has  supported  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  being  held  by  Orpheus 
and  the  earlier  poets,  IV.  17.  p.  451.  but  tlie  weakness  of  his  conclusions  is 
sliewu  by  Mosheim  in  his  Annotations,  note",  and  by  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  390. 
Mangey,  the  editor  of  Philo  Judaeus,  who  was  not  the  most  judicious  of  rea- 
soners,  is  disposed  to  agree  with  Justin,  Prtsf.  p.  xiii.  See  Bull,  Pritnitwn 
et  Apost.  Traditlo,  c.  IV.  vol.  VI.  p.  291.  ed.  1827. 
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a  Christian  :  but  I  contend,  that  no  person  has  a  riglit  to 
abuse  the  Fathers,  who  can  beheve  that  Justin  first  extracted 
the  doctrine  of  a  Trinity  from  the  works  of  Plato,  and  then 
engrafted  it  upon  the  Gospel.  Such  an  accusation  would 
be  quite  as  weak  in  its  reasoning  as  the  passage  which  I 
have  lately  quoted  from  Justin  himself :  and  the  person 
who  charges  Justin  with  introducing  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
and  the  Trinity  as  new  doctrines,  which  were  borrowed  from 
Platonism,  is  bound  to  prove  that  Plato,  or  at  least  the  Pla- 
tonists  of  the  first  century,  held  these  doctrines.  With  re- 
spect to  Plato  liimself,  the  contrary  of  this  fact  is  demon- 
strable :  and  it  could  be  shewn  with  equal  plainness,  that  it 
was  not  till  the  diffusion  of  Christianity  and  Christian  writ- 
ings compelled  the  Platonists  to  act  upon  the  defensive,  that 
they  changed  the  form  of  the  argument,  which  had  been 
used  by  the  Fathers,  and  instead  of  saying  that  Plato  bor- 
rowed from  Moses,  they  asserted  that  the  Christians  bor- 
rowed from  Plato.  It  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the 
numerous  forgeries,  which,  under  the  name  of  Orpheus, 
Hermes,  Sibylline  Oracles,  &c,  &c.  were  appealed  to  by 
Christians  and  heathens  in  the  early  ages,  were  composed 
with  the  same  view  by  some  Gentile  philosophers,  who 
wished  to  deduce  the  systems  of  Plato  and  Pythagoras  from 
a  totally  different  source,  and  to  ascribe  to  them  a  greater 
antiquity  than  even  the  time  of  Moses^.  But  this  would 
lead  us  into  too  wide  a  discussion :  and  I  must  content  my- 
self with  referring  to  Mosheim"'s  Dissertation,  de  Tm-bata  per 
Platonicos  Ecclesia,  where  he  has  shewn  the  effect  which 
was  mutually  produced  upon  the  Christians  and  the  Pla- 
tonists by  the  approximation  of  their  creeds. 

With  respect  to  the  notion  of  a  Trinity,  as  held  by  Plato, 
I  shall  only  observe,  that  though  the  later  Platonists  found 
traces  in  the  writings  of  their  master,  not  only  of  a  second, 
but  of  a  third  Principle  or  Cause^,  produced  by  the  first 
Cause,  this  was  entirely  a  new  doctrine,  and  a  palpable  per- 
version  of  their  master''s  language :    to   which   it  may   be 

^  See  Dodvvell,  Discourse  concerning  Sancliouiathon,  §.  4,  &c.  p.  8.  §.  40, 
41.  p.  94,  95. 

*   See  Plotinus,  Ennead.  V.  I.  Ti/ii  rZv  r^iav  a^;^iy,uv  uTiardirtav,  p.  48 1.  Pfl. 

1580.  He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  that  this  was  a  new  doctrine,  though 
he  pretends  that  it  was  not:  and  after  saying  that  Plato  spoke  of  three  things, 
the  first  Cause,  {•To.'yaSiiv)  the  Mind  or  Idea,  and  the  Soul,  he  .adds,  "  And 
"  this  statement  is  not  new,  nor  of  the  present  da)',  hut  was  expressed  long 
"  ago,  though  not  openly;  and  the  present  statement  is  explanatory  of  the 
"  former,  confirming  by  proofs,  namely,  by  Plato's  own  writings,  that  these 
"  opinions  are  ancient."  P.  489.  See  also  Proclus  in  Tim.  II.  p.  9^.  ed. 
Basil. 

N  n 
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added,  (and  this  argument  is  alone  sufficient  to  defend  the 
Christians,)  that  the  later  Platonists  differed  entirely  among 
themselves  concerning  these  three  Principles f.  I  do  not 
wish  to  free  the  Fathers  from  contributing  their  share 
toward  this  perversion.  They  thought  that  they  were  de- 
fending Christianity,  by  shewing  its  agreement  with  tenets 
held  by  their  opponents :  and  when  we  find  that  the  later 
Platonists  admitted  the  agreement  to  exist,  we  must  entirely 
acquit  the  Fathers  of  any  intentional  dishonesty  in  the  argu- 
ment. If  any  person  should  still  think  that  Christianity  is 
benefited  by  the  attempt  to  prove  that  Plato  held  the  doc- 
trine of  a  Trinity,  I  can  only  say,  that,  entirely  disbelieving 
the  fact,  I  cannot  join  in  expecting  the  benefit  which  is  to 
be  derived  from  such  an  argument.  Whoever  wishes  to 
study  this  question,  will  find  Cudworth  among  the  most  de- 
termined supporters  of  the  Platonic  Trinity  :  and  I  would 
refer  particularly  to  the  following  places  of  his  work  in  Mo- 
sheim\s  edition :  vol.  I.  p.  821,  868,  879,  882,  886,  891, 
898,  903.  The  same  doctrine,  as  held  by  the  later  Pla- 
tonists, is  examined  at  p.  823,  827,  838,  842,  849,  853, 
905.  He  shews  the  agreement  between  the  Platonic  and 
Christian  Trinity  at  p.  946 :  though  he  shews  some  points 
of  difference  between  them  at  p.  906,  959.  Cudworth  in- 
deed thought  that  the  belief  in  a  Trinity  was  universal,  as 
he  asserts  at  p.  822.  He  treats  of  it,  as  held  by  the  Per- 
sians S,  at  p.  427,  429,  435:  by  Orpheus,  p.  451:  by  the 
Egyptians,  p.  528  h;  by  Pythagoras,  p.  572:  by  the  Greeks 
generally,  p.  689.  A  refutation  of  the  notion  that  Plato 
held  the  existence  of  three  Principles  in  any  manner  resem- 
bhng  the  Christian  Trinity,  may  be  seen  in  Mosheim's  An- 
notations at  several  of  the  places  mentioned  above  ;  and  in 
Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  704.  II.  p.  410.  I  would  also  refer  to  a 
passage  in  Dr.  Priestley''s  Letters  to  Horsley,  (p.  99.)  where 
Priestley,  in  an  unguarded  moment,  wrote  as  follows:  "As 
"  to  the  Trinity  of  Plato,  it  was  certainly  a  thing  very  un- 
"  like  your  Athanasian  doctrine ;  for  it  was  never  imagined 
"  that  the  three  component  Members  of  that  Trinity  were 
"  either  equal  to  each  other,  or,  strictly  speaking,  owe." 
This  appears  to  me  a  complete  surrender  of  his  whole  argu- 
ment ;  for  if  that,  which  the  Platonists  "  never  imagined," 
was  the  foundation  and  corner-stone  of  the  Christian  creed, 

^  See  Augustin.  de  Civ.  Dei.  X.  23.  Cj'ril.  Alex.  cont.  Julian.  VIII. 
p.  273.  Baltus,  Defense  des  Saints  Peres,  IV.  19.  p.  578.  Le  Clerc,  Epist, 
VII.  p.  247. 

B  See  Wolfius,  Maniehaismus  ante  Manichaos,  II.  13.  p.  65. 

•'  See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  292.     Wolfius,  1.  c.  14.  p.  69. 
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how  could  the  Christians  have  borrowed  it  from  the  Pla- 
tonists  ?  Cudworth  was  preceded  in  his  view  of  the  Platonic 
Trinity  by  Aug.  Steuchus,  in  his  work  de  Perenni  Philoso- 
phia:  and  Mornaeus  (de  Mornay)  de  la  VSrite  de  la  Rel. 
Chret.  c.  6.  p.  95.  The  subject  has  been  considered  by 
Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crit.  VII.  who  is  answered  at  much 
length  by  Baltus  in  his  Defense  des  Saints  Peres^  liv.  IV. 
but  I  cannot  think  that  Baltus  is,  in  this  instance,  fair  to 
Le  Clerc.  See  also  the  note  to  Origen,  de  Princip.  I.  3. 
vol.  I.  p.  60.  Classical  Journal,  vol.  III.  p.  125.  IV.  p.  89, 
484.  V.  p.  240. 

Cudworth  has  also  maintained,  that  the  second  Principle 
of  the  Platonists  resembled  the  Son  of  God,  or  Logos  of  the 
Christians,  vol.  I.  p.  871-4:  but  this  notion  is  entirely  re- 
futed by  Brucker,  vol.  III.  p.  259.  and  in  the  preface  to 
Justin  Martyr,  part.  II.  c.  1.  p.  x.  I  would  also  refer  to 
Huetius,  QucBst.  Alnet.  II.  3.  Bungus,  (Z^  Numer.  Myster. 
p.  185.  Galantes,  Compar.  Theol.  ChristiancB  cum  Plato- 
nica.  III.  p.  90.  Petavius,  de  Trinitate,  I.  1.  Fabricius, 
Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  II.  p.  40.  who  names  several  authors. 

That  the  Christians  took  their  notions  of  the  Trinity,  the 
divinity  of  the  Son,  &c.  from  the  Platonists,  was  said  by 
Souverain,  Le  Platonisme  devoild. 

NOTE  91.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  214. 
The  Stoics,  as  is  well  known,  carried  the  notion  of  a  Pro- 
vidence to  the  greatest  lengths:  and  yet  they  were  accused, 
no  less  than  the  Epicureans,  virtually  of  denying  a  Provi- 
dence, and  identifying  it  with  Fate  or  Necessity '.  It  is 
certain,  that  they  applied  to  this  ruling  or  directing  power 
the  same  term,  Xoyog,  which  Plato  had  used  for  the  creative 
power  of  God.  Thus  Plutarch,  who  was  unfavourable  to 
the  Stoics,  distinguishes  between  the  two  terms,  and  speaks 
"  of  one  Reason  (Aoyou)  arranging  the  world,  and  one  Provi- 
"  dence  (Ttpovolac)  superintending  it'^:'"  but  in  another  place, 
where  he  is  describing  the  Stoical  philosophy  in  particular, 
he  speaks  of  "  one  Reason  and  one  Providence,"  as  synony- 
mous •.  TertuUian  also  says  still  more  plainly  of  Zeno, 
"  that  he  made  Logos  the  Creator,  who  formed  and  ar- 
"  ranged  every  thing :  he  also  called  it  Fate  and  God  and 
"  the  Mind  of  Jupiter,  and  universal  Necessity  "i.""  It 
might  perhaps  be  shewn,  that  the  Stoics  differed  from  the 
Platonists  in  speaking  more  plainly  of  the  Governor  of  the 

'  See  Brucker,  vol.  I.  p.  926.     Wolfius,  Manichaismun  arde  Manichceos, 
II.  38.  p.  158. 

^  De  Is.  et  Osir.  p.  377.  F.  '  lb.  p.  369.  A.  ■"  Apol.  21.  p.  19. 
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world  being  a  different  Being  or  Principle  from  the  Creator 
of  it.  It  is  probable,  that  at  first  they  were  spoken  of  as 
different  operations  of  the  same  Mind  or  Reason:  and  hence 
we  may  trace  the  process,  by  which  in  later  times  the  Rea- 
son of  the  Deity  came  to  be  personified,  as  a  second  Cause. 
The  same  term,  Reason,  was  applied  to  both  these  opera- 
tions of  the  Deity :  and  it  seems  certain,  that  the  Stoics  in- 
vented the  distinction  of  the  Ao'yoj  IvSjaSeroc,  and  the  K(}yoi 
TTpocpoptxo^.  The  former  was  applied  to  the  Deity,  when  only 
employed  in  thinking  or  reflecting ;  the  latter  was  applied 
to  his  external  manifestations.  It  is  certain,  that  no  such 
verbal  distinction  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  writings  of  Plato : 
and  though  he  employs  Xoyo^  to  express  the  internal  or 
reflective  operation  of  the  mind  of  God,  he  shews  in  one 
place,  that  this  was  not  its  strict  and  literal  meaning.  "  Aia- 
"  voia  and  Xoyoc,''''  he  says,  "  are  the  same  thing :  but  the 
"  internal  communing  of  the  soul  with  itself,  which  is  car- 
"  ried  on  without  sound,  this  we  call  S»ayoia :  but  that  which 
"  flows  from  it  through  the  mouth  with  sound,  is  called 
"  Xo'yofU."  Plato  therefore  considered  the  term  Xoyog  to  be 
applied  properly  to  the  external  manifestations  of  the  Deity: 
and  this  twofold  meaning  of  the  term  was  expressed  by  the 
Stoics  with  the  addition  of  the  terms  IvSiaSsrof  and  ■7Tpo(pogtKO(. 
For  the  use  of  these  two  terms,  I  would  refer  to  an  excel- 
lent note  of  Wyttenbach  upon  Plutarch,  p.  44.  A.  No 
person  can  read  the  works  of  the  Fathers,  without  perceiv- 
ing that  these  two  expressions  held  a  conspicuous  place  in 
their  philosophical  vocabulary.  Both  of  them  soon  came  to 
be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God.  He  was  the  Xoyog  li/SiaSerof, 
as  residing  eternally  with  the  Father,  and  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  him,  as  a  man  and  his  own  mind  or  thought : 
he  was  the  Koyo;  Trpopopixog,  as  having  a  separate  existence,  a 
being  put  forth  from  God  and  manifested  to  the  world.  The 
Arians  wished  to  establish,  that  the  Son  was  only  the  Xoyog 
TrpopopiKog,  by  which  they  assigned  to  him  a  beginning ;  in- 
asmuch as  the  thought  must  precede  the  sound,  which  gives 
it  utterance.  Athanasius  and  the  catholics  asserted  that 
the  Son  was  the  \6yog  hdtadsrog  as  well  as  TrgopopiKog-  and  it 
may  be  supposed,  that  a  controversy  like  this  gave  room  to 
great  subtleties :  and  that  the  most  orthodox  writer,  while 
he  was  pursuing  these  metaphysical  refinements,  was  likely 
to  tread  on  the  very  verge  of  heresy,  if  not  actually  to  use 
expressions,  which  led  him  into  Sabellianism,  while  he  was 
flying  from  Arianism.  Philo  Judaeus  often  speaks  of  the 
li/SiaSsToj  and  Trpa^opixos  Xoyoc,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  follow- 

"  Sopliist.  p.  263. 
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ing  places:  vol.  I.  p.  215,  244,  270,  447.  II.  p.  13,  154, 
347.  Bishop  Bull  has  treated  the  subject  with  his  usual 
learning  in  his  Defens.  Fid.  Nic.  sect.  III.  c.  5,  &c.  See 
also  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  537,  538.  Lardner's  Credibility^ 
ad  an.  247.  p.  662. 

Note  92.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  214. 
Chalcidius  understood  Plato  to  mean  the  Xoyog  hhu^iTo^^ 
rather  than  the  Koyoc  7rpo(popi7ih;,  for  he  writes,  "  Et  Ratio  Dei 
"  Deus  est,  humanis  rebus  consulens,  &c.  ^  :"  and  in  the 
following  passage  he  marks  the  two  meanings  of  the  term  : 
"  Sine  voce  ac  sono  motus  Ratio  est,  in  intimis  mentis  pe- 
"  netralibus  residens.  Haec  autem  differt  ab  Oratione.  Est 
"  enim  Oratio  interpres  animo  conceptae  Rationis  7."  Se- 
neca had  the  same  idea,  when  he  wrote,  "  Quisquis  forma- 
"  tor  universi  fuit,  sive  ille  Deus  est  potens  omnium,  sive 
"  incorporalis  Ratio  ingentium  operuni  artifex  ^."  But  in 
each  of  these  cases  the  Reason  of  God  is  put  forth  and  ma- 
nifested, not  confined  to  the  Mind  of  the  Deity.  Tertul- 
lian  also  was  aware  of  the  two  senses  of  the  Greek  term 
Logos,  when  he  spoke  of  Christ  "  shewing  himself  to  be 
"  the  Log-OS  of  God,  i.  e.  his  primordial  Word,  first-begot- 
"  ten,  accompanied  with  Power  and  Reason  ^.^  He  had 
before  said,  "  that  God  made  this  universe  by  his  Word 
"  and  Reason  and  Power.  It  appears  also,"  he  adds,  "  that 
"  the  framer  of  the  universe  is  considered  by  the  heathen 
"  philosophers  to  be  Logos,  i.  e.  AVord  and  Reason,  (Ser- 

"  monem   atque   Rati07iem.) We    also   ascribe   to    the 

"  Word  and  Reason  and  Power,  by  which,  as  I  have  said, 
*'  God  created  all  things,  a  proper  spiritual  existence,  whose 
"  Word  gives  directions,  whose  Reason  arranges,  and  whose 
"  Power  executes.  We  have  learnt  that  this  Logos  was 
"  put  forth  from  God,  and  put  forth  by  generation,  and 
"  therefore  called  the  Son  of  God,  and  God,  from  unity  of 
"  substance  b."  It  is  plain  that  TertulUan  considered  the 
analogy  of  Reason  to  be  applicable  to  the  Father  and  the 
Son,  so  far  as  related  to  their  substantial  union :  but  he 
was  also  perfectly  aware  that  it  failed  Math  respect  to  their 
personal  distinction.  Lactantius  notices  the  two  significa- 
tions as  follows  :  "  Sed  melius  Graeci  Koyov  dicunt,  quam 
"  nos  Verbum  sive  Sermonem  :  Koyog  enim  et  Sermonem 
"  significat  et  Rationem,  quia  ille  est  et  Vox  et  Sapientia 
"  Dei  '^.''"'    Notwithstanding  the  remark  of  Tertullian  ^,  that 

"  In  Tiinaeam,  §.  54.  p.  299.       y  lb.  §.  103,  p.  316.         '  Ad  Helviam,  8. 
=  Apol.  21.  p.  20.   Virtute  et  Raiione  is  lutd/Au  x.ai  >.oyM.  i>  lb.  p.  19, 

'  Instit.  IV.  9.  ■'  Adv.  Prax.  5.  p.  503. 
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Ratio  is  a  fitter  translation  of  Logos  than  Sermo,  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  distinct  personality  of  the  Son  is 
more  plainly  intimated  by  his  being  called  the  Word  of 
God ;  and  archbishop  Laurence  has  given  a  strong  confirm- 
ation of  this  remark  by  stating,  that  in  all  the  thirty-six  in- 
stances where  the  term  Logos  occurs  in  St.  John's  Gospel, 
it  means  Word,  or  Speech,  and  never  Wisdom,  or  Reason. 
He  also  adds  the  critical  observation,  that  the  corresponding 
expressions  of  Logos  in  Hebrew,  Chaldee,  and  Syriac,  do 
not  bear  the  double  signification  of  Reason  and  Speech, 
but  only  the  latter".  I  may  add,  that  the  Vulgate  uses 
the  term  Verbum,  but  Beza  and  Erasmus  preferred  Sermo: 
of  which  distinction  we  may  say,  that  the  latter  is  more 
suited  to  the  Arian  or  Socinian  hypothesis:  and  we  may 
make  a  similar  observation  relative  to  the  German  expres- 
sions ;  for  Luther  adopted  Wori  in  his  translation,  but  the 
Socinians  prefer  Rede  :  and  the  latter  term,  which  rather 
signifies  Speech  or  Conversation  than  a  Word,  is  certainly 
less  suited  to  convey  an  idea  of  personal  individuality. 

NOTE  93.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  215. 
I  am  aware,  that  in  delivering  this  opinion  concerning 
the  meaning  of  Philo  Judaeus,  I  am  differing  from  great 
authorities.  Grotius  has  appealed  to  many  expressions  of 
Philo,  as  being  in  accordance  with  the  Christian  doctrines 
of  the  Trinity  and  the  Logos".  Bishop  Bull  conceived, 
that  when  Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  as  the  Son  of  God,  he 
was  not  following  the  sentiments  of  Plato,  but  of  the  Jews  P. 
Mangey,  in  his  Preface  to  the  works  of  Philo,  asserts  that 
he  ascribed  a  distinct  personality,  a  substantial  existence  to 
the  Logos,  and  that  he  took  his  ideas  and  language  con- 
cerning the  Logos,  not  from  Plato,  but  from  the  Jews. 
Bryant  has  written  a  separate  treatise  on  "  the  Sentiments 
"  of  Philo  Judasus  concerning  the  Ao'yoj  or  Word  of  God," 
in  which  he  maintains  the  same  doctrine,  though  he  also 
endeavours  to  prove,  that  Philo  had  seen  the  writings  of 
the  New  Testament.  It  is  with  great  diffidence  that  I  feel 
myself  holding  an  opinion  different  from  that  of  these  learn- 
ed men :  but  having  read  the  works  of  Philo  without  preju- 
dice, or  rather  with  a  previous  impression  that  his  writings 
contained  some  indications  of  a  personal  Son  of  God,  in  the 
Christian  sense  of  the  term,  I  quitted  them  with  a  contrary 

"  Dissertation  upon  the  Logos  of  St.  John,  p.  43,  45. 
"  De  Verit.  V.  21. 

p  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  I.  i.  16.  vol.  V.  p.  33.  ed.  1827.     The  same  is  said  by 
Van  der  Wayen,  de  voce  xiyog. 
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impression,  and  with  a  firm  conviction  that  Philo  never 
meant  to  attribute  personality  to  the  Logos,  and  that  his 
thoughts  and  expressions  are  to  be  traced  to  the  school  of 
Plato^.  I  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  Philo  has  spoken  of 
the  Logos  in  terms,  which  were  never  used,  nor  ever  even 
conceived  by  Plato :  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think, 
that  the  difference  was  caused  by  his  being  acquainted  with 
the  more  ancient  as  well  as  the  later  writings  of  his  own 
countrymen.  I  have  already  said  that  the  doctrines  of  the 
Jews  produced  an  effect  upon  the  Platonic  philosophy,  as  it 
was  taught  in  the  schools  of  Alexandria.  That  the  Angel, 
or  Messenger  of  the  Covenant,  and  the  being  who  appeared 
to  the  patriarchs,  was  not  God  the  Father,  but  a  being  pro- 
duced from  him,  was  a  notion  so  universally  held  by  all  the 
Fathers,  even  the  earliest  of  them"",  and  is  so  countenanced 
by  St.  Paul  himself  s,  that  we  cannot  but  believe  it  to  have 
been  generally  received  among  the  Jews;  and  learned  men 
have  very  clearly  shewn  that  this  was  the  case*.  It  was  a 
notion,  of  which  Plato  was  necessarily  and  altogether  igno- 
rant :  but  the  Platonizino-  Jews  endeavoured  to  accommo- 
date  It  to  the  language  and  sentiments  of  Plato.  That  phi- 
losopher, as  I  have  often  stated,  spoke  of  the  Reason  of 
God  creating  and  governing  the  world:  which  was  only 
another  mode  of  speaking  of  God  himself.  His  successors, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  were  fond  of  distinguishing 
these  attributes  or  operations  of  the  Deity,  and  almost  in- 
vesting them  separately  with  a  personal  character.  The 
Gnostics,  as  I  have  also  stated,  went  so  far  as  to  divide 
them  into  separate  persons :  and  so  Philo  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  the  Logos,  or  Reason  of  God,  as  a  distinct  per- 
son :  but  I  shall  endeavour  to  shew,  that  he  never  thought 
of  the  Logos  otherwise  than  as  an  attribute,  operation,  or 
manifestation  of  the  Deity;  it  was  God  himself  revealing 
himself  to  mankind  by  some  visible  act  of  Mind  or  Intelli- 
gence. Bishop  Bull  has  quoted  some  strong  passages  to 
shew  that  Philo  considered  the  Logos  to  be  the  same  being, 
who  was  conceived  by  the  Fathers  to  be  the  Son  of  God. 
Thus  he  speaks  of  God  governing  all  the  works  of  his  crea- 
tion, "  having  placed  over  them  his  true  reason,  his  first- 
"  born  Son,  who  is  to  take  charge  of  this  sacred  flock,  as  a 

'I  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  remark,  that  there  is  nothing  concerning  the 
Logos  in  the  writings  of  Josephus  :  and  the  reason  may  have  been,  that  his 
learning  was  acquired  at  Jerusalem,  not  at  Alexandria. 

■■  I  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  tlie  Ante-Nicene  Fathers,  N°.  23.  Sec 
Bull,  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  IV.  3.  Waterland,  vol.  I.  p.  20. 

'  I  Cor.  X.  4,  9. 

'  Allix,  Judgment  of  the  ancient  Jewish  Church,  &c.  c.  XIII. 
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"  kind  of  deputy  under  a  great  king:  for  it  is  written,  Be- 
"  hold,  I  send  an  Angel  before  thee,  to  heep  thee  in  the 
*'  xvay'^.  (Exod.  xxiii.  20.)"  So  also  the  Word  of  God,  or 
the  divine  Wo7'd,  is  said  to  have  called  to  Adam  in  the 
garden''  :  to  which  instances  I  may  add,  that  the  Angel 
who  spoke  to  Hagar  is  called  "  the  divine  Logos  Y:"  and 
"  the  Word  of  God"  is  said  to  have  wrestled  with  Jacob 2, 
to  have  spoken  to  Moses  in  the  bush'^,  and  to  have  rained 
fire  from  the  Lord  upon  Sodom ^.  I  fully  allow,  that  it 
may  be  proved  from  these  passages,  that  Philo  believed 
God  to  have  revealed  himself  to  the  patriarchs  by  his  Lo- 
gos; but  I  deny  that  he  considered  this  Logos  to  be  a  per- 
son distinct  from  God :  it  was  only  a  mode  or  manifestation 
of  God  himself.  Philo  never  lost  sight  of  the  Platonic 
notion,  that  the  Mind,  or  Reason  of  God,  was  the  seat  of 
those  Ideas,  which  were  not  only  the  patterns,  but  the  cause 
of  all  existing  things  ^  :  consequently  when  he  spoke  of  the 
Logos  of'  God  doing  any  thing,  or  causing  any  thing,  he 
only  meant  to  speak  of  God  doing  or  causing  it,  and  he  still 
meant  by  the  Logos  that  Intellectual  World,  the  first  off- 
spring of  the  Mind  of  God,  which  was  itself  the  cause  and  the 
creator  of  every  thing  which  existed  in  the  material  world. 
This  may  be  shewn  by  a  remarkable  passage,  which  Bull 
has  quoted  in  support  of  his  own  view,  but  which  he  copied 
inaccurately.  He  quotes  Philo  as  speaking  of  "  ©eoO  Aoyov 
"  xoo-ju-oTj-ojouvTa,  the  Word  of  God  which  made  the  world."" 
But  the  original  passage  is  very  different.  Philo  is  speak- 
ing of  the  great  goodness  of  God  in  creating  the  world,  and 
adds,  "  If  any  one  would  wish  to  speak  more  openly,  he 
"  might  say,  that  the  Intellectual  World  is  nothing  else 
"  than  the  Reason  of  God,  who  (i.  e.  God)  made  the  world, 
"  1^  flroD  Aoyov  ^'S)j  jiocTjxoTroiouvToj'^."  Philo  therefore  does  not 
say  in  this  place,  that  the  Logos  of  God  made  the  world,  as 
Bull  quotes  the  passage,  but  that  God  himsef  made  it:  and 
he  evidently  speaks  as  a  Platonist,  and  considered  that  the 
pattern  of  the  material  world  existed  in  the  Intellectual 
World,  i.  e.  in  the  Mind  or  Reason  of  the  Deity.  Bryant 
has  put  his  view  of  the  subject  in  a  strong  light,  when  he 
brings  together  all  the  expressions  applied  by  Philo  to  the 
Logos,  and  shews  that  he  has  called  it,  the  Son  of  God,  his 
beloved  Son,  the  first  begotten  Son,  the  second  God,  the 
second  Cause,  the  Image  of  God,  the  Creator,  the  Mediator 

"  De  Agricultiira,  vol.  I.  p.  308.  *  De  Somniis,  vol.  I.  p.  650. 

y  De  Cherubim,  vol.  I.  p.  139.  ==  De  Nom.  Mutat,  vol.  I.  p.  591. 

"  De  Somniis,  vol.  I.  p.  650.  '•  lb.  p.  633. 

•■  See  the  extracts  given  from  Philo,  at  p.  348. 

''  De  Muudi  Opificio,  vol.  I.  p.  5. 
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between  God  and  man,  the  High  Priest,  &c.  &c.^  All 
these  expressions  are  applied  by  Philo  to  the  Logos:  but 
there  is  perhaps  not  one  of  them,  which  Plato  would  not 
have  applied  to  the  Intellectual  World,  as  being  not  only 
the  pattern  of  all  material  things,  but  the  cause  of  their 
existence:  and  he  did  actually  call  it,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
only-begotten,  and  the  image  of  God.  I  conceive  Philo  to 
have  spoken  in  the  same  manner  in  the  following  passages. 
"  God  wishing  to  create  this  visible  world,  first  formed  the 
"  intellectual,  that  he  might  use  that  which  is  incorporeal, 
"  and  most  like  to  God,  as  a  pattern,  when  he  was  making 

"  this  corporeal  world  :  nor  can  the  world  which  is 

"  composed  of  Ideas  have  any  other  place  than  the  Divine 
"  Reason  {Koyo^j^  which  arranged  these  things^."  "  It  is 
"  evident,  that  the  archetypal  seal,  which  we  say  is  the  In- 
"  tellectual  World,  must  be  itself  the  archetypal  pattern, 
"  the  Idea  of  Ideas,  the  Logos  of  Gods."  "  Thus  the  in- 
"  corporeal  woi'ld  was  completed,  being  seated  in  the  divine 
"  Logosh."  Philo  entirely  forgot  Moses  in  his  desire  to 
follow  Plato,  when  he  said  that  the  man,  who  was  made 
after  the  image  of  God,  6  jtar'  slxova  avSpw^og  (Gen.  i.  !26.) 
was  totally  different  from  the  material  man',  (ii.  7.)  He 
supposed  the  first  to  be  the  invisible  image  or  archetype  of 
the  second,  and  to  be  seated,  like  all  the  other  Ideas,  in  the 
Mind  of  God.  Hence  because  this  invisible  man  was  no- 
where else,  but  in  the  Logos,  he  actually  calls  the  Logos 
6  HUT  slxova  avSpwTTOf,  as  in  the  following  passage:  "  Al- 
"  though  no  one  ever  yet  deserved  to  be  called  the  Son  of 
"  God,  let  him  endeavour  to  adorn  himself  after  his  first- 
"  born  Logos,  the  eldest  Angel,  who  as  an  Archangel  has 
"  many  names ;  for  he  is  called  the  Principle,  and  the  Name 
"  of  God,  and  Logos,  and  the  man  after  the  image^.''''  It 
is  perfectly  astonishing  that  Bryant  should  have  allowed 
himself  to  quote  this  passage,  as  a  proof  that  Philo  spoke  of 
the  Logos,  as  appearing  m  a  human  Jbrm\  when  Philo 
himself  expressly  classes  the  xar'  sIkovu  avOpcuTrog  among  the 
invisible,  immaterial  archetypes  in  the  Mind  of  God.  It  is 
equally  extraordinary,  that  Mangey  should  propose  to  read 
ov  xoiT  slxova.  civSpca7:o5,  because  "  Philo  never  speaks  of  the 
"  Logos  as  a  man,  or  as  formed  after  an  image,  since  he  is 
"  himself  the  image,  after  which  man  is  formed."  But  this 
is   precisely  what  Philo  meant  to  signify  by  o  ytar  sIkovu 

«  Pag.  40.  203.  '  De  Mundi  Opificio,  p.  4.  ^  lb.  p.  5. 

^  ]b.  p.  7.  '   lb.  p.  32.  ^/k'g-.  I.  p.  61. 

^  De  Coufus.  Ling.  vol.  I.  p.  427.  See  also  p.  505. 
'  Pag.  29.  102. 
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avQpwTTo;,  the  invisible  or  intellectual  man  who  is  after  the 
image  of  God  in  the  Mind  of  God :  and  it  never  entered 
into  his  conception  to  speak  of  the  Logos  as  a  material  man. 
It  is  true,  that  Philo  had  persuaded  himself,  that  this  was 
the  real  meaning  of  Moses :  but  it  can  also  be  proved,  that 
he  himself  took  the  notion  from  the  Platonists :  for  Justin 
Martyr,  who  thought  that  Plato  had  taken  his  account  of 
the  creation  from  Moses,  charges  him  with  having  mistaken 
the  words  of  Moses :  "  he  thought  that  the  man,  who  is  first 
"  named,  existed  before  the  one  who  was  made ;  and  that 
"  the  one  who  was  formed  out  of  earth,  was  made  later 
"  after  the  preexisting  pattern ""."  It  is  true,  that  Philo 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  God  :  but  then  he  also  says  that  the 
universal  Mind  is  God"^:  in  the  same  manner  he  says  in 
one  place,  "  the  Logos  of  God  is  above  all  the  world,  and 
"  is  the  eldest  and  most  generic  (yEVixcoTaro?)  of  all  created 
"  things":"  and  yet  in  another  place  he  says,  "  God  is  the 
"  most  generic  thing,  and  the  Logos  of  God  is  second?." 
I  would  also  quote  the  following  passages:  "  The  Logos  of 
"  God  is  his  shadow,  which  he  used  as  an  instrument  when 
"  he  made  the  world :  and  this  shadow  is  as  it  were  the 
"  archetypal  pattern  of  other  things."  "  Behold  this  world : 
"  you  will  find  the  cause  of  it  to  be  God,  by  whom  it  was 

"  made : and  the  instrument  to  be  the  Logos  of  God, 

"  by  whom  it  was  arranged  q."  The  following  passage  will 
prove,  that  the  Logos  of  Philo  was  not  a  separately  existing 
being,  but  only  another  expression  for  the  Deity,  who  acts 
by  a  thought  or  a  word,  both  of  which  are  comprehended 
in  the  term  Logos.  "  God  spoke  and  made  at  the  same 
"  time,  nothing  intervening  between  the  two :  or  if  I  may 
"  express  the  doctrine  with  more  truth,  the  Logos  is  his 
"  work  •".    Now  nothing  moves  more  rapidly  than  a  word 

"  (Xoyoo)  even  among  men  :  and  as  He  who  is  unpro- 

"  duced  is  quicker  than  every  thing  produced,  so  also  the 
"  Logos  of  Him  who  is  unproduced  outruns  that  of  beings 
"  who  are  produced  s."  It  has  been  observed,  that  Philo 
speaks  of  the  Logos  as  TTpsG-^uTUTo;,  the  eldest  Son  of  God: 
but  this  was  merely  to  mark  the  Intellectual  World  as  prior 
to  the  material  world:  thus  he  says,  "  This  world  is  the 
"  younger  Son  of  God,  as  being  sensible :  for  that  which  is 


•"  Cohort.  30.  p.  20)  3°-  See  Beausobre,  vol.  II.  p.  3 14. 
"   Tou  rSv  oXuv  veZ  os  t(rri  Qiig-    -^lleg.  III.  p.  93.  "  lb.  p.   121. 

P  lb.  II.  p.  82.  •»  De  Cherubim,  vol.  I.  p.  ^(il. 

'  'O  X'oyos  'i^yov  ahroZ,  which  is  rightly  translated,  rlictum  et  factum  idem 
est. 

*  De  Sacrif.  Abelis  et  Cain.  vol.  l.p.  175. 
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"  elder  than  this  he  calls  Idea,  and  that  is  Intellectual  ^^ 
"  We  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  Creator,  who  made 
"  this  universe,  is  also  the  father  of  that  which  was  made ; 
"  and  the  mother  of  it  is  the  knowledge  (fTno-TijjW-ijv)  of  him 
"  who  made  it,  with  whom  God  was  united,  and  she  con- 
"  ceived  the  only  and  beloved  son,  this  world.  Wisdom  is 
"  introduced  by  one  of  the  sacred  writers,  speaking  of  him- 
"  self  in  this  manner,  God  possessed  me  the  first  of  his 
"  works,  and  Jhimded,  me  before  the  xcorld^.''''  This  is  an 
evident  allusion  to  Prov.  viii.  22.  x,  and  the  Wisdom  or 
knowledge  of  God  is  here  said  by  Philo  to  have  produced 
the  world  :  so  that  if  we  take  what  he  says  of  the  I^ogos  of 
God  in  a  personal  sense,  we  ought  also  to  understand  the 
Wisdom  of  God  personally :  whereas  it  is  plain,  that  the 
Wisdom  of  God  is  merely  another  term  for  God  himself. 
This  may  enable  us  to  refute  another  fanciful  notion  of 
Bryant,  who  would  persuade  us  that  the  Platonizing  Jews 
believed  in  a  Trinity  of  divine  persons,  God,  Mind  or  Rea- 
son, and  Wisdom  7:  but  the  following  passage  must  pre- 
vent us  from  admitting  such  an  opinion.  Philo  gives  an 
allegorical  interpretation  of  Numbers  xxxv.  25,  and  says, 
"The  High  Priest  is  not  a  man,  but  the  divine  Logos  .... 
"  who  had  incorruptible  and  the  purest  parents ;  his  father 
"  was  God,  who  is  also  the  father  of  all  things ;  and  his  mo- 
"  ther  is  Wisdom,  by  whom  all  things  came  into  existence  z." 
This  passage  effectually  precludes  the  notion  of  a  Trinity  in 
the  Christian  sense :  for  Bryant  would  persuade  us,  that 
the  Logos  of  Philo  answers  to  the  Son  of  God  of  the  Chris- 
tians :  but  the  Logos  is  here  said  to  be  produced  from  God 
and  Wisdom ;  i.  e.  when  God  in  his  Wisdom  thought  to 
create  the  world,  his  mind  impressed  upon  Matter  those 
forms,  the  Ideas  of  which  had  been  eternally  present  to  it. 
Bryant  also  would  give  a  mystical  sense  to  what  Philo  here 
says  of  the  High  Priest  not  being  a  man:  as  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  signify,  that  his  nature  was  not  human  but  divine. 
But  it  is  plain  that  Philo  was  merely  following  his  usual 
love  of  allegory,  and  asserted,  that  the  High  Priest  in  this 
place  is  not  to  be  interpreted  literally  of  a  man,  but  figura- 
tively of  the  Logos.  The  following  passage  also  is  nothing 
but  a  Platonic  description  of  the  process  of  creation  :  "  The 
"  father  of  the  universe  bade  this  eldest  son  spring  forth, 
"  whom  elsewhere  he  has  termed  the  first-born,  and  he  that 

'  Quod  Dens  sit  imnmtabilis,  vol.  I.  p,  277.    1  have  adopted  tlie  correction 
of  ib'ixv  for  ovliva. 

"  De  Ebrietate,  vol.  1.  p.  361,362.  "  See  Note  36.  p-363. 

>'  Pag.  76.  ^  De  Profugis,  vol.  1.  p.  562.    See  also  p.  553. 
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"  was  begotten,  imitating  the  ways  of  his  father,  looking  to 
"  his  archetypal  models,  formed  the  different  species^,""  If 
the  passages  already  quoted  are  not  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  Logos  of  God,  according  to  Philo,  was  merely  an  energy 
or  manifestation  of  God  himself,  we  may  find  this  doctrine 
expressly  asserted.  "  The  Word  which  is  born  to  Him  is 
"  not  a  mere  striking  of  the  air,  mixed  up  with  any  thing 
"  else,  but  it  is  incorporeal  and  divested,  not  differing  from 
"  the  monad  t"."  The  readers  of  Plato  will  be  aware  that  the 
monad  was  only  a  term  for  God.  "  His  power,  which 
"  formed  and  arranged  every  thing,  is  truly  called  God<^." 
Upon  those  words  in  Gen.  xxxi.  13,  /  «m  the  God,  Sfc. 
Philo  observes,  "  He  calls  his  eldest  Logos  in  this  place 
"  God^:"  all  which  only  confirms  what  is  very  simply  de- 
clared by  Chalcidius  in  his  Commentary  upon  Plato,  "  Ra- 
"  tio  Dei  Deus  esf^."  If  Bryant  had  accurately  considered 
the  language  of  Philo,  he  would  have  observed,  that  the  re- 
lative term  Trpsd/SuraToc,  eldest,  as  applied  to  the  Logos,  pre- 
clvides  the  notion  of  his  being  literally  and  personally  the  Son 
of  God.  I  have  already  quoted  a  passage  in  which  the  mate- 
rial world  is  called  the  younger  Son  of  God,  which  may  ex- 
plain in  what  sense  the  Intellectual  World  is  called  his  eldest 
Son.  We  might  infer  the  same  from  the  passage  last  quoted, 
where  Philo  speaks  of  "  the  eldest  Logos  f  and  accordingly 
we  find  the  same  term  applied  to  the  Angels,  who  are  called 
Aoyojf;  and  the  eldest  So?i  is  called  in  distinction  the  ArcJi- 
cmgel.  Thus  Philo  is  speaking  of  the  Angels,  when  he 
says,  "  As  many  as  are  the  Koyot,  so  are  the  kinds  and  sorts 
"  of  virtues."  When  commenting  upon  Gen.  xlviii.  15, 16. 
he  observes,  "  It  is  a  beautiful  distinction  which  makes  God, 
"  and  not  the  Logos,  the  person  who  Jed  him ;  but  very 
"  naturally  he  speaks  of  the  Angel,  which  is  the  Logos,  as 
"  redeeming  him  Jrom  evil.  For  it  pleases  him  that  God 
"  himself  in  his  own  person  should  give  the  principal  bless- 
"  ings ;  but  the  second  are  given  by  the  Angels,  his  Ao'yoj  h/'' 
But  to  prevent  all  doubt  upon  the  subject,  he  says  in  a  few 
words,  "  He  that  follows  God,  has  as  a  matter  of  course  the 
"  Ao'yoi  which  attend  upon  him,  which  it  is  "customary  to 

»  Dc  C'onfus  LiDg.  vol.  I.  p.  414. 

^  Qnod  Deus  sit  inunutabilis,  vol.  I.  p.  285. 

•=  De  Confiis.  Ling.  vol.  I.  p.  425. 

••  Quod  a  Deo  mittantur  Somnia,  vol.  I.  p.  655.  ^  Cap.  54.  p.  299. 

•"  Scliiirzfieisclnus,  in  bis  Dissertation  iipou  the  Logos,  expresses  a  doubt 
whcttier  Pbilo  calls  the  Augels  Xoym.  §.  5.  Mauy  instances  of  his  doing  so 
arc  adduced  by  Sandius,  Inferp.  Paradox,  p.  260.  See  Grotius  ad  Sap. 
xviii.  15. 

F  Dp  Post.  Cain.  vol.  L  p.  242.  i>  Leg.  Alleg.  IH.  vol.  L  p.  122. 
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"  call  Angels'.""  The  following  passage,  which  is  conceived 
entirely  in  the  manner  of  Plato,  may  explain  how  the  term 
Aoyoi  came  to  be  applied  to  the  Angels.  Philo  says  that 
before  the  creation  of  man  there  were  "  certain  rational  (Ao- 
"  yix«t)  Natures,  some  incorporeal  and  intellectual,  others 
"  not  without  bodies,  such  as  the  stars'^.""  The  intellectual 
Gods  were  in  fact  merely  the  Ideas  in  the  Mind  of  the 
Deity,  which  by  giving  form  to  Matter  created  the  material 
world,  and  also  the  other  Gods  or  spiritual  beings,  which 
had  an  actual  existence.  The  first  or  intellectual  Gods  were 
called  Xoyjjtoi,  because  they  were  in  the  Mind  of  the  Deity ; 
they  were  in  fact  his  Logos  or  Reason :  but  the  second 
Gods,  which  Philo  and  the  Platonizing  Jews  identified  with 
the  Angels  of  scripture,  were  formed  after  the  pattern  of 
the  former,  and  were  therefore  also  called  Aoyixoi  or  Ao'yoi, 
because  they  were  copies  of  the  first  or  archetypal  Logos'. 
If  we  are  not  careful  in  making  this  distinction,  the  lan- 
guage of  Philo  win  appear  inconsistent ;  since  he  sometimes 
speaks  of  these  spiritual  beings  as  having  an  actual  exist- 
ence, and  sometimes  he  seems  to  treat  them  as  mere  attri- 
butes or  operations  of  the  Deity.  In  the  former  case  he  is 
speaking  like  a  Jew  of  the  ministering  Angels,  or  like  a 
Platonist,  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  in  the  latter  he  personi- 
fies the  several  attributes  of  God,  and  supposes  them  to  be 
beings  attendant  upon  him.  Thus  he  says,  "  that  with  the 
"  one  true  God  there  ai'e  two  supreme  and  principal  facul- 
"  ties,  Goodness  and  Power :  that  by  Goodness  he  pro- 
"  duced  the  universe,  and  by  Power  he  governs  that  which 
"  is  produced.  His  Reason  is  a  third  thing  between  the 
*'  two,  and  keeping  them  together :  for  it  is  by  his  Reason 
"  that  God  governs  and  is  good  i^."  Again,  he  speaks  of 
Abraham  receiving  the  three  Angels,  "  when  God,  attended 
"  by  two  of  the  supreme  Powers,  Sovereignty  and  Good- 
"  ness,  himself  being  between  them,  appeared  in  a  threefold 
"  form  ;  not  one  of  which  is  limited  ;  for  God  is  uncircum- 
"  scribed,  and  his  Powers  also  are  uncircu m scribed  "."  If 
we  compare  these  two  passages  together,  it  is  plain  that  the 
Logos  of  God  is  no  other  than  God  himself;  and  that  he 

•  De  Migrat.  Abrabami,  vol.  1.  p.  463.  ^  De  Mundi  Opif.  vol.  I.  p.  34. 

'  The  connexion  of  Gnosticism  with  the  Alexandrian  Platouism  maj'  be 

seen  in  the  following  passage:  tov  ciyyiXov  aaia-av-o  01  a.'ro  OCa>  ivrivov,  >Jyov 
avayyiJ^'iciv  iYovra  rou  o'jtcs.  kiyovtri  o'i  Kai  tdv;  kiuvk;  of/covufii^ji  tm  Xoyai  Xo- 
you;.  Excerpt,  e  Theodotn.  (ad  fin.  Clem.  Alex.  p.  975.)  The  ^ons  of  the 
Gnostics  were  therefore  the  same  with  the  Xoyoi  of  Pliilo ;  and  both  were 
confounded  with  the  Angels  of  the  scriptures. 

•"  De  Cherubim,  vol.  I.  p.  144. 

"  De  Sacrif.  Abelis  et  Cain,  vol.  I.  p.  173. 
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is  only  personified  by  a  figure  of  speech,  like  the  Power  or 
Goodness  of  God.  Again,  when  commenting  upon  Deut.  x. 
17.  he  says,  "  Do  not  you  see,  that  the  first  and  greatest  of 
"  the  Powers  attend  upon  God,  the  beneficent  and  the  cor- 
"  rective  Power  .f*  The  beneficent  is  called  God,  since  by 
"  this  he  formed  and  arranged  the  universe :  the  other  is 
"  called  Lord,  by  which  he  wields  the  dominion  of  the  uni- 
"  verse''."  It  will  be  observed,  that  God  is  here  said  to 
have  formed  the  world  b?/  his  Beneficence,  which  will  ex- 
plain what  we  are  to  understand  by  the  more  frequent 
expression,  that  he  formed  it  b?/  Ms  Logos.  The  Logos  of 
God  is  evidently  no  more  a  distinct  person,  than  is  the  Be- 
neficence of  God :  the  latter  is  here  said  by  Philo  to  be 
only  another  term  for  God  himself:  and  these  attributes 
are  identified  with  the  Logos  in  the  following  passage, 
where  Philo  speaks  of  "  the  Logos  of  the  Supreme,  and  his 
"  creative  and  kingly  power :  for  to  these  belong  the  heaven 
"  and  the  whole  world  P."  He  speaks  more  plainly  of  these 
attributes  in  the  following  passage;  "  God  cannot  change, 
"  and  wants  the  assistance  of  no  other  being:  but  of  the 
"  Powers  which  he  put  forth  for  creation,  to  benefit  the  uni- 
"  verse,  some  have  names  given  to  them  relatively,  as,  for 

"  instance,  the  kingly,  the  beneficent allied  to  these  is 

"  the  creative  power,  which  is  called  God :  for  by  this 
"  power  the  Father  begat  and  arranged  all  things'!.*" 

I  have  perhaps  said  enough  to  shew  that  Philo  never 
conceived  the  idea  of  the  Logos  being  a  person  distinct 
from  God ;  though  he  may  have  gone  much  farther  than 
Plato  in  personifying  the  Logos  and  the  other  attributes  of 
God ;  and  we  can  easily  understand  how  the  Gnostics  at 
this  very  time  were  extracting  from  the  Platonic  philosophy 
their  endless  genealogies  of  ^ons.  If  this  be  so,  Bryant's 
hypothesis  can  hardly  be  admitted,  that  Philo  borrowed 
many  ideas  and  expressions  from  the  apostolic  writings.  I 
would  by  no  means  assert  that  this  was  chronologically  im- 
possible :  and  Bryant  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth 
than  Mangey,  when  he  argues  that  Philo  survived  our  Sa- 
viour by  several  years.  But  if  the  apostles  spoke  of  the 
Son  of  God,  as  a  being  so  distinctly  personal,  that  he  was 
in  a  human  body  on  earth,  while  his  Father  was  in  heaven, 
what  possible  resemblance,  I  would  ask,  is  there  between 
this  doctrine,  and  any  thing  in  the  philosophy  of  Plato.'' 
and  how  could  a  creed  like  this  have  supplied  any  ideas  to 

°  De  Sacrificautibus,  vol.  II.  p.  258.  p  De  Pi-ofugis,  vol.  I.  p.  561. 

1  De  Norn.  Mutat.  vol.  I.  p.  582,  583.    Similar  passages  may  be  seen  in 
vol.  II.  p.  18,  19,  20,  150. 
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Philo,  who  still  spoke  of  the  Logos  of  God  as  another  ex- 
pression for  God  himself;  and  meant  by  it  the  attributes 
and  operations  of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  creation  and 
government  of  the  world  ?  Dr.  Priestley  would  persuade  us, 
that  St.  John  wrote  his  Gospel  in  order  to  refute  the  Gnos- 
tic notion  of  the  personality  of  the  Logos,  and  to  prove  that 
he  was  only  "  an  attribute  of  the  Father,  and  therefore  not 
"  to  be  distinguished  from  God  iiimself.  It  is  possible," 
he  adds,  "  that  Jolni  had  heard  of  the  doctrine  of  Philo, 
"  who  made  a  second  God  of  the  Logos :  and  if  that  kind 
"  of  personification  had  begun  to  spread  among  Christians 
"  so  early  as  the  time  of  Jolni,  it  is  not  impossible  but  that 
"  he  might,  in  his  usual  indirect  manner,  allude  to  it ''.'''' 
But  the  facts  are  directly  against  this  hypothesis :  and  if 
Dr.  Priestley  had  studied  Philo,  he  might  have  seen,  that 
Philo"'s  notion  of  the  Logos  was  precisely  that  which  he 
supposes  St.  John  intended  to  maintain.  Le  Clerc  adopted 
a  totally  different  hypothesis,  and  conceived  that  St.  John 
in  the  opening  of  his  Gospel  intended  to  confute  the  doc- 
trines contained  in  the  works  of  Philo  concerning  the  Lo- 
gos s.  An  answer  has  been  given  to  this  theory  by  Vi- 
tringa*  and  by  Lampe".  But  it  has  been  observed,  that 
there  are  expressions  applied  to  the  Son  of  God  in  the  New 
Testament,  which  so  remarkably  resemble  those  which  are 
applied  by  Philo  to  the  Logos,  that  the  one  must  have 
been  borrowed  from  the  other.  To  which  I  would  reply, 
that  we  must  make  a  marked  distinction  in  these  expres- 
sions, which  appear  so  similar :  and  I  would  also  lay  down 
the  following  canon.  That  where  the  same  terms  are  found 
in  two  systems,  but  in  one  of  them  they  are  used  simply 
and  literally,  in  the  other  figuratively,  that  system  which 
uses  them  literally  cannot  have  borrowed  them  from  the 
other.  Now  with  respect  to  the  terms  Son  of  God,  and 
Beloved  Son,  the  Christians  applied  these  literally  to  Christ ; 
but  Philo  and  the  Platonists  never  meant  that  the  Intel- 
lectual World  was  literally  the  Son  of  God.  The  resem- 
blance therefore  here  is  only  verbal  or  accidental.  I  would 
say  the  same  of  the  term  onlt/  begotten,  which,  though  I 
have  not  observed  it  in  the  works  of  Philo,  is  applied  by 
Plato  to  the  World.  So  also  the  Christians  believed  the 
Son  to  be  eternal,  superior  to  Angels,  and  the  Creator  of 
all  things,  in  his  own  personal  character ;  so  that  they  could 
not  have  borrowed   these  terms  from  Philo,  who  applied 

"■  History  of  early  Opinions,  I.  3.  vol.  1.  p.  i8r,  182. 

*  Paraphras.  XVIII.  priorum  commatum  Ev.  Joanais.  Epist.  Crit.  IX. 

'  Observ.  Sacr.  V.  11.  p.  130,  &c.      "  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  52.  p.  204. 
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them  to  the  Logos,  merely  because  that  Logos  was  God 
himself.  But  with  respect  to  such  expressions  as  first  he- 
gotten^  Image  of  God,  and  Light,  which  are  applied  to 
Christ,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable  that  the  termfj  them- 
selves may  have  been  adopted  by  the  Christians,  because 
they  were  in  common  use:  and  if  the  term  Logos,  as  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew,  came  to  be  used  for  Christ, 
from  its  holding  so  conspicuous  a  place  in  the  Gnostic  phi- 
losophy, it  was  very  natural  that  it  should  retain,  as  its 
accompaniments,  other  expressions,  which  the  Platonists 
had  applied  to  it,  and  which  suited  in  an  equal  or  even  in  a 
greater  degree  the  doctrine  of  the  Christians. 

The  opinion  of  Pliilo  upon  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed with  great  learning  by  Mosheim,  Annot.  in  Cud- 
worth,  IV.  36,  not.  V,  and  by  Brucker,  vol.  II.  p.  808,  &c. 
The  latter  shews  also  that  the  Logos  of  Philo  and  St.  John 
were  quite  different  in  vol.  III.  p.  259:  as  does  Witsius, 
Misccll.  Sacr.  part.  II.  exerc.  3.  Vitringa  decides,  that 
Philo  was  indebted  for  his  notions  about  the  Logos  entirely 
to  the  school  of  Plato.  Observ.  Sacr.  V.  11.  vol.  II.  p.  132. 
So  does  Le  Clerc,  Epist.  Crit.  VI 1 1,  p.  257.  Sandius,  who 
was  an  Arian,  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Plato  as  well  as 
Philo  spoke  of  the  Logos  as  a  distinct  person,  hiterp.  Pa- 
radox, p.  267,  &c. 

NOTE  94.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  215. 
I  have  given  at  p.  394.  the  scheme  of  the  eight  first 
Gnostic  --Eons  according  to  the  system  of  Valentin  us.  It 
will  be  seen,  that  Bythos,  or  the  first  cause,  produced  Nus, 
and  Nus  produced  Logos.  Archbishop  Laurence  has  ob- 
served with  truth,  that  we  cannot  positively  decide  that 
these  iEons  were  arranged  in  the  same  way  in  the  first  cen- 
tury f.  And  yet  there  is  great  evidence,  as  I  stated  in  Note 
48.  that  the  eight  first  Jllons  of  Valentinus  were  borrowed 
from  those  of  the  eai-lier  Gnostics  :  and  when  Irenaeus  speaks 
of  St.  John  writing  his  Gospel  to  refute  the  errors  of  the 
Gnostics,  he  expressly  says,  that  they  taught,  that  Logos 
was  the  Son  of  Monogenes  g.  We  learn  from  another  place 
in  Irenaeus,  that  Monogenes  was  a  different  name  for  the 
same  tEou,  which  was  also  called  Nus  ^  .-  so  that  we  may 
reasonably  assume,  that  the  first  Gnostics  considered  Logos 
to  be  one  of  the  earliest  emanations  from  the  first  cause. 
It  is  perhaps  not  difficult  to  give  some  explanation  of  this 
fanciful  system.     Bythos,  or  the  Unfathomable,  was  not  an 

fPag.  39.  8  III.  II.  I.  p.  188.  I'l.  i.p.  5. 
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unnatural  name  for  the  great  first  Cause  :  and  when  he 
was  coupled  with  Efmaea,  or  Sige,  this  was  merely  express- 
ing by  allegory,  that  God  was  alone  with  his  own  Mind,  be- 
fore any  thing  was  produced.  But  the  Gnostics  were  not 
content  with  following  Plato,  who  spoke  of  God  and  the 
Mind  of  God  as  one  and  the  same,  but  they  gave  to  his 
Mind  a  separate  personality,  and  called  Ntis  the  first  Mon 
prt)duced  from  Bythos  and  Ennoea.  Nor  was  this  all.  Plato 
had  also  called  the  Mind  of  God  Logos:  and  this  was  ac- 
cordingly invested  with  a  similar  personality,  and  Logos 
became  the  name  of  the  third  ^on.  The  three  first  ^ons, 
Bythos,  Nus,  and  Logos,  were  therefore  nothing  else  than 
names  or  modes  of  God  himself :  but  it  seems  probable, 
that  the  division  of  Logos  into  ev^nxSsTog  and  '7rgo(f;optxog  also 
produced  an  effect  upon  the  system  of  Gnostic  ^ons.  It 
is  perhaps  possible,  by  a  minute  metaphysical  abstraction,  to 
speak  of  Reason  as  the  offspring  of  Mind :  and  yet  when  the 
terms  are  applied  to  the  Deity,  it  is  difficult  not  to  identify 
them  :  but  if  Logos  be  taken  for  a  Word,  it  is  a  much  less 
violent  metaphor  to  speak  of  Logos  as  the  offspring  of 
Mind.  The  Gnostics  probably  defended  their  system  on 
these  grounds  :  and  a  passage  in  Irenaeus  seems  to  tell  us 
expressly,  that  the  Gnostics  did  not  make  their  Logos  hdia- 
fiexof,  but  Trpo^opixoc  K  TertuUian,  though,  as  we  have  seen, 
he  preferred  translating  Logos  by  Ratio,  says  that  Nus  put 
forth  not  Ratio,  but  Sermo  ^ .-  and  Theodoret,  as  I  have 
quoted  him  at  p.  393.  calls  this  .'Eon  not  Ao'yoc,  but  <t>ajv);. 
This  may  perhaps  explain,  why  Bythos  was  coupled  not 
only  with  Ennoea,  or  Conception,  but  also  with  Sige,  or 
Silence.  Before  a  thought  is  embodied  in  sound,  the  Mind 
may  be  said  to  be  silent:  but  as  soon  as  it  gives  utterance 
to  the  thought  by  words,  the  silence  is  broken  ;  and  so  a 
JVord  may  be  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Silence  as  well  as 
of  Mind.  This  was  precisely  the  allegory,  which  was  re- 
presented by  the  Gnostic  iEons :  and  though  it  might  seem 
more  natural  for  them  to  have  said,  that  Bythos  and  Sige 
produced  Logos,  we  may  remember  that  the  intervening 
^on,  Nus,  was  merely  another  name  for  the  first  Cause, 
though  raised  by  the  Gnostics  into  a  distinct  Mon  ;  and 
that  if  we  divest  the  system  of  its  allegory,  we  might  say  in- 
differently, that  Logos  was  the  offspring  of  Nus,  or  of  By- 
thos and  Sige.  There  is  however  some  evidence,  that  this 
second  /^ou,  Nus,  did  not  appear  in  the  earliest  scheme  of 
Gnostic  -^ons.  Cyril  of  Jerusalem  has  left  a  statement, 
wliich  is  different  fi'om  any  other,  and  has  greatly  perplexed 
'  II.  12.  5.  p.  T29.  ^  Adv.  Valentin.  7.  p.  253. 
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the  commentators.  He  writes  thus,  "  Bythos  begat  Sige, 
"  and  from  Sige  he  begat  Logos  :  in  which  he  was  worse 
"  than  the  Jupiter  of  the  Greeks,  who  was  united  to  his 
"  sister  ;  for  Sige  was  said  to  be  the  offspring  of  Bythos '." 
No  other  writer  has  said  that  Sige  was  the  daughter  of  By- 
thos, or  that  Logos  was  the  offspring  of  Bythos  and  Sige  : 
for  which  reason  Pearson  ""  would  leave  out  the  word  Logos, 
and  would  merely  read,  that  Bythos  begat  an  offspring 
(sTeKvoTrolYjarE:)  from  Sige.  But  the  remarkable  passage  in  Ig- 
natius, which  I  have  quoted  in  part  at  p.  204,  may  perhaps 
confirm  the  statement  given  by  Cyril.  Ignatius  says, ' '  There 
"  is  one  God,  who  manifested  himself  by  Jesus  Christ  his 
"  Son,  who  is  his  eternal  Logos,  not  proceeding  from  Silence, 
"  (Sige".)""  No  person  can  doubt,  but  that  Ignatius  here 
alluded  to  the  Gnostic  notion  of  Bythos  and  Sige :  and  he 
might  seem  to  agree  with  Cyril  in  saying,  that  Logos,  ac- 
cording to  the  Gnostics,  was  the  immediate  offspring  of  Bi/- 
thos  and  Sige,  without  the  intervention  of  Nus  and  Alethia. 
Ircnaeus  informs  us,  that  the  same  ^Eon  was  known  by  several 
names:  thus  he  tells  us,  that  Bythos  was  called  also  Propa- 
tcr,  or  the  first  Father.  Enncea,  with  whom  he  was  united, 
was  called  Sige  and  Charis.  In  the  same  manner  Nus, 
the  first  Mon  produced  from  them,  had  the  other  appella- 
tions of  Monogenes,  Pater,  and  Arche.  We  are  told  also 
by  Irenaeus  and  Tertullian,  that  Nus  was  like  and  equal  to 
his  Father  in  all  things,  and  was  alone  capable  of  compre- 
hending his  immensity  ;  which  may  perhaps  lead  us  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  later  Gnostics  made  two  separate  beings 
out  of  one ;  and  that  Bythos  and  Nus  were  originally  the 
same.  If  this  were  so,  the  Gnostics  of  the  first  century, 
and  before  the  time  of  Ignatius,  made  Logos  (not  the  Rea- 
son, but  the  Word  of  God)  the  first  emanation  from  the 
Mind  of  God  :  and  when  Irenfeus  said,  that  Monogenes 
was  another  name  for  Nus  the  first  Mon,  he  was  perhaps  so 
far  right,  that  it  was  a  name  of  the  Jirst  j3^on;  but  I  would 
conjecture  that  this  first  ^Eon  was  not  Nus  but  Logos. 
There  may  be  much  of  hypothesis  in  all  this :  but  if  we 
suppose  the  Gnostics  to  have  taught  that  the  first-begotten 
of  God  was  called  Logos  and  Monogenes,  we  might  easily 
believe  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  Christians,  who  were  con- 
verted from  Gnosticism,  would  transfer  these  terms  to  the 
true  Son  of  God ;  and  that  St.  John  on  the  other  hand 
would  be  careful  to  point  out  the  difference  between  the 
Logos  of  the  Christians  and  the  Logos  of  the  Gnostics. 

'  Catech.  VI.  p.  89,90.  ed.  1703.  "'  Vindlc.  Is^nat.  part.  II.  c.  5. 

"  Ad  Magnes.  8.  p.  19. 
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Dr.  Priestley  was  undoubtedly  wrong,  when  he  said  that 
tlie  Gnostics  believed  the  Logos  to  be  Christ  and  the  Maker 
of  all  things".  There  never  were  any  Gnostics,  who  be- 
lieved the  ^on  Christ  to  be  the  Maker  of  all  things.  The 
Demiurgus  was  a  totally  different  JEon:  and  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  put  forth,  purposely  to  free  mankind  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  Demiurgus,  and  to  reveal  the  knowledge 
of  the  true  God.  Neither  is  there  the  slightest  evidence, 
that  the  Logos  and  Christ  were  identified  by  the  Gnostics. 
Irenaeus  says  of  the  Gnostics,  that  they  made  Monogenes, 
Logos,  and  Christ,  to  be  all  different  beings  P.  Christ  was 
supposed  to  be  a  much  later  vEon  than  the  Logos  q,  which 
was  the  second,  if  not  the  first :  and  one  object  of  St.  John 
may  have  been  to  eradicate  all  these  notions ;  to  shew,  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  really  and  truly ^r^^  begotten  and  only 
begotten ;  that  if  the  term  Logos  was  to  be  applied  to  him, 
it  must  be  identified  with  Christ;  that  Christ,  the  only  Lo- 
gos, and  no  other  Son  of  God,  was  the  Maker  of  all  things  ; 
that  he  was  not  a  late  emanation,  but  had  been  from  all 
eternity  with  God. 

The  principal  writers  upon  the  Logos  are  the  following : 
Stolbei'gius,  de  Aoyca  et  vaj  Platonico,  in  Exerc.  Grasc.  Ling. 
Diss.  II.  p.  196.  Witsius,  Miscellanea  Sacra,  part.  II. 
Exerc.  III.  cle  Sermone  Deo,  p.  87.  Lamy,  de  Verbo  Dei. 
Saubertus,  de  voce  Aoyoj.  Archbishop  Laurence,  Disser- 
tation on  the  Logos.  Vander  Wayen,  Diss,  de  Aoyoj.  Ed- 
zardus,  de  Verbo  Substantiali.  Deylingius,  Observ.  Sacr. 
vol.  I.  p.  244.  Carpzovius,  Prolegom.  ad  Exerc.  Sacr.  in 
Epist.  ad  Heb.  ex  Philone,  lib.  VII.  p.  cvii.  Waterland, 
Sermon  1.  vol.  II. 

NOTE  95.— See  Lecture  VII.  p.  223. 
The  following  passages  from  the  Fathers  will  shew  how 
conscious  they  were,  that  the  analogy  of  human  reason  or 
human  speech  was  altogether  imperfect  when  applied  to  the 
Son  of  God  ;  and  the  different  methods  which  they  take  to 
explain  how  the  Son  of  God  can  be  called  the  Logos  of  God, 
may  lead  to  the  conclusion  already  advanced,  that  Logos 
was  a  term  which  came  to  the  Christians  from  some  other 
quarter,  and  that  they  themselves  had  no  wish  to  adopt  it. 
Thus  Justin  Martyr  defends  the  use  of  the  term  Logos, 


"  Hist,  of  Coi Tuptions,  vol.  I.  p.  \z. 

Pi.  9. 2.  p.  44.  II.  19.  9.  p.  144.  111.  16.  8.  p.  207.  IV.  33. 1.  p,  271.  Tlieo- 
iloiet.  Hepr.  Fab.  V.  2.  p.  253. 
1  Ircii.  I.e.  p.  144. 
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when  addressing  the  heathen,  by  reminding  them  that  they 
called  Mercury  the  Word  or  Messenger  of  God  "■. 

Irenaeus  condemns  the  Gnostics  for  making  Logos  to  be 
produced  from  Nus,  "  taking  the  production  of  it  from  the 
*'  case  of  men,  and  applying  it  to  God,  as  if  they  had  made 
"  some  great  discovery  in  saying  that  a  word  is  put  forth 
"  from  the  mind,  which  all  know  to  be  perfectly  true  with 
"  respect  to  men ;  but  in  the  supreme  God,  who  is  all  Mind 
"  and  all  Logos,  and  who  has  nothing  in  himself  which  is 
"  prior  or  posterior,  but  continues  equal  and  like  and  one, 
*'  no  production  of  this  kind  can  take  place  s/''  And  again, 
"  but  God  being  all  Mind  and  all  Logos,  what  he  thinks, 
"  that  lie  also  speaks ;  and  what  he  speaks,  that  he  also 
"  thinks.  For  his  thought  is  Logos,  and  his  Logos  is  Mind, 
"  and  Mind  comprehending  every  thing  is  the  Father  him- 
"  self.  He  therefore  who  speaks  of  the  Mind  of  God,  and 
"  gives  a  particular  production  to  the  Mind,  declares  him  to 
"  be  compound,  as  if  God  were  one  thing,  and  the  principal 
"  Mind  another.  It  is  the  same  with  respect  to  the  Word : 
"  he  who  ascribes  to  him  a  production  in  the  third  degree 
"  from  the  Father,  separates  the  Word  at  a  great  distance 

"  from  God. They  have  therefore  not  made  any  great 

"  discovery  by  inventing  these  emissions,  nor  any  hidden 
"  mystery,  by  transferring  that  which  all  persons  under- 
"  stand,  to  the  only-begotten  Word  of  God  ^" 

Eusebius  seems  to  have  thought  himself  at  liberty  to  give 
any  explanation  of  the  term  Logos  which  he  chose.  Thus 
in  one  place,  where  he  institutes  a  special  inquiry  into  the 
meaning  of  St.  John,  he  says  that  he  called  the  Son  of  God 
the  Logos,  on  account  of  those  expressions  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, where  the  Word  of  the  Lord  is  said  to  have  come  to 
the  prophets^:  but  he  had  before  given  five  different  signi- 
fications of  the  Greek  term  Logos,  and  said  that  none  of 
these  could  be  applied  to  the  Son  of  God,  who  was  the 
Logos  absolutely,  and  not  relatively  ^.  In  another  place  he 
said  he  was  the  Son,  oti  rovg  tmv  dnavTwv  ^rjfiiQvpyiKOug  re  ko.) 
TTOii^THiovg  Xoyovg  6  ■TravToxpccTcop  sv  uiitu)  xutu^s^Ky^tui,  Xoyco  xui 

TU^Sl     TO,     (TUIJ^-KUVTU    dlSTTSIV    OCVTM    Xu)     '^lUXXJ^-pVO.V     TtaqOL^OUgy :     tO 

which  he  adds,  "  For  let  no  one  think  that  the  Word  of 
"  God  is  similar  to  a  word,  which  among  men  is  composed 


■■  'Ej|£t?v  >^oyov  rov  \^fi>tviuriKov  xcci  rrdvTuv  ^i&«.ffx.a.Xov.  Apol.  I.  21.  p.  56.     'Ej- 
fj'/iv  Xoynv  tov  ■jra^a  Ssou  ayyiXriKOV,     lb,  22.  p.  57' 

"  II.  13.  8.  p.  131,  132.  '  lb.  28    5.  p.  157. 

"  De  Eccles.  Theol.  II.  18.  p.  128,  129.  "  lb.  13,  14.  p.  120. 

y  Dcin.  Evang:.  V.  5.  p.  229,  230. 
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"  of  syllables,  and  made  up  of  nouns  and  verbs,  articulate 
"  and  put  forth." 

Augustin  says  plainly,  that  the  Son  is  called  the  Word  of 
God,  because  his  Father  makes  known  his  will  by  him,  in 
tlie  same  manner  that  a  man  makes  known  his  mind  by 
words  2. 

NOTE  96.~See  Lecture  VII.  p.  224. 

I  have  already  at  p.  223.  given  some  explanation  of  the 
different  clauses  in  the  opening  of  St.  John"'s  Gospel.  I 
have  also  stated  at  p.  475.  that  this  Gospel  was  said  by  some 
of  the  Fathers  to  have  been  directed  particularly  against 
Cerinthus  and  Ebion.  Epiphanius  adds,  that  the  very  first 
words  refuted  the  Ebionites ;  but  that  nevertheless  these 
heretics  prefixed  the  name  of  St.  John  to  some  of  their  own 
fictitious  writings^.  The  Valentinians  went  so  far  as  to 
quote  the  beginning  of  this  Gospel  as  favouring  their  own 
tenets  ^  :  other  heretics  rejected  it  altogether :  and  the  Gos- 
pel, as  well  as  the  Revelations  of  St.  John,  were  ascribed  by 
them  to  Cerinthus.  Epiphanius  gives  the  name  of  Alogi  to 
these  heretics,  because  they  rejected  St.  John"'s  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  Logos'^.  The  subject  has  been  treated  by  many 
learned  writers,  who  have  pointed  out  the  different  Gnostic 
errors,  against  which  each  particular  clause  was  directed. 
This  is  done  with  much  ingenuity  by  Michaelis  in  his  Intro- 
duction to  the  New  Testament;  but  I  cannot  venture  to  de- 
cide whether  he  is  correct  in  asserting  that  St.  John  also 
wrote  "  against  the  sect,  which  took  its  name  from  John  the 
"  Baptist:  for  the  members  of  this  sect  not  only  made  use 
"  of  the  word  lights  &c.  but  contended,  that  John  the  Bap- 
"  tist  was  the  Light,  a  doctrine  combated  by  our  Evange- 
"  list*^.'"  Michaelis  says,  that  a  totally  new  light  was 
thrown  on  St.  John's  Gospel  in  the  last  century,  by  the  dis- 
covery of  the  religious  writings  of  the  Sabians,  a  sect  who 
still  call  themselves  disciples  of  John  the  Baptist  e.  But  it 
is  rather  against  this  hypothesis,  that  not  one  of  the  Fathers, 
nor  any  other  writer  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  had  any 

^  De  Fide  et  Symb.  c.  3.  vol.  VI.  p.  153.  *  Haer.  XXX.  23.  p.  147. 

h  Iron.  I.  8.  5.  p.  40.  III.  n.  7.  p.  190.  See  Beaiisobre,  vol.  II.  p.  291. 

<■  Hser.  LI.  3.  p.  423. 

<■  Paj^e  286.  The  same  uotiou  was  held  by  Tittiiiaii  and  Ziegler,  and  is 
also  briefly  alluded  to  by  Grotius  (iu  Joan,  init.)  It  seems  to  have  originated 
with  the  Socinian  eommentators,  and  was  maintained  by  Smalcius,  (Hoinil. 
X.  sujira  initiuin  Juannis,  &c.  p.  2.)  Slichtingins  [Coniniait.  in  Jnan.  init.) 
and  Wolzogeuius  (Prolegom.  in  Joan.  c.  1 1  I.J  It  is  considered  and  rejected 
by  Lampe,  [Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II.  3.  49.  p.  201,  202.) 

'  See  Ignatius  a  Jesu,  de  Chrislianis  S.joannis.  Roma;  1652.  VVagensei- 
lins,  Si/nops.  Hist.  Univ.  part  II.  p.  84. 
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notion  of  St.  John  having  combated  the  tenets  of  this  sect 
till  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  Michaehs  observes,  that 
the  Sabians  have  sometimes  been  called  Hemerobaptista?. 
But  I  cannot  discover  his  authority  for  this  remark.  Epi- 
phanius  mentions  such  a  sect  as  existing  among  the  Jews  ^, 
but  he  clearly  did  not  connect  them  in  the  smallest  degree 
with  Christianity  or  with  John  the  Baptist.  They  had  their 
name  from  their  frequent  and  daili/  abhdions.  The  author 
of  the  Apostolical  Constitutions  also  mentions  themS:  but 
he  appears  to  have  heard  nothing  more  concerning  them. 
Still  however  there  is  force  in  the  remark  of  Michaelis,  that 
the  Evangelist  would  not  have  said  of  John  the  Baptist,  He 
zvas  not  that  light,  unless  some  persons  had  asserted  that  he 
was :  and  if  there  were  persons  in  those  days  who  held  the 
opinions  of  the  modern  Sabians,  we  perhaps  shall  not  be  able 
to  give  so  good  an  explanation  of  the  frequent  mention  of 
Light,  as  by  supposing  the  Evangelist  to  have  had  them  in 
his  view.  That  St.  John  must  have  had  some  peculiar  rea- 
son for  speaking  so  often  of  Light,  must  be  evident  to  every 
one  who  reads  his  Gospel  and  Epistles :  but  the  total  loss  of 
all  the  writings  of  the  Gnostics,  and  our  little  knowledge  of 
the  thirty  years  which  preceded  the  death  of  St.  John,  must 
perhaps  make  it  hopeless  for  us  ever  to  understand  the  allu- 
sion. Waterland  would  refer  the  expression  of  Light  and 
Diirkness  in  v.  5.  to  the  eastern  doctrine  of  two  principles, 
which  he  conceives  to  have  been  held  by  Cerinthush.  But 
the  evidence  in  support  of  this  notion  is  extremely  slight. 
It  is  possible  however  that  we  are  seeking  for  a  mystery, 
where  after  all  there  was  little  or  none.  The  Gnostics,  it  is 
well  known,  made  it  their  boast  that  they  alone  had  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  God  :  and  they  were  very  likely  also 
to  say,  that  they  alone  were  in  the  light,  while  all  the  rest  of 
mankind  was  in  darkness.  Similar  expressions  were  used  by 
the  Apostles  concerning  the  true  Light,  i.  e.  the  Gospel. 
Matt.  iv.  16.  Rom.  ii.  19.  2  Cor.  iv.  4.  6.  1  Pet.  ii.  9. 
They  call  the  Christians  children  of  Light,  Eph.  v.  8. 
1  Thess.  V.  5.  an  expression  which  our  Saviour  himself  had 
used,  Luke  xvi.  8.  and  St.  John  represents  him  in  several 
places  as  caUing  himself  the  Light,  viii.  12.  ix.  5.  xii.  46.  It 
appears  also,  that  persons  boasted  of  being  the  Light,  or  in 
the  Light,  who  were  far  from  deserving  so  high  a  distinction. 
St.  Paul  says  it  of  the  Jews,  Rom.  ii.  19.  and  when  St.  John 
writes.  He  that  saith  he  is  in  the  light,  and  hateth  his  brother, 
is  in  darkness  even  until  now\  1  John  ii.  9-  it  seems  plain. 

f  Hffii-.  XVII.  p.  36.  »  VI.  6.  h  Vol.  V.  p.  183.  362. 

'  Compare  i  Cor.  xiii.  2.  i  John  iii.  14,  15. 
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that  some  persons  said  they  were  in  the  light,  whose  pre- 
tensions were  thought  by  St.  John  to  be  false.  The  Gnos- 
tics, as  I  have  already  observed,  borrowed  the  right  of  bap- 
tism from  the  Christians ;  at  the  performance  of  which  rite 
they  said,  that  they  rose  again  from  death  to  life.  It  is  not 
improbable  that  they  also  used  the  less  violent  metaphor,  and 
spoke  of  being  brought  from  darkness  into  light :  and  I  con- 
jecture this,  because  we  know  that  the  Christians  spoke  of 
b^tism  in  this  manner.  The  term  lightened,  or  illuminated, 
{(pwTta-QsvTsc,)  is  twice  used  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews, 
(vi.  4.  X.  32.)  and  in  each  case  there  is  an  evident  allusion 
to  the  time  of  admission  into  the  Christian  covenant.  In 
the  thii'd  or  fourth  century  Baptism  and  Enlightening  came 
to  be  synonymous  terms  ^  ;  and  it  was  therefore  very  natural 
that  the  Gnostics  should  have  borrowed,  together  with  the 
ceremony,  the  term  which  was  applied  to  it :  or  I  would 
not  dispute  against  the  notion,  that  the  Gnostics  may  have 
been  the  first  to  speak  of  themselves  as  being  in  the  light. 
At  all  events,  there  are  good  grovmds  for  conjecturing  that 
Gnosticism  was  said  by  its  disciples  to  be  the  only  true  light: 
and  whoever  considers  the  rapidity  with  which  names  of 
party  are  spread,  and  the  effect  which  they  produce  upon 
the  opinions  and  minds  of  men,  might  picture  to  himself 
without  much  difficulty,  that  during  that  period,  of  which 
we  know  so  little,  between  the  deaths  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
John,  the  terms  ligJit  and  daj'liness  were  in  general  circula- 
tion; that  the  Gnostics  were  in  their  own  eyes  the  illumi- 
nated, while  all  who  did  not  possess  their  knowledge  were  in 
darkness.  If  this  hypothesis  be  admitted,  it  is  perhaps  more 
simple  to  .conclude  that  St.  John  meant  to  assert  that  Christ 
was  the  true  light,  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
Gnostics,  than  to  suppose  that  he  combated  the  errors  of  the 
Sabians,  or  that  he  had  in  view  the  Oriental  and  Cabbalistic 
notions  of  the  fountain  of  divine  light.  A  passage  in  Cle- 
ment of  Alexandria  might  even  lead  us  to  think,  that  he 
looked  upon  the  opening  of  St.  John's  Gospel  as  a  compa- 
rison between  the  effect  of  Christian  and  Gnostic  baptism. 
He  informs  us  that  the  Gnostics  ridiculed  the  Christians  for 
calling  themselves  children,  whereas  they  themselves  were 
jyerfect^.  He  then  shews,  that  the  Christians  called  them- 
selves children,  because  they  were  born  again  at  baptism : 
but  he  adds,  that  though  children,  they  were  also  perfect 
and  knew  God  in  a  much  truer  sense  than   the  Gnostics : 


^  See  Suicer's  Thesaurus,  (parl(ai,  <puri<rf/,(ii,  (pMrKTrripiov. 
'  Psedag.  I.  6.  p.  ii2,  &c. 
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"  At  the  moment  of  our  being  regenerated,  we  received 
"  that  which  is  perfect,  which  was  the  object  of  our  earnest 
"  desire:  for  we  were  enligliteiied ;  and  this  is  io  know  God. 


" When  we  are  baptized,  we  are  enhghtened;  when 

"  enhghtened,  we  are  adopted  as  sons ;  when  adopted,  we 
"  are  made  perfect ;  when  perfect,  we  obtain  immortality. 

" This  operation  is  expressed  by  various  names,  Grace, 

"  Enhghtening,  Perfection,  and  Washing. it  is  Enhght- 

"  ening,  by  which  that  holy  and  saving  light  is  beheld, 
"  by  which  we  have  a  clear  perception  of  what  is  divine. 

" So  that  we  alone  are  perfect,  when  we  first  begin 

"  to  arrive  at  the  confines  of  life ;  and  we  live,  by  being 
"  separated  from  death.  The  following  of  Christ  there- 
"  fore  is  salvation :  for  that  zvhich  zvas  made  in  him  is 
"  life^.  Verily,  verily,  I  say  unto  you.  He  that  heareth 
"  my  toord,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me,  hath  ever- 
"  lasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnatioyi ;  but 
"  is  passed  from  death  unto  life.  John  v.  24.     Thus  to  be- 

"  lieve  and  to  be  regenerated  is  alone  peifectio7i  in  life. 

"  He  alone  that  is  regenerated,  as  he  bears  the  name,  so 
"  also  by  being  enlightened  he  is  freed  immediately  from 
^^  darkness ;  and  thenceforth  he  receives  the  light.  But 
*'  not  yet,  as  the  Gnostics  say,  has  he  received  the  perfect 
"  gift.  I  allow  it.  But  still  he  is  in  the  light,  and  the 
"  da?'kness  coniprehendeth  him  not.''''  The  allusion  to  the 
opening  of  St.  John"'s  Gospel  is  very  apparent.  The  4th 
and  5th  verses  are  expressly  quoted :  and  Clement  under- 
stood them  to  mean,  that  a  Christian,  when  he  is  baptized, 
is  raised  from  death  to  life,  from  darkness  to  light,  and  that 
he  enjoys  in  a  true  sense  all  those  privileges  which  the 
Gnostics  only  pretended  to  possess.  In  another  place  he 
says,  "  He  that  has  the  light  is  awake,  and  darkness  com- 
"  prehendeth  him  not":""  and  he  would  have  paraphrased 
the  4th  and  5th  verses  thus:  "  He  that  is  born  again  in 
*'  Christ  rises  to  a  new  and  immortal  life :  this  life  is  the 
"  true  light  of  men :  it  is  the  only  hght,  which  dispels  the 
"  darkness  of  sin  and  death :  and  over  him  who  hath  that 
"  light  darkness  has  no  power.""  If  it  be  asked,  how  this 
declaration  is  connected  with  what  goes  before,  the  answer 
seems  plain.  The  three  first  verses  assert  the  divine  nature 
of  Christ,  in  opposition  to  the  erroneous  doctrines  of  the 
Gnostics  concerning  him.     They  assert  what  he  was  before 

'"  I  have  already  spokeu  of  this  mode  of  reading  John  i.  3,  4.  at  p.  290. 
Clement  appears  to  have  understood  the  passage  figuratively  as  meaning. 
He  that  is  born  again  in  Christ ■,  is  life. 

"  Paedag.  II.  9.  p.  218. 
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he  came  into  the  world,  his  eternity,  his  divinity,  his  unity 
with  God,  and  with  that  God  who  created  the  world.  AH 
these  points  were  denied  by  the  Gnostics;  who  added,  that 
Christ  was  sent  into  the  world  merely  to  reveal  the  loww- 
ledgeofGod;  and  that  this  knowledge  ^2l's,  light  oxidi  life. 
St.  John,  therefore,  after  having  explained  what  Christ  was 
in  his  own  nature,  goes  on  to  state  what  was  tlie  cause  and 
the  consequence  of  his  coming  into  the  world  :  it  was  in- 
deed, as  the  Gnostics  said,  to  bring  life  and  immoi'tality  to 
light ;  but  in  a  very  different  sense  from  what  the  Gnostics 
affixed  to  these  terms :  and  the  whole  of  his  Gospel  may  be 
considered  as  explaining  to  us  what  is  light  and  what  is  lije. 
The  Gnostics  probably  said,  that  Jcnozdedge  alone  was  light 
and  life,  and  paid  little  regard  to  the  person  of  Christ,  who 
had  merely  revealed  it.  But  St.  John  wrote  to  shew  that 
Christ  was  himself  both  Light  and  Life :  and  we  may  com- 
pare the  expression  in  his  Gospel,  The  Logos  zaas  zvith 
God,  with  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  First  Epistle,  We 
shew  unto  you  that  eternal  Vrfe.,  ivhich  teas  xoith  the  Father, 
and  zoas  manifested  unto  us.  By  comparing  these  two  pas- 
sages together,  we  find  that  the  Logos  and  LiJe  are  identi- 
fied with  each  other,  and  with  that  person  who  zvas  mani- 
fested unto  us,  or,  as  it  is  in  the  Gospel,  who  became  Jlcsh, 
and  dzvelt  among  us.  This  last  assertion  may  have  been 
directed  against  all  the  Gnostics,  whether  Cerinthians  or 
Hocetae,  who  equally  denied  that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
was  born  or  took  flesh  :  and  I  would  not  maintain  that  St. 
John  had  not  also  in  his  view  those  expressions  of  the  Pla- 
tonizing  Jews,  which  appear  so  similar  to  the  Christian  doc- 
trines, but  which,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  were 
really  so  differcnt^\  The  Logos  of  these  writers,  and  par- 
ticularly of  Philo,  had  no  distinct  personal  existence ;  and 
the  Jewish  Gnostics  may  have  formed  their  notions  upon 
this  system.  St.  John  may  therefore  have  intended  to  shew, 
that  the  Logos,  or  Son  of  God,  as  he  was  acknowledged  by 
the  Christians,  had  a  personal  existence,  and  was  united 
with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus. 

I  must  repeat,  that  we  know  so  little  of  the  Gnostic  doc- 
trines for  the  last  thirty  years  of  the  first  century,  that  we 
cannot  expect  to  understand  accurately  all  the  allusions  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John  :  but  enough  perhaps  has  been  said 
to  shew,  that  it  was  intended  generally  as  a  refutation  of 
the  Gnostic  notions  concerning   Christ.     A  more    minute 

"  That  St.  .John  had  in  view  the  notion  of  Pliilo  concerning  the  I^opos,  was 
maintained  hy  Le  Clerc  in  the  paraphrase  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this  note, 
and  in  Ejiisf.  C'rit.  IX. 
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analysis  of  the  beginning  of  the  Gospel  has  been  given  by 
Bishop  Bull,  Judic.  Eccles.  Catkol.  c.  II.  Le  Cierc,  Pa- 
raphrasis  18  primorum  Commatum  Evang.  S.  Joannis. 
Vitringa,  Observ.  Sacr.  V.  10,  &c.  De  Occasione  et  Scopo 
Prologi  Evang.  Joannis,  vol.  II.  p.  122.  Michaelis,  In- 
troduction, &^c.  Buddeus,  Ecclesia  Apostolica,  p.  437. 
Lampe,  Comment,  in  Evang.  S.  Joannis.  Oeder,  de  Scopo 
Evangelii  Joannis.  Matter,  Histoire  dii  Gnosticisme,\o\.I. 
p.  154.  Coceeius,  Consid.  principii  Evang.  S.  Johannis. 
Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  180.  Elias  Benedictus  (Benoit)  in 
Evang.  Joan,  versiculos  XVIII.  primos. 

NOTE  97.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  236. 
I  ought  perhaps  to  say  something  of  Diotrephes,  whom 
St.  John  mentions  in  his  Third  Epistle.  /  zvrote  unto  the 
Church :  but  Diotrephes,  xvho  lovetk  to  have  the  preeminence 
among  them,  receiveth  us  not.  Wherefore,  ij^' I  come,  I  xoill 
remember  his  deeds  which  he  doeth,  prating  against  us  with 
malicious  words :  and  not  content  therewith,  neither  doth  he 
himself  receive  the  brethren,  andjbrbiddeth  them  that  loould, 
and  casteth  them  out  of  the  Chtirch.  (9, 10.)  This  is  all 
which  has  come  down  to  us  concerning  Diotrephes,  and 
there  is  little  or  no  evidence  that  he  is  to  be  classed  among 
heretics.  Grotius  conceived  him  to  have  been  a  presbyter, 
in  the  church  to  which  Gains  belonged,  and  to  have  been 
a  candidate  for  the  bishopric  which  was  then  vacant.  He 
also  supposed  him  to  have  been  a  Gentile  Christian,  and  to 
have  refused  communion  with  the  Jewish  Christians,  who 
still  adhered  to  the  law  of  Moses.  There  is  however  very 
little  ground  for  this  conjecture;  and  Bartholoma^us  Petri? 
maintained  the  opposite  opinion,  that  Diotrephes  was  him- 
self a  Judaizing  Christian.  Salmasius  adopted  a  different 
notion,  and  expressed  himself  as  follows :  "  Since  Dio- 
"  trephes  would  not  acknowledge  any  superior  who  had 
*'  power  over  the  presbyters,  but  the  apostles  had  a  right 
"  of  preeminence  over  them,  as  being  the  first  presbyters, 
"  and  having  appointed  the  others,  Diotrephes  therefore 
"  would  not  admit  St.  John,  who  would  have  been  superior 
"  in  his  own  right  to  all  bishops  and  presbyters  in  his  own 
"  church n."  Hammond  does  not  altogether  oppose  this 
notion  %  though  he  hints,  that  the  pride  and  obstinacy  of 
Diotrephes  is  not  unlike  the  character  of  the  Gnostics.  That 

1'  He  continued  Estins'  Coninieutary  upon  the  Epistles. 
1  See  Salmasius,  under  the  name  of  VValo  Messaliuus,  de  Episcopis  el 
Presbyteris,  Diss.  I.  c.  i.  p.  24. 
'  Diss,  de  Antichristo,  c.  13.  p. 43. 
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this  person  was  ambitious  of  some  preeminence,  and  that  in 
some  way  or  other  he  opposed  the  authority  of  St.  John, 
cannot  be  doubted  :  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  his  case 
can  be  brought  at  all  to  bear  upon  the  question  of  episco- 
pacy s.  Bede  perhaps  goes  as  far  as  we  can  safely  conjec- 
ture concerning  him,  when  he  says,  "  that  he  preferred  by 
"  a  novelty  of  doctrine  to  vjsurp  to  himself  a  preeminence 
"  in  knowledge,  rather  than  humbly  to  obey  the  ancient 
"  commands  of  the  church  which  St.  John  preached':"  but 
when  he  also  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  proud  and  insolent  here- 
"  siarcli^''  he  has  hardly  authority  for  such  an  expression : 
and  upon  the  whole  I  would  conclude  with  Buddeus,  tliat 
all  we  know  of  his  character  is  "  ambitio,  maledicentia,  in- 
"  hospitalitas".""  A  long  and  ingenious  dissertation  of  Mo- 
sheim  upon  this  subject  may  be  read  in  his  work  de  Rebus 
ante  Constantinum,  Cent.  I.  59-  not.  ^  See  Lampe,  Pro- 
legom.  in  Joan.  i.  7. 13.  p.  113. 

NOTE  98.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  236. 
I  have  already  had  occasion  frequently  to  allude  to  the 
tenets  of  Menander:  but  the  account  given  of  him  by  Jus- 
tin Martyr  is  so  valuable,  on  account  of  his  early  date,  that 
it  ought  to  be  quoted  before  that  of  every  other  writer. 
After  having  mentioned  Simon  Magus,  he  adds,  "  We 
"  know  also  that  one  Menander,  who  was  himself  a  Sania- 
"  ritan  of  the  village  of  Capparetaea'^,  after  being  a  disciple 
"  of  Simon,  and  actuated  by  daemons,  when  he  was  in  An- 
"  tioch,  deceived  many  by  his  magical  art.  He  also  per- 
"  suaded  his  disciples  that  they  would  never  die :  and  now 
"  there  are  some  of  his  followers  who  believe  thisy.""  The 
account  given  by  Irenaeus  is  also  short,  and  not  at  variance 
with  the  preceding.  It  is  as  follows:  "  The  successor  of 
"  Simon  was  Menander,  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  who  also 
"  carried  magic  to  a  great  length.  He  said  that  the  first 
"  Power  was  unknown  to  all,  but  that  he  was  himself  the 
"  person  who  was  sent  as  a  Saviour  from  the  invisible  beings 
"  for  the  salvation  of  men.  He  said  that  the  world  was 
"  made  by  angels,  and  he  taught,  like  Simon,  that  they 
"  were  put  forth  from  Ennoea.  By  the  magic  which  he 
"  taught  he  professed  to  convey  knowledge,  so  as  to  sur- 
"  pass  even  the  angels  who  created  the  world :  for  his  dis- 
"  ciples  received  resurrection  by  baptism  in  his  name,  and 

'  !?ce  Blonde],  ^pol.  pro  sent.  Hieron.  sect.  II.  p.  13.  and  Hammond,  1.  c. 
'  Ad  1.  vol.  V.  Op.  p.  logo.  "  Eccles.  Apost.  p.  315. 

"  Tlicodoret  calls  this  village  Chabrai.  Heer.  Fab.  I.  2.  p.  193. 
y  Apol.  I.  26.  p.  59. 
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"  could  not  die  any  more,  but  continued  free  from  old  age, 
"  and  inmiortal^."  In  another  place  he  speaks  of  the  Gnos- 
tics taking  their  beginning  from  Menander^  which  shews 
that  he  must  have  thought  his  tenets  to  have  closely  resem- 
bled those  of  Simon  Magus.  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret 
do  not  supply  any  additional  particulars,  except  that  the 
former  mentions  that  Menander  gave  himself  out  as  being 
superior  to  his  master. 

For  the  history  of  Menander  and  his  principles,  I  would 
refer  to  Ittigius,  de  HceresiarcMs,  p.  47.  Eccles.  Hist,  se- 
lecta  Capita,  V.  24.  p.  284.  Mosheim,  Instit.  Maj.  p.  432. 
Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol.  II.  part  I,  p.  8S.  Colbergius,  de 
Orig.  et  Prog.  HcRres.  I.  8.  p.  17. 

I  have  often  mentioned  that  Menander  is  said  to  have 
been  succeeded  by  Saturninus  and  Basilides,  the  former  of 
whom  spread  his  doctrines  in  Syria,  the  latter  in  Egypt. 
Baronlus  supposed  that  Basilides  lived  in  the  apostolic  age, 
though  he  did  not  then  make  himself  conspicuous^.  Pear- 
son also  thought  that  Menander  flouinshed  under  Vespasian, 
and  that  Saturninus  and  Basilides  laid  the  foundation  of 
those  opinions  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  which  they  after- 
wards spread  in  the  reign  of  Trajan^.  The  arguments  of 
these  two  writers,  who  have  been  supported  by  Massuef^ 
and  Waterland^,  have  been  answered  by  Dallseus^  and 
Larroquanusg,  who  have  shewn  it  to  be  more  probable  that 
the  dates  of  these  two  heretics  should  be  fixed  somewhat 
later.  I  have  already  given  other  references  at  p.  283,  con- 
cerning the  time  at  which  Basilides  lived  ;  and  though  both 
of  them  were  most  probably  born  in  the  time  of  the  apostles, 
and  perhaps  began  to  spread  their  doctrines  in  the  reign  of 
Trajan,  their  history  seems  to  be  most  connected  with  the 
reign  of  Hadrian.  The  authority  of  Praedcstinatus  is  cer- 
tainly not  sufficient  to  make  us  believe  that  Saturninus  was 
condemned  by  St.  Thomas. 

For  an  account  of  Saturninus  I  would  refer  to  Ittigius, 
dc  Ilcprcsiarchis,  II.  1.  p.  96.  Tillemont,  Memoires,  vol.  II. 
part  II.  p.  91.  Mosheim,  dc  Rebus  ante  Const,  Cent.  II.  44, 
&c.  Lardner,  Hist,  of  Heresies,  book  II.  c.  1.  Colbergius, 
de  Orig.  et  Prog.  Hares.  III.  2.  p.  97. 

Micraelius,  in  his  Syntagma  Historiaruvi  Ecelesicc  oni~ 
nium,  assigns  the  following  dates  to  the  early  heretics : 

'  '•  23- 5-  P-ioo.  '  III.4-.V  r-i79- 

'■  Ad  an.  120.  <^  Vindic.  Ignat.  part  11.  c.  7. 

•'  Prsef.  in  Ircu.  Diss.  1.  §.  112,  113.  «  Vol.  V.  p. 363. 

f  De  Script.  Diouys.  et  Ignat.  II.  lo.  p.  285. 

»  Obscrv.  in  Vindic.  Ignat.  p.  253. 
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Simoniani  sub  Caligula  Innotuerunt  -         A.D.  39- 

Hymenaeus,  Philetus,  Phygellus,  Alexander,  Hermo- 

genes,  Elynias  magus  sub  Claudio           -             -  44. 

Nazaraei  et  Nicolaitae  sub  Nerone                 -             -  56. 

Ebionei  statim  post  excidium  Hieros.  sub  Vespasiaiio  73. 

Menandriani  sub  Tito         _             _             _             _  80. 

Diotrephes  sub  Domitiano               _             _             _  86. 

Cerinthiani  sub  eodem         _             _              -              _  90. 

Basilidiani,  Carpocratiani,  Saturniniani  sub  Adriano  1 26. 

NOTE  99.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  243. 
No  mistake  is  more  common  with  modern  Unitarian 
writers  than  to  speak  of  the  early  Unitarians,  as  they  call 
them,  believing  in  the  simple  humanity  of  Christ.  But  the 
phrase  is  palpably  inaccurate.  We  shall  find  the  Fathers 
themselves  occasionally  neglecting  the  proper  distinction  : 
and  Epiphanius,  when  speaking  of  Cerinthus  or  Ebion, 
sometimes  says  that  they  believed  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man, 
where  he  ought  to  have  written  Jesus.  It  is  perhaps  diffi- 
cult always  to  guard  against  this  incorrectness  of  expression : 
and  I  have  detected  it  even  in  the  accurate  and  careful 
Mosheim.  Thus  he  says,  "  that  all  the  Gnostics,  although 
"  they  erred  most  grievously,  yet  considered  Jesus  as  the 
"  Son  of  God,  and  Saviour  of  the  human  raceh."  He  ought 
to  have  said  Christ,  or  at  least  Jesus  Christ,  for  no  Gnostic 
ever  thought  that  Jesus  was  the  Son  of  God.  He  makes  a 
similar  mistake,  when  he  is  refuting  the  notion  of  Simon 
Magus  having  given  himself  out  as  Jesus  Christ :  "  Could 
"  he  have  adopted  the  person  of  Jesus  Christ,  who  alto- 
"  gether  abhorred  Jesus,  and  impiously  asserted  that  Christ 
"  was  a  magician,  who  was  unable  to  avoid  the  punishment 
"  of  the  cross'  .'*"  It  is  well  known,  that  none  of  the  Gnos- 
tics ever  spoke  of  Christ  being  crucified  :  they  held,  that 
when  Jesus  was  crucified,  the  Mon  Christ  flew  up  again  to 
the  Pleroma.  These  mistakes,  however,  proceeded  merely 
from  inadvertence,  and  should  only  be  considered  as  slips  of 
the  pen.  But  a  similar  confusion  pervades  almost  every 
page  of  Dr.  Priestley ""s  works  ;  and  when  the  verbal  inaccu- 
racy is  corrected,  his  arguments  fall  to  the  ground.  It  is 
plain,  that  he  selected  the  Ebionitcs  in  preference  to  the 
Cerinthians,  as  the  primitive  Unitarians,  because  he  chose 
to  assert  that  they  were  not  Gnostics;  and  because  he  knew 
that  the  Cerinthians  believed  Christ  to  be  a  divine  ^on, 
who  descended  upon  Jesus.     I  have  endeavoured  to  shew, 

'>  lustit.  Maj.  p. 395.  '  lb.  p. 422. 
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that  in  both  these  points  the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites  re- 
sembled each  other :  but  supposing  it  not  to  be  the  case, 
what  a  small  body  of  men  must  these  primitive  Unitarians 
have  been,  even  in  Dr.  Priestley's  view  of  the  case  ?  The 
Cerinthians,  though  they  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man, 
were  not  the  primitive  Unitarians  intended  by  Dr.  Priest- 
ley. He  allows  that  they  were  Gnostics,  and  that  all  the 
Gnostics  were  accounted  heretics  from  the  earliest  times. 
Where,  then,  were  the  primitive  Unitarians,  before  the 
Ebionites  arose  ?  and  how  came  they  to  be  confined  to  so 
small  a  body  as  the  Ebionites  ?  Having  made  these  re- 
marks, I  will  quote  a  few  passages  from  Dr.  Priestley's 
History  of  early  Opinions.  He  concludes,  "  that  there 
"  could  not  have  been  many  persons  who  believed  the  doc- 
"  trines  of  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of  Christ  in  the 
"  age  of  the  apostles'^.""  If  he  meant,  that  there  were  not 
many  who  believed  in  the  preexistence  and  divinity  of 
Jesus,  it  is  certainly  true  that  none  of  the  Gnostics  held 
such  a  tenet :  but  if  he  meant  to  use  the  term  Christ  in  its 
proper  sense,  he  must  have  known  his  remark  to  be  utterly 
untrue :  for  all  the  Gnostics,  except  the  Ebionites,  are  al- 
lowed to  have  believed  Christ  to  be  an  iEon,  who  had  pre- 
existed, and  was  in  some  sense  divine.  Again  he  says, 
"  All  the  Jewish  Christians  continued  believers  in  the  sim- 
"  pie  humanity  of  Christ  only,  and  acknowledging  nothing 
"  of  his  preexistence  or  divinity  1."  It  is  plain,  that  Dr. 
Priestley-  here  alluded  to  the  Ebionites :  and  I  have  at- 
tempted to  shew  that  it  was  the  simple  humanity  of  Jesus 
which  they  held,  and  not  of  Christ.  But  waving  that  point, 
Dr.  P.  says,  that  "  all  the  Jewish  Christians  believed  in  the 
"  simple  humanity  of  Christ  f  and  his  expression  may  in- 
clude the  Cerinthians  as  much  as  the  Ebionites:  but  the 
Cerinthians  would  have  shrunk  with  horror  from  the  notion 
of  Christ,  who  descended  upon  Jesus,  being  a  mere  human 
being.  Again,  Dr.  P.  says,  that  Irenaeus  "  always  speaks 
"  of  the  Ebionites  as  denying  the  preexistence  and  divinity 
"  of  Christ  "\"  Now  as  it  is  at  least  a  controverted  point, 
whether  the  Ebionites  believed  or  no  that  Clirist  descended 
upon  Jesus  at  his  baptism.  Dr.  P.  should  have  been  precise 
in  his  terms,  and  he  should  have  observed,  that  Irena?us 
never  uses  the  language  here  ascribed  to  him.  He  says  that 
the  Ebionites  believed  Jesus  to  have  been  begotten  of  Jo- 
seph :  but  as  to  their  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ,  he 
does  not  say  a  syllable  concerning  it.     There  is  another 
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passage,  in  which  it  is  difficult  to  acquit  Dr.  Priestley  of  a 
wilful  alteration  of  the  terms.  He  quotes  Origen  as  saying 
of  the  Ebionites,  "  And  when  you  consider  the  faith  con- 
"  cerning  our  Saviour  of  those  of  the  Jews  who  believe  in 
"  Christ,  some  thinking  him  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph  and 
"  Mary,  and  others  of  Mary  only,  Src.""'''  Here  there  seems 
positive  evidence  of  some  persons  believing  Christ  to  be  the 
son  of  Joseph  :  but  when  we  turn  to  the  original  passage, 
which  I  have  translated  at  p.  508,  we  find  that  Origen  wrote 
Jesus,  and  not  Christ,  which  alters  the  whole  statement, 
and  leaves  it  still  in  doubt  whether  these  persons  believed 
Christ  to  have  descended  upon  Jesus  or  no.  Dr.  Priestley 
must  either  have  substituted  Christ  for  Jesus  wilfully,  or 
he  did  not  know  that  the  difference  affected  a  point  of  doc- 
trine. He  makes  the  same  mistake  when  he  quotes  Euse- 
bius  as  saying  "  that  Theodotion  and  Aquila  were  both 
"  Jewish  proselytes,  whom  the  Ebionites  following,  believe 
'^  Christ  to  be  the  Son  of  Joseph »."  In  the  first  place,  the 
words  are  not  those  of  Eusebius,  but  Irenaeus :  and  in  the 
next  place,  he  does  not  use  the  term  Christ,  but  the  pro- 
noun him,  uurov,  the  last  antecedent  to  which  was  tlie  Lord; 
and  it  is  neither  the  sign  of  a  candid  or  an  accurate  writer, 
to  supply  the  word  Christ.  In  another  work,  Dr.  Priestley 
states  that  Paul  of  Samosata  "  held  the  doctrine  of  the  hu- 
"  manity  of  Christ  P."  But  Paul  held  no  such  doctrine,  as 
I  shall  shew  in  Note  102 :  he  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere 
human  being ;  but  he  conceived  him  to  become  Christ  by 
being  united  to  'the  eternal  Logos  of  God.  If  we  turn 
from  the  pages  of  Dr.  Priestley  to  those  of  the  accurate  and 
candid  L-ardner,  we  find  a  very  different  representation  of 
the  matter,  and  the  distinction  of  Jesus  and  Christ  is  always 
carefully  observed.  Thus  he  states  that  Cerinthus  asserted 
the  real  humanity  of  Jesus :  that  he  said  that  Jesus  was  a 
man  born  of  Joseph  and  Mary;  and  that  at  his  baptism  the 
Holy  Ghost,  or  the  Christ,  descended  upon  him.  It  may 
be  said  perhaps  that  other  writers  were  merely  guilty  of 
verbal  inaccuracies,  which  candid  criticism  ought  to  over- 
look. But  they  are  not  merely  verbal  inaccuracies.  Dr. 
Priestley  intended  his  readers  to  conclude,  that  the  early 
Christians  believed  in  the  simple  humanity  of  the  person 
called  Jesus  Christ,  without  his  having  any  thing  divine  in 
liis  nature.  I  repeat,  that  this  is  a  gross  mistatement ;  and 
nothing  but  ignorance  could  shelter  the  maker  of  it  from 
the  charge  of  wilfully  perverting  the  truth. 

"  lb.  p.  167.  "  lb.  12.  p.  219,  220.  ox  Eus.  V.  8. 
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Some  good  remarks  upon  this  distinction  between  Jesiis 
and  Christ  will  be  found  in  Lampe,  Prolegom.  in  Joan.  II. 
3.  31.  not."  p.  190;  and  he  says  of  the  Ebionites,  "  Istud 
"  tamen  asserere  licet,  sententiam  eorum,  qui  Ebionitas  sini- 
"  pliciter  Deitatem  Christi  negasse  tradunt,  aeque  incertaui 
"  esse,  ac  de  Cerintho  ostensum  est,  neque  illos,  saltern  in 
"  sua  origine,  aliter  de  persona  Christi,  quam  ipse  Cerin- 
"  thus,  docuisse."     lb.  39.  p.  195,  196. 

NOTE  100.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  248. 
The  words  in  Eusebius  are  tov  <tkut£u  ©roSorov,  tov  ^pxi" 
yov  xoc)  TTctTspx  ruuTYii  rrjc  cipvYj(7i$EQv  uitocrnxdiag  1.  Other 
writers  have  spoken  of  Theodotus  in  the  same  manner. 
Epiphanius  certainly  conceived  him  to  have  invented  a  new 
doctrine  concernino-  Christ  beino;  a  mere  man^.     The  Pseu- 

11*1 

do-Tertullian  says,  that  "  he  introduced  the  doctnne,  by 
"  which  he  said  that  Christ  was  only  a  man,  but  denied 
"  that  he  was  God*."  Damascenus  also  speaks  of  his  striking 
out  a  new  notion  (sTrsvoyjcre)  in  calling  Christ  a  mere  man^: 
and  Timotheus  Presbyter,  who  evidently  copied  Eusebius, 
says  plainly  that  Theodotus  "  was  the  first  who  asserted 
"Christ  to  be  a  mere  man."  All  these  expressions  tend  to 
the  same  point:  but  before  I  consider  their  meaning,  I  shall 
briefly  mention  that  Theodotus  was  a  tanner,  or  dresser  of 
leather,  at  Byzantium,  and  that  he  went  to  Rome  about  the 
year  192.  He  is  represented  by  Epiphanius  as  a  man  of 
considerable  learning,  and  versed  in  the  Grecian  philosopliy. 
He  appears  also  to  have  written  in  defence  of  his  own  opin- 
ions, and  many  of  his  arguments  from  the  scriptures  are  no- 
ticed by  Epiphanius :  but  it  is  difficult  to  subscribe  to  the 
notion,  though  supported  by  Ittigius,  Cave,  and  Fabricius, 
that  the  Excerpta,  which  are  published  at  the  end  of  the 
works  of  Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  ascribed  to  Theodotus, 
were  written  by  this  heretic.  Theodoret  informs  us,  that  the 
founders  of  this  heresy  altered  and  mutilated  the  scriptures". 
Ittigius  observes,  that  Eusebius  has  erred  from  the  truth  in 
what  he  has  said  of  Theodotus  being  the  first  who  called  Christ 
a  mere  man;  for  Ebion  and  Cerinthus  had  held  the  same  doc- 
trine long  before''.  But  Dr.  Priestley  has  gone  further  than 
this,  and  charges  Eusebius  with  unfairness  to  the  Unitarians, 
"  though  in  his  own  writings  alone  he  might  have  found  a 
"  refutation  of  his  assertion  y."     It  is  true,  as  Horsley  has 

'1  Mist.  Eccl.V   28.         "  Haer.  LIV.  p.  463.  Si/nops.  1.  II.  torn.  I.  p.  39;. 
'  De  Praescript.  Hseret.  53.  p.  223.  '  De  Haer.  vol.  I.  p.  89. 

"  Haer.  Fab.  11.  5.  p.  221.  =<  De  Hasresiarchis,  p.  261. 
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observed,  "  that  any  one  who  should  assert  that  Theodotus 
"  was  the  first  who  taught  a  doctrine,  which  sunk  our  Lord 
*'  into  the  rank  of  a  mere  man,  might  easily  be  confuted 
"  from  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Eusebius  :  in  which  the 
*'  Cerinthians  and  the  Ebionites,  who  are  taxed  by  all  anti- 
*'  quity  with  that  impiety,  are  referred  to  an  earlier  pe- 
"  riod  2."  Different  writers  have  attempted  in  different 
ways  to  reconcile  Eusebius  with  history  and  with  himself. 
Bishop  Bull  conceived  him  to  mean,  "  that  Theodotus  was 
*'  the  first  among  the  Gentile  Christians,  who  had  asserted 
"  that  doctrine ;  since  the  former  assertors  of  that  blasphemy 
*'  had  almost  been  supporters  of  Judaism  under  the  pro- 
"  fession  of  Christianity ;  they  were  therefore  to  be  con- 
"  sidered  as  belonging  rather  to  the  synagogue  than  to 
*'  the  Church,  and  to  be  looked  upon  more  as  Jews  than 
"  Christians,  or  certainly  as  holding  a  middle  place  between 
"  both  ^."  This  solution  however  can  hardly  be  considered 
as  satisfactory.  Cave's  observation  upon  the  words  of  Eu- 
sebius is  as  follows :  "  Not  that  others  had  not  asserted  this 
*'  before  him,  but  that  he  was  the  first  to  publish  this  im- 
"  piety  openly  and  without  disguise,  and  to  reduce  it  to  a 
*'  specific  heresy."  Waterland  supposes  Eusebius  (or  rather 
the  writer  quoted  by  him)  to  have  merely  meant,  that  Theo- 
dotus was  founder  of  a  new  sect,  called  Theodotians^, 
Bishop  Horsley  supposes  that  the  difference  consisted  in 
this,  that  the  Ebionites  only  denied  our  Lord's  original 
divinity ;  but  that  they  admitted,  like  Socinus,  some  unin- 
telligible exaltation  of  his  nature  after  his  resurrection,  which 
rendered  him  the  object  of  worship;  and  that  Theodotus 
denied  even  this  c.  He  adds,  that  Theodotus  may  also  have 
been  the  first,  who  in  any  sense  taught  the  mere  humanity 
of  Christ  at  Rome^^.  If  Horsley  had  described  the  tenets 
of  the  Ebionites,  as  he  represents  them  in  the  passage  im- 
mediately following  that  now  quoted,  I  should  have  entirely 
agreed  in  his  explanation  of  Eusebius.  He  goes  on  to  say, 
that  "  Ebion,  in  his  notions  of  the  Redeemer,  seems  to  have 
*'  been  a  mere  Cerinthian  :""  and  he  thinks  it  probable, 
"  that  he  held  the  Cerinthian  doctrine  of  a  union  of  Jesus 
"  with  a  superangelic  being,  and  the  Cerinthian  doctrine 
*'  was,  that  this  union  commenced  at  our  Lord's  baptism." 
This  is  exactly  the  point,  which  I  endeavoured  to  establish 

*  Charge,  I.  i6.  p.  ^7.  ed.  1789. 

»  Judic.  Eccles.  Cath.  III.  i.  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  ,^  7.  i>  Vol.  V.  p.  225. 

•■  Epiphanius  speaks  of  Theodotus  as  believing  Christ  to  be  ipviru  ax^oTKruc 
M^uvov  ■^iXiv.    HcBr.  LVII.  2.  p.  481. 
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in  Note  84 :  which  refutes,  as  I  imagine,  the  whole  of  Dr. 
Priestley's  theory ;  and  enables  us  most  satisfactorily  to 
interpret  Eusebius.  It  is  perhaps  not  safe  to  insist  upon 
the  letter  of  what  is  said  by  all  the  early  writers,  when  they 
speak  of  Theodotus  being  the  first,  who  held  Ch7'ist  to  be 
a  mere  man.  The  language  of  Epiphanius  is  certainly  not 
sufficiently  precise  and  accurate,  to  allow  us  to  build  any 
argument  upon  his  using  the  term  Christ  in  this  place :  and 
yet  I  conceive  it  was  not  by  accident,  that  all  of  them  agree 
m  representing  the  doctrine  of  Theodotus  in  the  same 
terms ;  and  that  none  of  them  speak  of  his  being  the  first 
to  believe  Jesus  a  mere  man.  Had  Eusebius  said  this,  he 
might  be  given  up  unconditionally  to  the  censures  of  Dr. 
Priestley:  but  let  the  hypothesis  be  granted,  that  the  Ebion- 
ites  agreed  with  the  Cerinthians  in  believing  Christ  to  have 
been  united  with  Jesus  at  his  baptism ;  let  it  be  granted, 
that  the  Ebionites  held  this  doctrine,  which  was  held  by  all 
the  other  Gnostics  whatsoever,  and  the  whole  difficulty  of 
the  passage  in  Eusebius  vanishes  at  once.  The  Cerinthians 
undoubtedly  did  not  believe  Christ  to  be  a  mere  man :  they 
believed  him  to  be  a  preexisting  emanation  from  God  ;  and 
they  did  not  believe  that  Jesus  was  Christ,  in  any  sense  of 
the  term,  till  this  union  was  effected.  It  is  probable,  that 
Theodotus  believed  nothing  of  this  union  :  he  believed  that 
Jesus  was  always  the  Christ  from  the  moment  of  his  birth ; 
that  he  was  born  into  the  world  like  any  of  the  prophets, 
and  entrusted  with  a  divine  commission :  and  thus  he  may 
have  been  strictly  and  literally  the  first,  who  taught  that 
Christ  was  a  mere  human  being,  born  in  the  ordinary  way. 
The  same  explanation  has  been  given  by  Vitringa^  and  by 
Lampe^:  and  the  words  of  the  latter  writer  so  entirely 
agree  with  what  I  have  asserted  concerning  the  early  here- 
sies, that  I  may  quote  them  in  this  place  :  "  Neque  ante 
"  eum  (Theodotum)  Deitatem  Christi  in  dubium  vocatam 
"  esse,  vel  ex  eo  patet,  quia  nulli  ante  eum  defensores  ejus 

"  in  ecclesia  fuere. Cur  vero  Deltas  Christi  non  defensa 

"  est,  nisi  quia  hactenus  nemo  directe  contra  eam  pugnavit.'* 

" Sicut  autem  apologias  pro  Deitate  Christi  in  prima 

"  astate  Apostolicam  excipiente  deerant,  ita  ne  nominata 
"  quidem  est  Deitatem  Christi  negantium  haeresis."  It 
might  seem  like  arguing  in  a  circle,  if  I  were  to  quote  this 
passage  in  Eusebius  as  confirming  the  notion,  that  the 
Ebionites  in  some  sense  or  other  believed  in  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  though  not  of  Jesus.     And  yet  to  a  person,  who 

»  Obs.  Sacr.  V.  lo.  8.  vol.  II.  p.  128.        '  Piolcgom.  in  Joan.  11.  3.  32.  p.  191. 
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had  no  preconceived  opinion  upon  the  subject,  the  words  of 
Eusebius  must  certainly  seem  to  imply,  that  neither  the. 
Ebionites,  nor  any  persons  in  the  first  century,  believed 
Ch7-ut,  in  the  close  and  literal  sense  of  the  expression,  to  be 
a  mere  human  being.  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  that 
there  are  several  other  reasons,  which  might  bring  us  to  the 
same  conclusion  :  and  this  will  appear  still  further,  when  I 
come  to  consider  the  fact  which  has  been  stated,  that  the 
Ebionites  resembled  Paul  of  Samosata  and  the  Sabellians  in 
their  doctrine.  At  present  I  shall  observe,  that  even  Theo- 
dotus  does  not  appear  to  have  held  what  is  now  meant  by 
the  simple  htimanity  of  Christ:  for,  though  Epiphanius 
makes  him  to  have  said  that  Jesus  Christ  was  born  like 
other  men,  Theodoret  classes  the  Theodotians  with  those 
persons,  who  believed  Christ  to  have  been  born  a  mere  man 
of  the  Virgins :  and  the  Pseudo-TertuUian  says  with  more 
precision,  that  Theodotus  believed  him  "  to  be  born  of  a 
"  Virgin  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  a  mere  human  being, 
"  with  no  authority  over  that  of  other  men,  except  what  a 
"  holy  life  would  give^."  The  heresy  of  Theodotus  has 
been  connected  with  those  of  Artemon,  Paul  of  Samosata, 
Photinus,  and  others :  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  ex- 
isted long  under  the  peculiar  name  of  its  founder.  Epi- 
phanius states,  that  he  did  not  know  whether  there  were 
any  Theodotians  in  his  time  ;  and  Theodoret  speaks  of  their 
being  so  entirely  extinct,  that  few  persons  knew  even  of  the 
name'.  For  a  further  account  of  Theodotus  I  would  refer 
to  Ittigius,  de  Hceresiarchis,  p.  259.  Waltherus,  Jestis  ante 
Mariam,  §.  10,  &c.  inter  Diss.  Theol.  Academ.  1753. 
Lardner,  History  of  Heretics,  book  II,  c.  17.  Tillemont, 
Memoires,  vol.  III.  p.  115.    Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  223. 

NOTE  101.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  249. 
The  author,  who  is  quoted  by  Eusebius  as  mentioning 
Theodotus,  directed  his  work  against  the  heresy  of  Artemon, 
or  Artemas,  who  would  appear  from  Eusebius  to  have 
followed  Theodotus,  though  Theodoret  places  him  first  k. 
Tillemont  however  is  of  opinion,  that  Theodotus  began  the 
heresy ;  and  it  seems  most  probable  that  they  lived  nearly 
at  the  same  time,  but  that  the  name  of  Artemon  became 
more  celebrated  ^  It  is  certain  that  he  agreed  in  thinking 
Christ  a  mere  man,  and  his  followers  endeavoured  to  prove, 
that  the  apostles  had  held  the  same  doctrine.     The  account 

B  Hffir.  Fab.  V.  ii.  p.  278. 

'•  De  Praescript.  Haerct.  53.  p.  223.  '  Haer.  Fab.  II.  11.  p.  224. 
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given  of  him  by  Theodoret  is  as  follows :  "  His  opinion 
"  concerning  the  supreme  God  was  the  same  as  ours,  and 
"  he  said  that  he  was  the  Creator  of  the  world :  but  he 
"  taught  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  was  a  mere  man,  born 
"  of  a  Virgin,  and  superior  to  the  prophets  in  his  moral 
"  conduct.  He  also  said  that  the  apostles  preached  this 
*'  doctrine,  for  which  he  misinterpreted  the  meaning  of  the 
"  scriptures,  and  said  that  the  successors  of  the  apostles 
"  spoke  of  Christ  as  God,  though  he  was  not  so.""  Epipha- 
nius  says,  that  the  heresy  of  Artemon  had  become  quite 
extinct,  when  it  was  revived  by  Paul  of  Samosata"*.  This 
is  perhaps  not  strictly  true :  but  Eusebius,  Theodoret,  the 
bishops  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  and  others,  agree  in 
connecting  the  heresies  of  Artemon  and  Pavil  with  each 
other,  so  that  the  accordance  of  their  opinions  cannot  be 
doubted:  but  there  is  reason  to  think  that  Artemon  and 
Theodotus  went  beyond  not  only  their  predecessors,  but 
also  their  immediate  followers,  in  denying  the  divinity  of 
Christ.  From  an  expression  of  Gennadius  ",  that  Artemon 
believed  "  Christum  divinitatis  initium  nascendo  accepisse," 
Mosheim  has  supposed  this  heretic  to  have  taught,  that  a 
divine  power,  not  a  person,  was  united  to  the  man  Jesus^: 
and  if  this  were  so,  his  opinions  would  be  not  far  removed 
from  those  of  Sabellius.  Methodius  might  also  be  quoted 
as  coupling  Arteraas  with  the  DocetaeP:  but  since  this  is 
contrary  to  every  other  statement,  and  the  passage  itself 
will  admit  of  another  interpretation,  we  need  not  take  any 
further  notice  of  it.  The  history  of  Artemon  may  be  fovmd 
in  Ittigius,  cle  Hceresiarchis,  p.  261.  Tillemont,  Memoires, 
vol.  III.  p.  117.  Lardner,  Credibility,  ad  an.  212.  History 
of  Heresies,  book  II.  c.  16. 

NOTE  102.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  250. 
Several  of  the  ancient  heresiologists  have  given  an  ac- 
count of  the  doctrines  of  Paul  of  Samosata  :  but  the  follow- 
ing contemporary  documents  will  furnish  the  most  satisfac- 
tory information.  Two  letters  of  the  Council  of  Antioch ; 
one  to  Paul  himself;  the  other  to  Dionysius  bishop  of 
Rome,  and  Maximus  bishop  of  Alexandrian :  the  Letter 
of  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  Paul :  an  Answer 
of  the   same   Dionysius   to    Ten   Questions   proposed   by 

™  Haer.  LXV.  i.  p.  6o8.  "  De  Dogroat.  Eccles.  c.  3.  p.  4. 

»  De  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  69.  not. ". 

P  "Ot5  Ss  tov  tou  v'lou,  us  'A^Tifta;,  xa,)  o'l  ooxwii  aliTov  u.Vo(pyiva.(A,ivi>i  '^((^VKivxi, 
Sympos.  p.  109,  no.  ed.  1657. 
■>  These  are  published  in  Dr.  Routh's  Reliquice  Sacrce,  vol.  II. 
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Paul  ■■ ;  and  a  Creed,  or  Confession  of  Faith,  which  has  been 
supposed  to  have  been  drawn  up  at  Antioch,  but  the  genuine- 
ness of  which  has  been  disputed  ^  I  shall  confine  myself 
at  present  to  the  first  of  these  documents,  the  letter  written 
by  the  Bishops  assembled  at  the  Council  of  Antioch,  which 
was  held  in  the  year  269,  purposely  to  consider  the  opinions 
propagated  by  Paul.  After  many  sittings  a  sentence  of 
deposition  was  passed  against  him ;  but  a  letter  was  pre- 
viously addressed  to  him,  in  which  the  persons  assembled 
at  the  Council  gave  a  summary  of  their  religious  creed, 
which,  as  they  say,  "  had  been  preserved  in  the  catholic 
"  church  from  the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  day."  By 
considering  the  expressions,  which  are  used  in  this  letter, 
and  the  points  of  doctrine  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  which 
it  endeavours  particularly  to  enforce,  we  may  form  the  best 
notion  as  to  what  Avere  the  tenets  held  by  Paul,  which  the 
Council  intended  to  condemn.  The  letter  then  asserts,  that 
the  Son  of  God  was  begotten  before  all  creation,  was  the 
Logos  of  God,  and  God,  not  by  foreknowledge,  but  in 
essence  and  substance :  that  he  was  always  with  the  Father, 
and  with  him  created  the  world ;  that  he  had  a  real  sub- 
stantial existence,  being  the  personal  Logos  of  God  ;  that  it 
was  he,  who  appeared  to  the  Patriarchs ;  and  that  he  was 
sent  from  heaven  by  the  Father,  and  took  our  flesh  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  If  we  consider  these  expressions,  we  might 
suppose  Paul  to  have  denied,  that  Jesus  Christ  had  any 
distinct  personal  existence  before  his  birth  from  Mary :  it 
would  not  follow,  that  he  did  not  use  the  terms,  Son  of 
God,  and  Logos  of  God ;  but  we  might  infer,  that  he  only 
used  them  as  other  expressions  for  God  himself.  In  an- 
other letter,  written  from  this  same  Council,  it  is  said  of 
Paul,  "  he  will  not  acknowledge  that  the  Son  of  God  came 
"  down  from  heaven."  We  have  already  seen,  that  Euse- 
bius  spoke  of  Paul  as  having  revived  the  heresies  of  Theo- 
dotus  and  Artemon,  who  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  a  mere 
man,  though  born  of  a  Virgin.  Athanasius  may  also  enable 
us  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  tenets  of  this  heretic,  since  he 
mentions  them  in  several  of  his  writings.  Speaking  of  the 
Council  of  Antioch,  he  says  that  Paul  believed,  "  that  the 
"  Son  did  not  exist  before  Mary,  but  had  the  beginning  of 
"  his  existence  from  her :"  and  that  the  Council  declared, 
"  that  the  Son  existed  before  all  things,  and  that  he  did 
"  not  become  God  from  being  human,  but  that  being  God 

■•  These  two  treatises  are  among  the  works  of  Dionysius  published  at  Rome 
iu  1796. 

'  1  may  refer  to  my  Testimonies  of  tlio  Antc-Nicene  Fathers,  N".  327. 
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"  he  took  on  him  the  form  of  a  servant,  and  being  the 
"  Logos  he  became  flesh  t."  This  also  would  seem  to  shew, 
that  Paul  did  not  refuse  to  call  Christ  the  Logos  or  the  Son 
of  God ;  but  that  he  denied  that  as  the  Logos  or  the  Son, 
he  had  any  previous  existence.  I  will  now  give  the  senti- 
ments of  Paul,  as  they  are  expressed  in  other  passages  of 
Athanasius :  It  Avas  his  opinion,  "  that  the  essence  of  the 
"  Logos  was  a  different  thing  from  the  Light  which  was  in 
"  it  from  the  Father ;  so  that  the  Light  which  was  in  the 
*'  Son  was  one  with  the  Father ;  but  he  himself  was  dis- 
"  united  in  his  essence,  as  being  a  creature  "."  He,  or  at 
least  his  followers,  "  separated  the  Logos  from  the  Son,  and 
"  said  that  the  Son  was  Christ,  but  the  Logos  was  dif- 
"  ferent^."  "  He  denied  the  Logos  of  God,  and  the  carnal 
"  presence  of  the  Logos  y."  "  He  said  that  Christ  was  a 
"  man,  and  different  from  the  Logos  which  is  God^."  "  He 
"  denied  that  Christ  was  God  before  the  worlds,  and  said 
"  that  he  became  God  by  advancement  after  his  appearing 
"  in  the  world,  being  by  nature  a  mere  man^.""  "  He  ac- 
"  knowledged  that  the  person  who  was  born  of  Mary  be- 
"  came  God,  having  been  preordained  before  the  worlds, 
*'  but  that  he  had  the  beginning  of  his  existence  from 
"  Maryb."  I  have  collected  these  expressions  of  Athana- 
sius together,  because  he  appears  to  have  been  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  Paul,  and  because  he  lived 
so  much  nearer  to  liis  time  than  Epiphanius  and  Theodoret, 
who  have  given  a  detailed  account  of  him.  It  is  plain  from 
the  words  of  Athanasius,  that  Paul  indulged  in  deep  and 
metaphysical  speculations  concerning  the  nature  of  Christ ; 
and  the  peculiarity  of  his  tenets  seems  to  have  consisted  in 
the  belief  which  he  held  concerning  the  Logos.  He  be- 
lieved that  a  person  called  Jesus  was  conceived  by  the  Holy 
Ghost  and  born  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  that  in  every  other 
respect  he  was  a  mere  human  being,  and  that  nothing  which 
was  born  in  him  had  any  preexistence.  In  course  of  time 
God  made  this  person  the  means  of  manifesting  his  Wis- 
dom to  the  world ;  and  Jesus,  by  thus  having  the  Logos  of 
God  dwelling  in  him,  became  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  : 
but  the  Logos  had  no  distinct  personal  existence  before,  nor 
was  the  Logos  born  of  Mary  together  with  Jesus.     Jesus 

'  De  S)'n.  Aiim.  et  Seleuc.  43.  p.  757. 

"  De  Decret.  Syn.  Nic.  24.  p.  229. 

'^  Orat.  III.  Cont.  Arian.  30.  p.  640,  641.    See  Dionys.  Op.  p.  213,  214. 

y  Ad  Episc.  Mgypt.  4.  p.  273. 

^  Epist.  ad  Maximum,  3.  p.  920. 

=»  De  Synodis,  26.  p.  739.     See  Socrates,  Hist.  Eccl.  II.  19.  p.  100. 

''  Cout.  Apol.  1.  20.  p.  938. 
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therefore  became  Christ  and  the  Son  of  God  at  the  same 
time ;  but  neither  Christ  nor  the  Son  of  God  had  any  per- 
sonal existence  before  Jesus  was  united  to  the  Logos  of  God. 
The  Logos  of  God  had  always  existed,  and  might  be  called 
the  Son  of  God  :  but  it  was  not  a  distinct  being,  and  was 
in  fact  only  a  mode  or  operation  of  God  himself.  This 
exposition  of  the  tenets  of  Paul  of  Samosata  is  in  accord- 
ance with  all  the  passages  quoted  from  Athanasius,  and 
with  the  statement  of  Epiphanius,  who  says,  "  Paul  ac- 
"  knowledged  God,  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  one 
"  God :  and  he  said  that  his  Logos  was  always  in  God,  and 
"  so  was  his  Spirit,  as  in  the  heart  of  man  is  his  own  Logos: 
"  but  that  the  Son  of  God  has  not  a  personal  existence,  but 

"  is  in  God  himself. And  that  the  Logos  came  and 

"  dwelt  in  Jesus  who  was  a  human  being.  And  thus,  as  he 
"  says,  there  is  one  God:  not  that  the  Father  is  a  Father,  nor 
"  is  the  Son  a  Son,  nor  the  Holy  Ghost  an  Holy  Ghost :  but 
"  there  is  one  God,  the  Father,  and  His  Son  in  him,  as  the 
"  Logos  in  man'^."'*'  I  have  retained  the  word  Logos  in  this 
passage,  when  it  is  applied  to  man,  as  well  as  to  God :  but 
Paul  evidently  intended  the  Xoyog  Trpoipopixoc,  the  putting 
forth  or  external  manifestation  of  the  Logos,  which  in  men 
is  effected  by  a  Word;  and  Paul  supposed  God  to  have  put 
forth  or  manifested  his  Logos  by  Jesus.  Thus  Leontius  of 
Byzantium,  who  wrote  in  the  sixth  century,  says  of  Paul, 
"  He  did  not  believe  that  the  personal  Logos  was  born  in 
"  Christ,  but  by  Logos  he  meant  the  command  and  ordi- 
*'  nance  of  God ;  that  is,  God  ordered  and  effected  what  he 
"  wished,  by  means  of  the  man  Jesus^."  Damascenus  writes 
in  the  same  manner,  "  He  very  nearly  affirmed  that  Christ 
"  had  no  personal  existence,  when  he  fancied  him  to  be  the 
"  \6yoc,  irpoipopiy.oc,  but  to  have  existed  only  since  his  birth 
"  from  Marye,"  So  also  Zonaras,  "  By  the  Son  who  existed 
"  previously  without  beginning,  he  meant  the  Koyog  Trpofo- 
"  piKoc,  and  said  that  God  the  Creator  made  use  of  him  as 
"  an  instrument^  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
Paul  of  Samosata  entered  into  these  metaphysical  refine- 
ments concerning;  the  Log-os.  He  wished  to  invent  a  new 
method  of  explaining  the  union  of  the  divine  and  human 
natures  in  Christ :  and  he  preferred  the  system,  which  sup- 
posed that  union  to  be  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  was  the  first  and  fundamental  difference  between  his 
own  opinion  and  that  of  the  Church  :  and  it  was  therefore 

«^^  Hffir.  LXV.  I.  p.  608.  •'  Act.  III.  p.  504.  cd.  1624. 

e  Dc  Haeics.  65.  p.  91. 

^  Canou.  inDeiparam,  p.  470.  ed.  Coteler.  1686.  vol.  111. 
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essential  for  him  to  believe,  that  Jesus  was  born  a  mere  hu- 
man being:  but  it  is  plain,  how  little  to  the  purpose  it  is  for 
Unitarians  to  quote  Paul  of  Samosata,  as  believing  in  the 
simple  humanity  of  Christ.  In  the  first  place  he  main- 
tained the  miraculous  conception  of  JesusS;  which  shews, 
as  I  have  already  observed,  how  firmly  this  article  of  the 
Christian  faith  must  have  been  established,  since  it  had  no 
connexion  with  Paul's  peculiar  tenets,  which  might  have 
been  maintained  in  every  point,  if  Jesus  had  been  the  Son 
of  Joseph,  as  well  as  Mary.  In  the  second  place  it  proves, 
that  the  vmion  of  the  divine  and  human  natures  in  Christ 
was  also  a  doctrine  generally  believed ;  and  it  is  unques- 
tionable, that  Paul  did  not  mean  to  deny  it.  He  only  re- 
fused to  acknowledge,  that  the  divinity,  of  which  Jesus 
partook  when  he  became  Christ,  had  previously  possessed 
a  distinct  personal  existence ;  but  he  supposed  that  the  Aoyoj 
'7rpo(popiKos  of  God  was  as  much  united  to  Jesus,  as  the  Koyog 
svdtaQsTos  was  to  God  himself.  It  is  plain  also,  that  this  doc- 
trine approached  very  nearly  to  Sabellianism,  as  I  shall 
shew  in  Note  103 ;  but  I  shall  observe  at  present,  that  it 
had  also  a  connexion  with  notions  which  had  been  held  by 
the  Gnostics  from  the  beginning  of  Christianity.  The  Gnos- 
tics acknowledged,  that  something  divine  resided  in  Jesus 
after  his  baptism,  at  which  time  he  became  Christ.  Some 
of  them  perhaps  said  that  this  was  the  Logos  of  God :  and 
I  have  conjectured  that  the  Christians  borrowed  the  term 
Logos  from  the  Gnostics.  It  is  probable,  therefore,  that 
before  the  end  of  the  first  century  both  Christians  and 
Gnostics  had  taken  to  speak  of  the  divine  nature  of  Christ 
as  the  Logos  of  God :  but  they  difi^ered  in  this,  that  the 
Christians  supposed  the  union  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
conception  of  Christ,  whereas  the  Gnostics  imagined  it 
to  have  been  at  his  baptism.  Such  was  the  opinion  of 
the  Cerinthians,  and,  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  of 
the  Ebionites  likewise.  Such  also  in  the  third  century 
was  the  doctrine  of  Paul  of  Samosata :  but  having  been 
bred  up  in  the  Church,  he  had  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Gnostics  concerning  their  vEons;  but  supposed  the 
divine  nature  in  Jesus  to  be  the  eternal,  though  unsub- 
stantial. Logos  of  God.  We  may  now  understand,  why 
the  Ebionites  have  been  connected  by  some  of  the  Fa- 
thers with  Paul  of  Samosata.  Thus  Theodoret,  as  I  have 
quoted  him  at  p.  502,  says  of  those  who  held  the  Lord 
to  be  a  mere  man,  "  Ebion  began  this  heresy,  and  it  re- 

8  See  the  5th  Question  proposed  by  Paul  to  Dionysius,  p.  237. 
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"  ceived  different  additions  till  the  time  of  Mareellus  and 
"  Photinus."  These  two  heretics  are  connected  by  Epi- 
phaniush  and  Theodoret^  with  the  Sabellians;  but  they, 
as  well  as  the  Sabellians,  are  said  at  the  same  time  to  have 
resembled  Paul  of  Samosata  ^.  So  also  Eusebius  speaks  of 
the  doctrine,  "  which  the  Ebionites  long  ago,  and  Paul  of 
"  Samosata  lately,  and  those  who  after  him  are  called  Pau- 
"  liani,  had  maintained  1."  It  is  plain,  therefore,  that  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Fathers  there  was  some  connexion  be- 
tween the  tenets  of  the  Ebionites  and  those  of  Paul  of  Sa- 
mosata. But  this  resemblance  could  hardly  have  existed,  if 
Paul  believed  Jesus  to  be  God  after  his  vuiion  with  the 
Logos,  and  if  the  Ebionites,  as  we  are  told  by  the  Unita- 
rians, believed  Christ  in  every  sense  of  the  term  to  be  a 
mere  human  being.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  that  the 
Ebionites,  as  well  as  Paul,  believed  in  the  union  of  some- 
thing divine  with  the  human  nature  of  Jesus :  and  this  ex- 
actly accords  with  what  I  have  endeavoured  to  prove,  that 
the  Ebionites,  like  the  Cerinthians  and  all  the  Gnostics, 
supposed  a  divine  Mon  to  have  been  united  with  Christ  after 
his  baptism.  I  would  again  observe,  that  the  case  of  Paul 
may  shew  what  an  improper  use  may  be  made  of  the  ex- 
pression, believing'  in  the  simple  humanity/  of  Christ :  for 
this  is  said  of  Paul  by  Athanasius,  and  yet  he  says  plainly, 
that  Paul  believed  Jesus  Christ  to  be  God.  One  simple 
observation  may  explain  the  whole  :  the  Christians  believed 
Jesus  to  have  a  divine  as  well  as  an  human  nature  from  the 
moment  of  his  conception  :  some  heretics  believed  him,  be- 
fore the  union  of  these  two  natures,  to  be  a  mere  human 
being. 

For  fuller  information  concerning  Paul,  I  would  refer  to 
Cave,  Fabricius,  Biblioth.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p.  279.  Tillemont, 
Memoir es,  vol.  IV.  p.  612.  Lardner,  Credibility,  ad  an. 
247.  Bull,  Judicium  Eccl.  Cath.  III.  5.  vol.  VI.  p.  76. 
Waltherus,  Jesus  ante  Mariani,  (inter  Dissert.  Theolog. 
Academ.) 

It  might  appear  strange,  that  the  Arian  heresy  should  be 
said  to  have  any  connexion  with  that  of  Ebion  and  Paul  of 
Samosata.  It  is  however  asserted  very  plainly  in  the  letter 
of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  to  his  namesake  of  By- 
zantium, which  was  written  about  the  year  319-  He  there 
says,  "  the  doctrine  which  has  lately  risen  up  against  the  true 
"  faith  of  the  Church,  is  that  of  Ebion  and  Artemas,  and  an 

h  Haer.  LXXI.  p.828.  LXXII.  p.833.  '  Haer.  Fab.  II.  10,  11.  p.  224. 

k  See  Wormius,  Hist.  Sabell.  IV.  2.  p.  142. 
'  De  Eccles.  Theol.  I.  20.  7.  p.  91. 
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"  imitation  of  Paul  of  Samosata '"."  The  same  remark  is 
made  in  part  by  Atlianasius,  who  says  of  the  Arians,  "  they 
"  seem  to  be  ignorant,  or  to  pretend  to  be  so,  that  this  he- 
"  resy  was  held  in  abomination  even  before  the  Council  of 
"  Nice,  when  Artemas  laid  the  foundations  of  it,  and  before 
"  him  the  Council  of  Caiaphas  and  the  Pharisees  of  that 
"  day  '^."  It  is  not  difficult  to  see  the  reason  of  these  com- 
parisons. The  Arians  did  not  believe  that  Christ  had  ex- 
isted from  all  eternity.  They  therefore  conceived  him  to 
be  a  created  God ;  which,  as  Athanasius  repeatedly  ob- 
serves, is  the  same  as  denying  him  to  be  God  at  all :  and 
since  the  Jews  believed  Jesus  to  be  a  mere  man,  which  was 
also  the  notion  of  Ebion,  Artemas,  and  Paul  of  Samosata, 
these  persons  were  said  by  Alexander  and  Athanasius  to  be 
the  precursors  of  Arianism.  The  reader  may  consult  Meis- 
ner,  de  Origine  Arianismi. 

NOTE  103.— See  Lecture  VIII.  p.  251. 
I  have  said,  that  the  doctrines  of  Sabellius  were  directly 
opposed  to  those  of  the  Unitarians,  by  whom  I  must  be 
supposed  to  mean  the  modern  Unitarians.  Dr.  Priestley 
however  appears  to  have  thought  very  differently  from  this : 
and  in  his  History  of  the  Christian  Church  he  uses  the 
terms  Sabellian  and  Unitarian,  as  exactly  synonymous. 
Thus  he  says,  that  "  those  who  incurred  censure  for  hold- 
"  ing  the  Unitarian  doctrine  in  this  period  (A.  D.  249 — 84.) 
"  were  Noetus  of  Smyrna  or  Ephesus,  Sabellius  in  Africa, 
"  and  Paulus  Samosatensis,  bishoyj  of  Antioch"."  Dr. 
Priestley  has  authority  for  thus  classing  Sabellius  and 
Paul  of  Samosata  together  :  for  such,  as  we  have  seen,  was 
the  view  taken  of  their  heresies  by  the  Fathers  :  but  if  I 
have  rightly  explained  the  doctrines  of  Paul,  they  were  very 
different  from  the  Unitarianism  of  Dr.  Priestley  ;  and  I  shall 
endeavour  to  shew  that  this  was  the  case  with  the  tenets 
taught  by  Sabellius.  We  must  not  however  suppose,  that 
Sabellianism  was  first  propagated  by  Sabellius  in  the  middle 
of  the  third  century.  I  have  already  mentioned  the  notion, 
though  I  cannot  myself  take  the  same  view,  that  the  doc- 
trines of  Simon  Magus  were  a  sort  of  Sabellianism  P.  Jus- 
tin Martyr  however  condemns  the  Jews  for  thinking,  that 
when  God  was  said  to  have  appeared  to  any  of  the  patri- 
archs, it  was  God  the  Father :  whereas  the  Christians,  as  is 

"■  Theodoret.  Hist.  Eccles.  I.  4.  p.  15.  "  De  Synodis,  20.  p.  733. 

"  Vol.  I.  p. 393.    Saiidiiis,  who  vvas  an  Arian,  also  asserted  that  the  Sa- 
bellians  were  orthodox.  Hist.  Enucleat.  p.  78. 
p  See  Note  46.  p.  389. 
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well  known,  applied  all  these  passages  to  God  the  Son  :  he 
says,  "  the  Jews,  who  think  that  it  was  always  the  Father 
*'  of  the  universe  who  talked  with  Moses,  whereas  the  per- 
"  son  who  spoke  to  him  was  the  Son  of  God,  who  is  also 
"  called  an  Angel  and  Apostle,  are  justly  convicted  of 
"  knowing  neither  the  Father  nor  the  Son  :  for  they  who 
"  say  that  the  Son  is  the  Father,  are  convicted  of  neither 
*'  understanding  the  Father,  nor  of  knowing  that  the  Father 
"  of  the  universe  has  a  Son,  who  also  being  the  first  born 
"  Logos  of  God,  is  likewise  God  'l."  If  this  were  the  only 
passage  of  the  kind  in  Justin  Martyr,  we  might  have 
doubted  whether  he  did  not  confine  his  remark  exclusively 
to  the  Jews :  but  in  another  place,  after  giving  many  proofs 
that  it  was  the  Son  who  appeared  to  the  patriarchs^  he  says, 
"  I  am  aware,  that  there  are  some  who  wish  to  meet  this  by 
*'  saying,  that  the  power  which  appeared  from  the  Father 
"  of  the  universe  to  Moses,  or  Abraham,  or  Jacob,  is  called 
"  an  Ajigcl  in  his  coming  among  men,  since  by  this  the  will 
"  of  the  Father  is  made  known  to  men ;  he  is  also  called 
''  Glory^  since  he  is  sometimes  seen  in  an  unsubstantial 
"  appearance ;  sometimes  he  is  called  a  man,  since  he  ap- 
"  pears  under  such  forms  as  the  Father  pleases ;  and  they 
"  call  him  the  Word,  since  he  is  also  the  bearer  of  messages 
*'  from  the  Father  to  men.  But  they  say,  that  this  power 
"  is  unseparated  and  undivided  fi'om  the  Father,  in  the 
"  same  manner  that  the  light  of  the  sun  when  on  earth  is 
"  unseparated  and  undivided  from  the  sun  in  heaven ;  and 
*'  when  it  sets,  the  light  is  removed  with  it :  so  the  Father, 
"  they  say,  when  he  wishes,  makes  his  power  go  forth  ; 
"  and  when  he  wishes,  he  brings  it  back  again  to  himself ''.'''' 
We  can  hardly  imagine  that  Justin  was  here  speaking  only 
of  the  Jews  :  but  it  seems  plain,  as  bishop  Bull  has  ob- 
served 5,  that  there  were  persons  in  his  day,  who  called 
themselves  Christians,  but  who  believed  that  the  Son  was 
merely  an  unsubstantial  energy  or  operation  of  the  Father  ; 
Avho  did  not  believe,  as  Justin  goes  on  to  say,  that  "  the 
"  Son  was  different  from  the  Father,  not  nominally  only, 
"  but  numerically,"  i.  e.  personally.  Dr.  Priestley  would 
perhaps  say,  that  these  persons  were  Unitarians :  though 
their  opinions,  as  they  are  explained  by  Justin,  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  same  which  were  held  by  Dr.  Priestley  :  and 
Wormius,  in  his  History  of  Sabellianism,  has  endeavoured 
to  prove  that  the  Valentinians  were  intended  ^     He  argues 

1  Apol.  I.  63.  p.  81.  "■  Dial,  cum  Trypli.  128.  p.  221. 

0  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  4.  4.  IV.  3. 17.  Jud.  Eccl.  Cath.  Append,  ad  c.  VII.S. 

«  II.  5.  p.  62. 
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at  some  length  to  shew,  that  Valentinus  might  justly  be 
considered  a  Sabellian  ;  and  I  shall  notice  this  opinion  pre- 
sently. A  German  writer "  is  also  inclined  to  think,  that 
Marcion  may  have  adopted  some  of  the  Patripassian  doc- 
trines in  Asia  Minor.  The  first  person,  however,  who  is 
mentioned  by  name  as  holding  sentiments  such  as  these, 
was  Praxeas ;  though  Theodoret  ^  and  Jerom  Y  represent 
some  of  the  Montanists  as  verging  to  Sabellianism ;  and 
Montanus  must  be  considered  to  have  preceded  Praxeas. 
But  when  we  remember  that  TertuUian  became  at  length  a 
disciple  of  Montanus,  and  yet  wrote  against  Praxeas,  we 
must  conclude  that  it  was  not  to  Montanus  himself,  but  to 
some  of  his  later  followers,  that  the  charge  of  Sabellianism 
applied  ^.  We  may  therefore  give  the  first  place  to  Praxeas, 
against  whom  TertuUian  wrote  a  special  treatise  :  and  it  is 
singular,  how  we  can  trace  the  same  ideas  in  those  days, 
which  have  led  in  our  own  to  the  exclusive  appropriation  of 
the  term  Unitarian.  TertuUian  begins  with  these  words  : 
"  Varie  Diabolus  aemulatus  est  veritatera.  Adfectavit  illam 
"  aliquandq  defendendo  concutere.  Unicum.  Dominum  vin- 
"  dicat  omnipotentem  mundi  conditorem,  ut  et  de  unico 
"  haeresim  faciat  a."  He  then  goes  on  to  explain  the  tenets 
of  Praxeas :  "  He  says  that  the  Father  himself  descended 
"  into  the  Virgin,  that  he  was  himself  born  of  her ;  that 
*'  he  himself  suffered ;  in  short,  that  he  is  himself  Jesus 
"  Christ."  Lardner  has  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  Praxeas 
did  not  actually  say  that  the  Father  suffered:  but  I  cannot 
think  that  in  this  instance  he  has  shewn  his  usual  candour ; 
and  in  the  passage  which  he  quotes  from  TertuUian  b,  that 
writer  truly  observes,  that  when  Praxeas  said,  Filius  pati- 
tur,  pater  vero  compatitur,  he  asserted  indirectly,  if  not  di- 
rectly, that  the  Father  suffered  :  and  hence  the  heretics,  to 
whom  Praxeas  belonged,  acquired  the  name  of  Patripas- 
sians.  Origen  describes  the  Patripassians  as  persons,  "  who 
"  with  more  superstition  than  religion,  that  they  may  not 
"  appear  to  make  two  Gods,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  deny 
"  the  divinity  of  the  Saviour,  assert  that  there  is  one  and 
"  the  same  existence  of  the  Father  and  Son  :  i.  e.  that  one 

"  Neander,  Allgemeine  Geschichte  der  Christlichen  Religion,  part.  I.  p. 
796. 

"  Haer.  Fab.  III.  2.  p.  227.  y  Epist.  XLI.  4.  vol.  I.  p.  187. 

z  This  is  also  the  opinion  of  VVormius,  II.  10.  p.  79. 

"^  Again  in  c.  3.  p.  502.  "  Duos  et  tres  jam  jactitant  a  nobis  prsedicari,  se 
"  vero  iinius  Dei  cultores  prsesnmunt;  quasi  uon  et  unitas  irrationaliter  col- 
"  lecta  hajresim  faciat,  trinitas  rationaliter  expensa  veritatem  constituat." 
It  appears  also  from  Prudentius,  that  the  SabcUians  called  themselves  Unio- 
nita;,  i^^4potheos.  178.) 

^  C.  29.  p.  518. 
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"  hypostasis  exists,  which  receives  two  names  according  to 
"  the  difference  of  causes  :  i.e.  one  person  answering  to  two 
"  names  '=."  This  was  the  opinion  of  Praxeas,  according  to 
TertuUian :  and  when  he  argued  that  the  Son  had  no  sub- 
stantial personality,  he  made  use  of  the  analogy  of  a  word 
put  forth  from  the  mind  of  man.  Praxeas  appears  to  have 
risen  into  note  at  the  end  of  the  second  century  '^  :  and  the 
next  person  we  meet  with,  who  maintained  the  same  opin- 
ions, was  Beryllus,  bishop  of  Bostra  in  Arabia,  whose  date 
may  be  fixed  in  the  year  230.  Dr.  Priestley  speaks  of  Be- 
ryllus as  an  Unitarian  ^  :  and  the  following  account  of  his 
tenets  is  given  by  Eusebius :  "  He  said  that  our  Lord  and 
"  Saviour  did  not  previously  exist  in  any  individual  or  defi- 
''  nite  mode  of  being,  before  his  coming  into  the  world ;  and 
"  that  he  had  no  divinity  of  his  own,  but  only  that  of  the 
"  Father  dwelling  in  him  f."  A  synod  of  bishops  was  con- 
vened to  consider  this  heresy,  at  which  Origen  was  present, 
and  Eusebius  adds,  that  Beryllus  recanted  his  errors.  We 
have  no  evidence,  whether  Beryllus  ought  to  be  classed 
with  the  Patripassians :  but  this  doctrine  was  certainly 
avowed  by  Noetus,  who  became  known  in  Asia  Minor  about 
the  year  244,  or,  as  some  think,  twenty  years  earlier.  Dr. 
Priestley  ranks  him  among  the  Unitarians  of  that  period. 
Hippolytus  wrote  a  treatise  against  him,  which  is  still  ex- 
tant ;  and  as  they  were  contemporaries,  we  can  hardly  ques- 
tion the  authority  of  Hippolytus,  when  he  represents  Noe- 
tus as  saying,  "  that  Christ  is  himself  the  Father,  and 
"  that  the  Father  himself  was  born  and  suffered  and  dieds." 
He  also  informs  us,  that  Noetus  reasoned  as  follows :  "  Since 
"  I  acknowledge  Christ  to  be  God,  he  must  be  himself 
"  the  Father,  since  he  is  God :  but  Christ  suffered,  being 
"  himself  God  ;  therefore  the  Father  suffered,  for  he  was 
"  himself  the  Father h."  This  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  Theodoret,  who  has  preserved  the  names  of  two 
predecessors  of  Noetus,  of  whom  we  know  nothing  more. 
"  Noetus,""  he  says,  "  was  of  Smyrna,  and  revived  the 
"  heresy,  which    one  Epigonus   had   first  conceived,    and 

<^  In  Epist.  ad  Tit.  vol.  IV.  p.  695.  vSee  also  Com.  iu  Matt.  XVII.  14.  p.  789. 

"•  For  an  account  of  Praxeas,  see  Ittigiiis,  de  Harcsiarchix,  p.  266.  Tille- 
raoni,  Mimoires,  vol.  III.  p.  126.  Lardncr,  Hist,  of  Heretics,  {took  II.  c.  20. 
Mosheira,  de  Rebus  ante  Const.  Cent.  II.  68.  Wesseling,  Probahil.  c.  26. 
p.  223.    Wormius,  Hist.  Sabell.  II.  12.  p.  86. 

e  Hist,  of  the  Church,  vol.  I.  p.  320. 

*"  Hist.  Eccles.  VI.  33.  See  Tillcinont,  Memoires,  vol.  III.  part.  3.  p.  198. 
Lardner,  Credibility ,  ad  an.  230.  Fabrlcius,  Bibl.  Gr.  vol.  V.  p,  272.  Cave, 
Wormius,  II.  13.  p.  93.    Waterland,  vol.  V.  p.  230. 

8  §.  I.  vol.  II.  p.  6.  •>  §.  2.  p.  7. 
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"  Cleomenes  had  taken  it  up  and  enforced  it.  The  sum 
"  of  the  heresy  is  this.  They  say  that  there  is  one  God 
"  and  Father,  the  Creator  of  all  things;  who  is  unseen 
"  when  he  pleases,  and  shews  himself  when  he  pleases ; 
'^  and  that  the  same  is  invisible,  and  seen,  and  begotten, 
"  and  unbegotten  ;  unbegotten  originally,  but  begotten 
"  when  he  chose  to  be  born  of  a  Virgin ;  impassible  and 
"  immortal,  and  again  passible  and  mortal :  for  being  im- 
"  passible,  he  chose  to  endure  the  suffering  of  the  cross. 
*'  They  apply  to  him  the  name  of  Son  and  Father,  being 
"  called  by  one  or  the  other  according  to  the  occasion. 
"  Callistus  maintained  this  heresy  after  Noetus,  having  in- 
"  vented  some  new  additions  to  the  impiety  of  the  doc- 
"  trine'.""  We  know  nothing  more  of  this  Noetus:  but 
this  heresy,  or  at  least  one  similar  to  it,  became  much  more 
celebrated  in  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  by  the  means 
of  Sabellius,  who  spread  his  doctrines  in  Pentapolis  in 
Africa,  and  was  opposed  by  Dionysius,  bishop  of  Alexan- 
dria. According  to  Theodoret,  he  taught  "  that  the  Father, 
"  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  are  one  hypostasis,  and  one  person 
"  under  three  names'^."  Epiphanius  speaks  of  his  agreeing 
in  every  thing  with  the  Noetians,  except  that  he  did  not 
make  the  Father  to  have  suffered  ^ :  and  I  conceive  this  lat- 
ter statement  to  be  correct,  though  Methodius  expressly 
charges  Sabellius  with  that  blasphemy  ™.  Damascenus 
agrees  with  Epiphanius  in  acquitting  him  of  it.  The  case 
seems  to  have  been  this.  The  precursors  of  Sabellius,  not 
being  able  to  explain  how  three  individual  persons  were 
united  in  one  Godhead,  asserted  that  it  was  the  divinity  of 
the  Father,  which  was  in  the  Son  ;  and  hence  they  were 
compelled  to  admit,  that  it  was  part  of  the  divinity  of  the 
Father,  which  suffered  in  Jesus  Christ.  Sabellius  thought 
to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  making  the  divinity  of  the  Son 
an  actual  emanation  from  the  Father :  and  I  give  this  opin- 
ion upon  the  authority  of  a  passage  in  Theodoret''s  Ecclesi- 
astical History,  where  it  is  said  that  the  Son  was  begotten 
of  the  Father,  "  not  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  by  parts 
"  being  cut  off,  or  by  distinct  emanations,  as  is  the  opinion 

•  Haer.  Fab.  III.  3.  p.  227,  228.  See  also  Epiphanius,  Hcer.  LVII.  p.  479. 
Tillemout,  Mhnoires,  vol.  IV.  p.  527.  Lardner,  Credibility,  ad  an.  220. 
Wormius,  11.  14.  p.  97. 

^  Haer.  Fab.  II.  9.  p.  223.  '  Hfer.  LXII.  i.  p.  513.    Synops.  p.  398. 

°'  Syinpos.  p.  109.  ed.  1657.  The  same  is  said  in  a  Confession  of  Faith 
preserved  by  Athanasius,  de  Synodis,  p.  740.  .See  Wormius,  Histor.  Sabell. 
c.  I.  p.  36.  who  follows  these  writers  :  but  his  arguments  are  far  from  satis- 
factory. Alex.  Morus  defends  Sabellius  from  being  a  Patripassian.  Diatrib. 
ad  Esaimn.  liii.  p.  7. 
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''  of  Sabellius  and  Valentin  us"."  I  am  aware  that  bishop 
Bull  interprets  these  words  to  mean,  that  Sabellius  and 
Valentinus  charged  the  orthodox  party  with  making  the 
Son  to  be  begotten  "  after  the  manner  of  bodies,  &C.'':"  but 
the  former  is  the  more  natural  construction  of  the  passage  ; 
and  since  Valentinus  supposed  his  iEons  to  be  successively 
generated,  exactly  in  the  manner  here  described,  raTj  Ix. 
ha.ips(T:oav  a7ropjso»«KP,  he  could  not  have  brought  this  as  a 
charge  against  the  orthodox  creed.  I  conclude,  therefore, 
that  Sabellius  adopted  in  part  the  system  of  emanations, 
and  supposed  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Ghost  to  be  unsub- 
stantial emanations  from  the  Father,  like  light  from  the 
sun,  or  like  the  Xoyog  -TrgoipopDihc  from  the  Mind.  Epipha- 
nius  says  of  him,  that  he  considered  the  Son  to  be  sent  from 
heaven,  "  like  a  ray  from  the  sun,  which  returns  back  again 
"  whence  it  came<?."  Other  writers  also  have  imagined  a 
resemblance  between  the  tenets  of  Sabellius  and  those  of 
Valentinus"^:  and  Athanasius  must  have  thought  so,  when, 
in  writing  against  the  Apollinarians,  who  resembled  the 
Patripassians,  he  says,  "  the  suffering  [of  Christ]  will  be 
"  common  to  the  whole  Trinity,  as  Valentinus  thought,  if 
"  the  Logos  in  its  divine  nature  is  inseparable  from  the 
"  Father^."  All  those  heretics  who  considered  the  Son  as 
the  Xoyoc  •7rpo(popixog,  maintained  the  doctrine,  which  is  here 
described  by  Athanasius:  i.  e.  they  considered  Christ  to  be 
an  emanation  from  the  Xoyog  IvSiaSerof,  which  was  inseparable 
from  the  Father.  There  was  therefore  some  resemblance 
between  the  doctrine  held  by  Sabellius  and  that  of  the 
Gnostics:  for  both  of  them  believed  the  divinity,  which 
was  in  Jesus,  to  be  an  emanation  from  God:  but  Valentinus 
and  the  Gnostics  undoubtedly  ascribed  a  much  more  distinct 
personality  to  their  ^ons,  than  Sabellius  did  to  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  ^;  and  it  would  be  unfair  to  compare 
Sabellius  with  Valentinus,  except,  as  I  said  before,  that 
each  of  them  considered  Christ  to  be  an  efflux  or  emanation 
from  God.     This  will  explain  why  Sabellius  is  said  to  have 

"   Ou  xciT-a  ra;  tZv  ffU)fA,u.rcav   oftoioryiTa;,  Tais    To/iXi;  ^  Tais  IK  "Biici^iffieo;    avoo- 
fo'toci;,  ucr-TTip  Sa/ssXX/a  kdci  BaXsvTivat  ooku.    I.  4-  p.  l8. 

"  Def.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  i.  12.  p.  9.:;,  94. 

p  The  Ariaus  represented  Valentinus  as  making  the  Son  vpit^oXviv  to  yiv- 
vyifici  TiiZ  Tar^o;.    ^jntd  AtJiunds.  de  Synodis.  16.  p.  729- 

1  Haer.  LXII.  i.  p.  5x3. 

■■  See  Petavius,  Dogmut.  Theol.  torn.  II.  lib.  I.  6.  p.  ^^.  and  Worinids,  ^ 
as  quoted  above. 

»  Cont.  Apol.  II.  12.  p.  949.   3.  p.  942. 

'  Though  this  may  perhaps  be  more  true  of  the  followers  of  Valentinus, 
than  of  that  heretic  himself.     See  note  k.  p.  64. 
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resembled  Paul  of  Samosata" ;  and  why  the  Ebionites  were 
connected  by  several  writers  with  Marcellus  and  Photinus, 
who  were  Sabellians''.  All  these  persons  held  an  union  of 
the  human  nature  of  Jesus  with  a  divine  emanation.  But 
by  what  possible  figure  of  speech,  or  by  what  perversion  of 
argument,  can  the  Sabellians  be  called  Unitarians,  in  the 
modern  sense  of  the  term  ?  I  can  subscribe  to  the  observa- 
tion of  Beausobre,  "•  Le  Sabellianisme  n'est  au  fond  que 
"  THer^sie  des  Unitaires,  c''est-a-dire,  de  ceux  qui  ne  re- 
"  connoissent  qu"'une  seule  Personne  Diviney."  Sabellius 
and  his  predecessors  undoubtedly  formed  their  several  hy- 
potheses, because  they  thought  that  a  belief  in  three  divine 
Persons  was  a  belief  in  three  Gods.  But  if  the  negation  of 
this  proposition  is  to  constitute  Unitarianism,  who  is  so 
ignorant  as  not  to  know  that  all  the  Fathers,  and  the  catho- 
lic church  from  the  beginning,  have  been  Unitarians  ^-  ? 
Sabellius  and  his  party  did  not  wish  to  prove  that  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  each  of  them  God  :  such  a 
thought  never  entered  into  their  minds  ;  but  they  conceived 
that  they  had  invented  a  more  intelligible  method  of  ex- 
plaining the  divinity  of  the  second  and  third  Persons.  And 
to  what  did  their  imaginations  lead  them  ?  Some  of  them 
were  driven  to  maintain  that  God  himself,  the  one  only 
God,  was  in  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  God  the  Father  suffered 
upon  the  cross.  They  did  not  perhaps  utter  such  a  blas- 
phemy ;  they  laboured  to  evade  the  confession  of  it ;  but 
they  never  were  able  to  prove  that  their  principles  did  not 
necessarily  lead  to  such  a  conclusion.  Others  avoided  this 
difficulty  ;  and  investing  an  unsubstantial,  metaphysical 
efflux  with  the  name  and  attributes  of  Deity,  they  boasted 
of  having  explained  in  a  more  intelligible  manner  the  union 
of  the  divine  and  human  natures  of  Christ.  But  if  the  Sa- 
bellians were  Unitarians  in  Dr.  Priestley's  sense  of  the  term, 
would  it  not  have  been  much  easier  and  simpler  to  deny 
this  union  altogether,  and  to  have  said  at  once  tha't  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost  were  not  God  at  all  ?     I  repeat,  there- 

"  Athanas.  1.  c.  p. 942.  Epiphan.  Ffter.  LXV.  i.  p.  608.  The  Sabellianism 
of  Paul  is  doubted  by  Bull,  Bef.  Fid.  Nic.  II.  i.  9.  and  Le  Mo3'ne,  Not.  ad 
Var.  Sacr.  p.  246  ;  and  maintained  by  Wormius,  Hist.  Sabell.  IV.  2.  p.  142. 
Waterland,  vol.  III.  p.  423. 

*  Theodoiet,  Har.  Fab.  p.  i88.  Hieronym.  Catal.  Script,  voc.  Photinus, 
vol.  II.  p.  923.  Hilarius,  de  Trin.  Vll.  3.  p.  916.  See  Ittigius,  Hist,  Pho- 
tini.  p.  430.  Optatus  Milevitanus  (who  wrote  in  the  fourth  century)  charges 
Ebion  with  saying  that  it  was  not  the  Sou,  but  the  Father,  who  suffered. 
{De  Schismate  Donatist.  1.  IV.)  He  probably  inferred  this  by  implication 
only :  at  least  no  other  writer  brings  the  same  charge  against  the  Ebionites. 

y  Vol.  I.  p.  533.  '  See  Waterland,  Query  XXII.  vol.  I.  p.  230. 
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fore,  that  the  SabelHan  hypothesis  is  a  standing  and  demon- 
strable argument,  that  Jesus  Christ  was  not  beheved  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  Church  to  have  been  sent  from  God, 
merely  like  a  prophet  or  apostle  ;  but  that  in  some  way  or 
other  he  was  supposed  to  be  united  to  a  portion  of  that 
divinity,  which  resides  in  the  one  only  God.  This  is  an 
important  point  in  the  history  of  our  faith  :  and  I  was  led 
into  this  brief  review  of  the  Sabellian  doctrines,  that  I  might 
confirm  the  remark  quoted  above  from  Athanasius,  in  which 
he  spoke  of  the  Arian  hypothesis  as  more  derogatory  from 
the  divine  nature  of  Christ,  than  any  which  had  been  previ- 
ously entertained.  The  two  fundamental  tenets  of  Arianism 
were  these ;  that  there  was  a  time  when  Christ  was  not ; 
and  that  there  was  a  time  when  he  was  called  into  being, 
not  having  existed  before.  Of  these  tenets  I  would  say 
boldly,  that  let  the  maintainer  of  them  place  that  period  as 
remote  as  any  process  of  mental  abstraction  can  carry  it, 
still  if  there  once  was  but  one  being  who  was  called  God, 
and  afterwards  there  were  two,  we  must  acknowledge  that 
there  are  two  Gods.  I  say  boldly,  that  no  system  of  physics 
or  metaphysics  can  hinder  the  Arian  from  making  Christ  a 
created  God,  or  a  God  only  in  name.  Athanasius  knew 
very  well  that  this  was  not  the  case  with  any  modification 
of  the  Sabellian  creed,  which  allowed  that  whatever  there 
was  of  divinity  in  Christ,  proceeded  from  that  one  eternal 
source  of  Deity,  which  we  call  God.  I  may  also  quote  a 
remarkable  passage  in  Eusebius,  which  shews  that  he  con- 
ceived the  Sabellians  to  have  gone  greater  lengths  than  any 
preceding  heretics  in  lowering  the  divinity  of  Christ.  He 
charges  Marcellus,  a  Sabellian,  "  with  having  denied  the 
"  divine  and  human  nature  of  God  the  Son  more  strangely 
"  than  any  other  impious  heresy.  For  of  those  who  have 
"  been  heterodox,  some  have  said  that  the  Son  of  God  had 
"  no  preexistence,  substantial  or  otherwise,  but  supposed 
"  him  to  be  a  mere  man,  born  in  the  ordinary  way  like 
*'  other  men,  and  to  have  been  honoured  by  being  adopted 
"  as  a  Son  :  and  when  they  ascribed  this  to  him,  they  ac- 
"  knowledged  that  he  had  immortal  and  endless  honour  and 
"  glory,  and  an  everlasting  kingdom.  Others  denied  his 
"  human  nature,  and  supposed  him  to  be  the  Son  of  God, 
"  himself  a  preexisting  God.  But  these  persons,  who  car- 
"  ried  their  error  thus  far,  were  strangers  to  the  Church  : 
"  but  Marcellus,  after  having  presided  over  the  Church  of 
"  God  so  long,  destroys  the  substantial  existence  of  the  Son 
"  of  God — of  whom  he  presumes  to  say,  that  he  had  no 
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"  previous  existence,  substantial  or  otherwise  a.'"'  It  is  plain 
from  his  own  words,  that  Eusebius  was  here  speaking  of 
heretics  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church.  He  therefore 
meant  the  Gnostics  :  and  the  first  description  answers  to 
the  Cerinthians  and  Ebionites,  the  second  to  the  Docetae. 
He  then  says,  that  they  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Sabellians, 
which  may  appear  a  strange  assertion:  but  he  explains  him- 
self to  allude  to  that  tenet  of  Sabelhanism,  by  which  the 
divinity  of  the  Son  was  supposed  to  have  no  previous  per- 
sonal existence.  It  was  merely  an  emanation,  sent  forth 
upon  that  express  occasion  by  God,  and  which  afterwards 
returned  again,  and  was  absorbed  into  the  same  fountain  of 
Deity.  In  this  respect  Eusebius  chose  to  consider  the 
Gnostics  as  departing  less  from  the  orthodox  faith  :  and 
unquestionably  the  hypothesis  of  the  Cerinthians  or  the 
Docetae  furnishes  a  strong  collateral  proof,  that  the  Chris- 
tians believed  the  divine  nature  in  Christ  to  have  a  distinct 
personal  existence.  The  emanations  of  the  Gnostics  were 
personal  and  substantial :  and  it  was  not  till  the  third  cen- 
tury that  the  divine  nature  of  Christ  was  said  to  be  a  mere 
attribute  or  energy  of  God. 

For  the  history  of  Sabellianism,  I  would  refer  to  Ittigius, 
Appendix  ad  Diss,  de  HcBresiarchis,  Diss.  VI.  de  Photino, 
p.  426.  Worm'ms,  Historia  Sabelliana,  1696.  Fabricius, 
Bibl  Gr.  vol.  VIII.  p.  335.  Petavius,  Theol  Dogmat. 
tom.  II.  p.  33,  &c.  Beausobre,  vol.  I.  p.  533.  Tillemont, 
Mhnoires,  vol.  IV.  p.  527.  Lardner,  Credibility^  ad  an. 
247.  §.  VII.  Waltherus,  Jesiis  ante  Mariam,  (inter  Dis- 
sert. Theol.  Acadcm.) 

^  Contra  Marcel.  If.  i.  p.  33.     See  de  Eccles.  Theol.  I.  3.  p.  62. 
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